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FRIDAY.  SEPTEMBER  14.  1973 

IT.S.  Skvatk, 
SriH'oMMriTKK ON  KnrcNTioN  oftiik 

TIu' roniinittjM'  met  Mt  10 :10  Ji.ni..  in  room  HllO,  i)irksoti  St'riMfo  Of-  • 
lice  HuiI(liIlL^  S»Miiitor  Claiborne  Poll,  (.iliairiuan  of  tho  .suhcoinniittco, 
pr<'si(liii!jr. 

I'lvscnt:  Senators  ITathuway.  MoiulaU',  ujuI  StatTord. 

SiMiator  Tlic.  Snhcominittro  on  MJucat ion  will  ronit^  to  order. 

Tfio  Cfiair  is  iiiulcr  pi'ossMUv;  Miis  inoriiin«r  with  inocMiig  *;(du'(l»Ies 
I  will  have  to  leave  at.  11  :4r>,  we.  unfortunately,  will  have  to 
nhbreviute  tlie  testimony  of  tiio  witnesse.s  this  niorniujy:  to  expcclite  this 
l»earin<r. 

In  (lef^'roiKv  to  Senator  Nfoinlale  who  has  to  leiive  shortly  himself, 
I  ainjroinir  to  ask  tiiat certain  witnesses  Ixr  called  outof  order.  I  would 
ask  to  come  forward  at  this  time  \rartin  Saho,  speaker  of  the  \riinu»- 
sota  IIou.S(?  of  T{e])re.s(!ntatives  and  Joseph  TTarder,  majority  leader 
of  tlie  Kansas  State  Senate. 

Senator  iVfondale. 

Senator  Momui.k.  ^^r.  Chairman,  T  am  most  irratefnl  to  yon  for 
permittinir  this  ehan.irc  in  Hic  lineup  of  this  i!iprriin<rs  testimony  l»e- 
causi'.  of  my  sehedulc  You  are.  very  kind  to  make  the  ehaiijre. 

T  want  to  introthM'e  tiie  speak(*r  of  onr  State  Ih^n.se  of  liepn'Sentr 
atives.  \\\\  old  friend  of  mine,  from  \riiuu'Sotn.  Afartin  Sal)o  is  only 
:ir>  ycius  old  but  he  is  oi^e  of  our  most  seasoned  leiri.slators. 

He  is  oiu'  of  tile  i!iost  thoti^iitful  and  able  leaders  in  onr  State. 
Hercntly  Time  ma^'a/.inc  discovered  there  was  a  State  of  Miniu'sota, 
und  li.^ted  thre(>  or  four  youi^^r  leadei-s  w!io  were  forninjr  aion;:  ms  out-  ' 
.standin^LT  examples  of  wliat  Time  said  was  one  of  the  most  leiuaik- 
;dd(q>o]itiral  systems  in  thecountry. 

Martin  Sabo  was  Iist(?(3  as  one  of  onr  most  ablest  lerfislators.  TTe  has 
had  a  lonir  standiriir  iutcre.st  in  educational  linanein<r  in  Minnesota. 
The  <  hainnan  niijrht  be  interested  in  knowin^r  before  the  (*ourts  ap- 
j)eanMl  to  ])e  recpiirin^r.  througli  the  Rodnf/nev,  ease  and  others,  a  mini- 
mum ofpial  di.stribtition  of  fiminein<r.  ^finnesota  swun^r  from  a  system 
in  which  tiie  State  suppoi-ted  the  operatinjr  expense  of  local  systems 
at  a  niiiumal  level  to  a  system  wheie  we  !\o\v  stippoi't  it  nt  the  level 
of  70  percent.  Wc  did  that  in  1  year. 
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It.  was  n  .ti'i't-nl.  arl.  of  vision  mikI  jiIso  of  <j()nra<r(\  I  hcliovc  we  iii- 
<M'rasi'il  StuU'  ponding  this  UitMiinui  oviM*  thu  pivvioiis  lueniutu.by 
billion  in  onWi  to  st'ti  tluit  tho  Stiifcdid  its  j)jnt  in  ininiuin  liiunu-iiig 
of  oiii'  snbstjinf ial  jiii:iiiri!i<r  oi'  tJic  local  school  districts, 

T\\{\  s|u'akc!-  is,  1  think,  pi'iinai'ily  rc.vjioiisihio,  alonir  with  the  Gov- 
cri\or,  foi'  that,  accotiiplishiiicnt,  and  1  iiiu  \  t»t'v  pleased  to  introduce 
him  this  inoi'iiinir. 

Thanlcyoiu  Scnnfoi-  Afondule,  Wotdd  you  please  pioceed,  .Mr,  Sid)o. 

STATEMENT  OF  MARTIN  SABO,  SPEAKER,  MINNESOTA  HOUSE  OF 
REPRESENTATIVES.  AND  JOSEPH  C,  HARDER,  MAJORITY 
LEADER,  KANSAS  STATE  SENATE.  NATIONAL  LEGISLATIVE 
CONFERENCE 

•  Mr.  S.\no.  'rii.'uik  yon.  .Senator  IVll  and  Senator  Mondale. 

lict..  nii'.  cxpi'css  niy  a|>|H'eci:ition  for  the  chanire  in  schedule  so  that 
we  could  ai>pcai'  today.  I  oiler  my  aj)oloiries  that.  I  coul<l  not  bo  hero, 
this  past  1'nesday  wIumi  OoviMiior  Uampton  was  here  before  yotir  stib- 
commitlec,  nnd  ap|>/cciat<*  xonr  adjn.stin<r  yonr  selu?dule  so  wc  am  b(? 
hei'(^  today. 

.S'lnitoi-  Ifarder  is  with  \m  today  and  will  also  l)e  spealcing  to  you 
later  on  the  <jnestion  of  impact  aid  as  it  applies  to  tlie  State  of  Kan- 
sas and  some  of  t  he  work  he  has  done  in  tliat  area. 

On  Tuesday  of  this  week  ( iovernor  ("'alvin  K'ampton  of  Utali  np- 
peai-ed  Ud'oic  t  his  snbr  ommitiee  repiesent  ioi:  tlie  National  ('ioveruoi*s' 
Conference  aiul  the  TlibH-'ation  Commission  of  t!ie  States  to  disctiss 
modilications  of cxistin^r  Feilei'al  edarntion  proiriums  in  tlie  ek'nicn- 
tary  and  secoudajy  edncation  area. 

I  appear  hefoie  yon  today  as  vice  presid(*nt.  of  the  National  Le<.ds- 
httivt!  Confei'iMice  and  Chairman  of  the  Conference's  Kdueation  Task 
Im)I'<'(».  What  I  ha\e  to  say  will  i)e  vei'y  i)i  ief  lor  T  would  prefer  to 
have  some  time  to  I'espond  to  specific  questions  you  may  have  al)out 
cquali/atiou  cH'orts  irointr  on  ii\  the  Statirs  and  how  future  Federal 
fniuliii<r  cau  I'olate  to  ami  (^i^conraire  those  efforts. 

1  would  like  to  beixin  by  sayinir  that-thti  Naii<vnal  I.e<rislative  Con- 
ferein'e  is  in  liaiiuony  with  the  |)!'!nci|)les  stated  hv  Cioveiiior  liamp- 
tor\  in  his  testimony.  Oru'  of  the  fundamental  points  he  made  !)ears 
re(Muph}isi*/iu£^ — nanudy,  that  Federal  aid  to.  eibication,  whether  cnte- 
irorieal  in  chai  acter  with  specitic  irtiidelines  or  administered  with  eon- 
sidmai^le  State  discretion,  must  dovetail  with  State  .school  fbuniee. sys- 
tems in  ordei-  that  Federal  assist  a  nc<'  does  not  distort  o|"iportuinties 
and  priorities  at- the  .State  and  \(ta\\  level. 

This  is  paiticuhuly  true  when?  a  State  lias  adopted  a  sciiool  finance 
ssyteiii  which  recojrnix^'s  the  hi^dier  costs  of  meeting  the  educational 
needs  of  those  students  who  are  <;:ivcn  special  attention  by  Federal  pro- 
,irra!i\s — tlu^  disadvanta^^^ed,  liandicapped,  and  those  recpnrini!:  voca- 
tional education. 

Present  proposals  at  the  Federal  level  seem  to  view  equalization  as 
a  desirnhle  jtroal  to  be  achieved  throu<rb  the  provision  of  a  new  Fed- 
eral |)ro^'ram  alon^rside  existin^jr  cate<rorical  proirrams  rather  than 
the  nu'ans  for  deve|opin<r  a  coiuprehe!\s!vc  and  consolidated  fis<*al 
re1atio!iship  between  tlurF(Mleral  Crovernmerit  and  the  States  which 
is  responsive  to  the  cdiicational  neecls  of  all  ehildren. 
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Arf  otI\'('(iv('  iMjimii/Mlion  li'^rislat ion  i.s  ndoph^d  ]>v  inorr  /uid  moiv 
.S(Mt(;s.  Ilu».  abilit y'of  local  disi ricts  wlt li  siil^slaiit iai  mimluM's  of  <mmj- 
tioiuically  (lisudvjuitatriMl  cliildivn.  to  finaiin*  iUn  iMliiration  of  (hoso 
ohildron  will  i)c  iMihanccd.  WluMv  Siativ  law  •roes  Imvoiid  (inaiicial 
(MjualizatioM  to  provide  special  linaiu-ial  as.si?i(aticc  (o  nuuit  t!ie  hitrluM* 
costs  of  (Hiinpciii^alofy  education  aiid  spcc'-ial  ('ducation.  (Ui'.s  faci.  inust 
he  rccogni/cd  l)y  1  lie' CooiiTcs-s  in  ilic  way  l^ulcral  aid  is  pmvidi»fl. 

ritiiiiatcly.  Stale  tiiiaiici!  sysleius  whicl'i  contain  t  hese  fjKJtors  should 
]>v  the;  V(»hicle  for-  most,  if  riot  all.  iM'deral  a:^sistaiice  which  siundd. 
iindiM-  these  cir'cnvnstances.  ^^(i  to  the  States  on  an  unresti*i(i(od  basis. 

.Mr.  Ohainnan.  if  I  leave  the  conimittoe  wi(l\  nothin<^  else,  i.uit.  an- 
jiplMVciation  of  the  fact  thai  si-'nilicaiit  etforts  on  behalf  of  achieving- 
iMpial  oducational  opporiunit ies  thron.irh  nd'ornis  in  State  school 
luince  systems  have  been  iroin/^'- on  in  a  inimber  of  Stare.s  and  «'jnd  will 
be  intensitied  durin«jr  the  next  few  years,  thi^n  niy  i)res:(»nr:e  will  hav(» 
been  worth  it. 

Ciovernor  Kauipton.  I  uTu..t.obL  ;^^\ve  a  ciour  description  of  Utah's 
new  State  j?id  fornuda :  1  would  like  to  take  just  a  few  moinents  to 
fantiliari'/e  the  coiumittei'  nienibers  with  what  has  happened  in  Min- 
nesota over  t  he.  past,  couple  of  years. 

W(?  moved  from  the  level  of  State  fu/ulin.L^  in  the  lowei'  -10  percent, 
a.s  Semitor  Mondah?  numtioned.  to  a  system  which  pr(»vides  appi'O.xi- 
luately  (10  percent  of  thv  luaintenance  support  of  the  elemcmtary  and 
secondary  education  from  State  fund.s.  ' 

Wc  ruioptod  tho  plan  in  J!)71  and  revi-sod  it  in  IOT.;l  We  wciii^ht, 
pupils  on  a.  pupil  unit,  basis  mor(j  heavily  for  secondary  conipanKl  to 
elementary  students.  The  basic  formula,  provided  $7SS  luinus  the  local, 
effort,  for  th(\  I07:VT4  .school  yeai':  $S20  minus  the  same  local  elVort 
for  t  he  school  yea  v  1 9T4~T5. 

We  were  aware  of  tlie  problem  of  educatiomd  ovcrbtirden,  that 
.hoi-e  are,  .some  children  who  cost,  more  to  educate  than  others,  and  we. 
adopted  a-  formula  for  proN'idimr  additional  aid  to  soliool  districts  on 
the  basis  of  number  of  AFDC  students  in  that  particular  sehool 
district. 

The.  lOTl  pr\irrnm  had  (he  basic.  additi(u\nl  papil  fjua-ntity  for  each 
AFDC  in  the  school  district.  We  in:'reased  this  in  I07;^»  by  reeoL^ni/iu^r 
where  there  was  u.  concentration  of  such  students,  the  irreater  problems 
c.vi.sted,  and  pro\'ided  that  the  more  thaij  10  percent  of  the  students  in 
a.  particular  sehool  di.strict  were  A  FT)C  .student.-,  that  their  additional 
.Si)  pereent  AFDC  aid  would  be  pai<l  to  that  school  dlstri(;t. 

This  means  in  the  cui-rent  year  in  tlie  city  of  Afinnea polls  $7r»0  is 
pa-id  to  tiiai  school  disti'ict  for  every  student  who  is  on  AFDC.  Tn 
I074-~7r»  that  will  increase  to  $707. 

Tf  T  miirht  add  in  terms  of  liow  we  struct  it  re  our  school  aid  formula 
in  the  .State,  we  provide  sul^tantinl  foi'ward  fuudin<r  of  tlie  proirranu 
The  law  that  we  passed  in  \^7^i  inchules  the  formula,  for  the  107.V74^ 
school  vear,  for  tlio  1074~7r^  school  year,  and  while  the  actual  fornwdu 
for  107a-~7r>  is  not  in  tlu»  bill,  tlu^  way  it  is  written  it  in  effect  mandates 
what  tlic  State  must  do  in  iUo  year  1075-70  school  year  in  terms  of 
.school  fnndin<r.  so  the  school  districts  know  we'll  in  advance  what  type 
of  State  aid  will  l>e  comincf. 

Wc  also  dealt  with  another  probI(»ni  which  is  similar  to  tlu*-  prob- 
lem that  lliose  of  us  in  the  States  see  as  it  relates  to  imi>act  aid.  We  had 
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iiimicmns  iti-liv.u  ii  ids  in  I  Ikv  Slnlc  of  M  inn(»s:ni:i,  and  wtVprovidod  iWM- 
ci'rlain  in-lii'ii  nids  nn*  |inid  t<>  l<u':il  scliool  disi  riclH  and  arc.  (.'oinUtHl 
:iH  l)ar1  oi'.  Mu*,  local  ellorl  fnt*  I  lie  sclionl  aid  l-oi'innla. 

Tlio  basic  law  lliat  \vc  passed  in  IDT  I  .dcall  wiili  I  lu'.  (*quali/.ai  ion  of 
(.he  ])roj)ci-(.y  ia.x.cjroii  riMjiiircti.  inodidtMl  and  (-liaMixiHl  (hat  in 
li)7o  so  1  hat"  over  ii  ('>-ycai'  piM'iod  of  l  itnc  all  school  dislricls  Miat  -^rti 
^Jpi'udini;  l)cl()\v  1  lie  Siah*  inandaic  avcrairc  will  Ik»  l)r()Ui;^h(.  np  (o  (hat 
avrM'airi'.  • 

Wo  .slowed  down  Ihcaiiilily  of  Hi(»  hi/rh  s]>o nt I i ul^  dis(  ricis(o  inci'ciise. 
(heir  pupil  ai\l  >o  ovim-  a  ju-rind  of  years  we  will  irradirally  hrinir  tlnv 
si'ienditiL''  levels  of  \'arinns  school  ilislricis  nnich  elosiM'  (oiretlier. 

Also  (he  Stale  p;isscd  llie  new  nniiiicipal  fornnda  which  j»rovid(Ml 
snhslanllal  additionah  fnnds  ff^r  iMnniei])al  irov(»rnini»rjl  in  those  areas 
\^'her(»  inunicipM  1  costs  .'ire  hiirli. 

\Ve.  woidd  \  \\\]\k  dial  ih(»  school  aid  fornnda  thai  was  ado]i(ed  in 
MinnesoVa  ^vonhl  hrinL*"  ns.in  snl)StaM.i ial  iN)niplia]U'i'  wltli  any  (yi^o 
of  rmwi,  tests  that  ndirlit  he'  i)rona'hl'  alonn^*  I  hi'  litu's  of  (he  h^adrif/ucz 
e,as(»  in  ( he  State  of  'iVxas. 

I *erha])S  e(pndly  sit^-nijica nt  to  1  hi*  innovations  in  (Mlucation  fiiKuiee 
withiti  individnal  Slates  is  t  he  fact  rliiit  the  Xnliona!  Le^i^islat ive  Con- 
iVreiirr,  (he  oMesi  .anil  most'  hroadly  l)ased  orL'ii ni/.at  Ion  re])r(»S4Mi(  inir 
TJtiH)  S!!iie  Irii'ishilors  thronirhont  the  Tjiited  States,  lias  made  a  (irin 
ciiinnni  tiieni.  of;  heha  1 P  of  vv  form. 

..Months  prior  lo  tlic  ( '.S.  Sn])renie  Conri  decision  on  the  Ro<Jn(n(^'Z 
the  .Xation.a.l  I.i'n-islal  i\'c  ( 't)nference  took  tin*  position  that  .school 
ntiance  reform  is  a  .State  reS])oi.isii)iliiy  and  onLdit  to  !)(»  pto'sued 
vi^oronsly.  .Vlmost.  *2  yenrs  aL^o  onr  intt^rirnvernmei^fal  relations  <'0!n- 
nntt(*e  I'Stahlislied  a  special  ('onunittec  rin  School  finan<*o,  chait'ed  \)\ 
.'^^enator  Thomas  F.a\'erne.  of  .\cw  Voric. 

The  charire  to  the  sper'ial  r-oinmittee  was  to  c.\;itnitie  the  rcMplirc- 
nieiits  deve'o})ed  hv  the  court.  deeisionF,  to  explore  the  ranire  of  a  Itorna- 
tive  school  (inanoe  systems  ])crmissihl(>  imder  tliose  rnlinirs,  and  to 
riM-onnnetid  policy  positions  which  wonid  assist  the  States  toward 
erpialixiiiL^  (Mhicat  iomi  [■  op]>ort  nniries'  for  tlieir  children.  'I'he  rocoiii- 
tneiulations  of  the  .special  committee  on  school  linaiice  W(»i'e  adopted 
nnanimoiisly  hy  the  (Mitire  .Vational  Len'islati V(^  (V»nlVrence  hast  year 
at"  its  a  II una  1  meet  iiiL''. 

A\*ith  the.  ("'hairman's  ])ermission,  f  wonId  lilce-  to  have  (he  ontiro 
National  I  .ei^islat  ive  Onnference  |>o'iey  posit  ionOtTschool  tli\anee  iu- 
l-rodnced  iiito  the  record.  I  helieve  tin*  commitre<^  ha.s  a  co])y  of  tinit, 

I  Senator  Momlaie  as^nna^l  the  chair.] 

Senator -.Nh'iNn.M.K  |  |>re.sidinir  pro  t\'m])or<»  |.  Without;  objection,  it 
will  a])oear  foliowini!' yon r testimony. 

.\rr.  Sai^o.  Thanlc  yoir  Ijct  me  hip-Idi,irlit  jn.st  a  few  of  tlio.se.  po.sitions. 

The.  National  F^cLn.clat  ive  Con  ference  intends  tf)  serve  a  catnlytac  role 
on  behalf  of  education  finance  reform.  AW.  Iielieve  tliere  is  no  dearth  of 
itino\*ative.  thinlcin^L^  and  research  on  this snhjf'ct :  wliat  is  hjekinir.  how- 
ever, is  t"h(\  eU'ective  com nnnucat irin  of  alternative  ta.xiiiir  and  .spend injr 
sob  I  ti  OIKS,  consistent  with  .Vational  T^e^'islati  ve  Conference,  principles? 
(o  \\\{\  decisiomnaker^'  at  the  State  level  wlio  mnst  bear  tlic  respon- 
sibility for  i-eforin.  :^ 

Thi.s  wa.s  prior  to  the  SnpriMUe.  Conii's  ov(M*t  nrinni'"  the  lower  court's 
derision  in  the  /iV;///v<///r;/>'  case  that  we  were  in  basic  a.i.n-eein(!nt  with 
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thosc^  couit  decisions,  anil  iv<;anlIo,ss  of  wliat  (.'oint  action  \n\*:(i\t  bring, 
\vc  Ixilicve  that  the  basic  principh^  involved  is  jrood  |)uhlic  policy  and 
shoukl  be  the  objective  of  all  of  oui*  St^ttos. 

I  ndfrht  indicate  that  at  this  vear*s  eonvention  we  adopted  an- 
other resohition  that  said  that  we  retained  our  old  position  in  s\ipport 
of  additional  Federal  funding  aiui  the  changes  in  the  Federal  system 
of  financing  elementary  and  secondary  education;  that  we  were  not 
willing  to  accept  a  re<hic(ion  in  Ke<l<?rai  revenues  for  u  change  in  form. 
It  clojirly  must  hi\  at  least  the  same  amount  oi'  moi'e  iv, venues. 

As  it  relates  to  impact  aid,  there  was  a  sti'ong  feeling  that  cleai'ly 
there  is  a  need  for  State  disci'etion  as  to  liow  these  funds  shoidd  be  used 
in  detmnining  local  etFoit.  Where  a  State  has  moved  to  a  system  of 
equalization,  this  rosti'iotion  in  Fedei'al  hnv  can  completely  alter  that 
intent  at  the  State  level. 

Wo  would  also  ui'ge  Congress  to  I'esti'ucture  its  appropi'iatioi.^  pi-oc- 
ess.  School  districts  must  know  well  in  advance  of  the  school  year  the 
exact  amount  of  their  Federal  aid.  We  think  this  makes  sense  in  terius 
of  having  sensible  planning  at  the  State  level  and  at  the  Uwal  district 
level  cm  what  to  do  with  the  moneys  that  ai'e  available. 

Cle4irly  this  is  what  we  have  to  do  at  the  State  level.  As  I  indicated 
in  Miimesota  wo  adopt  our  school  aid  foi*  2  yeai'S  in  the  f\iture  with 
a  strong  guideline  to  the  thii'd  year  so  we  know  what  it  wijl  be  actually 
3  years  in  advance, 

To  accomplish  our  objectives,  the  National  Tx^gislative  Conference, 
assisted  by  the  education  commission  of  the  States*  has  been  pui'suing 
a  modest,  program  of  providing  information  to  legislator's  about  devel- 
opments in  the  field.  Ilowevei'.  we  have  become  convinced  that  a  more 
extensive  effoit  is  needed  if  interest  in  school  finance  I'eform  is  to  be 
harnessed  for  constructive  legislation.  We  believe  the  time  to  Ixigin  this 
effort  is  in  the  next  few  montlis,  pi'ioi*  to  the  opening  of  1974  legislative 
sessions. 

The  strategy  for  fulfilling  these  commitments  involves  both  a  short- 
and  long-teim  effort.  The  shoit-tei'm  process  would  primar  ily  be  one 
of  information  dissemination.  It  would  involve  a  series  of  five  or  six 
regional  seminars  which  would  pi'ovide  a  forum  at  which  State  officials 
(mostly  State  legislative  leader's  and  education  conunittee  chaii'men) 
and  legislative  and  executive  staff  can  engage  in  a  dialog  with  experts 
in  the  field  of  education,  public  finance,  and  law  about  the  ]>rocess  of 
transforming  pi'esent  school  finance  strnctui'es  into  moi'e  acceptable 
systems  wherein  unreasonable  disparities  in  taxing  efforts  and  spend- 
ing will  no  longer  be  tolerate<l  and  the  goals  of  equal  educational 
opportunities  and  quality  education  can  be  enhanced. 

More  specifically,  tlie  seminars  will  be  designed  to  expose  these  key 
officials  to  much  of  the  new  tliinking  in  this  area,  to  acquaint  them 
with  some  of  the  myths  and  unrealities  of  finance  reform  and  to  com- 
numicatc  the  experiences  of  a  number  of  States  in  coping  with  some 
of  the  impediments,  both  political  and  fiscal,  to  prodticing  an  equalized 
school  aid  formula.  The  immediate  goal  is  to  initiate  public  discussion 
and  legislative  debate  on  school  finance,  leading  hopefully  to  the  intro- 
duction and  passage  of  legislative  alternatives  to  present  school  aid 
formulas  within  the  State  legislatuivs  as  they  begin  their  1074  sessions. 

On  a  more  sustained  basis  funds  would  be  used  for  the  development 
of  a  number  of  followup  activities  to  assui'e  that  the  momentum  created 
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Uy  tlio  siMiunni's  wmiKI  iiol  Im*  <lissiput<Ml.  I^'or  (\\{iin|»U'.  tlu'  nood  t'or  a 
fill  I -t  ill  u.^  sill  ir  |>fi'son  lo  nviM'siM'  niiuoiiiL^  :ii't  i  vit  ics  iii  rdnrjit  ion  liiiaiirc 
wit liiu  tlu' Stall's  is  ji PI >!ir('iit , 

As  iK'w  school  :ii<l  roniinlns  \\\v.  ctisiti'il,  tlit*  luvd  for  numitoriiiju^  tho 
vjM'ioiis  <'xp(MMoiin's of  Si:H(\s  in  the  iinpUMuctitnl ion  uf  tliis  iu»w  l(;«j:is- 
Ijition  will  iiicri'iisc.  Tln'Stnir  person  roiiM  pcrlori'i  i»  usi'fu'!  fniidion 
as  a  l»rnlv<!r  for  nssurinir  iliat  the  pr(»pi'r  kiiul  of  (('ciuiical  assistaii(*<^ 
aiul/or  itifoniiii! ion  is  providi'tl  lo  the  Icirislat urcs  onrc  <lisc.iiJ5sions 
t)ii  cilucation  liiwnn'i'  :iri'  iniiliM  wny.  In  this  capucit y,  the  st;iO'  person 
wouKl  scrxMMis  :i  link  hctwei'ti  the  mmu-rons  rdiiration  intorost  jrroups 
iiiul.  otIuM-  t)r,ir:uii/,:itinns  which  Imvi'  provided  and  will  eontiniio  to 
proviili*.  invjiliiahhvresi'nrrh  :ind  d;U:i  on  school  liii:in<T. .  .  ^ 

Wo  havo.  luu'n  piirsini!-  :i  rntlici*  inotlest  proirritni  of  hrinifin^ir  infor- 
Illation  toall  llu'  Slates  in  lei'insof  wha.t  has  ha|)p<MHul  in  school  (inanc«v 
reforms  ill  those  States  that,  have-  dealt  with  the  problem.  We.  are  oiii'- 
reiitly  iWanninii"  lo  expand  that-  roh*.  W\\  hope  to  be  shortly  able  to  au- 
iKMiiiee.  the  orirani/at ion  of  live  or  six  n'irional  seminars  throujifbont 
this  I'onnt ry  which  woiiM  involve  biiiiiriiiLMn  the  edueational  leader- 
sliip  of  the'  various  Slate  leirisiat nres  and  also  some  executive  repre- 
sentatives from  the  executive  i)i'anch  of  Government,  to  enter  into  a 
dialoir  as  to  what,  has  ha|)pcned  to  selMV)l  finance  reform,  wliat  can  he 
done,  how  States  can  rcs|)ond  (n  the  prol»lem,  ami  to'try  to  increase 
the.  awareness  (d'  our  members  as  leirislators  aronnd  this  country  in 
wliai:  they  can  do  to  deal  with  this  p?'<tl>hMn  in  their  res|)eetive  States. 

Would  also  iMtpe  that  we  would  be  able  to  iret  fiHidintr  so  we 
could  develop  a  stall'  which  could  l)e  on  call  to  move  from  tState  to 
State  as  they  l)eii*in.  to  d»*al  with  the  pr<)i»lem.  to  provide  some  of  the 
t<'<  hnical  data  that  so  often  is  hu-kinu*  as  States  b(»«rin  to  reform  their 
sr'liool  fimdinir systems. 

Afr.  ( 'hairtnan  and  Senator,  thank  you  for  this  o|)portnnity  to  ap- 
pear to<lay.  Senator  Harder  is  with  me,  and  he  and  I  will" be  happy  to 
rcspon<l  t«»  any  tpiest  ions  t  hat  you  nia,y  have. 

[The  document  I'eferrcd  to  previously  and  subsequently  supplied 
fo!'  the  reiro rd  follows : J 
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k*l{lM.  P.C    ^Mt)  >ir  tH(3N  A(i«t  n  •>  I'int 

•••ifiNt    uu^|f«^^bln  Lr  m^ui  or«.  w  i  n  i  tiirnv  «iou» 

I.  AMI.  IIMUCIDK  OK  l>MO»«t      l^Vtit  {^  J  2  * 

llltlMAusrAII.  Ml.  LAI10N5 


N'A'I'IONAI,  LITcWSI.A'rrvr  CO.VP'IJRKNCK 

?!'KciAi.  co^w^n•^:^:  on  sciiooL  fi:ja.\ce 


AtloptotJ  hy  Lhe 
tivj ti onn  3   I^ey i B 1  n  t ivo  Con  forunce 
on  August   3,  1972 


aH*nia  Chicago  niw  rotn  s*N  fSANCisrO 

Pratn't-..  tojil,  1313  fail  iOiK  St»P»'  36  Wait  i«4rh  Stttm  7JI  iu.tflt  S'r«*t 

Art^ni*.  G#oia.«  303/6  Chicago,  llliroii  6063/  S»«         Saw  York  10036  r.#"  fr«nciic«>.  CaMofi*  ««10P 


SPECIAL  camiuii  on  school  kinancl" 


'Ai'i*)"!!,^.  ^'  ?Jl^.Ci!..9L  Jjl'.'i;.^,ki9Jl  set  Lho  suge  for  ^  rjcw  erti  of 

min-.in;;        lo  ihf.-  .wai  lability  of  corL.iin  rund,jition  tu  1   rights  Lo  ci  1  1 

cinzens  on  equnl   lerms.    Tht-  t:»is(/  w.is  htised  on  iwo  importdnL  a  s  sump  L  i  ons : 

(1)     LducdtJon  is  pLM-haps  lho  niosL  imporLdrU  function  of  state 
and  locdl  ijovumnieni  , 

{?)     ll  is  doubtful   that  any  c'nild  may  succeed  in  life  if  he  is 
denied  the  opportunity  of  an  education, 

The  decision  made  it  plain  that  there  is  no  compelling  state  interest 

which  will  justify  uny  rjcidlly  d  i  sc  r  ini  i  na  tory  policy  in  public 

educa  t  i  Of) . 

loduy,  dliiiost  twenty  years  later,  d  new  challenge  is  bfifore  the 
public  and  the  courts        d  ch-jHenge  with     raj::i  f  i  ca  t  i  ons  as  far 
redChuK)  <is  tho'^e  initiated  by  tho  Brown  ruling.     The  courts  are  now 
being  asked  to  cofisider  the  proposition  that  education  is  a 
fufidamentdl  personal  right,  protected  by  the  State,  and  being  asked 
to  rule  chat  the  present  system  of  ele/iientary  and  secondary  education- 
al financing,  wiiich  is  conditioned  on  the  wealth  of  a  child's  parents 
and  neighbors,  i  li  unlawful. 

Two  major  forces  have  brought  this  issue  to  the  Nation's  attention 
through  the  coijrts: 

(1)  The  rising  cost  of  public  education,  coupled  to  a  growing 
resistance  to  further  property  tax  increases,  and 

(2)  The  rising  demand  for  equality  in  the  d  i  s  fer  ti  bu  t  i  on  of 
pub! i  c  serv  i  ces . 

In  practically  every  State  in  the  Nation,  wide  variations  exist  in 
the  amount  of  taxable  wealth  available  to  local  school  districts. 
Because  their  taxing  efforts  have  been  litmted  to  the  availability 
of  local   revenues,  the  publicschool  systems  have  been  unable  to 


provide  cMual  eaucaUoJuU  uiuun- luni  t        lo  Ihcir  children  ,     [.  tturts 
bv   tl'.e  States  10  0  I  i'li*.  na  10  ,  or  <j  i  leiiiit  r-iUuco.  Iher.e  d  i  sy.i  r  i  i  i  eti 
in   the  delivery  oi  0!lu»:  .i  L  i  on-U   rt?souf'i"o$  tuivf  siit'ply  not  bo  en  iiy^*?. 
to  keep  pace  with  the  donands, 

Cha  1  I  enrje''*  to  the  precent  'ichoDl   finance  standards  have  shown 
that  taxpayers  In  a  "poor"  school  district  are  torced  to  i.iake  sub- 
stantially greater  contributions  to  provide  substantially  less 
revenue  for  the  op e ration  and  maintenance  of  their  schools  as 
co;!!pdred  with  wnat  is  required  of   taxpayers   in  a, .""rich"  district.  The 
Sijpreir.e  Court  of  California  has  ruled,  in  the  now  famous  S  e  r  r  a  n  o  v. 
lV'jj.-A!-  ^♦J'^f^.  t,hat  the  quality  of  a  child's  public  education  (as 
defined  by  nhe  level  of  expenditures)  must  not  depend  on  the  wealth 
of  thecnild'sschool  districtoi*  family. 

•Since  tliat  August  19n  decision  was  handed  down,  similar  challenqes 
to  the  inequities  in  public  educational  finance  have  been  made  in 
several  state  and  federal  courts.     To  date  none  of  these  court 
cases  have  suggested: 

(1)  That  the  use  of  tne  property  tax.  as  a  tax  source  for 
public  education,   is  uticonsitutional;  or 

(2)  Tha*^  the  same  amount  of  dollar'i  m  u  s  *:  be  spent  on  eacli  child 
within  the  Sta  te ;  or 

(3)  That  the  State  must  adopt  any  specific     school  finance  sys- 


Thougl)  tne  parameters  of  this  problem  will   only  emerge  on  a  case  by 
case  review  of  new  State  programs  as  they  are  enacted,   the  States 
stf]]  have  a  wide  range  of  alternotive  school  finance  systems  from 
which  to  ::lioose  to  effect  the  twin  goals  of  quality  education  and 
equal  educational  opportunity.     Nevertheless*  one  principle  is  fixed 
and  unequivocal:   local  wealth  can  no  longer  be  a  iwajor  deterrrn  najs  c  in 
providing  educational  opportunity  to  elementary  and  secondary  school 
children^ 
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The  '{at-ionjl  L eg  i   1  j  L  i  ve  Con  f  orLMtco  .  affirms  the  principle  lhai 
all  Slates  have  an  obligation  tc  provide  an  equal  pducationol  oppor- 
tunity and  qU'^^ity  education  to  all   children  attending  public  ".chools 
witfnn  LhL'ir  jurisdiction.     We  are  in  ac;roi;:'ion  t  \n  tti  the  principle 
established  in  Se  r_r^  njo  v .  ^-'^'^         quality  of  a  student's 

public  elenentary  ana  secondary  educ-jtion  should  not  be  dependent 
on  the  affluence  of  his  parents  or  school  district,     ne^ardless  of 
future  court  actions,  wg  believe  the  principle  established  by  Serrano . 
so  far  .as  pubHt  education  is  concerned,   is  essentially  reasonable 
and  equitable  and  ought  tc  serve  as  a  policy  objective  for  every 
Std  te . 

Wi'  rcc'jyni.'o  that  varying  Constitutional  dictates  and  differing 
tax  preferences  within  inc  separate  States  nake  it  impossible  to 
Suggest  any  specific  umforn  school  finance  system  that  would  meet  ' 
the  needs  of  all   the  Slates.     Each  Stale,  therefore,  will  have  to 
develop  that  system  vvhich  best  responds  to  its  individual  cirr.um-. 
stances.     Whatever  general  guidelines  are  agreed  upon  by  the  States, 
however,  must  be  fair  and  equitable  to  both  the  taxpayer  and  the  public 
school   student,  ar'd  must,  by  definition,  include: 

(1)  Cqua  1  i  jra  t  i  on  of  property  taxe3.  and 

(2)  Control  of  local  expenditure  levels. 

In  order-  to  accomplish  these  objectives,  the  National  Legis- 
lative Conference  makes  the  following  recomnenda t i ons : 
I .      Money  alone  will  not  cure  all   the  ills  of  our  public  education 
sysien  but  no  inprovements  can  be  made  until    the  manner  in  which 
educational  fursds  are  raised  and  distributed  is  altered. 

The  States,   in  line  with  their  clear  Constitutional 
jurisdiction  over  education,  should  assume  full  responsibility 
!"(.•-  reaulatii^n  the  collection  and  distribution  of  the  revenue 
?vM-  public  ele.-^;entary  and  secondary  education. 
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}.[.',    Cvidunco  cloarly  shows  thtU  the  incinnor  by  which  local  proptM'ty 

L.i<e$  arv  U'viod  for  t  inane  itii]  puhlic  OiluCiUion  fdvors  wealthy 

localities  with  d  Itirqo  non-ros  i<Jcrit  i  al  t'jx  hase  and  penalizes 

those  jui'i  sd  iciions  with  a  small  non- res  i  den  t  i  a  1  base. 

The  States,  in  fulfilling  their  responsibility  in  the 
area  of  educationdl   finance,  should  move  towcrd  stabilization 
and,  where  possible,  a  reduction  in  their  reliance  on  the  local 
property  tax  as  a  revenue  source  for  public  education. 

Sl.\tes  Which  continue  to  use  the  property  tax  as  a  source 
of  educational   revenue  should  initiate  a  review  and,  whore 
necessary,  a  reformation  of  their  property  tax  administration. 
Specifically,   the  States  are  urged  to  adopt  a  uniform  system 
of  assessment  to  assure  an  equalized  property  tax  burden. 

The  method  of  taxation  used  to  supplement  or  supplant 
the  property  tax  should  have  a  growth  factor  comparable  to  the 
increase  of  educational  costs. 

LU-L  L^"'cal,  non -educational  public  services  are  financed  largely 
from  the. property  tax^  and  although  the  central  cities  tend  to  have 
a  relatively  large  property  tax  hase,  the  total  burden  placed  upon 
their  tax  base  usually  is  heavier  than  it  is  in  areas  where  the 
demand  for  such  public  services  as  sewage  maintenance,  street  lighting* 
fire  and  policy  protection  is  low- 
In  the  attempt  to  equalize  the  costs  of  maintaining  schools. 
States  are  urged  to  recognize  those  non-educational  expenses, 
for  example,  municipal  overburden,  which  affect  local  tax  burdens. 

IV .     An  equal  educational  opportunity  implies  an  equalization  of 

educational  resources  among  school  districts.     hi  order  to  equalize 

resources  among  districts,  two  alternatives  are  available: 

(1)     Reduce  educational  funds  from  some  districts  to  raise  the 
resource  level  for  others,  or 

{2)     Provide  substantially  increased  funds  to  raise  the  poorer 
districts'  resources  up  to  a  level  enjoyed  by  the  more 
affluent  systems. 

The  later  is  obviously  preferrable. 
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Uo  school  dislr-icl  s"hould        conipclUHi  lo  r'educe  ils 
]ifvt'l  of  CApeiui  i  lu  re  whi)o  .j  SUUe  movos  loword  a«^siH:iin«i  its 
♦  '1 1  1   fo  1  0  \'A  r  i  n  J  n  c  i  n  u  j  n  tl  \.\  i    t  v  i  !>u  t  i  n  ij  'm!  ;j  u  it  t,  i  o  h  j  1   f  u  n<l  s  . 

The  cqud  1  i       i  on   lovt'l    is  a  in.iLli?r  lo  ho  i!  e  L  e  nii  i  ned 

ettcli  St.ite.    However,  it  is  r-ecomniended  thdt  the  6bth 

p er CI-' n t i  1  0  level  of  per- f\ u p  i  1   e >: p lmuI  i  i u rn? s  be  the  mini tn u ni 
stunddrd  guaranteed  by  OdCh  Stiitc. 

y_.       equality  does  not  mean  'dent,  ical  trcdtiiient.     The  crucial  value 

to  be  fostered  by  a  svstom  of  public  education  is  l\\e  opportunity 

10  succeeo  ,  not  the  un  i  f  oriii  i  ty  of  succi»ss.     Wnile  all  are  equal  under 

'.he  law.  nature  and  other  circumstances  yield  advantages  to  some, 

while  handicapping  others.     Hence,  as  the  President's  Commission 

suqije  s  tt:u .  "lo  offi.M-  children  only  equal  education,  disregarding 

d  i  f  t  L'rt'ncos   in  Iheir  c  i  rcums  ta  t^ces   is  merely  to  maintain  or  perhaps 

even  to  mdiini'y  tlie  relative  effects  of  advantage  jnd  handicap. 

Lqual   ireatmeMl  of  unequals  does  not  produce  equality." 

A  concept  of  equal  educational  opportunity  should  reflect  a 

sensitivity  to  differentials  in  costs  and  variations  in  the  ititerests 

ana  needs  of  those  to  be  educated.     Attempts  at  relieving  disparities 

by  attending  to  their  differences  will  prove  fruitless,  however, 

unless  those  needs  and  costs  can  be  clearly  identified  and  fully 

quan  t  i  f  i  ed . 

We  support  the  recommendation  of  the  Prcsidetit's  Commission 
on  School   Finance  which  calls  upon  the  States  to  develop  both 
a  Cost-of- Education  Index  and  an  Educational  Need  Index. 

IL:.    Although  it  is  at)  accepted  principle  that  the  responsibility 
for  education  is  primarily  reserved  to  the  States,  no  level  of  govern- 
ment ~-  federal,  state  or  local        can  escape  involvement  in  the 
educational   process.     The  acceleration  of  change  in  American  society, 
the  vast  mobility  of  its  people,  and  the  extent  to  which  gross 
disparities  in  education  can  reflect  adversely  on  the  quality  of  an 
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individual's  life,  have  coinbiried  to  iiiaki!  eoucalion  d  matter  of 

concern  OAtendifuj  heyotid  the  ooundar i of  Uio  several  States,  for 

Ifio  States  10  play  a  full  role  in  iiie  diilnbulion  of  funds  for 

elemenlary  and  secondary  education,  Substantial  tax  increases  will 

be  necessary.     .Many  surveys  have  concluded  that  the  average  State 

would  be  required  to  increase  its  revenue  collections  by  more  than 

thirty  percent  if  it  wished  to  assume  ninety  percent  of  the  cost 

of  public  elementary  and  secondary  education.     Yet,  the  federal  tax 

structure  severely  inipedcs  the  capacity  of  the  States  to  develop 

revenues  ot  a  rate  sufficient  to  meet  increasing  educational  costs. 

The  National  Legislative  Conference  '^ecommends  that  the 
federal  c)overnment  substantially  increase  its  level  of  financial 
assistance  {presently  at  seven  percent)  for  public  elementary 
and  secondary  education. 

IncrtMsed  federal  funding  should  serve  the  purpose  of 
assisting  the  States  toward  greater  equalisation  of  resources. 

Federal  assistance  should  take  the  form  of  block 
grants  for  education,  designed  to  promote  equalization, 
but  should  remain  otherwise  unrestricted. 

With  respect  to  P.L.  874  funds,  if  they  are  not  considered 
in  a  school  district's  ability  to  pay,  any  attempt  by  the 
State  to  provide  equalization  may  be  distorted.  Accordingly, 
wo  urge  Congress  to  give  consideration  to  allowing  those  funds, 
to  count  as  local  school  district  contributions. 

VJJ_^    Federal  assistance  is  necessary  to  maintain  certain  operating 

programs  in  elementary  and  secondary  education.     However,  even  with 

federal  assistance,  many  worthwhile  educational  programs  are  delayed 

or  even  eliminated  because  of  the  uncertainty  surrounding  the  amount 

and  tuning  of  federal  appropriations.     Adequate  foreknowledge  of 

the  amount  of  federal  assistance  is  imperative  if  States  <*'"p  to 

properly  structure  their  own  appropriations  and  tax  policy.  Many 

educators  feel  they  would  rather  not  have  the  funds  than  not  be 

able  to  depend  on  their  timely  authorization. 
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In  full  endorstMiiunL  of  tfic  rocoinmcndiJtion  of  the  Pt'es- 
ident's  Commission  on  School  Ti  nance,  we  ur<je  the  onaclnient  of 
f(Hl»M\\l   lo«ijsU\iion  n\.) '  woiilil  .)tj;i  iMnl.ue  to  state  and  Incnl 
•.ihiiiil   'ly.lroi-,  .    i  ri   Mn-  iv»MM         Jcl.iv".    'n  tCMl«MMl  outlays, 
•  •ii|hly  jicrriMil  i  |ii<   luml',  j.rnvMi'.l   in   t  lir     ri«  w  i  (m  yc'.n-. 

We  stroiujly  urge  the  Conijruss  to  ros  true  Lure  its  appro- 
priation process  so  that   school  districts  know  wcU   in  advance 
of  a  school  year  the  exact  amount  of  their  federal  aid, 

V  n  1 .     If  the  States  are  to  assume  a  more  active  role  in  public 

education,  especially  in  the  ^^2^)m  of  funding,  and  if  they  are  to 

expect  the  necessary  flexibility  in  federal  assistance.  States  must 

demonstrate  their  ability  to  appropriate  additional  funds  in  an 

efficient  manne»*. 

idzU  State  should  review  its  governance  of  education, 
the  relationship  of  state  departments  and  loc/>l  districts, 
and  the  present  and  potential  effectiveness  and  accountability, 
of  the  Department  of  Education,  in  order  to  insure  the 
efficient  flow  of  both  State  and  federal  revenue  and  to 
guarantee  that  funds,  be  they  State  or  federal,  are  applied 
for  the  purposes  intended. 

I X .    The  argument  is  made  that  a  greater  assumption  of  school  financ-- 

ing  responsibilities  by  the  State  will  undermine,  or  perhaps  even 

destroy,  the  tradition  of  local  control  of  education.     We  believe 

that  local  control   is  not  dependent  on  local  tax  raising  ability. 

Local  school  districts  are  the  creation  of  and  responsibility  of 

the  State.     Their  authority  to  raise  funds  for  education  comes  as  a 

result  of  delegation  by  the  State  of  part  of  its  own  taxing  authority. 

There  is  a  distinction  between  local  fiscal  control  and  local 

control  over  policy.     Local   fiscal  control  is  no  longer  a  possibility 

if  financial  d  i  scr  ijin"  na  t  i  on  is  to  be  terminated  in  public  education. 

Insistence  upon  financial   control  over  education  by  the  State  in 

order  to  eliminate  fiscal  discrimination  in  no  way  has  to  interfere 

with  continued  local  administrative  and  policy  c5:ntrol  of  the  schools. 

On  the  contrary,  the  new  standard  of  school  fifiance  encouraged  by 

Serrano  suggests  that  for  the  first  time  "poor"  school  districts  will 

en.joy  significant  local  control  over  educational  policy  which  the  lack 

of  resources  has  previously  made  impossible. 
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[vidonco  fails  to  denionslrate  any  correhiliun  between  an  increase 

in  lUii  St  tile  a  ..suf;p  t  i  on  of  educational  costs  and  loss  of  local 

dec  i  s  i  on -ma  k  i  ng  authoi-ity.     If  anytfiing,  tfie  evidence  suggests  tnat 

locj)     dL'cj  s }  on-mak  ing  power  to  shape  the  content  of  local  educational 

programs  is  enhanced  once  lo-cal  boards  are  freed  of  the  burden  ot* 

searching  for  the  necessary  resources. 

Regardless  of  how  the  States  decide  to  finance  their  system 
of  public  education,  ih^j  can  and  should  leave  policy  decisions 
and  administrative  control  in  the  ha*ids  of  local  districts. 
It  is  the  State's  obligation  to  insure  that  a  basic  educational 
package  is  delivered  to  all  children  on  an  equalized  basis;  it 
should  be  the  local  district's  prerogative  to  de.termine  how 
that  package  will  be  delivered. 

X_.      At  least  75  percent  of  current  operating  expenditures  in 

education  go.  into  teachers*  salaries  and  salaries  of  other  employees. 

Because  of  the  fiscal  magnitude  of  this  portion  of  educational  costs, 

increased  State  responsibility  in  this  area  wii^.  be  necessary. 

The  National  Legislative  Conference  recommends  that  as  an 
essential  corollary  to  state  assumption  of  the  fiscal  respon- 
sibility for  public  education,  the  State'should  ,o1dy  a  larger 
role  in  the  determination  of  teacher  salary  schedules. 

iil_L      The  issue  of  school  finance  reform  is  only  in  the  initial 
stages  of  debate.     It  is  certain  that  reform  will  not  come  overnight 

and  may  not  coirie  at  all  unless  there  is  an  ongoing  effort  of 
concerned  organizations  and  interest  groups  to  educate  both  the  public 
.Mill  i'Ilm, l.fd  officials  .ibout   th<.'  crisis  (i\c\i\(}  us. 

In  this  regard,  we  wish  to  express  our  agreement  with  thr 

general  policy  statement  on  Educational  Finance  Reform  adopted 
by  the  National  Governors'  Conference.     In  particular,  we  endorse 
its  two  major  recommendations  calling  for  immediate  action 
'from  the  States  toward  equalizing  educatiocnal  opportunities  and 
urging  assumption  by  the  federal  government  of  far  greater 
responsibility  for  the  financing  of  education. 
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^11'     If^f"  'i^'^^-  i^ession  of  Corujress  promises  to  be  a  critiCiil  one  for 

thi.'  future  of  public  educaiion  in  the  UtiiUnl  St.Uev,.     All  of  Iho 

tnajor  furuiiinj  bills  for  elementtjry  am)  secoiuUiry  education  will  be 

up  for  review.     The  Njiional  Legislative  Confercfice  looks  forward  to 

working  together  with  other  concerned  orgatii  Zdti  ons ,  such  as  the 

Governors'  Conference  and  the  Education    Commission  of  the  States, 

to  press  Congress  for  financial  assistance  to  help  States  r.ieet  .their 

responsibilities  in  public  education. 

The  Special  Committee  on  School     Finance  recognizes  that 
its  task  is  tiot  completed  upon  subtnission  of  this  Report,  The 
Committee  should  contit)ue  to  function  in  order  to  encourage  the 
implementation  of  those  recommendations  agreed  upon  by  the 
National   Legislative  Cotiference  and  to  attend  to  the  ongoing 
developments  in  the  field  of  school  finance  reform.     It  should 
also  expand  its  lobbying  efforts  with  Congress  and  State 
Legislative  Leaders  and  increase  its  public  relations  efforts 
to  that  end, 

******** 

The  National  Legislative  Conference  has  offered  the  preceding 
recommendations  on  school  finance  with  an  awareness  that  reform  of  the 
manner  in  which  educational  revenues  are  levied  and  spent  is  a 
necessary  but  not  sufficient  condition  for  the  realization  of  the 
societal  goals  we  have  established.    While  there  is  much  to  commend 
in  our  education  system,  a  great  deal  of  work  remains  to  be  done 
before  the  promise  of  quality  education  is  fulfilled.    We  are  faced 
with  a  tremendous  challenge  and  a  great  opportunity,  for  there  is 
no  more  important  business  in  an  open,  democratic  society  than  the 
education  of  our  young. 
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.:•<•;<••    ;,rvv  v:.  //'  ^^i.^icol  j':KaK,.'<^  uyiticn'.  ,iitc  to  '-h'ir  oner- 

'  •  -  ( .' :\  *  i'. ;  •.  / c» : . :' : :  ■  't;  .  ■ ; '  :  h'?  !h ;  io  na  I  Levy  i a  Ui  i  ivr 

;'<-'.'.■  tr'-,:  rri-'i'!.'':.:  s':>:  ^  f  lu  j'o)*  i:istiur:nj  quaCClu  c'«-»i-*u  w". ^ 

;»:.;  .  -i  i',:rt       :.:('ti  :'jr  nil.  iJ'ii  Idr-'n  ^\v\KOi  he  tr.ii:.  Co  ton-:  r..} 

cur  r.t.' r'-:l/  ::rf.r:at'L  ly       uncqnaiiiwi  Coval  nunaiion  for  yu>:,:i>:~y . 
"fii.-       v\''.;L^vrj'^"V.':ii; J' ■V :^:£ t •.V;f.'7.7:  i- ^  »'  rfh:fyirm:j  itn  hcLu:j'  that  thu  ({ualiiu 
j;'  .:  f.t:^!:,'  .  .7:;:\^ .nhvuIJ  w:  .'v  Ji-'.cir'n'ncd  h:j   L'x^aC  vcaith  arid  ihut  thfi) 

:jri.'Ujiplr       :\y.::)o':.:!'lc         c^iuitihlc  izr.d  ctti'fit  t.o  nct'Vc  c:a  the  pcLicy  oh.jccLivt' 
.ill  :h':  ^cr. 
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iuf  r.t;«i   "-ii-.H'lr.  At  I   'M    l'*rv,  ot  ti.Tu  I  :.i    Mittuii  .1-!  im:»  I  ,11  ittn  spis'i.il  tovr'nuc 

i-vi.hMu«.'  ls:.!i^.itfs  th.ii   in  .luiu-,  i"n.«  Akini  n  1  st :  .ti  i  on  will   i  und  ;mly  ihoso  )>rtn;r.iras 

i.iiui.  It  wint.'.J         I'.uifii  un«i^'^  tin-  lU-tUT  S^.-houlfi  Act  and  will  noi  fund  prour,-»n!S  whU-h 
i.OJi-  M«>t    i;uMspor.Ut'ii  uiuiiT  Ih.it  ,Jt:i.  T!»i;;  k.'ul.J  nuMn  ili.»rt«  w«iiild        m)  ft-J^'nl  lundp 
til  -.upporl  o{  s.  lun>l.  t»i  puDli.-   1  i i-rar  io:. ,  ni>  l  untis;  lo  si  n-npthvn  SUiu-  Dop.irt noiu 

»'(■  r..:(K'ai  ii>!i .  Mv*  :io  ivm.is  :or  S'.fus-I  di.-;irii:ts  irrp.u^Lcd  I'V  cat  oj-.ory         flii  Idr.-n ,  i.f., 
ll'.osi-  whos..'  pai-«.MUs  '-otr  HI)  U'lifiMi  j»r«ipt'riy  biit   ]ivo  in  private  r«.s  id*.'nr«.'s . 
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Scujitor  MnNisM.i:.  I  iliiiik  Son:itor  llar(l(»r  is  nr<)jn^to  adilivss  him- 
solf  prinijirily  ti>»  t ho  iinpiict  aitl  point. 
Ml-.  II.MjDKiu'^'I'hat  isrorriTt. 

.'^onator  M»,iM>.\i.f:.  Th:\\  will  tlio  issi}(»  tlic  otluT  pMiU'l  will  Kh» 
jMhln'.<sinir  hynW  tf).  I  ihouirljt  nijiyl)t»  I  rouM  jnst  aslv  :i  frw  <pn»s< ioii.*< 
oT  von.  Mr.  S;jlio.  mihI  ihcn  nMiirn  t<)  S»»n;itur  I  InrJor. 

!  riL^H'c  Avitli  rvrrytliinir  tli:il  tlio  ('()niVn'iir(»  is  saying,  !iinL  mom 
tliMii  tli:it,  I  coMimtMnl  tlu'  ( 'onfci'rncc  for  luivin^r  (ln»  cnura^n'  to  movo 
oui  alu'ai]  of  iIm'  roiii'ts  and  (Irclaro  as  a  ni:itt<M-  of  social  fxilicy  and 
<Mpiity  tlu*  prop:>siii()n  dial  \\\v  courts  anvscckinir  locnforiY-  thron<ili 
tlM»  laws. 

I  lliink  tljiit  is  a  iini(HM'  position.  In  t  his  <'aHi' ( inwnunont  is  actually 
inovinLrl)cforc  I  he  courts  fcqu ire  movement. 

Secondly.  I  tliink  we  would  all  aL^i-e<'  that  oui-  present  Federal  aid 
jjroirraujs  ouLdit  to  1h'  looked  at  to  determine  how  they  can  1h»  stream- 
line<l.  mo(|erni/./.ed.  and  consolitlated  wlun'e  it  mak(»s  mmis<'.  My  jw.r- 
sonal  opinion  is  lhat  there  is  no  ^^tandartl  fonmda  that  settles  thai 
issue:  that  we  iiist  *>uirht  to  son  of  airree  toirether  where  c<mso!idatioti 
is  possiI»k%  and  wlwre  it  is  not,  l>ec:nise  there  is  a  share*]  national  as 
well  as  State  and  local  interests  that  we  have  t<»  r(M'<HiciIe  liore. 

I*"ach  time  I  iro  home  and  talk  to  edu<'ators  I  lu'ar  alKM.it  tho  irr<^> 
sponsible  way  i^i  which  C<m*^Vi':^:i  ap[)ropr}a^<vs  Tuoney  for  <'<l(i<»:ttioii, 
now  coni]>ounded  !  think  hy  the  even  irreater  irrespoiisihility  of  tlic 
exi'cntive  in  imponndinir  mont»y. 

(If  conrs<^  the  net  ellect  eve!i  when  the  money  arrivt^s.  if  it  (Ws 
arriw.  i:-  to  devalue  it.  I  think  we  would  <levahio  t h*»  edn<'Mt ion  dollar 
snl»stantially  when  it  comes  to  tMlncatioii  h*»<'anse  it  is  niK'ertaiii.  it  ar- 
rives late,  and  every  sch(K>l  adtnitiistrator  tells  tne  luvanse  of  tiiat  they 
try  to  put  Federal  aid  monev  in  soil  of  a  what  yon  i!ii<zht  oall  s^ift 
status  an<l  used  Wtv  thinirs  which  can  150  if  ii*»ces>arv.  and  nst*  State  anti 
local  moneys  for  essential  thin<,^s.  This  m*»ans  tliat' tlu»  Fedora!  money 
is  not  diininishitijr  in  pro|>orti()ii  but  the  way  in  which  we  do  it  it 
<Iiminishes  fui'ther  the  value  of  the  money  towani  odiicatin^r  our 
chihlren. 

Si'veral  of  us  an*  tryiiiL^  to  <rct  1-year  a<lvance  ftiiulin;:.  It  must 
he  very  dillieult  for  the  State  lo^rislatiires  to  \n\t  their  l)U<l.irots  to- 
i^t»ther  not  kiiowliiir  wh.at  they  are  <roin<r  to  iret  for  fed  oral  aid,  partie- 
iilarly  in  IjLdit  of  the.«e  iinp'omidmenrs  pra<'tices.  So  J  liavo  no  n^al 
arirumcn!  with  anythinir  the  Cnufvivnro  has  said.  As  tt  matter  of  fact, 
it  haslM»eii  verv  helnfiil  tons.  I  l)olieve  I  have  no  <|uestioiiS. 

1  intro<luced  a  l>ill — f  tliink  yon  are  fatniliar  with  it  — on  <ron<»ral 
aid  to  education.  If  the  ronference  ir<'ts  a  chance.  1  would  liko  tlio 
Conference  to  look  at  that  and  react  to  it. 

Secondly,  I  am  working  on  a  temporarv  measure  doalinir  with  this 
cham/e  in  the  title  I  fornnda  where  a  lot  of  rtiral  commuuitios.  f  think 
suhurhan  communities  as  well,  it^v  losiii<r  suhstaiitial  ainotints  of 
money  U!ul(»r  the  ehamres  since  this  fornmla. 

Do  you  have  a.  reaction  to  that  prohlein  ?  Tan  you  su;r;?est  what  wo 
mi<rht do  then*  ? 

Mr.  S.\no.  \A'i  me  rea(»t.  if  I  mi^jht.  first  to  havin^r  thi^  bill  and  mh- 
stnntially  clian;:iii;r  tlie  Federal  role  in  fiindin^r  ejementarj'  and  sec- 
ondary education. 

Then*  is  a  hasic  commit mt»nt  on  tlie  part,  of  t\\p  National  Tjopislatii'C 
Conference  to  coiitimye  dialojr  and  discussion  witli  tlio  edueatioii  of- 
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iuT  :\n\\  \hv  ( M>\rriw»r's  <'oiifrrciir<*  to  try  to  nirivo  fit  rouvontions  ami 
to  Ik»  ;is  lu'lpfnl  tu<  \yv  r:m  l4>  flu*  Ton^rn'ss  in  tlu»  yo:irs  nlM':ul  :i.s,  Itlioy 
inovo  to  ivvisi'  flu»  ImmIohiI  p:irf icipntion  in  «Mliic:ition  fiin<!infr,  Wc 
oiroi  onr  fnliost  r«»o|M'r:if  ion  in  tryin<rto     Iiclpfiil  in  tlie  yonrs  jiIickI. 

1  think  too  ofirn  we  h:ivr  Ikhmi  tliToUct  in  onr  «hity  in  sitting  <lown 
:\Ui\  nyinir  to  ;inivr  :it  coninioii  Sisito  positions  :\\u\  snpplyinjj;  sonic  in- 
formation :indkiiou  l«Mj;rr  tliat  wv  linvr  at  Stafo  Irvrls  to  ConjnH'SR.  Wc 
intond  to  rlian<r<»  tliat  and  "ork  vory  lianl  at  fliat  in  yrai-s  :ilio:i<l  and 
try  tobo  liolpfnl  to  you, 

Senator  Moxivai.k.  I  think  one  thin«r  \  not  fin«l  in  yoursttitcmcnt 
that  ini«rht  he  nu'ntionetl  isthattlie  If  vol  of  Federal  stip|>ort. foro^liica- 
tion  ♦ri'iierally  is  ahyssnial  if  yon  eoi\;'pare  it  witli  what  loeal  ;^)vcrn- 
inc'nts  liave  done  in  tlie  hist  10  veal's  and  whatStato  «rovornmont5  have 
(lone. 

Wv  h'.wv  )>een  very  ne<5lipM)(.  it  sitmis  to  me,  in  tho  Federal  role  in 
t  rvin«r  to  lielp  yon  meet  your  res)>onsibHitics, 

Mr.  S.M'.«».  I  think  once  a  le\el  of  fuinlivi;r  J'^Muains  stnti«\  that,  in 
elfert.  ji  drcreas*'  rather  than  a  static  situation  UM'ause  ohvie/usly  eosis 
iro  u{».  .\s  a  matter  of  faet.  if  funds  remain  level  and  tho  sjimo  pfx>*?ram 
is  <  ontinued.  that  means  it  refjuives  State  and  loeal  effort-  to  maintain 
that  s;ime  pro^rmni. 

IJelatinj:  to  yonr  other  <|nestion  in  tonus  of  fnndinp  bv  t r^o  ohan^ 
in  VMO  hM-el.  no  matter  wliethrr  we  have  adopted  any  particnlar  posi- 
ti«>n  as  an  or«raiii/ation,  I  would  only  ocuniiiont  that  niv  oxiwricncc  in 
the  Ie«:islature  is  that  we  jioiiorally  find  we  luivo  need  to  put  hold  harm- 
less provisions  in  le«rishition  whore  it  creates  a  ;rood  doal  of  dfe^'uption 
in  loeal  s<'lioo]  distri«ls  or  other  ]o<'al  units  of  ^roveriiinent  tluit  sim- 
ply are  not  aerept^ihle. 

yh%  II.NKDKK.  May  I  respond  to  the  Cjuest ion.  Senator ? 

Senator  MosnAi.r..  Certatjily. 

Afr.  f  f  AKDKK.  As  a  typical  iHust ration,  tho  arnotmt  of  nionoy  that  the 
Federal  Con;L'resR  has  appropriated  for  tho  srho<d  Inneh  program  has 
irone  down  while  tlie  cost  of  food  has  risen  remarkably,  as  wo  all  know. 
I  use  f  Jiat  as  a  classic  ilbisf  ration  of  not  koepin^r  pace  M  Jth  costs. 

.\s  a  <'«>ns<»(]uence  of  course  wc  have  to  al^sorb  thest*  costs,  oitlier  the 
State  has  to  {nl)Sor]>  them,  but  ceil/ainly  somelKwly  must  absorb  thorn. 

.*ienator  Movuai.k.  As  you  know,  this  committee  dwis  not  have  ju- 
riwliction  over  the  school  lunch  pm;rrani. 

Mr.  IIakukk.  '^'es.  Senator :  i  uiq' tlial  just  as  an  illustration. 

Senator  Moxdam:.  Wv  are  all  very  iutereste«i  in  this,  and  we  oujrht 
to  have  a  substantial  new  bill  to  try  Ho  malce  up  for  some  of  tijos**  c<^t 
differenees. 

IJe^n-ct  fully  T  have  to  leave. 

[Senator  Pell  ai^sumrvl  the  ehair.] 

Senator  I  V.u..  Thank  you  verA*  much.  .Senator  Mondalo. 

Mr.  Ifardor.  wo  have  your  printed  testimony. 

^fr.  IlAnuKKt  Thank  you.  .S'liator.  I  appreciate  this  op|>ortnnity,  I 
shall  read  the  statenietit  that  I  have  presented.  an«l  1  will  Uy  to 
summarize  it  very  l)rieflv  to  ]xmi\t  out  some  of  th««^  pmblorn.s  that  we 
areli.avin«r  in  Kansas  ui  ivlation  to  impact. 

Setiator  Pkll.  Your  full  statement  will  ap|K'ar  in  the  roconl  at  the 
rofichision  of  your  testimony. 
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STATEMEHT  OF  HON.  JOSEPH  C.  HARDER.  STATE  SEJfATOl  OF 
THE  STATE  OF  KARSAS 

.Mr.  II.\!;i)Ki!.  I\:i!isas  wus  iiiulor  :i  roint  uiamhito  to  chaugt*  its 
method  of  tiiijiDciii;:  piiMir  othu'nt ioii.  A  joint  roiiimittro  roin|>os<Ml  of 
nicmlxM-s  4ir  hntli  pnlitii'iiJ  |)jii(irs  \\<nk<Ml  (lilip'iitly  oxploriiin;  ;ilK>tit 
i'vviy  avoiino  |M>ssil9K»  to  koo|)  up  with  :i  fonmila  fliuf  wonM  i»qu«(.lizo 
4MliMjition:il  oppoHniiitios  in  thr  SiitU'  of  Kansas  f<>  nuTt  ihv  <.mrt, 
tostofC^iMuvll. 

Thi*y  finally  :ift<T  cxplorinnr  *^\\  avoiuu'S  hxivr  tuiopUMl  whut  wo  call 
tho  4Miuali/.in;r  roin^'pt.  It  is  workin;:  v<'i y  wvU.  Stnf  i,sti<'s  sliow  iihont 
Sl>  poiNM'Uf  f)f  tlu'  school  <iistri<'fs  fall  info  this  hx'al  offort,  Wtwmii  20 
and  ^A)  niills.  and  so  we  do  think  we  have  aroofnplish<'rl  a  wry  gtvt^t 
'u\  <Mjnali/.af  ion. 

Kvcry  9iA'\\{M}\  disf  rirt  inwst  uwxkv  a  h^al  ininiin\iin  effort,  an<l  that 
is  sot  hy  statiifo.  toward  raising  its  l)udjrot.  Wlion  tlio  hndpis  jjiro  sot 
oach  school  district  iiuist  rais<'  li/,  |K?raMit.  of  its  local  woaltli  in  fntid- 
\u*S  that  l)ud;r«'f.  that  is  not  fnndo<l.  tho  8ta<o  inakos  up  the  diffor- 
onco.  If  \IU  percent  of  the  local  woalth  is  fnndod,  tlion  noSt^itoaid  is 
nvoivcd. 

Ox  4'ours<'  thoro  are  sonio  dodnctions  tliat  aro  involvo<l.  and  one 
of  tluMn  of  conrso  wo  did  nso  under  I'uhlic  Law  874  wlucli  wo  oon- 
sidororl  ff)  U>  a  hual  ivsonroo  in  tho  conjpMtation  of  Stato  aid.  Hero 
is  pro<  isHy  what  hap|>onod.  I  think  I  oould  Ijost  illustrate  witli  this 
<«xainp1o.  ,lnnrtioi!  City^  which  educates  the  majority  of  children  from 
th<'  ujiiitary  !)as<»  at  Fort  Riley,  has  a  biid«ret  of  a  little  over  $2  million. 
It  rec<Mves  sdKMit  nnllion  from  lfNd»lio!  Law  874.  and  tho  local 
f>ro|H'rty  fax  ^^onoratos  uhoiit  thn»e-<|U!irters  of  a  r^Plion,  hut  if  the 
Pnl)li<  Law  S74  cannot  l)o  considonMl  as  a  local  rosJ^rturco,  Junction 
City  would  Iiave  no  tax  levy  whatsoever,  and  they  wouhl  inde^  hiiv« 
$7rif».000  pins  more  than  they  can  lejrally  hnd^et  and  extend. 

Tln'n  wo  have  another  district  which,  of  course,  is  also  a  military 
h^is<\  Fort  f>(»avonworth.  and  it  is  located  on  tho  military  has*%  and  it 
has  approxinjately  itf>Oi)  students.  If  Puhlie  Law  fi7J  funds  are  indeed 
withhold,  the  school  cannot  o|ierate  past  IVcemlior  1  of  this  year, 
Uvanso  there  hap|)ons  to  lie  no  pro|>orty  tax  has*?  which  can  lie  taxed, 
it  l)oinjr;rovernineni  property' — military  property. 

.^o  I  wo(dd  Sfdmiit  to  you  it.  is  absolutely  impossible  to  have  an 
<»<pinli/.ation  fonnnla  relatinjr  to  school  Hnances  without  taking  into 
account  and  consideration  the  effort  of  Public  f^w  874. 

I  would  s!ijr|Lr<'st  to  yoiii.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  rules  and  ^lide- 
lines  >^)f  the  statute:^  In?  chun^red  so  that  Public  f*iw  874  fu5ids  could 
Ik» ronsi<lerod  a  local  resotirre. 

S<*nator  Pkij..  I  am  noJ  sure  that  I  fully  understand  that.  In  fact, 
I  know  that  I  do  not. 

Von  shan>  with  Xorth  Dakota  and  some  other  states  this  Kime 
,j)rohlom.  but  le»t  tis  tise  this  Jtinction  City  example  which  you  have  on 
p.'iire  4  of  your  prepared  .statement. 

Vou  sav  yon  have  general  aid  in  your  budget  that  comes  directly 
from  tlie  .^Jato  in  the  amount  of  ?2,.W.152.  UHiai  you  are  saying  is  that 
hastoU*  doducte<I  from  the  general  State  aid? 

Mr.  IlAitDFii.  It  is  not  deducted  from  the  general  State  aid. 

^Senator  Pw J.,  ft  is  added  to  it, 
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Mr.  II.MiiMf:.  If  is  in  addition  f(i  it:  (hut  is  (v)fwf, 
.S'luUor  |*r.M..  So  ycm  li:ivo  .^'J  inillion  pins  $l.r)  inillioiu  tiioii  you 
liavo  u  pnipoiiy  t:u\  lovy  of  $7S2.<Hio. 
Mn  I Iakukk. 'VU'M  is corroot . 
St'iiaitor  Pr.i.i,.  What  istlio  prohloin  i 

Mr.  ll.\ia»Ki;.  The  prohli'nj  is  if  you  wiHiliold  fJic  $Kr»  inillion.  In 
Junrlion  City  thoy  luv  rato^ory  \  stndoiits,  1'liry  ;nv  U»iii;r  witlilu'ld 
Im'^uiiso  of  llu'  way  tlir  o(pjali/.atio!i  formula  is  writtoii  in  Kaii.sa.s. 

\\\'  }Wi'}\vi\  A  piioiH^  rail  y('st<M*<lay  frorn  HEW,  and  t  uiid('i*staii(l 
thv  U'IIam-  is  hriui!-  writtt'ii  tollay.  Iliat  tlu'y  arc  witlilioldiiifr  :dl  Pul)li(^ 
Law  S71  funds  IxTausc  of  i]u*  \vay  tho  foruiula  is  written,  horauso  flioy 
maintain  wo  ust*  it  as  a  dcduftion.  Tlioy  woul<l  nM'rivo  less  Stato  aid 
or  no  Slate  iM  at  all  ln'cnus*'  lM'<loral  aid  would  1h'  takin;:  its  place, 
and  tins  istla*  rase. 

Tlicy  are.  as  you  ean  see  from  iliis  example,  irottin;:  over  $2  inillion 
in  State  aid.  l)Ut  wo  are  aildinir  to  that  l^iMie  Law  S74  funds  to  fniul 
tliis-^"!  million  l»ndi:i't.:uid  with  loeal  otToit,  whiHi  is  tlio  local  pro|)orty 
tax  they  are  irettiiii:  !?7S2.000  fmm  that  soun'e  to  fund  tlioir  hnd^rot. 

Von  see  tliey  are  not  Iwin*;  dis('riminato<l  a^rainst  just  In^'ause  tlioy 
an*  jLTcttini:  Pnhlic  I*aw  S7}  funds.  I  suhiuit  to  you  I  do  not  think  we 
<'an  <'<pnili/,e  wit hout  takiiiiT that  into  acco\mt. 

Senator  i*ki  i..  In  otiier  words,  the  law  shouhl  ho  chan;rod  so  (his 
annunit  wonM  iH)t  hedodneted. 

Mr-,  II.MjDr.i:.  That  is  correct.  I  would  like  to  soo  it  clianuod  so  that 
it  eon  hi  1k'  eonsidenNl  as  a  lorttl  resource,  h<vause  actually  Puhlic  F/iw 
S7I  funds  are  paid  in  lien  of  ta,N*'S,  and  they  should  1>o  eonsiuerod  a.s  a 
tax  soun'e  or  ecpnvalont  to  that.  .\s  a  <*ons<'(pienco  it  l)ceoines  a  local 
n'.<our<*c.  State  o<lueation  wonld  then  he  pn'dicat<M?  u|>on  tho  wealth  of 
that  ^lif^triet.  and  I  wonhl  suhinit  to  yon  I  <lo  not  Indiove  tho  school 
ilistriets  are  iMviiiir diseriniinat<'<l  airainst  at  all. 

If  w<'  cannot  (Jo  this,  they  wouhl  have  no  local  mill  lovv,  and  there 
are  several  seliool  di.'^tricts  like  that  in  our  State.  Mliich  certainly  (lis- 
ecjualizes,  Ei*:lity-live  to  percent  of  the  school  districts  do  indeed 
make  very  close  if  not  similar  effort .s  i  n  tlu'ir  ta.xes. 

Senatoi-  IV.i.i..  'I'his  is  an  acute  pn>?»lenu  and  I  will  have  tho  staff  sot. 
this  foiih  fo?'the^  memlK'rs  of  the  committee  so  wo  can  all  more  fully 
undei-stand  it. 

Seinitor  Hathaway. 

S(^nat(M-  irvTiiAWAV.  I  do  not  have  any  questions  at  this  timo. 

Senator  Pr.i.i..  1  think  I  will  wait  until  the  rest  of  tho  |)anel  testifies 
on  impact  :nd  in  L^etieral  :and  then  I  will  have  some rjuest ions.  Wo  ap|)ro- 
cia to  your  special  proh'om,  and  we  will  i\o  what  wo  can. 

Mr.  H.Minr.i:.  l'5:^^?i)k  you  very  innch.  T  appreciate  the  op|iortnnity  to 
a|u>car  In^fcu^'  yoti  t1)is  inorninir. 

Senator  Pki. I..  Senator  .Staffonl. 

Senator  Sr.vrrora).  Thank  vou,  Mr.  (iiairinan.  F  was  not  lioro  to  lioar 
the  witnesses'  (testimony  so  |  will  not  ask  any  questions. 

Senator  IV.ix.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Ilanler.  Your  ftiW  statement  will  \wi 
put  in  tho  record,  and  jrroat  care  will  he.  devoted  to  this  particular 
pmhleni  which  is  not  unique  to  K-insas.  'I'lfiere  are  other  States  in  the 
sa iiM^  sit  nation*  as  T  am  sure  you  a T-e  aware. 

Mn  If.vfrnKff.  Ves. 

i  Tlje  infornuat ion  snpplie<l  hy  Mr.  Harder  follows :] 
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Sv-T.^iif  ciaiu,  r:.o  ru-;:.  C-.-lnur. 

.\ur.^uj  State  SorjtC'T  Joiep'  -urjjr 

......        :jr-*i.i:jr;;  fe^rfdl  itatJto^  an^  dj*,1r:^;:rd:1vc  r-;'c;;i',<.-:ior^  ccncc.T,-, ..  • 

.^t  t.'.<*  LCucaticr,  Ccrjrn'i-jioA  c.f  zr.n  Stat»i:>  end  tne  '^dflc.'.i'  Lev;''.jl--'"vv  Cw. 

Tr.e  liictaiii  of  *::y  teit1:";0r_)'  A'f  1 1  r'iCu:;  0'  i'if  nc^  r'.d'iii  ic^cci  "tv-u.'.cj  '.w.-.  -Cvv.-r. 
.  «...  .r.Oit  f*i:n111ar  wttn  It*  Isut  other  itatos  i.avt  seen  cr  unccylsteCly  A'i'.*.       cc/.'-'rc"  v.- 

t^o  iar.o  prcsler:  trat  the  !<anij;  Lei-is'.at-rc  encour.torod  witn  resDCct  t;:  v/'. 

.'euil2lr.5  tr.at  t.'.e  oli  Kansjs  scr.col  f'inuf.ce  Uv.'i  cicJ  not  provide  for  es--'.*!::-.- 
:-A  effort  or  e^uallred  ecJjcationil  ooncrt-nity,  cccr.lttees  of  t^e  .Kansas  Le'iiJi— re 
i;-ii2C  t.'-.e  5fCb;a.T,  fcr  a  nuri^er  cf  yeari  bofcre  trjo  Sc^.co^  District  Ecuc' 'Iri;* 

wj^  erjctc<i  In  i573.    During  tne  cajr^e  of  tnese  stUufes,  sever*:]  court  citci  .".*:vw 
rj;j';r.;c  itate  lo^lilatures  to  provide  for  oq-ulUation  of  tux  effort  ono  ecuca„*,c.-.u. 
i wortun'ities.    In  JCansdS,  d  Cdie  /.as  filed  and  a  cistrict  court  jLd.'e  rultc  th^i 
.\ir:i>  liwi  did  not  confom  with  tr.e  stite  or  tr.e  federal  constitutior.s.    The-  :C4.r.;«i 
'\:;urr.3y  Cenerul  evidently  agreed  witn  that  rulinc  iince  it  was  rot  appei'ed  tc  t/.; 
.w'.i-:.  Suprc-'-.e  Court.    The  judcje  ordered  t*ie  Le^u latere  to  re&tf-ucture  tr.e  ichoo". 
.•■..'.ince  iyitc-n^  !?y  July,  1973. 
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f  <.•::■•'  \\  r„i        ul. :  i..,! '  :       l.  ■;  f         •  :.,'kir:  ^: 

ld!;i  Jjwf^  ^"^  it'.v-:  u       -^„T:u■^...  incij^nv;  L;:^^:j-'J.       ^  ..ffccloJ  Un$is,  tMcr; 

Tf.j;  ^;--.'fj!  di.1  f^'-  jlr  if.  Viv  1373  Sc^v:.!  :<v;iricl  i.,;.ci1ir  tion  A;:t  is 

I'd'.f'l  ct^  f.';v  '  'JV;,:f:,»  power  ccncepl.    Ir>  qcnerjl,  tf-o  for::"jla  iti 

Ac'v  is  ci^.'J  ;/:i  Jt  2  ctisiric'.  li^.a)  elfo'-t  raU'  [ItP.)  is  ;-'re«sCr  ilr.l  ly  law  c-t 

for-  J  s:"-- •  •       c-<"  "no*-;'.''  ^i.;•■■,;f■l  h"''f  pu^il  a*.  ilel':r-  >,f.j  uo;!c'f  J 

tct:e.:u>  v.*-.kfi  •Jivi.ijs  .ristrk's  iflf  ef>r,->nt;.ciri*,  ^jitc^c.riri  SL'"!t^.:t<l  through  aralysis 
0*'  rio;:ij--  costs  p-'-  -Jt.  w^'-iaus  U-.r^s  of  cnr-o: V  • -.t.    If  the  B)'P 

0^  a  district  Is  -crp  cr  lt"^s  t^i-^n  t'v  'j-';:.-it  s:^ocifie:1  in  th«»  e- rollr  ..-nt-rr?'  scbcdob-. 
tro  LtR  is  arc;-/--* -ofutcly  r:rv       less  t^;an  iho  prcscriltd  ICR  of  l.'j,.  The 
district's  wealth  is  njItif.liod  by  its  LCR  to  det<>n^'.ir,o.  in  pcirt.  how  nuch  the 
district  will  have  to  rjise  tc  fir.ijr.re  ^is  goneral  fund  budget.    Therefore,  the 
higher  a  district's  lifP  in  relation  lo  the  specified  or  '*norr."  tV?  in  its  «nrollnrnt 
Laterjoo'.        hii.hc--  its  LER  a'^d  tf;e  jrrater  Us    deiluction  basid  on  district  wealth. 
5l«^ti'  aid  is  pr:vid-d  if  the  re^^ind  local  effort  (district  wtalth  tii!>'.  ICR  plus 
olhe*-  ,!cJj^tio^i  dis.j'^se.i  bel:.^)  does  not  prc'l":c  eror.jh  revenue?  to  finjnce  a 
distr ic  '.'l;  '*o*^^'r.il  tui.d  h^1.;v>^. 

r-*cjre  ^, p i  t  i  j  "*  i y .  y i-n :  ^  t j  te  aid  f  nr  a  district  i  i  c ot^ipu ted  /j s  foil  ov/s  : 
tiit  ciit^ti  i^'.' s  le-.-./lly  iiulh%?*j;ed  s-.r^ral  fuJ.d  I'ud  iM  'JJJ'jJj,  of 
a.    district  wraith  ivnoz  the  district  UK. 
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Ci«.viLl5  Iwv  "..L^iiU"  {— '  t-hin  to  du.trict*  v,\V)  high  "wcjllir"  per 

pj;::J  >j  r'Ji  ■.;»•:  :f  ( >■  j'lJir;  th«j  ;otjl  (.'(i-j.;  1 1  ZfJ  iit.Sf'^<it'd  varjtj*.ion  inj 

L*.':.':/.  'V'.' J rJlLl*J>J.l'y!  .Ll'"J^  ^l"JiIll>.  ^j.       ."i:*  furj<;        tM-v  h?.\^'  vjl'» 

^IS*'  IJ^J.'Il.^'  iLl-'-'!^!^  v>'  1 'ia  li;''n  (  W"1«:um]  ^.-yopr  rty  t>"ir :  (-vf-!  p*.  f ro^        p.vj  oriy. 

If  Pbtl-,  c  I  J,-,'  87-  ri*:»?irts  ctre  not  ccnsidcrod  in  the  cor  i^j  tat  ion  of  state  did, 
sor:o  schcjl  di^trictb  v.ojJd  ndvc  no  <;en';rdl  fund  ijx  levy  ancJ  their  rcvtnjs  would 
e.<cc<?d  the  ij*  cj^.t  V-t  it  is  pcssiblo  for  the*,  to  leqally  budget  cr  spend.  have 
listed  t*y.o,i  three  Kj'^si^i  &ch&ol  districts  which  rcct:ive  larre  suns  of  874  funds  dv.i 
the  *iir>our.t  cf  the  propct'ty  tax  levy  for  the  budget.    As  you  will  ret i to.  the 

ai"0-^nt  of  874  fu^.ds  received  tiy  ejch  sch.ool  district  ilo  prior  year,  v;hich  is 
considered  in  ccrpjtirg  state  aid.  far    y.ceeds  the  amount  of  the  property  tax 
levy,    1  would  particularly  call  your  attention  to  Lines  5  M  6.    Junction  City 
would  receive  o;er  3/4  of  a  r.illion  dolUrs  in  revcr.ue  thut  it  v/ould  be  unoblo 
to  spt-nd  if  874  fundf.  are  not  co»<sidered  in  the  cor  pu  tut  ion  of  state  aid.  This 
alsD  rvjijr?s  it  would  have  PR  '""J.'  }Syy,  gc^-t-'''^'  o;;cratio'i  of  the  ii:  ^ol 

dist-^'ct.    Th'j  'r.ashl.'jirn  and  Dt-r.'y  schc::)!  districts  v.'ould  havi-  c«pprGxi(,i;.lcly 
iltCC,r/*0  ''C'Cess  rrvc'.ue"  v;i*h  nn  /i^'^  -t^I  fiind  ''^IJ  Isyj.' 

Junt  tian 

1,  GcMf  il        I  i  .      i  aili'pt'  J  for  l97i-/4  Sb,0?7,4o0    «:,334,15;:  <4.C/l.r.- 
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Junct  io?! 

!i»:'r'- "7^ J A 

{•» -pert.,'         li»v;'  -it  PL         r,:.t  .^0  0  0 

df.i.;.t.ej  '  ;a',6iG       i^7,(M  -^{sIn;;? 

whu;»i  t'ccei.c-  re'nii,oly  little  or  ro  r'L  874  lunJs,  huv(«  :;c'p(rol  furd  ta>.  rates 
fu'';!:-;;  'r;/.        T,v,-       !■  1  Hs. 

The  new  •3'>.'.:>  oc^-^wl  r-n-iil  i.*  Jtiui  iOrrul-.i  provi.ioi  j  ccnsid-ratlo  d'.'af"  of 
{/fopon  ly  tji  r<--l  H'f  ffrviry  sc^icr-l  districts  thi  oj-'ihout  l^i--  ^t.it^.v     Is' i.^'/or'.  in 
t*:o  tfrrtv  scl!::  ''  -li       c*.s  lisl»."J  1-^1cj.i.„  v.Hict:  vccmvc^I  hvjc  surs  of  C  4  f^rd'^, 
Also  TXxt'i*'*;.!  J  rf,d..ctOon  in  prop'-Mty  ta>  for  ccnoiMl  cporrftinj  purposes. 

1972  t>'>-f'\ll  1073  V'H'^ral 

and  Cov  nty  and  Coi.'Hy  Ar-.o.int  0^ 

Junction  City  "    ' YbJ'iiryiUl''  '      . AVi.i'i  i Vy.BS'n.iUs 

fH-rby  3?.i:9  17,74  -15,5^ 

Washburr  3r,,9i  23,71  .U.2a 

The  Jur.c:ior.  City  SO:oo\  district  y.'ill  rt-ceive  C^-'.  of  it^  general  fund  t.L.^;ot 
frt;-.  strfto  jnd       iJ/-;  ciid.    Wasfiturn  school  district  will  roccivo  {>'^' an  J  l>'t.y 
will  TOceiv»>  7?.  fro    tHo'>o     0  «;o  .rco«i. 

Th*'  fat.-.rfs  Lcjio lati.'-f'  Iij'.  c*' i:ti>d  a  ncv.  ^rhool  finjtit^-  Uw  wliifli  is  desi;-ed 
to  i  l^r:;.e  ♦.-guJ  i  i.Jt  r'i        U":  1 1  ti-*:  offort  .:r.cl       o  i'Cn  i  i  liirc".  t^^r  pupil. 
certainly  wr-  r.o  ir, ',•».•  i-jn         i     r  u  .i         Aijiitot  'M\\t'\'^.\  v:'-  SOa  have  r^'iL-iv-.l 
f  L  V/d  fui  :is.  n-.  v  'liLjrod  t-y  Iryv-  fbavL-  fiyurcc.    Q^'.  til;:.  ^^fJl'tr^'I^.'  ^A^'fi!.'':"jl!:?*^'^.^ 
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^JJ^  ^'^VTIHJ.I'    ^'^  ^'  u»-itr        pKm,  the  st.ilc       uMiviojs  to  V^?  PL  H/5 

r?'0«;vj'.  Jul-'.  .1-:         1'.  '*   ,f;  ,   1  ii  1 ;  v  i  •  Lit  1  i!  i ;  f     t .     'In-  I,  ♦\»v  i ,!  •  . 

^ C"'  uJJ  ■  '"/'.-ll' of  i  '.<^>cj]  < h  • .  I, r if : ' 1 1 . •  1 1  y  f ' '  ■  ■  J  'j i 'I'.i •  r- j  1  i  i.nJ  b J ■  I .  Ui.it. 
l>i;i^i't.  Sul-Jv.-l  t.:i  Ci-tr.j^!!  cor    ♦•,\JM{      i-;  Ji''t;"T.M;.J  Iv.oV.y,     Tu  '.''f  ';.«l'.-;t  M:.r 

d  1  s  I »"         b  .1  ;1  -1  . 

Pufiri'^^l  lf«e  fuMnrujs  cn  ih^  new  K<if):,;Vj  ^uliGOl  fifjnro  lav/,  no  one  ropt  ( '.oft  it';. 

obj^-rt  to  llu?  v.ay  such  Tundv  are  trcftr-;!  in  tho  n«'w  Uw. 

ThL»  (li&tfiLl  co'ji'i  J'J'.i.:?  v.ho  staick  dcu'n  th(^  o)u-  yav/^a^  school  f  iramc  1<jws 
reviewed        V.U  ^  iJ.^t ion  Act  iii'J  riilcJ  tfut  it  r«  Mhl ish^jd  a  cc tv:t i t'Jtiuf.j  1 

finafico  s>stt!fii. 

I  cannot  cvcm  ti  ,»  ur';(-'.l  ne  ed  to  ch<in';e  the  tc-Jt't  Jl  Uu  so  <>i>  to 

permit  stales  to  tifi.'j  PL  ii74  fi-tids  irtu  dctO'j»i!i  in  tin  c^'jai  irution  fott  jU.  for 
exai'-plo,  one  Kansas  school  district  v.hich  receiver  a  very  larne  S'-:^  under  Public 
Law  874  prcbahly  v;iU  run  out  of  opor^tir/j  cash  i^y  VtKP:::\)i}r  1  if  PL  i;74  funds 
for  f'Y  1974  are  not  distributed  by  then. 

Mr.  Justice  Powell,  at  t*»o  concUsion  of  tho  U.  S.  Suprc^M'  Court's  tiiajority 
opinion  in  Pz-'dr inu*;-:,  said: 
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^o  ach^y.'L-  gii'-tof  ct;ui)i.'iiiiori  of  local  tax  effort  and  oducsitior.al  oppof  i'lily , 
Idrt'rai.crs  in  KiU.'.t'^s  3f\J  certain  othc  slat  us  h.ivo  concluded  that  Public  Uv.-;  87^ 
funds  ttnist  t(?  td^'-n  into  tKCO-jnt  as  pa't  cf  the  financial  resources  of  scIjooI 
instrkt-;  y.hith  M-.^rivr  sur.h  funds,    Suction  l>(d)(2)  of  H  Bl-^r*'.  is  a  serious 
i».pfd)j;;ent  to  t>'u'  Current  efforts       the  sl.jtPS  to  achieve  greater  c:|ijal iration. 
The  Concjrf.^  s-*^juM  Vt^-p  in  unnd  v-hat  Justice  Poa^^H  said  in  Die  abov.^  r,tioted  c«;cerpt 
and  she-jlJ*  tht-i  f^l orj ,  Myiiave  f edera  1  ly  i<i jJC'ed  rL'-triclions  u:i  the  UVitr^  into  »^cco^t>t 
of  W        funds  in  statG  sch.ool  finance  equalisation  lew<i 

!  will  ^e  glad  to  try  to  ansr^ut  oiiy  quc-.tior.s  you  nay  fuvc  concerning  tiiis 
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STAir:  KANSAS 


JOscPH  c  HAonr« 

M4/niiit«  iioom  1 1*01  m 


.   CH4IM4II,  •<)UC4imN 


SENATE  CHAMBER 


September  18,  1973 


Senator  Claibornu  Pell 
Senate  Office  Bui Iding 
Room  325 

Wijshington*  D.C.  20bl0 
Ocdr  Senator  I'el  1 : 

I  would  iikc  lo  Ihdnl.  your  subtonmii  ttce  on  education  for  having  given  me  the 
opportunity  to  appear  before  them  to  discuss  the  problems  Kansas  has  encountered 
concerning  Section  5(d)(2)  of  the  Federal  Impact  Aid  Law. 

As  you  will  recall,  Kansas  has  been  notified  by  HlW  that  we  will  not  receive  any 
P.L.  074  funds  for  fiscal  1974. 


The  Kansas  Leyiilature  was  required  under  a  cnurf  riandate  to  emict  a  new  School 
Equalization  Law  by  July  K  1973.    The  Legislature  during  the  1973  session  adopted 
a  new  finance  plan  which  increased  the  general  state  aid  appropriation  uy  approxi- 
mfp\y  $67  million.    The  court  has  reviewed  the  new  finance  law  and  found  it  in 
compliance  with  the  state  constitution. 

It  was  the  intent  of  the  Kansas  Legislature  to  significantly  equalize  local  tax  effort 
and  educational  opportunity  based  on  the  general  operating  budget  per  pupil  for  all 
school  districts.    Listed  below  is  an  example  of  how  state  aid  is  computed  for  a 
Kansas  school  district. 


1. 

Adopted  General  Fund  Budget 

2. 

1.5X  X  (Local  Wealth*)  $10,000,b00 

=    Si  50 .000 

3. 

Intangible  Tax  Receipts 

10,000 

4. 

County  School  Foundation  Receipts 

20.000 

5. 

P.L.  874  Receipts  (Prior  Year) 

58.000 

6. 

Totd)  "diiiount  of  Local  Receipts 

7. 

Total  State  Aid 

$728,000 


238,000 
$490,000 


,*Sum  of  eqiiilized   property  valuation  and  taxable  income 
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StMidtor  Claiborne  Pull 


Sopitwber  18,  1973 


A^;  you  will  noticu  from  tho  e.'..implu  on  tho  preceding  pdfio,  if  IM.  87<J  receipts 

not,  i:ofi^.Mk»rM(J       local  rt'venutf,  districts'wlncb  rncoive  such  furuls  will 
J)-j'.e  "lO't:  muiiey  lo  ipi;nd  and  lowtjr  L^xus  ttion  coinpariililo  districts  who  do  not 
rocfivo  Ihtiso  lunds. 

M  i*ultlic  Uw  HM  rucaipts  arc  not  Considered  in  the  computotion  of  state  aid, 
';uii!(.'  ^:.choul  di^iiricts  wuuld  htive  no  yenerjl  fund  tax  levy  <ind  their  revenue  would 
exceed  ctio  arnou-u  that,  it  is  possible  for  them  to  legally  budget  or  spend. 


t  C'jnriot  ovci'eji'ipha'j i i-'O  tlit  urcjent  need  t?  chanye  the  federal  la^  so  as  to  permit 
stales  to  take  r.L.  8/-i  funds  into  account  iff  an  equalization  formula.  For 
o.tanple,  onf,  Kansas  schucl  district  which  rocoivtis  a  large  sunr  under  Public  Law  874 
probably  will  rtn  out  of  operating  cash  by  December  1  if  P. I,  874  funds  for  FY  1974 
are  not  dislri*L)U\.«d  by  thsi  date. 


Sincerely, 


Jusepti  C.  Harder 
Senator 


JCII:DKD:sw 
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MOUNONIOGC.  KANkAk  CTIO? 


TOI'CKA 


SENATE  CHAMDER 


•  •••  •MB  mi 


July  19,  1973 


■The  nonorablG  Carl  D.  PerXina 
HousG  of  R<3rprGser»wcitives 
Washington,   D,   C.  20515 


Following  the  onslaught'  oC'  Serrano,  P.ocriquGz,  Hatfield, 
Caldwell  and  nuir.e rouy  ouher  court  decisioniS,  states  hecarr.o 
more  aware  of  tht-ir  rosjior.sibility  for  financing  public 
schools.     Notwithstanding  the  United  States  Supronie  Court's 
decision  in  the  Rodriq-jen  Case  it  still  appoarfs  to  be 
ovidcmt  that  states  csnr.ot  abrogate  th<jir  responsibility 
for  providing  the  funds  to  assure  equal  educational  oppor- 
tunity arr.ong  their  public  schools.     To  equalise  educational 
opportvmi ties  and  to  riiake.  available  quality  educational 
programii  in  each  school  district  will  aln\ost  without  exception 
require  a  con\plete  review  of  tne  niethod  of  financing  publi-r 
education. 

Because  Kansas  recogni::ed  it  had  an  obligation  to  ir.prove 
the  financing  of  public  schools  even  before  the  court  man- 
dated finance  reforrr.  in  (C£iidvc-ll  vs.  the  State  of  Kansas), 
the  Legislature  appointed  a  special  ccrr-Ttittee  to  study  the 
problems.     In  attempting  to  effect  a  sjoiution  the  con-Tiittee 
explored  various  r.etnods  for  fmcncing  public  education. 
Invariably  the  corr-Tiittee  was  faced  with  the  problen\  of  how 
to  deal  with  ?L  37-1  rr.oney.s. 

If  th.e  states  are  to  ha  "fiscally  neutral"  in  order  to  conply 
with  standard.^  laid  down  in  several  court  decisions  including 
CaJ dv;el  1  as  it  affccued  Kansas  then  the  respurce.s  of  school 
diiitricts  ir.ust  :;e  ta:-;e;*.  into  account. 

The  sjxrcial  conjnitcoe  that  worked  on  a  nov/  ijchool  finance 
plan  recognized  tnat  deduction  of  PL  97-1  receiptr,  iiad  i/i'on 
voided  in  IOCS  by  tne  United  States  District  Court  in 
(Hergenreter  vs.  Hoyden}.     Thi.s  Cu.-ie  uior.c  unce::  the  old 
Kansas  school  four.cation  finance  law  which  was  repealed  by 
the  enactment  of  Sub.  S.B.  92  in  1973.    The  cononittee 
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designed  the  new  law  to  be  much  more  equalizing  than  the  old 
law  by  requiring  districts  in  specific  enrollment  categories 
to  have  a  similar  "local  effort  rate"  in  order  to  spend  com- 
parable amounts  per  pupil.  To  accomplish  this  purpose,  the 
committee  firmly  believed  that  PL  874  funds  had  to  be  taken 
into  account  in  order  to  avoid  serious  disequalizing  effects 
In  certain  cases* 

For  example,  it  was  estimated  that  three  of  the  Kansas  school 
districts  which  have  received  substantial  ^mounts  of  PL  674 
funds  would  have  no,  or  possibly  a  very  smbll,  general  fund 
tax  levy  und-^r  Sub.  S,3,  92  if  PL  874  funds  v/ere  not  considered 
as  a  district  revenue  resource.     Other  districts  comparable 
in  enrollment  and  in  certain  other  ways  would  have  general 
funds  tax  rates  of  18  to  20  r.ills  or  more  on  an  equalized 
valuation  basis,  .  : 

The  old  Kansas  school  finance  system,  i.e.,  before  enactment 
of  Sub.  S.a.  92/  was  held  unconstitutional  on  both  federal 
and  state  constitutional  grounds   (C«Idwell  vs.  Kansas). 
Among  other  things,   the  court  was  critical  of  the  vide  dis- 
parities in  tax  rates  among  school  districts.     In  its  effort 
to  fashion  a  new  fineince  system,   the-  legislators  wno  die  most 
oil  the  work  on  Sub.  S.3.  92  wens  cor.vinced  that  they  could 
not  justify  a  sitUsition  where  ^  district  would  have  no  general 
fund  tax  levy  or  a  very  small  or.e,  simply  because  the  district 
received  PL  874  funds,  and  still  be  entitled  to  spend  as  much 
or  more  per  pupil  as  comparable  districts  not  receiving  such 
funds. 

Kansas'  general  state  aid  forrriula  is  designed  to  provide  more 
state  aid  to  districts  v;i*ch  low  "wealth"  per  pupil  than  to 
districts  with  hi^^h  "wealth"  per  pupil   {wealth  is  imeasurea 
by  adding  the  total  ^^qualiz-jd  assessed  v£duation  and  taxable 
income  of  a  school  discrict).     Districts  with  low  '"wealth" 
per  pupil  include  thcso  v/nich  have  r'irceived  relatively  large - 
amounts  of  PL.  874  funds  —  they  have  such  low  "wealth"  mainly 
because  of  their  number  of  federally-impacted  pupils  in  rela- 
tion to  their  taxable  propeixy  valuation  (federal  property 
being  exempt  from  the  propi-rty  uax) . 

TO  demonstrate  the  points  mace  a:x)ve,  consider  three  school 
districts  which  have  received  relatively  large  amounts  of 
PL  874  funds.     Even  with  such  funds  considered  as  a  district 
revenue  resource  under  Siib.  S.  D.  92,  the  May  23  computer 
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application  of  '       gunoral  state  aid  formula  indicated  the 
following  ir.crow. in  state  aid  in  1973-74  over  actual  aid 
in  1972-73  under  preseat  law: 

Junction  City  $  802,773 

Derby  $1,094,416 
v;ashburn    ■  $  434*429 

The  state-wide  average  racio  of  total  general  state  aid  to  the 
total  general  fund  budgets  of  all  districts  is  tentatively 
estimated  at  4354  for  1973-74,  under  Sub.  S.3.  92.     For  the 
three  districts,  the  esti.T.csted  state  aid-to-budget  ratio  is: 

Junction  City  54% 

Derby  60%  .  '  "* 

Washburn  50% 

These  ratios  are  veil  above  the  state  average,  even  with  PL 
874  funds  considered  as  a  local  resource. 

The  Kancac  Legislature  hars  enacted  a  nev;  school  finance  law 
which  is  designed  to  ir.prove  equalir.ation  of  local  tax  effort 
and  of  e.xper.diturcs  per  pupil.     Ti^.ere  certeinly  was  no  inten- 
tion to  di.scrimmate  against  districts  which  nave  received 
PL  874  fund:-.,   as  indicated  by  the  above  figures.     On  the 
contr<jry,  ciiscrirrii nation  would  result  if  PL  874  funds  were 
not  taXen  into  account  in  t^.e  new  general  state  aid  formula. 
In  one  sense  under  the  plan,  the  state  is  oblivious  to  the 
PL  874  prograrn  just  as  it:  13  to  the  "wealth"  of  any  individual 
district.     The  plan  provides  for  full  funding  of  a  schoul 
district's  legally  adopted  general  fund  budget.     That  budget, 
subject  to  certain  controints,   is  deteririined  locally.  To 
the  extent  that  a  district's  resources  for  funding  this  budget 
increase  or  decrease,  the  state  would  provide  .T.ore  or  less  aid, 
in  the  air.ount  necessary  for  full  funding  of  the  district *i^ 
budget. 

During  the  hearings  on  Sub.  S.B.  92,  no  one  representing  any 
of  the  districts  which  receive  PL  674  funds  appeared  before 
the  coir:r.ittees  to  ooject  to  the  way  such  funds  are  treated 
in  the  new  law. 

Because  of  the  guidelines  and  interpretations  the  Federal 
Government  has  used  regarding  PL  G74  n*.oney*  I  am  requesting 
that  your  cOiTjnittce  review  congressional  policy  concerning 
certain  aspects  of  the  PL  874  progra^'u. 
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As  I  have  indicated  on  nsuny  occasions,  present  requirenients 
and  constraints  of  this  prograni  iiave  the  effect  of  in^.pecir.g 
the  efforts  of  some  states  in  cev£rIopin<;  equitable  school 
finance  plans.     As  an  exaniplo,  jtate  school  finance  plans 
vhich  propose  a  power  equal iz in     conc*?pt  involving  sorr.e 
mixture  of  local  taxing  effort      d  state  aid  cleorly  or^^ 
distorted  by  the  prevail in.j  lav.  .   ru-:^ui ci*uiona<  and  juctlcial 
decisions  relative  to  PIi  874,     Lut.  me  explain.     It  w/^s  the 
intent  of  Congress  tnat  PL  374  fun\us  be  provided  ta  school 
districts  partly  to  offset; 

1.     The  inpact  on  the  school  district  of  children  of 
certain  federal  employees. 

2«    The  revenues  lost  by  virtue  of  property  not  being 
on  the  tax  rolls.     It  seeded  logical  to  impose  a  prohibition 
against  reducing  state  aid  in  tr«osO districts  that  received  PL 
674  funds.     Put  ar.other  vay,  the  states  were  not  to  be  allowed 
to  substitute  federal  aid  for  state  aid»     Such  a  requirement 
was  particularly  appropriat^e  at  a  time  when  there  was  little 
effort  being  made  cy  the  states  in  school  finan)Ce  to  equalize 
iiriiong  districts  both  local  t€ix  efforts  and  spending  levels. 

The  1973  Kunsas  Legislature  enacted  a  new  school  finance 
law  which  we  refer  to  as  a  ;nodified  power  equalization  scnool 
finance  plan.    The  principal  element  of  power  ecualizi'^g  is 
to  equate  the  taxing  effort  and  spending  authority  of  school 
districts  having  widely  var\'ing  resources.     The  balancing 
element  of  such  a  plan  is  state  aid. 

Those  who  have  examined  the  Kansas  plan  generally  scree  that 
if  PL  874  funds  of  a  district  car^r^ot  be  considered  as  a  local 
resource  the  plan  would  be  subject  to  severe  distortion*  In 
short  if  PL  674  had  not  been  taken  into  account  similar  districts 
fefould  be  permitted  to  spend  at  eirnilar  levels  but  have  widely 
varying  taxing  efforts. 

Since  PL  074  is  generally  considered  as  a  kind  of  pa\'ment  in 
lieu  of  taxes/  it  seems  reasonable  to  consider  such  aid  as 
being  of  the  same  general  character  as  locally  generated  taxes 
and  therefore  an  element  of  local  resources.     rrom  e>:ix:raGnce 
in  our  state  and  others'  it  is  evident  that  Congress  should 
continue  PL  874  but  under  new  guidelines.     I  sutaT:iit  the 
following  suggestions  for  your  consideration; 
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Part  A  of  PL  074; 

1.  The  federal  government  should  liTovide  pa^Tnents 
in  lieu  of  taxes  to  help  co.-npensate  school  districts  for  pro- 
perty that  is  not  on  the  tax  rolls.     Persons  n\ay  both  live 
and  work  on  f^doral  prop»2rty  and  their  children  may  attend  a 
public  school  which  is  supported  largely  through  property 
taxes  generated  locally. 

2.  The  i.Tipact  upon  the  school  where  large  n^onibors 
of  federal  employees  reside  is  reflected  ir  increased  costs. 
One  of  the  purposes  of  impact  aid  should  be  to  help  compensate 
for  this  added  financial  burden. 

3.  Added  costs  of  operation  to  the  school  district 
occur  in  districts  where  there  is  considerable  transience  of 
federal  employees.    The  costs  resulting  from  this  unigue 
characteristic  should  be  recognized  by  the  federal  government. 

4.  Some  argue  that  aid  for  Part  A  students  should 
be  100%  reimbursable  to  the  district  because  the  state  and/or 
school  district  patrons  should  not  be  responsible  for  the 
education  costs  of  children  for  whom  there  is  contributfid  no 
property  tax  and  perhaps  very  little  income  tax. 

5.  Since  PL  874  aid  has  been  provided  in  substantial 
amounts  to  riid;:y  rchool  districts  of  this  nation  for  a  number  of 
consecutive  years,  a  termination  of  this  program  would  have 
severe  consequences  for  many  school  district  budgets. 

Part  B  of  PL,  874; 

1.  Even  though  families  in  which  cmployn,ent  is  with 
a  federal  installation  may  live  off  the  premises  os  such 
installation  and  contribute  directly  or  indirectly  to  the 
local  property  tax  base,   feceral  impact  aid  may  be  justified  by 
the  fact  that  the  place  of  €jrr,ploy;nent,  a  federal  installation, 
is  not  included  in  the  local  tax  base.    Generally  valuations 

of  residential  property  alone  do  not  adequately  support  a  school 
program. 

2.  The  impact  upon  the  school  where  large  number  of 
federal  employees  resi,:e  is  reflected  in  increased  costs.  One 
of  the  purposes  of  impacL  aid  should  be  to  help  compensate  for 
this  added  financial  burden. 
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3.  Added  co:a:;  of  oj)or«Ation  to  the  school  di.scr.r- 
occur  in  districts  where  there  in  con:: ider able  trun::ic-nce 
federal  employees.     The  costs  resulting  from  thii?  uniciuv 
charactoristic  should  be  recognized  by  the  federal  c,-ovc-ir.::.fi; 

4.  Aid  for  Part  n  student r.  ^should  Ijo  providi-c  to 
the  extent  that  there  ii^  cori.penjution  for  the  pror^Tty  u;*  i 
federal  installation  which  in  not  on  the  tejc  roil^. 

5.  Even  though  Part  B  aid  may  be  relatively  i;;"  ... 
less  to  some  districts  because  of  the  email  nur.iber  of  p'^.^i  i  . 
involved,  yet  it  is  important  if,  indeed,  the  state  i.s  rt^  i^' 
sible  for  equalizing  educational  opportunity  and  local 

Part  A  of  PL  87-;  should  bo  continued  at  100%  of  enti tUi,.- -ul 
under  the  present  form.uia. 

Part  B  might  ijq  amende g  to  lov;or  the  entitlement  f^-'V  p'.:]'i  i  , 
but  should  not  bo  dele  ted.     V.'r.enover  the  Kederal  Covt  i :  j,.- 
acquires  land  for  roderal  projects  thcr  number  of  acn-r^  i.  <» 
substantial  v;nich  leaves  a  -ca:<ing  district,  primarily 
in  tl;e  untenable  position  of  having  a  diluted  tax  base  ; ;  u;ii 
which  to  fund  its  budget. 

It  has  b:ien  said  that  r'ode ral  Installations  enhcnc--  tlv' 
economy  of  a  given  are.*i,   but  so  long  as  real  pro  per  ty 
the  base  from  which  revcrnuo  for  financing  schools  is  /:  ..  av 
it  is  incumbent  upon  the  rcceral  GovcrrjT»ent  to  fill  tlv.  Vii>- 
it  has  created.    The  probie::.s  I  have  related  are  nc  ^;i.m:u 
to  Kansas  because  every  state  in  atte*mpting  to  solvt-  a  i  .• 
school  finance  problem;s  must  come  to  grips  with  PL  37-; , 

Yours  truly. 


-Joseph  C.  Harder 
Senator 
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Senator  Ti  i.u  W<*  will  now  ro<  oivo  for  tlu*  ivroni  a  statcvnoiit  from 
tho  junior  Sonntor  from  tin*         of  K:insiis.  S<»u:itor  IK>lo. 
Senator  I)oi^:. 


STATEMFm  OF  HOX.  ROBERT  DOLE.  A  U.S.  SEXATOR  FROH  THE 

STATE  OF  KAHSAS 


Senator  n<»i,i:.  Mr.  riiairnmn.  I  wish  tornM  mv  sn|>|K>rt  totlic  prc8- 
ont:ition  rn:nlo  hy  K;iiis;is  St;ito  Soinitor  Josivph  Ifardor,  di.iirm.in  of 
tlh»  joint  foininittvo  on  st'luiol  finano'*  rojfanlinjc  tho  chants  nfHNlo<l 
ill  PnMir.  I^aw874. 

Dnrin^r  tln»  last  S4*ss ion.  tlio  Kan.sas  r>o<ri.'?!atiiro  onacto^I  a  jronrml 
Statr  s<*ho<»l  :i'h|  fonnnl:i  <losipu»^l  tor<|nalizr  tlw^  tax  olfort  of  tli<»  vari- 
ous sr]ioi>l  <!istrirts  am!  also  rqnaliz**  tin*  \x*r  pupil  oxpcn<liUiroA.  Tlio 
ohl  Kansiis  sflnK)l  fiinnico  systoni  liad  <lMaro<|  nnconstitutional 
on  lH>th  Kt^^lonil  ami  State  «rroun<ls,  am!  tijio  now  tinanco.  sy.st4»m  was 
<lovolojx»il  to  nuno^ly  tlio  ilcfirioncior  n<Ho^l  by  tlio  cotirt.  in  the  oM 
sy.st<»ni.  Kvrryoru'  s<vins  to  a«rro<»  that  the  now  Kansiis<'<jnaHzation  Jaw 
issoUThl.  |Mo;rrossivo  am!  far.sitrhto<l.  In  (levoloi»in;r  tho  now  law,  ovory 
4'lToit.  was  nnnio  to  avoi<l  »lisoriinination  a^rainst  Public  f/iw  874  fun<lH, 
Init  at  tho  sanio  tiino  tho  statuto  had  to  t.'iko  into  oonsi<lonitiofi  Public 
I^aw  871  in  onh'r  for  tho  o«|nalization  fonnula  to  Ik»,  apjilicnl  <xjnit,ably. 

Tin'  (lonoral  ('ouns«'rs  office  at  IIKW  yostonlay  infonnod  mo  that 
tin*  St*if4'  of  Kansas  lias  lK*rn  fouufl  not  in  coinplianco  with  provision 
r>(<l)  ('2)  of  Public  l^a  w  874  an<l  will  not  Ik» olijtriblo  for  Fo^oni)  impact, 
fuinls  4birin«r  tho  coiniii«r  yoar.  I^iis  ruliii<r  is  basivl  on  n  fm<linjr  that 
tho  now  State  statute  requires  tliat  the  St^ito  take  into  oonsHloration 
the  level  of  Federal  impact  aid  assist4iiic<'  in  dotormlniiij:  the  level  of 
St^Uo  assistance  which  slionl«l  1h»  allooatod  to  tliat  jurisdiction.  This  is 
forbi<ldoii  under  r»(d)  (2)  of  thooxistinjjlaw. 

Thus  Kansas  faces  ;i  diloninia.  It  has  enacted  pro;rn*ssivo  lo^rislation 
to  comply  with  a  n*cent.  couit  decision,  ft  has  atteinpt<Kl  in  every  way 
IKissiblo  to  avoid  conflicts  with  tho  Fe<leral  law.  but  yet.  as  a  result  of 
its  action  the  Federal  flovornnieiit  has  aniionnce<l  intention  to  cnt 
FedfM'al  impact  aid  to  the  State  which  hist  year  oxc4»ode<l  j?7  million, 

I  nii^rht  also  add  that  the  State  assistance  projrrani  in  no  way  utis 
a  colorable  effort,  to  iinloiid  financial  old ijMt ions  on  tho  Fo^loral  C3ov- 
ernment  in  the  impacted  .scliool  districts.  Tho  new  Karu^ts  law  w11 
increase^  tho  level  of  State  assistance  statewide  to  school  districts  by 
$r»7  million  during  tho  cominjj  yoar.  In  the  throe  larjrost  federally  im- 
pacted sc]nw>l  districts,  the  |>ercenta«ro  of  State  finaiictnjj  will  still 
reiuaiii  wrll  al)ovotho  averatro  |)ercoiita<re  of  State  assistance  toother 
districts  across  the  State  oven  tlioiijjh  Public  I^jiw  874  funds,  arc  con- 
sidered as  a  local  re^wirco. 

Evoryoiio  seems  to  ajrree  that  it  is  the  Foxloral  law  which  is  oiii 
of  step  ill  situations  iiivolvinir  statutes  such  as  tlie  one  enacted  in 
Kans;is.  and  I  trust  action  will  lie  taken  <liirin^  yoiir  consideration  of 
tliecomprehoiisivo  e4liicatioii  )o<ri.slation  to  remedy  the  proliloms  which 
have  dc\  e]opcd  as  a  result  of  section  r>(d)  (2)  of  I^iiblic  Law  874. 

I  would  alsf)  ask  that  the  nieiuU*rs  of  tho  cofnmittee.  keep  in  mind 
iIm'.  Kansjis  ]uo}>lein  an<l  a  similar  situation  which  I  believe  the  St^ite 
of  Xoiih  Diikot  1  faces,  as  we  consider  otlior  le^nslatiofi  in  thecominp 
W4H»ks.  Tlic.  sihool  district  locato(!  at  Fort.  lioavenwoilb,  K»n&,  is  in 
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4lrs|><'rat4»  ihmmI  of  lMM|rr:il  assist aiico,  tunl  4'ori<M(iv<»  arfioii  rnusf.  Iio 
tnkrti  l»y  N(»\t»!MUT  (»r  flirv  will  f:n-t'  sc\on»  (in;uici?il  proMfiiis.  1 
tlH»n»foif  iiil^'iul  to  pr(»|M)S4'  nn  tiinoiHlnu'iit  to  lo^rislation  to  In*  roii- 
si^h'itMl  ill  tlu'  near  fiitiur  wliirli  wouM  s<)lv<»  this  pn>l»UMM  in  tlio  ini- 
iis(Mliat(*  flit  HIT  until  roinpii'lirfisi  \  <»  lo^irislaf  ion  ran  l.r  rnart^vl. 

Vonr  assist;! Hi •(»  ainl  iiihloi'staiHrmtr  of  this  {iroM(>in  :\vv  appirriatiMl, 
:nhl  I  tniM  tin*  n<M<'ssirv  action  ran  Irr  takon  to  |iio\i<h'  a  mnrdy  for 
thi*  iX'iAAvins  wliii-li  liavr  4lrvrlo]MM|  aitnifMl  this  partirular  {Hiilion  of 
tho  Pul»li4'  i-aw  s7l  pn»;rnun. 

I  atn  sui-4»  yow  liavr  found  tlu*  n^narks  and  infonnation  pi-ovitloil 
Uy  Mr.  Ilaidrr  \H»ry  ludpfuL  ainl  plras**  UhA  (wh*  to  call  on  my  ofli^'c 
if  wo  ran  pro\  idr  furthrr  infonnation  rr;rarilin;r  tin*  l\ans:is  situa- 
ti(M)  wliirh  ini;rht  hi*  ludpful  in  your  ronsidriation  of  th<>  p<*n<Iin^ 
(•duration  Iririshit ion. 

Srnator  1*1:1 1.. 'I'hanic  yon  vrry  nnirh.  Senator  Dolr. 

Wo  will  iM>w  HMYiw  for  tin*  rrr(tnl  a  statrinrnt  fnnn  thr  srnior  S4»n- 
ator  from  thr  Statrof  |\ai\sas.  Senator  Janir,s  IV»arson. 

S<»natoi'  Prarson. 

STATEMEHT  OF  HON.  JAMES  B.  P£ARSOH«  A  U  S.  SEMATOR  FROM 
THE  STATE  OF  KANSAS 

Senator  I*r..\i:so\,  Mr.  ( liairnuin,  yrstrnlay  I  h'arm'd  that  f  ho  Ofliro 
of  Kduratioij  will  ti>nninatr  all  I'uhiir  Law  STI  funds  for  Kaiis:is<lnr- 
in«r  fisi'al  year  1M71.  1'his  a<tion  is  (\uv  to  a  rulin;^'  that  tin*  rrrcntlv 
pass<Ml  Kansas  Srh(H»l  I^istriri  Kuu-tdizat ion  Art  violates  tin*  provi- 
>^j<i!ir:  ^tf  )  of  l*!ildir  l^aw  sT  1  as  ainen<l<Ml. 

I'M  «  aus4«  this  srrfi(Hi  s<>!*iously  d<'t4'!'s  Stat<*  i'll'orts  at  achieving  (Mjui- 
taldr  <«rh4M»l  linaiwin^r*  I  ludirvr  that  it  is  mandatory  that  wr  suhstan- 
tially  alter  or  I'rpeal  t!ir  pi  (>\  isions  of  that  s^'rtion.  I  am  <'urn'ntly  piv- 
pai'IuL'  h'lrislat  ion,  as  arr  Srnatrns  frrun  otJjrr  at!\M  t<Ml  States,  whirh 
would  prrvt'iit  the  tiMininaticui  of  I'uhlir  Law  S7I  funds  to  .States 
which  liav<»  enacted  e(|uali/ation  ff>r?nulas.  I  also  want  to  ur^\  how- 
ever, that  this  .sul>eon)n\ittee  <*ons'nh*r  iiu'hidin*:  a  ineasun*  of  relief  in 
tlieL^efM'ral  eduratir)n  le;rislation  now  nmhu'  review. 

Sertion  r#(d)('J)  was  eiiarted  in  Pnhlir  Law  W-^ui*.  In  ess^Mire,  it- 
terminates  impart  aid  to  all  distrirfs  in  any  .^tate  whirh  ns4'S  luMh^ral 
payments  in  det<'riuinin*^^  the  level  <»f  State  aiAMstaiue.  for  any  districts 
This  srrtion  was  enarted  with  *s<xh\  intentions.  IVior  to  its  passa^^e, 
ni;<ny  States  liad  reduced  Stat4'  aid  hy  an  amount  ivpial  to  all  or  pait- 
of  I'uldir  Law  sTl  payments.  This  art  irui  was  <*<iunterpr<Hlurtiv<' t^i  the 
piirp<>sc  of  the  Tuhlir  l^aw  S7I :  naincdy.  the  elloH  hy  the  Federal  fSov- 
ernment  to  rruupi'iisate  f;<liool  distrirts  with  substantial  Fe<Ioral 
activity  which  did  not  nHH'ive  the  iK'iH'fits  of  the  tax  has<*  asj^cK*iate<l 
with  that  act ivity. 

R<»cent  event.s.  howeverjiavo  plaeecl  section  (2)  in  si  totally  new 
peis|H»etive.  I*ursuant  to  court  cases  mandating:  srlwMd  tinannn^r  <*<l»tal- 
;^ation,  many  States  hav<'  pass^Ml  laws  which  include  I*ub1i<*  Law  874 
funds  in  computations  inten<le<l  to  yield  more  equal  State  payments. 
In  Kansas,  for  example.  C*f/^firr/J  \\  K^ntxax  held  that  thoSt.i^e  SciK>ol 
Foundation  Act  violat<'(|  t]jie  e(pial  prot^^tion  <ruarant<»es  fvf  lK>tli  the 
Kansas  fVinstitution  :ind  the  11th  amendment  to  the  TuV/rd  States 
Constitution,  lloldin^jf  that  the  Kansas  system  of  scIkmiI  finaiwe  eauset! 
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odiK'nlion  in  1k»  :ulo<juulo  «»r  iu:ul<Hju;Uo  Uy  oapritv  of  the  wojiUh 
or  loral  lax  l»as4»  willtin  a  dislnrl."  thv  Court  n^straiiiod  and  onjoiiWHl 
flu*  oiK^niiion  of  ilu>  oxisiinn^  school  tiiiancin^r  J^'Iu^ni^  aiul  proliihittMl 
all«h'aiion  of  funds  on  iho  hasis  of  oxisiinir  hiw.  Fnrtlior.  t ho  Court 
i^nlomlrhc  Starr  (o  ^^M^o^•al(Mho  funds  availnhio  forlhianrial  su|ipof1 
of  tiu»  srhool  system  in  a  innunor  whirh  did  not  vMohito  tlio  m|uirod 
t^]Ui\]  proliNiiojt,;  of  \hi*  law, 

Rea«'tin;r  U\  this  niandal(\  Kansas  onartod  a  Sriiool  District  Equal- 
izalinn  in  Hie  fonu  of  Senate  hill  Xo.  !>2,  ihu'in;:  fho  past-  session 
of  ihe  Kansas  |^'rri<|j,inn\  For  pivs^-nt  purposes  the  most  important 
aspeet  of  thishill  islhal  it  (Tealesa  power (»<pializin;r  formula, dosi^n04l 
lo  provide  niore  aid  |o  *Iistriets  with  low  ••wealth'*  [H^r  pupil  tluin  to 
<lislnels  wiih  liiv:her  ••wealth"  jHM-  pupil.  Wealth,  however,  is  a  factor 
of  local  etlori :  State  aid  is  pr  vide<l  if  the  re^piinvl  loeal  effort  does  not 
proihire  enou;rh  revenue  to  Vuiar3c<»  a  distrietV  ^'eneral  fund  l)ud<ret. 
This  fornnila.  alheit  simplified  for  present  purpos<»s,  consi<lers  Public 
Lavi  >i7l  nyi'ipts  a  part  of  hx'al  ell'ort.  just  as  aiv  the  district  s  share 
of  tiie  'J-n»HI  tounty  srhool  foundation  tax  hny,  the  distriet/s  share, 
of  an  intauLnhle  ta:i\  and  a  fartor  repn-seuted  hy  district  wealth  times 
tlie  <Hstriet  hwal  etfort  rate. 

Herausp  Puhlie  l^aw  S74  receipts  are  <-ounted  as  local  effort,  districts 
with  .Mihstanf  iai  Puhlie  Law  S7I  funds  rereive  juopp  under  the  school 
e<pializiTi;L'  fonnula  than  they  would  witlumt  thisty|HMif  computation. 
Consider  three  s<hf>ol  disM'icts  which  have  nveived  ndatively  larpc 
auKunusof  Puhlie  t.aw  S74  funds.  Kven  with  such  funds  computed  as 
distriet  revenue  re.<ources,  tlu*  final  computer  n|>pIication  of  the  min- 
eral State  aid  fornnda  imlicated  the  followin«r  increases  in  State  aid 
for  li)7.'J-74  over  actual  aid  in  the  past  rear  under  <he  prior  law: 

Junetion  Citv.  j?1.0(^;.Sl-2:  IX»rI)\ / f?l.i:]0.70r>:  and  Waslihuni, 

'I'o  shar|KMi  the  analysis  of  this  situation,  the  Kansas  lejrislative 
research  department  estimates  that  tliese  same  <listricts  would  have  no 
ireneral  fujul  tax  levy  if  Pul>lic  Law  871  funds  wen^  not  considered  as 
distriet  revenue  resources. 

These  fiiiures  indicate  thai  the  spirit  of  s<vtion  r»(d)  (2)  is  not  Mn<z 
violated.  Tlie  State  is  not.  offset tin<r  Federal  paynuMits  a«rainst  State 
aid.  Iiather.  a  s<Mious  afkuupt  is  made  tf>  evaluate  the  financial  capa- 
iiilities  of  loeal  scIkkjI  districts  an<i  to  achieve  an  <»<piit:ible  means  of 
disf rihiif in;r  State  funds.  I  A*el  that  peiializifiLr  the  entire  State.  I»v 
forcin;:  eomplian(  (»  witli  tlie  provisions  of  section  ri(d)  (i2).  is  not  only 
inequifahle.  hut  al.^)  places  tlie  .^tafe.  which  i.s  attemptin/L'  to  conifdy 
with  (lie  eouii  or(h*r.  in  an  untenable  | position. 

T  Udieve  that  Kafisas  lias  enacted  a  uo^:  .school  fmance  law  which  is 
desijj:ne(I  tr^  improve  the  e<|ua1izatioii  of  local  tax  efforts  and  of  ex- 
penditures per  pupih  There  was  no  intention  to  discriminate  ajraiast 
districts  which  receive  Pidjlic  Law  874  funds,  and  to  <^mtimie  eiiforce- 
nieni  of  sivtion  5(d)(2)  wouhl  s<»riously  un<lerminc  this  efTort. 

One  other  pi-ohh'in  results  fr<*m  literal  enforcement  of  ft<»e<ion  r)(d) 
(*2).  Tlic  Toil  Ii<»aven worth.  Kans..  .sc-hool  district  is  located  on  Fe<l- 
<»ral  property  and  .»^M  ves  i<M\  percent  Federal  .VA  f)upi1s.  Ther^  are  no 
hwal  pu|)ils  and  there  aiv  no  local  fvsouf<*es  to  snp|>ort  this  district. 
In  n-cojrnition  of  this  fact,  tlie  Kansas  I^'ifislAif  n re  exempted  the  srrhfiol 
district  from  the  provisions  of  the  scIkwI  ^Hjiializinjr  formula,  and 
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pn»vi<l«*<l  it  witli  :i  <liit^  l  ;ip|Ho|ii  i:iiio3i  <»f  !^7<»^U«♦<^  fn»ni  i\iV  Slair 
:jr<'tH'r:il  ftmd.  Nmu  tljflcss,  Imthiis**  of  ilu*  woiMlinn  of  s<siion  .''>(  I  )(*J), 
1h«»  «'iiti!o  Sl:i!«»  i<  |inM'hg<I<Ml  fmni  iccriv  iii;r  St ntr  aid  if  PiiMir  l-aw 
S7I  lnn<ls  nri*  iiirlihNMl  in  tlir  t*<nn|»ntat ion  of  tin*  N'vol  of  Stato  niil 
for  anv  ono  iliMrict,  Tliis  art  ion  will  <'auso  tho  Fort  l^'avoinvortli  <lis- 
trin  lo  hMiniualr  o|H»r:i! ions  its  losonrrcs  aio  totally  iiiailnjnatr 
witlionl  I*u1»lif  Law  >7t  finMliii!/. 

Mr.  Chaiiinaii.  as  <'arly  as  HattOIc  Mt'innrial  Institute,  in 

its  Hinily  <»f  sriiool  assistant'  in  f<Mlrrally  allrrtnl  arras,  foinn?  that 
tlh'  •*4»tlV(Ms  of  tlir  proliiUitroii  :t«r:iiust  oilsrttiiJir  <»f  I'nMic  l-aw  S7I 
payint'lits  trml  to  ir<lu<v  thr  oirvrtivonrss  of  attr!n])ts  Uy  tlir  Stairs 
to  |trovt<lo  rt'lat ixt'ly  ^Mpial  rtliK'ation  opport nnil irs  with  limit<Ml  Stat^' 
fnmls  anti  to  <lis4*)nrair«'  Statrs  without  r<]nali/.ati<»n  fornnilas  fron; 
atlopCiii;:  tluMn."  Thr  prrilict  ion  has  now  t'oinr  ti'ur.  It  is  roniplirat<vl 
liy  tilt*  iinuMMliatr  trriniiiation  of  FiMlcral  aiil  in  Kansas,  Xortli  Dakota, 
ami  the  potential  termination  in  oihrr  States. 

I  helieve  that  an  enierL^enev  exiMs.  an«l  that  action  nuist  he  t;iken 
now,  Mr.  diainnan,  in  IVeenil»er  1!»71,  I  called  for  uvw  approaches 
ii\  th?  liuaiHMnL^  of  edumtion.  I'his  is  an  op|M»rtn!iity  to  stait.  In  the 
proc<«ss,  we  <*ati  aveit  potentially  <lisastrfHis  eonse<]nenees  in  Kansas 
and  <»tlM'r  States  which  have  nia(h*  ;rood  faith  ejlorts  to  aclii<'\e  sch<M)l 
financing  <M|nali/.at  ion. 

Senator  Vr.\.\..  ihw  next  witness  is  lh\  Fred  I^nke  who  is  com- 
inJssion<T  <if  4Mln«-alion  of  the  Slate  of  IiMnwIe  Island.  Mr.  liurke.  pleas** 
pn>coe<K 

STATEMENT  OF  DR,  FRED  G.  dURKE.  COMMISSIOHER  OF  EDVCA- 
TIOH.  STATE  OF  RHODE  ISLAND  AND  PROVIDENCE  PLAN- 
TATIONS 

Mr.  liriMvi:.  Thaidc  yon  very  innch.  Mr.  riiairinai*. 

Mr.  iliainnaii.  ineinl»ei<7;  of  the  ^-onnniltee,  I  ail)  Vmt\  Hnrke. 
eoinniissi<iner  of  e<]ncation  in  lihode  Island.  s|M'akijiiir  as  tnn  edf^.ration 
administrator. 

It  is  my  niMlerstandinir  that  the  connnitlee  wisi.'es  to  confine  its 
disiMi-sions  todny  to  PnMic  L;iw  SI  S7l.  Finan«'ial  A^sisfiince  for 
Local  F.dncatiolial  Airencics  in  Areas  All'ected  liy  Fe<lerai  Activities 
Act  and  I  will  so  address  my  reinai  ks.. 

I  want  to  thank  yon  foi*  this  oppoilnnity  to  share  Avith  yon  s^une 
of  my  thon^htson  tlie  diliMnina  heiiiL^  faced  hy  local  school  otiicijds* 
tntniicipal  ollicers.  ami  chief  State  S(dioof  officers  in  copiiiir  with  tlu' 
pnispvtive  alterations  in  I*nl»lic  Law  S7I  snpport  fnnds. 

fn  10r»n.  with  passaire  of  this  far-reachin«^  leirislation,  the  Federal 
<^fOV(»rmnent  entered  into  a  pai1nei*ship  with  tlK)se  local  sclimd  ^lis- 
tricts  airected  hy  Federal  installations  withm  their  jni  isdictions.  Over 
the  y(»ars.  th(»  coinniitment  of  the  lM*<hM':d  fiovei'iinient  to  snf>|KiS^i 
tlirOS4»  hnrdened  most  has  lieiMi  fulfilled.  I*nhli<'  Law  K7I  is  si«rnSfjcant 
in  that  it  is  tlie  second  lar«resf  federally  fnnded  pro^niin  for  eh*- 
mont a rv /.secondary  ed.^^^ation.  I'hi.^:  sliarinir  of  the  sup|)oti  ainon^r 
F<'doml,  State,  and  hx^!  entities  has  provided  the  hasis  n|>on  which 
the  promi.'^'  of  ecpjal  edn<*atiomd  oppoi-tnidty  conhl  Im'  ;rnarantee<l. 
If  tliat  sharin^r  4\(  snpl>oit  were  to  Im»  withdrawn  now.  we  wonid 
Im»  transforrinir  a  hnrdon  to  innnieipalities,  ill-efjnipfH'd  in  most  cas<\s. 
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fo  rniso  llio  ftuhls  in-r<»ss:irv  t*)  inniiitaiii  flir  Ii'vrl  of  <Mhir;ilio!i  tlM»y 
1i:hI  iM'Pviously  oIIViin)  ninl  rthirni  ioiial  s<t\  ire  \vlins<'  InitlL'rl  is  |»n»(li- 
*':\U*i\  upon  jM'<l(»r;lI  su]>]»oil  fuinl?:. 

F^'l  rnr  t;ilk  ;i  lilllp  :i!m)mI  nih*  SfiMo  wifli  wliirli  I  ain  fainilinr  wlncli 
lijis  :i  fnirly  r]i*i\v  \uu\vrM:\Ui\\u*:  now  nf  wliat  a  rrdnclion  iu  impart 
:m«I  rnwh]  iiiraii  to  s<'\ iTal  oT  its  s<-liool  ilisi  rirts  ninl  to  I  lie  Slato  Ini<l;rof . 
as  woll.  Tlion*  i<  n  ]>:irallrl  ln-tutfii  ilu»  sitnatioij  wlnrlt  <'\i<ls  <lur  to 
liasi*  i-lnsinirs  ain!  tl):it  wliirh  o<N-in-s  uitli  an  iniiiHMliafc  nMlnc-fioij  of 
fninls. 

niioilo  Island  is  frrlin;:  tlu'  rnuiHi  already  Imm-a'^is**  of  llio  vlosiii^r 
of  naval  iitsl;i11ali(Jiis.  Those  four  sriiool  <lislrirfs  afr<'(ied.  as  well  as 
S4»veral  State  olliees,  are  analy/.inir  the  elTeet  on  ednrational  proirrains 
lH»eanse  of  the  exiM-rted  rnllhark"  of  I*uhlie  I.aw  STI  funds  in  liliode 
Island, 

I'lK'se  roininnnitif^;  are  antirijuif inir  ;,  reduetioTi  of  iin|»a<'t  aid 
moneys  ronj>led  witli  an  antieipated  d<'<'reaS4'  in  local  propeily  vahn'S 
as  families  transfer  out  of  the  roinnHUiity  and  hnsiness<'S  t<'nd  foelos<' 
d<»\vn.  As  Fedeval  sn])]>ort  for  edn^-at ion  ileereases.  then,  tluM*'  will  Ix' 
rorrespondiji;:  sljifts  lo  State  and  loeal  tax  monevs  to  ]»iek  np  tiieso 
edneational  rosls.  \Ve  ean  see  this  hapiMMiinir.  Hu*  !»nrden  will  fall 
inos=l.  lieavily  on  tlii'  loeal  <-oninnniiti<'S.  A  snrvey  eoiidn<-t<'(l  in  one 
town  in  Klioile  Island  imlii'ated  that  evu  reiitly  loeal  tax  n'v<'nties  <'07i- 
trihnte  approximately  |0  pereent  to  Ihe  sni>]>oi1  of  o]K'ratin<r  its 
seh(M>Is.  while  the  Federal  < 'iovernm<'nt  shan'S  at  a  h'v<'l  of  17  pereent 
and  the  State  at  aI>onl  I0  ])en'<'nt.  A  reihn-fion  in  Tedenil  impaet 
funds,  and  the  estimate  is  downward  to  |><M-eefit,  woidd  fon'e  the 
loeal  share  up  to  5.1  ])ereent  while  the  Stat<''s  share  would  In*  stahil- 
ize<l  at  ahont  ''u>~-\i)  p<»reent  aeeordinir  to  our  formula.  The  real  tr:i«r('<ly 
of  this  n'ad justnieiit,  forein«r  tin*  local  eomnmnity  t<^  assume  :i  p-e.'iter 
sIiar<'of  edur-ation  expoiidit nre,  is  that  it  occurs  at  the  same  tim<'tlnit 
tlie  eommnnity  is  feelin«r  niost  sev<'i-e  impart  of  the  base  rlosin«!K 
So  tIi<'S<»  elfects  a I'e  eompounde(|. 

fn  a  1070stud\*  hy  John  K.  F-vneh,  entitl<^d  f.<wal  Kconoriiie  [)ewl- 
o]»ments  Aftei-  Military  Hase  Closnivs,  it  was  S]»erifically  |M»inted  otit 
that  t lie  "current  Public  l-aw  S7t  stiindards  are  so  strurtunMl  that 
the  air<'rt<'d  eonnnunity  will  acfnally  l(»se  its  red<«ral  im]»act  assist- 
anr(»  at  tlie  V(»rv  time  in  wliieli  I  lie  commmiitv  is  feally  iH'eeivin<r  its 
most  severe  Federal  iinpact — the  loss  of  its  principal  emplo.Ver 

1  cite  this  find  in  if  because  1  fee!  that  whetljera  ronununity  loses  its 
sup]>o!i  berause  of  thr  witlidrawal  (»f  bases  or  because'  (»f  rntl>a<'ks  in 
proirr.an)  ^undin^^  it  takes  many  years  for  tin*  tax  strnrtnre  in  a  eom- 
mnnity to  refoi-fu  ami  to  lecover'  fi-ouj  the  losses  iticnrreib  l'!c<»nomie 
HM-overy  and  I'evitali/.ation  are  si>  often  eIo.S4'ly  allied  with  :i  viable 
etlnrat i<'>nal  syst<MU.  Ajjai't  from  decieases  in  su])poi1  for  o|>eratin^ 
tliei'e  is  an  additional  bui'deii  ]»]a<-<Ml  on  the  eonummity  beeans?*  of  tlie 
bonde<|  indebt<'dness  for  s<-hools  built  t(»  jwcommodate  stnderits  duo. 
to  the  military  ]u-esenre. 

And  what  of  school  housinjr  <'ost.<?  fn  one  community  in  Uliode  Is- 
land, for  examph'.  oi/e  srh<)<il  bnildin^r  w'as  bnilt  expi*4'ss?y  to  |»ft»vi(to 
spa*v»s  for  students  <»f  Xavy-related  families:  other  srhwls  are  oc- 
^aipied  by  upward  to  r>l  perrent  of  in)part  pupils.  Whether  tbo  pupils 
leave  or  not  with  the  bases  closin;L^  the  lo<*al  taxpayer  will  rontirnio  to 
br  responsible  for  paying:  Hie  <lebt  s<»i-vi<-e  costs  for  tin*  roust rurt ion  of 
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flu»S4»  sfluM)]  lunMlni^s.  AimI  <'\»»n  witli  lMM|<»r;il  support  fuiul.'^.  Ioi-mI 
s<-liiN)l  tlistricts  \\:\vv  ji.nshum**!  most  of  the  costs  of  (-(Mist iMirt ion.  jiimI 
tlh'  fa«-t  tli:it  \hv  ru\\\v  costs  will  !»(»  sliiltod  is  hittrr  irony  for  coin- 
innuitics  who  h:\\'r  felt  thnt  tlu»v  Innl  !hm»ii.  oV(M*  tin*  vomis.  undcr- 
writiiLtr  tlu»  most  of  c<liir:Uio!j  for  inipnrt  nid  pupils.  In  thv  four  coin- 
nniiiitit»s  tinit  Imusi*  most  of  our  I'nMic  I.:iw  sTI  pupils  in  Kliodc  Is- 
land. tli(»  onist:indi!iir  dcl»l  mIouc  is  o\ci'  s^lil  niilli<»n.  'V\\v  <-oniinurtl 
il»ond«M|  itidchtodncss  with  no  !*'cdtM*:d  Mssistjun-c  is  o!ic  of  thosr  hmir- 
r:ni«rc  prohlonis  tli:it  sc1i(m)|  ndtninist r:itors  jind  town  olli^'inls.  to  suy 
nttthuii:  of  the  t:i\p:iycrs.  will  linVi'  to  contend  with  uidess  thrre  is 
siMne  iViit^f, 

I  iniirliN'  :idd  :it  tliis  point  tlmt  ;is  :in  ednc:iti(ni  :iihninist i:\toi'.  T  <^i\n 
see  :i  vni'iety  of  prohK-ms '*vrv(»l\ ed  in  cont  iiniiiiL^  c:! teirori«-:d  support  of 
(•ihicMtion  p^'oirrrini  which  could  :ippe;ir  to  disl<Mt  the  o\"(M*:i11  fnndinir 
picti4re.  Tln're  is  !io  donht.  I  luM*el'oi*e.  th:it  t  he  rut  ire  pi*o<'(»ss  of  lMMh»r:d 
supptm  should  i-cMi:iin  niidei*  review.  I  :ini  ple:is(»d  this  is  the  <*.*is<'  Jit 
the  present  t  iine, 

.\s  nn  exnniplc.  the  cliuiin;iti<iin  of  type  \\  pupils  for  support  dolljus 
ui\<lei-  I'uMic  Lnw  S71  deui:iuds  clos<»  Si-rutiiiy,  I'erluips  <'\<'n  tlu'  most 
nidi-nt  :idv<>c:it<'  til*  this  pio»rr:nn  miirht  somed:iy  conc(»d<»  th<'  possiliil- 
ity  of  the  eliniiiiMl  ion  of  H  c:iti'irory  pupils. 

AA'luit  I  would  hope  for*  in  :iny  ex:imi!v:it i(m  of  FediM'.Ml  funding 
pro^rrjims  is  tluit  :i  slrritejry  he  o'l'vised  whi<*h  would  elitniiKitc  :iny 
pnhi riz:it ion  of  the  educritionni  com<rniii*ii\  hctweeu  thos<'  who  hen(»fif 
hy  ni;iint:iininir  the  sttitus  «jno  nnd  those  who  ;idvoc:ite  :nuend!u<Mits 
for  their  own  intei*ests. 

S(dnt  ions  should  he  sonirht  to  ;dlevi:it(^  t  lu^  jirohlems  lliat  will  <Mn<'i*<re 
fnnu  the  sdu'u pt  di«--cont  inu:in<*e  oi*  i*eductiou  of  S7  I  nid.  I  wotdd  wr- 
onun<'nd  th:it  if  :i  d(M-ision  is  m:ule  to  elimin.'iitj'  type  H  students,  tluit 
the  cnthncks  occtir  !r!*:id;'.:illy  ovei*  m  to  "t-yerir  pei  iod.  i'«Mlu<'in;r.  p<*i*- 
h:ips  the  percentnirc  of  suppoil  foi*  students  in  :n<'ni<r<»  daily  nt- 
temhince. 

I  would  hop(^  :ilso.  tluit  MUMMuhuents  will  Iw  considenM]  to  pi'o\*ide 
f(»r  :idditi<tiuil  LTnnts  to  nid  t hose  school  disti'icts  which  h:i\'e  in<MiriH»d 
a  heavy  honde<l  iiwleltteihu'S,^  due  t(t  eonst ruct ion  and  4».\pansi<»n  of 
schools  huilt  t<t  meet  the  needs  of  sei*vice-i*clat<'d  families. 

In  yotir  ronsiderations  of  the.'^'e  .^nirirostcd  aiiuMuliuiMits.  I  would  liopo 
that,  ihe  <*onnnitt(M»  will  keep  pafaruoniit  the  iuumI  for  State.s  to  main- 
tain a  LTcat  (h'^/i-c^e  of  flexihility  in  their  ability  to  allocate  edu<-ation 
Huuls.  .\s  Stat(».<  are  attctupf iiMT  to  e(|iiali/e  education  in  tlieir  States, 
the  impact  of  Pnhlie.  Tjaw  S7I  fmids  catuiof  |>o  disiv^rarded,  Witli  iho 
impact  ai<1  fumis  pa.ssinir  direetly  to  local  scho(d  district.^,  as  tln'V  d<> 
now.  the  States"  al>ility  to  e<juali/<'  district  level  expendit urns  is 
dimini.shed.  Theiefore.  your  committ^.n*  may  want  to  consider*  sei  ioiisly 
specific  revisions  that  woul<l  chamiel  Federal  ST-I  funds  thi-ouirh 
Stat(».s.  Secrion  n(d)  (2)  of  th<M»xistinLr  le;rislation  may  nor<1  alfoi-ation 
if  the  State  is  to  hav(».  the  kind  of  fle.xihility  m'ce.ssary  to  a.^sure  ecpud 
educational  o]»|iortunil  ie.s  anion*/  the  vai'ious  .scluwil  district .s. 

As  the  (»duc5ition  decisiomnakefs  in  the  Xation's  C'at>it:il.  you  will  1m' 
adjuf^tinjr  th(»  impact  aid  protri*am  a.s  the  variable  chaufr^^  and  as  yon 
meet,  the  ne(»(1.s  of  local  s<dK>o1  distri<-ts.  your  con.stitnencie.s*  your  fi.scal 
resourres,  and  the  common  weal.  T  hav<»  outliiuMl  for  you  s(mi(».  of  \ho 
alternatives  tluit  T  see  fi*om  my  chaii*  as  I  ;L''rapplo  daily  witli  the  pmb- 
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lofiisof  o<hir{it  f!i  o!h»  Stato,  Miit  Im\voikI  tlu'so  altoniativos,  I  l>o.li4>V4» 
that  0!ic  of  tile  !u:ijor  stivri^^lis  of  Pul)li<*.  Law  871  is  its  irniqiiftiiCaS 
fro!u  otlhT  rjitoporirai^pro^jiaius  ivlriv  arc  onrnmlHM'od  with  fuiuls 
oaniiarlv^xl  for  sprrilic  <Mhirat.io!ial  ftiiirtioiis,  Th('.  rowrnrv-shariiiff 
as|)4'<'ts  of  Pwhiic  Law  871  has  jL'ivo!i Jt.somc  distirut  otrortivcnop^. 

I  ha\T.  Immmi  talkiiiir  alH)ut.  Jolhii-s  and  iKTcrnta^rrs  for  the,  iin  t  )aTl, 
Hut  as  an  ('(himtor,  aiwl  as  oiu'  rhartrrd  with  asstirin<:  that  rwrv  u'ani- 
ors  !imls  an'.  uM,  withifi  tho.  rnnits  of  <'<lu('atioiial  and  fiuam-ial 
s^)nm\s  avail:d>h\  I  v\o\v  thr  n>h»  of  th<^  TVdoral  Govor'nnient  in  o<hicJi- 
tio!i  asoiu'  of  si^rnificaiit  imporl.  \W  in  Khocio  Ishind  view  witli  serious 
i'0!icorn  tho  dolilnMat  ions  :uul  ar<rninorits  calliii*;  for  drastic  alterations 
or  cutlnicks  in  Fcdoral  iinan(»ial  stippoK.. 

The  inultiplo  hn'els  of  ^rownnnent  involved  in  odiiration  soniotiiuc 
blur  the  lines  of  primary  ros{>onsihility.  As  I  am  sun^  you  all  rcvilizc, 
thoro  is  a  fear  at  i]u\  locj;!  level  that's<*nsitivitios  to  j<K:al  needs  atxn 
blunted  when  de<'isions  are  made  at  a  hi^rher  level,  Those,  of  us  who 
(h»al  ihiily  with  the  (•oTnf)1exities  of  the  problems  of  provi<!in<r  <'<lnca- 
tional  sei'vii  es.  of  wrestlinj?  witli  the  ^ive  and  take  of  budget  prepara- 
tion and  alloration.  are  anilely  awaiv  of  the  si^rnifieainM'  of  our  etVorts- 
and  the  fuiality  -wliieli  guides  our  moves.  As  edtieators,  we  Iiold  a  tnist., 
that  of  assui  ifiir  edueatioual  op|K>rt  unities  for  all  of  our  eiti/eus. 
alterations  of  |)oIi(!ies  are  being  eonsi<lere<l,  e^lucatiou  administrators 
are  compelled  to  n'inind  det'/isionmak^'rs  that  tlie  trust  H'Sts  r»ot  only 
with  the  edtioatoT-s.  Those  whose  future  dejiends  upon  the  dcsipi  as 
defined  aful  determined  by  the  (hvisious  you  g<Mitlemen  make  know  that 
yo!i  share  in  that  trust — fliat  eduoator-s  :ind  legislators  alike  weave  the 
pattern  of  a  fuan's  life. 

Tliank  you  very  much,  Xfr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Pr.ij,.  Tliafik  you.  It.  is  a  little  off  the  siihjoct,  but  in  our  own 
State  w'heiv  we  sutVei'  fi'om  base  elosiugs,  would  wot  the  amendment  I 
otJere<l,  that  the  ."<e!iate  a<lopte;(,  railing  for  a  slow  stretehotit  in  re<lue- 
tions  in  aid.  so  tliat  tlie  amount  could  not  Iw  reduced  by  more  than  10 
percent  over  r>  years,  IVnve  a  stdistatitial  effect  on  this  situation? 

Mr.  HrKKK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  is  a  general  illustration  of 
the  prifieiple  whieh  I  suggested,  and  I  think  if  that  s:nne  logic  were 
to  apply  to  any  signiiirant  area,  not  only  the  impact  area.  Uwi  in 
«t(hers  as  well,  it  would  eertainly  !uake  it  easier  to  predi<*t  wiu're  the 
<'hanin  s  are  goiiig  to  take  us.  We  certainly  are  very  thatikfid  for  that 
anu'inl!»ient . 

Senator  Pr.i.L.  Speaking  not  only  as  eouimissioner  for  education  for 
niiode  Island  btit  as  a  national  edticato!'.  what  is  vour  own  view  with 
legard  to  Public.  Law  S74  ?  Do  you  think  it  shoiilA  l>e  umbrellacd  into 
other  programs? 

.Xfr.  liniivK.  1  think  there  is  a  continuing  role  for  it.  SpoakHngasa 
national  educator,  if  you. wish.  T  tliink  there  are  some  areas  where  rc- 
.  form  is  nee*lcd.  For  example,  even  though  we  profit  con.sidcrahly  in 
Idiode  Island  from  support  of  these  students.  T  think  from  a  national 
point  of  view  there  is  much  to  Ih»  said  for  gradtial  phasing  out,  should 
it  ever  he  conirressionally  ina!Mlate<l. 

I  think  so  long  as  the  Fe<lera1  impact  shall  have  a  serious  effect  on 
the  tax  base  to  fund  cduration,  tluMi  1  think  there  is  a  contintiing  role 
for  sti  pf  )0!i  of  t  hat  k  i  lul  p  f  act  i  vity. 
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Srtijitor  IVj.i,.  I  h?«  vr  nnr  iiioiv  iroiicrnl  (]uost.lon  wliich  stni  faces  this 
sulw<MMinifhv.  Do  you  Iwliovo  \vc  ou<rlit  to  oontiiiiic  Mic  present  catc- 
<;oriral  prop'ains  oi'  KS.V  or  adopt  adiniiiifttratlon  rovoiiue  sharing  pro- 
posal!?, or  ha  vo  a  mix  to  try  to  achioA  C  a  mix  of  both  ? 

Mr.  liruKi:.  I  thiiik  I  wouhl  favor  tlio  latter  of  (ho  tinvo 
alt^'rfiativos. 

Senator  To  try  to  arhiovo.  a  mix,  loanin<r  in  which  direction? 

>rr.  liriJKK,  I  think  tliat  tlu'  cate^'orical  support,  is  an  obvious  re- 
sp<Mise  to  the  emerirence  of  new  kinds  of  problems  in  education, 

I  tliink  tliat.  the  kind  of  revival  of  Stat<'  ajjencies  with  the.  improve- 
ment in  capacity  of  State  a<rcncies  to  administer  educational  propmms, 
I  think  with  the  ^railtnil  assumption  of  increasing  the  St4ite  level  of 
historic  r^'Sponsibility  for  edueation,  that  in(;reased  flexibility  has  to  be 
provided  for  the  State  at  the  same  time  the  Federal  funds  are  ur<rinj|^ 
the  States  to  establish  a  master  plan  capability  of  eipialized  education- 
al opportunities  to  tl»e  allocation  of  r<^som•ces  and  developing  complex 
management  information  systems,  sometimes  categorical  aid  them  is 
dropped  'u\  \arious  districts,  actually  advci*sely  afl'octing  the  very 
planning,  ami  sometimes  the  very  attem|>ts  at  ecjUal  e<lueati<mal 
opp(Mtunity. 

I  f  we  strive  toe<jua!i/.e  the  support  Iwhind  each  child  and  categorize 
ciiihlren  aeeor<lifig  to  their  need,  and  sui)s<Mjuently  a  district  receives 
a  substantial  grant  from  the  Federal  Ciovernment,  sometimes  un- 
beknownst to  us  at  tht»  State  level,  our  attempts  at  e(|ualizing  have 
been  <listorted. 

Sefiator  I*i:m,.  One  other  general  ([U  est  ion.  as  we  get  into  this  <|ues- 
tion  of  rcirionalix.ation.  are  vou  for  or  oppose<l  to  the  regional ization 
ofllFAV? 

Mr,  hi  iJKi:.  I  opposed  it  and  f  have  done  it  publiely  an<l  I  have 
(lone.  it.  liefore  the  , Sec  retary. 

I  am  opposed  to  regionalix.at ion  partietilarly  from  the  point  of  view 
of  education. 

,Senator  Pfj.!.,  Thank  you. 

.Senator  , St  a  ll'ord. 

KKsnr/r  or  hast:  ci.osrvos 

,Sen}itor  ,^T.M  FOKn,  I'hank  vou«  Afr.  Chairman.  T  wili  be  vcrv  brief, 
Mi\  Burke.  ' 

Th(^  fa<'l  that  f  nuiy  ask  you  one  or  two  questions  do(^s  not  neces- 
sarily menu  that  T  disagree  with  what  you  have  said,  but  let  me 
just  ask  you,  dm^s  not  the  closing  of  bases,  whetlier  they  be  in  Kiiode 
fsland  or  .\tlanta.  result  in  fewer  students  in  the  schools  of  tlie  area.s 
where  the  bn.^es  have  been  ? 

M\\  BtjKKi:,  Tt  certainly  does.  Seiuitor  Stafford,  The  problem  is  that 
the  feachei^s  that  we  have,  in  order  to  maintain  a  quality  education 
program— there  is  no  direct  correlation  In'tween  the  decrease  in  costs 
and  the  mnidHM'  of  students  that  disap|H'ar.  We  still  have  to  nuiintain 
the  s4  hools.  the  indebtedness  is  still  thcn^  the  heuting,  and  all  the  in- 
frastructunj  remains  es>^entiallv  the  same. 

W(Fhave  a.  very  tight  organized  laboi*  markef  for  teachers  in  TJhode 
Island,  and  to  retrench  fcaciuv.vs  is  a  very  lengthy  and  difficult  prmu'.ss, 
and  one  fraiight  wit}i  considcriible  conflict. 
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Senator  SiAi  n>iti>.  This  is  wliy  von  would  tlicn  support  Senator 
IVHshill  for:i  strrtrliont  in  nMlu<*tion  in  impacted  aid  ? 

Hi'iiKK.  Vrs.  A.s  tlio  S<Miator  knows,  we  have  Immmi  very  ploiiS4?<l 
tills  aniondinont  w:is  iMonjrht  forward,  Wv  are  watrliin<^  this  very, 
vvvy  eandully. 

Sonator  SrAmMM).  I  think  yon  have  alrondy  answt'n»d  niv  next  ques- 
tion to  sonir  de^rree,  I  heard  other  witnesses  in  front  of  tliis  suIh'OIU- 
inittee  sntrj^'St  that  since  a  Slate  distrilmtes  its  fun<ls  to  its  localities 
on  an  rquitahlr  basis  so  far  as  it  ean,  and  Fedt'ral  aid  is  distributed  as 
e<piital)ly  as  possible  iiuder  the  various  ^'att'^T'^rit'al  j^rants,  does  not-  iin- 
pacttNl  aid  result,  in  etfect  in  a  discrimination  in  favor  of  those  areas 
whieh  receive  it,  siner  this  is  additional  niouey  on  top  of  the  other 
which  has  been  received. 

Mr,  WvHKv.,  In  Khodc  Island  we  hav<'a  fvindMirsable  formula,  tliat  is 
we  rejinbui-sc  tho  school  district  for  the  fun<ls  they  have  s\wnt  in  a 
pivvious  year,  lu  Khoile  Island  In^foie  the  State  reimburses  it  slices dlf 
the  amount  of  Public  Law  S71  nM)neys  for  that  very  reason. 


Senator  S'i  Am)ui>.  Finally,  let.  nu*  ask  you,  Mr,  liurke,  do  you  prefer 
the  present  cateirorica!  system  plus  impacti*<l  aid  ov<m'  a  pix><^ram  of 
special  rev^'inie  sharing;  for  education  ? 

Mr,  Bi  KKK.  There  are  many  aspects  of  revenue  sliarin^r  for  educa- 
tion that  I  lind  attractive.  T think  it  provides  tlic  kind  of  leeway? 
flexibility,  that  the  estate  uee<ls  in  order  to  brin<r  alwut  transfomiation 
of  pid>lic  educatirui  that  is  very. vitally  needed. 

On  the  otiiei'  hand,  the  various  proposals  tliat  I  !Utse  seen  for  rev- 
enue si  i  a  ?*in<r,  wliile  providin^r  ificreasi'd  flexibility,  would  lead  to  such 
a  diinimition  of  the  fmuis  that  were  available  that  our  capacity  to  im- 
prove e(bication  woAjld  be  even  more  serioiisly  affected  than  if  wc 
retained  the  present  setup. 

Senator  SrArroiii>.  My  last  questiou  had  to  do  with  that,  I  assume 
tlie  more  money  that  mi^Iit  avaihdile  for  s|>ecial  revenue  sharing 
for  education,  the  luore  attractive  t  lie  concept  mifrhtbe. 

Mr.  l^ruKK.  1  think  so.  F  think  the  more  thoujrht  that  is  pfiven  to  the 
various  areas  of  responsibility  of  various  Icve!.'-'  of  government,  for 
example,  T  think  that  the  Senate  and  the  TTousc  and  the  National  Gov- 
ernmont  *renerally  have  a  very  vital  mie  to  pifty,  and  I  think  they 
should  retain  the  effect  of  what  hap|>ens  in  education. 

So  I  think  the  total  revenue  sharinfr  would  Ik*  to  disclaim  too  much 
of  tlie  aceotiutability  that  we  have  from  the  national  point  of  view. 

Senator  SrAri  oKn.  Tf  revenue  sharinir  were  to  be  adopted  by  the 
CoiijLrreSvS,  to  successful  it  probably  sliould  not  at  least  result  in  a 
re<luction  of  Federal  support  for  the  school  .systems  across  the  country. 
Wouhl  that  be  a  fair  statement? 

Mr.  HuKKK.  Fssentially  even  witli  continuing  resolution  and  double 
ftinding,  the  Federal  contribution  to  aid  is  declining  significantly,  and 
this  is  of  course  of  irreat  concern.  We  just,  for  example,  finished  owr 
budget  process  in  l?ho<le  Island,  and  we  went  through  the  painful 
process  of  attempting  to  cross  transfer  to  State  accounts  funds  that 
were  previously  coven^d  by  Federal  fund.s. 
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I  :nii  not  stii't-  \u>w  our  lMnli;t't.  is  ^'oin^r  to  f:iir  hec-iuso  flio.  increase 


S(Mijitoi-  PiKAiJ..  Mr.  Chnirmnn.  1  just  \vM!it<'(l  to  :isk  one  (jnostion, 
Doyoti  iioMiu'aii  tlio  iM'tlt^ral  rout  ri!»tit ion  in  ^^'oss  ^U^llars  isdodinin^r? 
Mr.  liritKK.  No::isa  jK'n  t'ntol' total  cost. 
Sonatoi-  |{i:aij..  I'liank  you. 
Senator         Siuiator  I  lat  ha  way. 

Senator  ir.\Tii.\>v.\v.  riiank  yon.  Mi*.  Clniinnan,  T  have  just  one 
(jtiestion.  \  tliank  yon,  Mr.  I»uike.  for  your  te.stiniony.  T  just  wanted 
to  ayk  yon  if  thei-e  is  any  just ilicat ion  wliatscxncr  for  category  B  im- 
part aid :  I  nu^au  fcxlay. 

^[r.  IhruKi:.  ThtMT  was.  The  more  I  look  at  it  f  think  tlic  justification 
cert;iinly  is  in  soint*  <ie;rm'  of  diM-liiu'. 

The  point  I  would  make  is  that  if  any  clianj^e  in  the  support  of 
eatcirory  h  is  contcinplatrd  tliat  it  should  be  p]niS(Ml  over  a  poriod  of 
tinu'  iHu'ause  the  system  wliich  exists  has  been  constructed  around  the 
exist4Mieeof  tliost^  fuiu]s. 

Senator  Hatha  w.w.  Iliey  liave  relied  on  it  for  so  lon^r? 

Xfr.  Uri;KK.  Vcs.  There  n»ay  1>o— as  in  I{ho<U»  Island — some  in- 
stances where  one  <-otiU]  l»ui1d  just  ificat  ion , for  it,  hut  T  wouhl  a<;ree 
with  you  th(rr(».  is  less  jusfifit'atiou  for  it  tluni  when  it  was  ori<^inaIIy 
enacted. 

Senator  I  Fa  riiAWAY.  Thank  you. 

Senator  I*i:m..  Semitor  Heall. 

S<'nator  HkaM/.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  I>i;iMvi..  I  jrather  from  wliatyou  said  aI)out  eatejjoriral  aid  pro- 
irranis  as  presetitly  constituted  tend  to  overy  iv.strictive  to  State 
and  k)cal  a<hninist rations  in  respond in;r  to  the  very  needs  in  their 
own  .Statesand  distrcts :  is tluit correct? 

Mr,  HniiivK,  Yes, 


Se;>ator  Hkaij^  As  we  contiinne  these  discussions,  as  far  as  catejt^ori- 
ral  aid  versus  revenui'  sharin«r  or  hk^ck  frrs»nt  or  tlie  mix  of  the  two, 
we  hav(»  Ikhmi  hearing  from  diffeicnt  ;rroups  wlm  con^e  here — ^iruidance 
couns4'lor.s.  lihrai  ians — all  sayinir.  if  yo^i  move  away  from  catefrorical 
aid  ^ratits  at  the  local  level,  we  will  !»e  subjected  to  politi(!aI  pn»ssuit»s, 
which  nioaii  that  we  will  ;ret  down  to  the  !)otiom  of  the  heap  atid  we 
will  be  the  last  oiu^  considered, 

I  wondei'  if  as  a  State  administrator  yon  would  like  to  comment  on 
th(^  effect  or  the  impact  that  "political  factors''  liavc  on  tlic  decision- 
makinjr  process  i?i  the,  State  ecbicational  pro^^ram. 

Mr.  Ri'itKK.  T  think  it  varies  from  State  to  State.  Tluit  is  one  of  the 
reasons  T  urjrecl  flexibility. 

I  think  increasin^rly  as  our  ability  to  mana^re  complex  educational 
systems  improves,  the  extent  to  which  we  can  mesu re  output  as  input, 
we  find  out  how  weil  we  are  doin^  in  terms  of  what  we  can  accom- 
|)lisb.  then  I  think  the  kinds  of  (Uvisions  which  lead  to  putting  so 


is  lather  stair^erin^  for  tluit  reason. 
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murh  mniH'V  into  lihi-jirit's.  Ixxiks*  clMSsrooni  <|)jkt  mih]  f)tlu'r  kiii<lsi>f 

Wv  hold  Ior:il  syst(Mn>5  ountuMo  on  tho  liasis  of  what  thvv  oui 
M<-C(»nmlisli.  TluM)  I  lliiiik  tlivMlori.^ioii  asto  wliothor  I'uiuls  should  flow 
into  lihi'arirK.  as  (jpposcd  to  other  aids  ran  1h»  ina^ifo  nt  a  h)ral  Icvrl. 

Sonator  li;:.MJ,.  IJnt  h<vv  t  ban  at  thi*  Stall-  l^vol  ^ 

Mr.  lU  liKK.  Vrs. 

»S:!iator  I>i:ai.l.  Thank  you. 

Senator  rKf.L.Thaiik  you  very  nujch  indocd.  Dr.  Hurko.  It  is  al- 
ways a  ploasiirr  to  ha\*('  you  luM't?. 

I  Thr  proparrtl  ;-taliMih'Mt  l)y  Dr.  I^urkc  follows:] 
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^;-i'Ari:.; 

::'r,vn:Mi;N';  i^r 
cox: MISS iG^a:u  c^r  i:;n;o.vnoK 


]-[ka:-:ciA:.  /jj^^igianck  tok  local 
f:f)Uc;ATir?;':AL  .»oK:^C[f:s     afjuv;  Am:cn:D 
uv  rL;::)i;RAL  AC:TiVfTfi:s 

(PUr.i.IC  LAW  ai-B74) 
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BEST  CO?V  fi^i^^^^  mil 

:.»ir.  c;:hai:  r:t     ,  r:u':!;br.  r:;  ...f  the  v'^oimriitUv/:    I  .nn 
rro»i  C.  Burl;o^  C'.»!ti:;iis:;ir>:ior  c^f  IMiirjtion  in  Vh-.'J.'  ]r,laii  ', , 

It  IS  iny  ur.Jcf;-5tandiiic:  that  lliit  CommittOt*  wiGiiCif.  to 
ronfinf  it:><3ir.cuiJ.'-:lon:i  iofijy  tt.)  P.I..  yi~J^7-i  Fm\nc:i.U^^^^ 

o  ncl  I  will  r.  o    .  I  r  1  ro  i;  s  : -w  i  o  r; r  k  r. . 

I  v/.-int  to  than':  yr»u  f^r  inir.  <.H)portunity  to  i)h=irc!  with  yoii 
i-oiv.e  of  niy  thouo^'t.s  on  t!io  diloniMa  bc?inri  fac\'rl  by  \oca\  school 
official.^,  rr.iinicipai  officers,  an:i  Chi  of  State  Srhoul  Officori-;  in 
copinr?  v;ith  tl:o  prospoctivo  oltorcstionr.  in  P.L.  87-1  /.upporl  furid.T. 

In  \\^T)0,  vviUi  pTrj.i.'ifje  ;if  this  foi -i r»ach»ny  Icalnl.ition ,  th:? 
fotJoral  cjow'jrnnK'nt  ent?;r',x'  int.o  a  pvjrtrj-'rshiTi  with  tbv/j'.?  local 
iU":hool  dir;Lri(.:t.s  .'^ff-->oto^i  \y/  Ic>6f-r<i\  in.iLallationG  wlihin  thi-ir 
jur.'niaicti'^ns  .    (.^vfr  thr;  yc-jr:-.',  Tno  coinrniLnj*      of  ilio  f«»dor<il 
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P. I..         :n  si.jtuf:*' !r!t  in  thit  it  i:^  t:!0  :;ec        ljr>r.-i  f-i-ci- -rjUy- 
fiind!.«.'i  pr.>o^in;  f::?r  <  l  ■nv-nl  ity/st^con  lcir/  o  itjc.ii  son .   Tms  5..1v»ring 
o£  t': .••.u}>.n,Tt  tr.v>.Kj  fi-l  rr-il  ,  i;l  itu         !vK:  j1  r  ;iUtic::  iiOJ  crovi'iod 
the  ivii  ii'  up'^n  svhicV.  liv:;  pr^tK'.iS;'      equa!  f  *.i;K:.i*  iond!  (ippoitunUy 

n'.>w,  v.v  v/uuld  be*  tra:u'[v:rir/t  a  hv->'.\  ::\  i;>  {'.lurucipaUtjCi.; .  iU--C'(U'ippod 
in  i?i.-)r>t  to  r  iii.p  tir.*  f\:r.  i;.  M'^'r-rsrar/  to  rr.jintL*iin  tlic?  lovci  of 

buJc;(»i  ir  pri'dic  *lrJ  i;p  ;p.  f':;:.lowP.  niiiiport  furid:;^ 

L(;t  n'.e  t^iU:  n  WvA*-^  cil):?ut  ori'-!  State  vvilli  v.-hich  Tin  f  iriili.ir 
v;riu:!T  h  i'-'  a  fdirly  c'*:  .■tr  und'^'rr.t'ridi ng  ri'.nv  ',>f  w'l.'t  a      .]';«  : uki  iM 

u'liic'ti  i'xisti*  due  tf)  b  ir^n  rdor; iiv:;5  «ind  ihcit  v/hich  itr<:ut'z  v/\Vr.  ari 
imrr'.'di  ite  ro  iuv.-LiMil  f.f  tuirjr>. 
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Uh.j'J-'  l.-iKsj-i  i:^.  Joi'linf?  r.io  cruncVi  »»h*'j,£l/  because  r^f 
Lho  clorfinc?  of  naval  sruMallation:;  ►   Those  four  School  diiilnrlF. 
atfortoti,  i:>  wl*U  a:;  several  Gt.ito  offices,  aro  nn3)yxinq  tJic?  <?ifcct 
on  crluvT;ition3l  progra:nr;  l»ocaiiyo  i'f  the  oxpnclfd  roll  buc:k  of 
874  funrir.. 

Thnsc  communiiii:.T>  arc  anticipating  a  reduction  of  impact 
aid  m^^nior.  coupled  wUh  an  nnlicipated  decrease  in  local  property 
value.s  aV'  families  transfer  out  of  th?j  communitv'  and  busincnr^cs 
close.   As  federal  s^ppor*  for  education  dccreasos,  then,  thojc 
will  be  corre:^pondinr7  shifts  to  state  and  local  ta:<  rr.onia.s  to  pick 
up  these  educational  costs.   The  burden  v^ill  fall  rno5t  heavily  on 
the  local  communitieJi.   A  survey  conducted  in  one  town  in  Rhode 
tviiJl.ind  indicated  that  currently  local  t>3X'  revenue*;  contribute 
t>pprr):ni^K^tely  407.  to  the  nupporl  of  operating  itr.  ::chooU:.  vvhijo 
the  federal  qovernmcn:  ::harer:  at  a  level  of  17%  and  the  r,tate  at 
aboui  AOZ,   A  rorJinrtion  in  foderal  irrpact  {im:Ui ,  xnv.l  the  o.^tinjate 
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Ih.r  'ilaiv'r*  shait:  v,\>vild  h»«  sl3hi\i^«v]  at  about  3G-40>:,,   Thr»  roal 
iK^qody  i)f  VV.i;*.  rLM.jjurAn'.t.'nl ,  forcing  tho  local  communivy  to  ascumo 
:i  f;roa*i(*r  share  of  i'd«.ic:UiDn  oxpondituio,  ic  thuit  it  occur?;  at  the 
i;.3r.io  tijnt-  thai  th».'  coinMunUy  i?.  (c^^hna  thf*  mof/t  r.evorc  iinpcjct 

In  ,»  r>70  i'.tuciy  by  Ii>bn  T..  Lynch,  c^nUtled  Local  rconoin^c 
I'vovf^lopnionts  Afior  Military  .ii"^;-.".  Glosuros , i t  v;a s  spoci f i cMy 
pointc'i  out  that  thf^  ''Cijirronl  P. I,,  R74  stanriards  arc  so  structured 
that  tho  tiff  fueled  nomjj^unily  v/ill  t^ctujlly  ioi^e  its  fodcral  irr^oact 
iissu'.t.ince  at  the  ven/  time  in  which  the  community  is  roally 
r<;c(MVtJifj  its  ma:.t  sc;vt:re  fr^dora^  impact .the  \osz  of  its  principal 
onipLiy-r-i  ♦ ' 

1  Cit'*  this  findm.)  botMur  o  I  fc?c)  that  wholhor  d  community 
)or>on  Ur.  siippf^rt  hecdur.o  of  thv;  v;ithdrav/al  of  brines  or  becauiT'e  of 
cut  hacV,:-  in  pr c^jr a .^ti  funding,  it  I'-ike-'i  many  ycrirn  for  tho  tax 


i:!.ru.. I «.•:••   in  d  •••'v'lr.v.jtuty  tu  ro-f.>!ra  ^tni  f  j  r f  from  tho 


often  rlr»/.flv  alli^'tj  v/ilh  o  vijb'o  i"lacaUr»ii<il  £;Y:;£orn.  Apcirt 
from  .I'^crciijo?;  in  support  for  opcrtUing  ih(rto  ir.  ad.iilional 


burden  pUiivjd  on  conmunity  because*  of  the  bonded  indebtedness 
toi  :'>c)\'Hi\r.  built  to  accomodate  c:udents  due  to  the  military 


And  what  (■{  :;chool  hDu:;ing  costs?   In  one  community  in 
Rhodo  Island,  for  example,  one  school  building  was  built  expressly 


to  provide  spaces  for  students  of  Kavy-related  families;  other 
r^choolf;  are  occupied  by  upwards  to  51%  of  impact  pupils.  Whether 
the  pupil.s  leave  cr  not  with  the  bases  closing,  the  local  tajqjayer 
v/ill  cc«nlniue  to  be  ro.-5poncible  for  paying  tho  debt  service  costs 
for  the  eon';tructio:i  r;f  thosn  j^rrhool  buihJings.   And  even  with  federal 


support  fundr,  Ir^cal  school  dir/uricts  have  assumed  most  of 'the 
co:Uf'.  of  constPjction ,  ccnd  th<;  fict  that  thi?  entire  cor,lr>  will  bo 
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0 


shiflcJ   is  bitter  irony  fr^r  comnriniiios  who  have  fi'lt  that  th.v 
had  bot^n,  over  ihc  yo-irs,  un-icn-.Titing  Iho  c<.>r,t  of  ctiuc-ition  lor 


impact  aid  pupilc.    In  tho  four  communiticr:  thcit  house  rnout  of 


our  r.i..  874  pupUr,  in  Khodu'  Island,  the  oiilnt^jndino  debt  alono 
is  over  $16  r?.iUion.    The  continued  bonded  indobtednciJS  with  nu 


f«»(ifT<il  ar.Kit.mco  is  one  Oi  tho.nc  iong~ranc;o  probloms  th.it  :^chool 


adininistrK^tori;  and  town  officials,  to  say  notliiiuj  of  tho  tax  payers, 
ivill  have  lo  contend  ^v3th  unless  there  ir?  relief. 


I  miqlit  add  at  this  point  that  as  an  c?ducation  adjninintrator, 
I  can  sec  a  variety  of  problems  involved  in  continuing  categorical 
support  of  education  programs  which  could  appear  to  distort  the 


overall  funding  picture.   Tliere  is  no  doubt,  therefore,  thai  ilie 


CAtiro  procf'GS  of  fedcr.il  support  should  remain  under  review. 

As  an  example,  the  oliminatii^n  of  Type  B  pupils  for  support 
dollar:;  under  P,L,  07»1  demands  close  scrutiny, ,  ,pcrhapii  oven  the 
most  ardent  advocate  ot  this  prooram  might  somo.l'ty  concede  the 
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Wh  it  I  uwjV.i  '1       t.x  :n  .itr/  oxaniin.t'.i  >n  of  f*r'.i";al  fundi ri-; 
pr.i:;rj::.:;  ir.  tha!  i  i^-r.iio.js'  t>.,'  (i.-viricd  which  woultJ  t'linunatc  any 

by  •rn.iinMj''-..''':;  ^^K*  "ttitun  c;ufj  and  those  who  advocate?  «:jni»jnJfnonts 
f  ir  thvii   jwm  in? '..-ri;.;}  s  » 


5;oliJtj»>n :Jh^»u^d  ho  r>r.u*jt'.t  lo  .lUovioto  tho  probi c!nr>  that 
will  C't.'ieige  fron;  th-^*  ^iLtri^PJ  ciiscontlnuancti  or  rci-jction  of  U74  aid, 
I  v.-'juid  iocoinmonj  that  if  a  docif.ion  iz  mado  tn  eliminate  lypt*  B 
students,  Vh.-.jt  the;  cutb;icUs  occur  rp-ociually  over  a  throo  to  five  year 
period,  rcJucin<;j,  perhaps  tho  pcrcontcsgo      stapport  for  "IV  studorits 
in  iV/vvar^r-  daily  ^jltcndanco . 


]  would  h*^p'.',  c"il:io,  that  oniondnuinli;  will  be?  con:^id<?rod 
to  p'o^'ido  for  dd'ht:        qrrints  to  aid  tnOvJC  school  dir^Uict:;  which 
liavo  inrurrod  a  hCTivv  bended  indobt redness  duo  to  conntrnotic^n 


<ind  <*::p:insion  of  s':h:-»oK".  buili  to  inout  thr-?  nr'odri  tjf  r,cn'ir:o.-ro\^d^t\\ 
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Wvi  il'i  h-'^po  lh:jL  Vivt  C'.')::u\\i{i:-fi  will  t:()<'.\)  paraniounl  ihc  n<.?f'.i  for 
tit  i:-'*:;  :o  iTVTint.iir.  <i  n'Odl  tlotjioo  c>i  floxii^lily  in  U-iOir  .ibilily  to 
alU'iL-ato  r.'iuc^nioM  fun<i..;.        Ci.ito:;  die  attpmpliiiri  lo  eqvializo 
♦.;..ltr'.jii->ji  in  tlu\r  :.t.itor>,  the  iuvjact  of  PA.,  H7A  fiindj..  cannot  bo 
dinrr-:;,*:-)--': .    Wuh  tlv..'  impact  iti^5  fundr.  p.nssinr;  dirncMy  to  local 
:;.cho.iI  (Hiitrictr.  o>.         dc  nnv;,  iho  stator.'  obility  to  oqunlizo 
fliutiirrt  lovrl  cxpendiU:ror>      dirunislicJ.    Thorcforo,  your 
Coiv.:r.i:ver>  rr;:r/  wdnl  I;:  ro;ir;idor  stTiously  r.pocific  rovij;ions  thai 
w'CiV.Vl  chatinel  fc-d'^ral  H7A  fundn  liiroucih  the  ::tntos .    flection  5(d)(2) 
of  tho  cxi:-Lin^3  l'M;ii>lal!on  JUciy  noc-«'i  altordtion  if  tiitj  stntc  if:  lo  Viavo 
tho  -.in^'.  of  f!;j>;ibihty  nccor.iicir/  to  nsnuro  cc;::j!  rKin**.-  licnal  cppor-- 
iuni:i-'o  itp-'ong  r:cii:;')l  dir.tt icI.t  . 

Ar.  iiir  cducnlion  dt^cinioo-mal;ar5  in  tho  tiation's  crjpitol , 
vou  v.'ili  bo  iKijustia;;  tiv:  iiTipiict  .'li^l  pro^fcim  tTf<  Liv^  vari.'blcn  c'^ango 


copy  flV;i|L/iBLE 


tj:u;  :'.r,  \'o\i  r:>;«.'l  !n<.'  u^-c  i,'  of  \<^  -<\\  s..;jr->ol   ■  r;{ ri -'t;' ,  vr,Lir 
Ct''r.f:l;it'.JOMCif»s  ,  your  fiscal  i  c»::<  iUp:os ,  nntl  t;',.'!  ciMuinon  v/»njl. 
I  ivnv.?  ou'.HiiO'-!  fru-  you  i*om.''  c^f  tho  'ill:>rnativf>r:;  trvnt  T  sec  fioui 
my  cn.iir  ar.  1  ijr.oi^plc  riaily         ihc;  |)iolrlC'njs  of  e-iucall  ju,  in 
(jcnoral.    Bui  bcr/c^nd  thoi?o  ciltr.TnativciJ ,  I  beliovo  ihcu  one  ui 
tlu'  luaji-ir  '/rtfcnrrLli.^J  of  V.h.         is  its  imiqucnor.s  from  other 
cuto*ionc:il  jiirograins  v/hit:h  fwo  f^ricuinbcrod  v/iLh  fundn  oai  ninrkcd 
for  npocific'cducfitiorral  fuiuHion.s.   The  rovcniuc-sharing  nspcct 
of  P.L.  S7-\  ha:;  givon  it  i'^r.  dir.tinci  cffcctivoncsn , 

I've  bof.'n  ::iir:irio  about  doUarr,  and  prrrcantacje.s  for  the 
most  part.    rUit  an  an  educator,  and  as  one  cliavgcd  -.vith  aF?J:urinu 
that  every  loarnr^.' c  ::ej-'ds  an*  met,  v/iLliiii  tho  lijiii'f:  r-,f  o'-lucLitiorial 
a nd  [ i n 1  . ;  .  ^;ho ii rc (j ^;  v\v i  1  a h\ ,  I  vi cav  l h a  role  o I  tl « c  f cid <:!rri I 


(jovcrninont  In  oduj:aUon  ar;  ono  r-i  iiiquificanl  iir^port.    Wo  in 
Khod:^  Island  view  with  sorio^:';  concern  Lhii  d.olibii ationi-: 
;ind  arrjuinont:-:  'jallin^;  for  <irCir,':irj     uratioii:-.  -n-  in  tt»d'-:;\ii 


BEST  copy  AVAIUBU 

:v!ii!tipl>'  lo\'jlr5  of     'Vr.'rniiiotU  iinulv-.d  m -(  .{u'.-cii  ton 
s«.'i;K:tir:i.*         th-j  lino;:  -if  prj-iap/  iai;pDnr.i!»il  ily  .   A:'  i  Li;n  f;urc? 
you  liil  i-?.TlK^c,  !:hiM\;      j  fo^u"  iil  l:no  IvK'cil  iovol  t'^a!  s^'iisiUvUi:?:; 
1(5  ia<;ril  lu'tid.s  ai'o  bluntc-il  v/lKm  d(.'CirvioM?3  aio  if)V.:l':»  at  ti  l^KihuT 
l-ryc'l  .   T;i.=      of  us  v;-o  (i-vil  M  lil/ /.vilh  Iho  coiAplcvtlfiics  of  the 
proij'.i'iiv;  '.f  \n-::'j\r\\iuj     rjc:Ui:':uil  y.f.rviri^; ,  of  vrr.*f:L!inc;  v/iLli  thfi 
cjivo  nw.l  U\\\(\  of  in.i.!c;uv  profjarotion  cine!  alioc^itio:: ,  iv:o  ricutcily 
av/<.ircj  rf  the  f.Uanific;-!r.C(*  of  ovir  of  fori  r.  imyI  lIk;  fl:i:jliiy  \vhic;h  '.juicU.'i! 
our  i r. o :j  .   As  crUicator.^  ,  v.m;  liol-i  n  lru!:t,  tlvil'      ar.surinc;  o<iu- 
ccitioriLil  opportuniticis  for  all  of  our  ciU 

o  f  pM  :•  I U- 1 1 '  s  a  r    i )  i  iwj  c  ':  ■  n 1 6  rsv6  ,  (.  i  u  c '  n  r.  i  cj  n  0  <  i  r  i  n  i  r,  1 1  -  i  i  or  ;i  a  r «"! 
co?i:p'r!       t.o  s  loii  pi'''  ;;r:-;  Miat  ibo  Irijsl  -omI;:  no^  only 

Lhr*  o  l-.iw-atrir.^. .   Tl'.: whnz-)  fuluro  fhinon:.!-;  np  -.n  Jlio  '.i'.j^tciri 
{js  'i-  fi  j'-d  'i.'id  '1^'i.cr.':t'n..;d  by  Lho  ci.''r:L:.;ic;:v:,  vc>u  m:V::o  kr.ovr  tbal 
yO»'.:  sriaio  in  thai  iru*:: --tha!'.  odncato'.:        lot!'..-.l-.itor':  .lir:..?  'astjvo 
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Sonntor  Nrxt.  :ilso  on  tho  suhjoH  of  tlio  iinp;ido<l  ui<l  on  school 

fiij:!fi4r,  wo  will  ji  pjiiK'I  of  Mr.  l*:iijtson  C.  KMivd,  asr^nate 

.su|MMiiitt'ti(|4Mit  of  ihv  Si\i\o\\i\\  Citv.  Cjilif.  s<'hools:  pro.sidout,  Im- 
p:iH<M|  Arcji  ScliO'^l'^:  Dr.  1Mioin;is  l/.  rioodnitui,  suiKM  iiiten<U'Ht of  tlio 
S:ni  ITwiTo  IJniliod  S<'hool  nisfri*  t. 

!  would  }i]so  ask  Dr.  Dean  KIcisriiaiior.  snporint^'hdoiit  of  Fo\m- 
isutx/Vovt  Oirsdn.  Colo.,  school  <iistrirt.  to  roiiuv  forward  sit  this  time 
lHM*au?H».  liis  sul)jort  is  Mic  s:uiu\ 

Senator  Doioinick  would  liavo  liked  vorv  iiiufh  to  li.avo  been  here, 
\\n<]  \\o  rcirrvts  tli.it  \\v  \^  not  ahlo  to  U\  rJcoa>iS4^  of  a  prior  commit- 
iiuMit  I  will  lia  vo  to  leave  in  an  hour  or  so. 

Why  i]o  wo  not  have  Dr.  Kldre(i  lead  off. 

STATEMENT  OF  LANTSOH  C.  EIDRED.  ASSOCIATE  SUPERIRTEirD- 
EHT  OF  THE  HATIOHAL  CITT,  CAUF.,  SCHOOLS;  PRESIDENT, 
IMPACTED  AREA  SCHOOLS;  THOMAS  L.  GOODMAN  SUPERIN- 
TENDENT OF  THE  SAN  DIEGO  UNIHED  SCHOOL  DISTRICT^  AND 
DEAN  FLEISOHAVER.  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  FOUNTAIN/FORT 
CARSON.  COLO.,  SCHOOL  DISTRICT,  A  PANEL  ON  IMPACT  AID 

Mr.  KmiJiJ).  Tliaiik  you.  Mr.  Cliainnan, 

Mr,  Ghainnan  and  niondHM'S  of  the  eoinniittoo.  T  will  try  to  sum- 
marize niy  rather  len<:thy  pivpared  stateiiient  in  order  to  allow  the 
others  finie  for  their  f>roser>tation. 

Tn  lOaO.  Consrress  authorize*!  and  directed  tliat  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  reeo<rni;:e  its  rejsponsihility  to  assist  cnhicational  ajren- 
i'ies  in  areas  aftiM  ted  hy  Federal  a<'tivitie.s.  This  prin^'iple  of  Federal 
responsihility  for  FediM'al  aetions  fpive  us  the  basis  for  payment  for 
the  <lin'et.  hmvlen  imposed  hy  the  rvquiremeuts  for  educating  childivn 
brought  to  Icx'al  eonunmiitie.«;  by  the  Federal  Government,  and  carried 
with  it  the  roiirrpt  of  payments  for  servicers  ivndered. 

There,  have  been  eontiinied  attacks  upon  the  pro<rram  over  the  years, 
and  si'ir^restions  for  nmdifi<  ation.  Ri<rht  now  the  present  pro|K)sals 
are  that  the  \  a)id  R  cliild  sliould  f>erliaps  remain  in.  and  the  so- 
cuIUmI  C  child*  or  public  housin«r  child,  should  Ik*  eliminated  from 
the  law. 

Theie  is  a  «rreat  deal  of  sound  n*asoninf?  for  including  that  C  child, 
Tlie  ve!'y  nature  of  faf»ilities  that  are  built  with  Govenmient  su|>- 
poi1,  create  another  prol)lein — anotlier  social  pit>blem.  The  fa^-ilitics 
in  !m  way  come  anywhere  neai*  suppoi-ting  the  ty|)e  of  local  servicers 
reouired.  just  1  mm  a  use  of  the  very  low  tax  base.. 

We  know  that  homeownei'S'  personal  pro|H^rty  taxes  can  never 
achieve  the  neC(^ssalT  degi'ee  of  pioviding  tlies<>  serv^ices  without  the 
use  of  commercial  tax  base,  sales  tax.  projierty  tax  and  so  on. 

Another  proposal  wouM  do  away  with  the  so-called  out-of-distriet 
R  child.  This  is  a  child  whos<»  parent  works  on  a  federally  connected 
f)rof)eftv  til  at  is  lo<  ated  outside  a  .schof)!  distrir^t's  l^oundan*.  This  pro- 
posal  is  obviously  aimed  at  those  counties  that  aiv.  around  the  Distriei, 
of  Columbia.  Attached  at  the  end  of  this  statement  arc  the  results  of 
a  questionnaire  I  sent  out  in  an  effort  to  gain  statistics  not  now  avail- 
able from  the  U.S.  OHlce  of  Education.  Vou  will  note  that  the  re- 
spons<»s  ;vcorded  at  this  wi'iting  fi'om  712  school  districts  throughout 
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the  ronntrv  r<»|)ivs4'tit  ;<  ir<KMl-siz<Ml  Si*>?iiplo.  I  sliull  qnot^?  fi-oiii  these 
fipin\s  (hiri!i4r  fny  lostiinniiy  on  tin*  out-<>f*<listnct  issiio  niul 
ltit4*r  :is  woll. 

Tho  :itt:icks  on  tho  iioi^hl>onn<r  counties  of  the  District  of  Cohimbia 
.S4»eni  to  stem  fnini  tlio  \h;\\  lh<w  nre  rich  counties  :in<l  therefore 
shouhl  rcivive  no  money  for  "IT*  rhihlron  from  (int  -ofMlistrirt,  Tirst  of 
ulL  I  woiihl  point  out  tl»;it  counties  in  this  rountry  prohjihly  liave 
their  rich  n»si<lenti;il  ;iivas  ;is  we  in  S;in  iVie^ro  County,  Calif.,  have 
our  La  .folhi  :in<l  Mount  Ile1ix«  hti(  that  <)oes  not  make  all  in  a  county 
wealthy.  INihlic  l^iw  874  was  never  intended!  to  Ik5  an  equalization 
hi\\'.y  hut  a  l:i  w  to  pay  for  services  |)erforme<l, 

S<  nator  IVi.i,.  Kxcuso  inc.  Kven  in  the  so-called  rich  cou!ities  around 
Washifi^rton  tl»e  ainount  of  title  I  for  fK>or  cliildivn  lias  increase<l  in 
the  last  few  years.  AVhile  inipiict      has  <rrow'n  also. 

Mr.  KiJM;on.  That  is  tnie,  StMiator:  yes.  A  study  of  the  three  coun- 
ties in  question  will  indieate  that  I liere'ai-e  43,000  for  11)72-73. 

Xot  all  of  these  children  can  l>o  (»ountiM!  apainst  projwrtj*  within  the 
District  of  0>him1)in,  hut  to  a  liir^rc  extent  result  from  an  exchanpoof 
parent  working  Io4':iti«)n  U^tween  these  very  eounties,  Tlie  mon*  sijj- 
iiificant  statistics  show  that  the  D.C  scImmiI system  has  .5/234  ^'IVwnit 
childn'ii  for  the  sa!ne  |M»riod  fiom  these  very  eounties  under  attuck. 
It  ap|HMirsth:it  tliere  5s  :i  <nviitexchan;re  across  your  local  hridpos every 
seluKil  morning. 

For  every  Montgomery  Cotmty,  whieh  detractors  of  impact*  aid  love 
to  eite.  there  are  100  Kichhind  scho^)l  districts  that  would  Ik*  liuH. 
Kichland  is  a  somewhat  less  wealthy  aiva  in  the  State  of  Washinjjton 
inipncted  hy  the  Atomic  Kner<r>*  rommission.  For  every  Prince 
rieor<resrouutyi  there  are  100  Xoiih  Kitsaj)  districts,  ajrain  an  eiam- 
ple  from  Was)iin2rton  ixroun*?  Pufrot  Sound.  For  every  Fairfax,  there 
are  100  Cliinn  Jjcikes.  ns  tJ)e  one  in  California. 

Payment  for  siM'vice  nMidered  is  the  hasic  pn»niise  of  iimpact  aid 
and  not  the  wealth  of  small  <rroups  of  |M»ople,  A  review  of  Ithe  column 
*"civili;in  o!it"  on  the  attached  statistics  will  indicate  to  you  the  drastic 
effect  of  s!icli  a  prop<vsal  on  most  of  the  distric-ts  liste<l.  TJie  lar^  city 
districts  aiv  particularly  hanl  h\t  hut  one  should  1k»  aware  that  a 
small  loss  to  a  small  scIkioI  district  can  1m»  jirst  as  hard  a  Mow  to  their 
projrnims. 

Vet  another  pro|x>sal  would  require  schwl  districts  to  reduce  by 
l\  percent  of  tlieir  total  nwrairn^  d^^ily  attendance  their  total  qua1if>Mn^ 
"IV*  st  utlent  co!int*  This  is  referred  to  a.s  a  means  of  sliowin<r  local  effort 
before  ihr  Fedcriil  (fovrrnmcnt  would  recoffni/.e  its  re^ponsihllity.  I 
sulunit  that  local  effort  has  always  existed  l>efore  Fe<Jeral  ftmds  are 
applied  to  the  eost  of  e«lucatinp  the  fe<lerally  connected  child. 

Take  a  look  at  the  i-ates  used  to  pav  local  districts.  These  rates 
provide  current  pavments  based  on  costs  that  are  2  vears  old.  That 
is  a  prettv  j!oo<l  absorption  factor  alone.  Tlie  inipari  lieffins  witli  tlie 
first  child,  Ik»  that  child  federallv  connected  or  not»  so  wliy  shouldn't 
payment  hejrin  for  the  first  federallv  connecte<l  child  as  it  does  for 
tlie  fiist  nonfederallv  connecte<l  child  from  local  sources? 

The  attache^l  statistics  will  in<licate  to  you  that  this  pmfXMiMil  would 
prove  the  most  fatal  of  all  to  hir^»e  and  small  distri^^fs  alike,  Tlie  last 
column  of  fi«rur<»s  pives  you  the  |>ercent  of  loss  of  "B"  funds  by  district, 
and  there  are  far  too  many  100  percent  losses  HsIimI,  to  say  nothirtjif  of 
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tlMis*>  los554M'  |M'r<M'Mtji«ri»  loss<'s  to  f^hw  tlistricts  wliicli  Ayoulil  Inn-f  ihvm 
<inistir:illy.  This  |)n>p()s:il  is  r(>H|)l<Nl  witli  lilou  of  l)rifi<rifijr  the 
*\\'*  nitr  in  jnst  Isist  yo;ir  instojul  of  2  wars  ajro  as  :i  mciiis  of  makinjr 
np  this  loss  of  so-r:ilh'<l  "IV  :il)sorption.  It  :ip|K*nrs  to  mo  that  the  "B" 
loss<\s  jirc  in  one  ilistricl  while  ihv  *\\"  «r:MHS  jip|>rjir  in  other  distrirts* 

This  *MV*  :ihsorption  proposnl  is  <jUol<Ml  ns  moving  anywhciv  up  to 
SlW  niillion.  or  onMhinI  of  tin*  projrnun  :is  wv  now  know  it.  Rofon* 
such  u  inovo  shonhl  own  U'  ronternphitod,  ntloqnato  statistics  nnist  U» 
sornnMl  from  iho  I  ^S.  Oftiw  of  K<luration  or  I  foar  the  rvsults  may 
prow  inmv  than  most  districts  ran  omlnre. 

p!*o|>as:)ls  exist  to  ex('hnlo  payments  for  the  13tli  and  14th  ^rrado, 
and  wonM  ap|var  to  exist  !Hrans<»  the  fnmlinjr  of  thos<^  jrrado  levels 
is  tint  uniformly  the  Imal  tax  has**  thmnjrhont  the  States.  The  junior 
eo11ejr<'  (lotli  and  14th  grades)  is  still  su|)iHirted,  however,  at  least  in 
(^ilifornia,  !>y  the  very  s:nue  taxing  system  nwd  to  Rup|HMt  the  first  or 
serond  ;fradi^s.  So  lon«r  as  the  tax  on  tvsidentiaJ  and  eotnmeroial  prop- 
eilv  is  the  major  soinvo  of  rovoiuie  to  finance  puMic  o<lucation.  and 
so  lon«r  {IS  the  Federal  Government  enjoys  the  tax-<*xempt  status  for 
its  |)r()| Hollies,  and  so  lonjr  as  other  employer's  pav  taxes  on  commer- 
cial pm|H»rty,  the  Federml  (lovemmont,  as  tlie  Nation's  larjiost  em- 
plover  and  largest  owner  of  tax-exempt  pr-ofx^rty,  shoidd  continue 
tlio  impact  aid  |)roi5nnn  rv^ardless  of  the  jrrade  level  in  question. 

r  would  have  to  suhmit  that  the  hasic  pmvisions  of  the  nrfw^nt  law 
are  excellent.  ?<n<l  these  pmvisions  an*  many,  I  would  chanjjp  my  pros- 
eutaition  sli^rhtly  in  order  to  cover  srwnc  that  are  not  often  mentioned 
and  ther-cfoTv.  upon  ocrasion.  neglect exl. 

Take,  for  instance,  that  wvtion  of  the  law  dealin^r  with  a  ixNluction 
in  hwal  iwciiiue  hy  reason  of  acquisition  of -real  projierty  hy  the  United 
States  in  such  quantities  as  to  im|M)se  a  morv  intense  and  lasting  bur- 
den on  hx'al  s<'h(K»l  districts.  This,  is  w'cti(m  2  of  the  law  and  presently 
alTccts  147  scliool  dtslrlet*;  in  22  of  our  States.  Section  2  is  sometin>os 
credited  as  Ihmh^  a  donl»le  pnynient  to  sch(K>l  distrirt^t.  This  is  far 
fn>m  the  cas<».  as  local  districts  jnust  demonstrate  a  suhst^intia!  1o8» 
of  real  property  fmm  the  tax  role  as  well  as  apply  a  *Moss-need"'  ratio 
whi<'Ii  is  further  covered  hy  a  huilt-in  hval  effor-t  test.  As  if  this  is  not/ 
ermuirh,  all  Feder^al  and  State  M'lcmics.  inrludinjr  other  «»ctioiis  of 
Pul)li<'  Law  ST4,  arv  take?i  into  consideration  luifore  entitlement  is 
estahlishcd  iind  a  continuing  fmnncial  burden  pmved  to  exist  liecausc 
of  Federal  activities  within  the  district.  The  approximately  $4  million 
s|>eTit  last  year  on  this  s<»ctrori  of  the  law  was  most  eaniestly  needed 
l)y  those  districts  concerned,  and  over  one-third  of  thos<'  districts 
would  not  have  qualified  under  any  other  s<'ction  of  the  hw. 

Another  s<'ction  of  the  |)rvsent  law  |>rovides  for  |>ayments  to  dis- 
tricts that  experience  a  deelinc  in  Federal  im|)act  due  to  either  a 
cuthnck  or  a  total  clo^^in^rof  a  1oc*al  *rovornment  facility.  I>>ca1  educa- 
tional atr<*ncics  have  ^reared  u|>  with  assets,  lie  they  material  items  or 
l>eo|»le.  in  order  to  supf)Iv  services  t'cyiial  to  the  demand.  The  rapid  cut- 
liack  or  elimination  of  Federal  installations  can  leave  a  local  school 
ilistrict.  with  ey/«ess  ass<'ts.  not  so  ea.dily  dis|>osod  ot.  In  this  case,  ouiv 
a^ain.  a  Federal  action  can  plaee  an  undue  burden  on  a  local  com- 
numity  which  must  Im'  wo;rni/,ed  as  to  a  rea:J4onable  time  for  the  lorjil 
irovcrnmcnt  to  yet  once  more  ad iust  their  activities  lieca use  of  an  action 
licyond  (Jieircapaluhty  fo control. 
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<IonHoiiuMi.  I  hiwv  only  li:in»ly  rovonMl  tlio  |»rol)|(»ins  fliat  exist,  I 
i\iy\}h\  that  I  pcissoss  tlio  kno\vlcM|;.rt»  luwssarv  toroviM  all  asiHM  ts  of  the 
prosonf  law.  ]  Ao  know  that  thos<»  who  roiiroiviMj  of  t\n^>v  }m>$:r,tuis 
soiiio  -J.n-plns  years  ap*  had  a  fonsi;rht  for  whirh  wo  .shouhl  U»  tnily 
irnitofni.  I  woiihl.  witii  your  porinission.  rovor  just  ono  othor  sertion 
hofon'rhisiuif. 

INihlii'  I^aw  Sir*  authorizo,s  FtMhMal  linanrial  assistance  f (^rronst met- 
ing'nr;r<'ntly  needed  niininnnn  sehool  faeilities  in  s<'hool  districts  hav- 
ing; sulist  ant  ia  I  nienilHMship  inereas(»s  dne  to  n<'W  or  ineivas<^<l  Pedoral 
a^liviti^'s.  Here  a«rain  is  aiithori/.ation  to  provide  Federal  nH«o;rnition 
forf  Fed(»ral  activity.  A  new  military  honsin^r  unit  of  just  njo^lerate 
si/e  4  an  nMpiire  a  completely  new  school  facility.  Ilowover.  wher<»  do 
(he  funds  for  such  a  facility  conic  f roni  ^ 

There  is  now  new  taxahio  j^roperty.  I  nnist  suhmit  tliat  Puhlio  I^aw 
815  is  a  most  jnstiliahlo  law  which  must  ho  renewed  an<l  which  must 
W  iriven  a  hiirher  priority  in  ^ippropriation  than  we  have  ex|>erience<l 
in  tlie  last  few  years,  (icntlemen.  T  have  hit  this  area  liirhtly  Iiecauso 
I  am  aware  of  si;rnirje:int  input  i>y  tlie  *rentleman  to  fo?low  'me,  hut  I 
hy  no  njeans  wisli  to  sli^rljt  this  niost  important  as|><»ct  of  ini|)act  ai<l. 

fientlomen.  hack  home  1  would  have  to  stand  U»fore  the  local  tax- 
payer, should  impact  aid  he  cui*tailed  or  eliminated,  and  answer  this 
(question:  ''Why  should  1  pay  more  sdiool  taxes  just  as  to  c^ive  a 
fnM*  e<lucalion  to  children  whose  parents  or  employer  pay  uothin^r  i»» 
lo<*a!  taxes  and  little,  if  anythin^LT.  iu  State  taxes?  The  only  res|>onse 
that  T  can  ^rive  is,  ''T  don*t  know  why."  Should  sueli  a  thin;:  occur,  I 
wouhj  hope  that  someone  conid  ;;ive  me  an  answer. 

Impact  aid  nnist.  he  extended  and  principally  in  its  pre.^»nt  form. 
This  can  he  considered  as  a  minimum  iiuftlicial  aid  pro^rram  to  e<hica- 
tion.  The  profrram  is  properly  conceived  and  time  tested  and  a  justifi- 
ahle  vesponsihility  of  the  Federal  riovernnient. 

Uefore  closinir  !  should  like  to  direct  the  conunittee*>^  attention  to 
two  i)rior  re])oi-ts.  a  few  pajresof  wliich  are  attached  as  an  aid  in  fully 
un<Jerstan<?in;r  the  orifriual  intent  of  Cou^rrecs.  These  iVfwHs  :\tv  (?) 
Senate  IJeport  .Vo.  -JI^S.  Slst  ConvMess.  Aujrust  r.>r»0,:ind  (2)  Hons:' 
of  Representatives  Hepoit  Xo.  Rlst  Con^rress.  June  20.  1950. 

I  would  like  to  a^ain  express  my  appreciation  for  the  opportunity 
to  appear  he  fore  you.  If  !  may  Ik*  of  fuilher  assistance  to  you,  I  would 
l)e  most  pleased,  and  I  hope  T  can  answer  your  questions. 

Thank  you. 

.Senator  Pi:u..  Thank  you  verv  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Eldml  follows:] 
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Before  the  Vtvv.vium  iou  m.jJe  by 

Senate*  Subc0s2r.it I c,?  on  Eaui-atloii  Uintson  C.  Kldrod 

St^ptt-mber         1971  AssocLitc  r.upi.r  Imrndent  <ii 

S*'lj  ^iis.         ion.il  City,  Calif, 

ln;p  ii:tfd  Ar»'.i  hooh: 

Mr*  Uiairmn  and  r.'nbt-rs  0I   thr  Conir.ii  i  1  ,■»..  1  .ij.j.rf,i  .a  c-  iIm-  opporiurJty 
to  jpptMr  bi'ft>re  y»vj  tfd.y  to  t.'stify  on  .4  }>urtioii  of  t       Mil  nou  undn 
coiisidfr.it  Itin  by  tbl-:  CvT-nl  1 1  .m-.     I   tully  ufpn-c  i.ii t'u.  urj..i,r  p.... J  tt^r  tho 
if:iow:il  oi  .ill  tlio^.'  f-d'-r.jl  pnvr  uu:^  t.irir...;  o;(!  inn  ion  f..r  J.-^^-;:  ...f  »-on/.r«.'.s- 
slftnl    lutri.Ti /..It  !n.w,-v,-i  .   1   sSuU  ,  ..:it  lin  ny  » ..rr..4t  k.-:  tu  t  Iim;..'  l.iws 

fnj:  /ffipa.-t  .lid.  r.»r;r.Mri(v  rr!firod  l»>  u^?  1'.   I.,   -'.r)  .u'd  I',   l„  874. 

In  I'^Vi.  C.iv.rtss  :r.«tlM)rj.<,'d  and  dii.vMrd  t},.ji   tl.i'  r.d.-r.iS  C.n-.T ririKtit 
woul.l  r.'cot;Mi/o  its  rf  ^^poiis  i  h  i  1  i  ly   to  .tssist  .-diUMi        •  1  .i^vnc  I  »•?:  In  .Tro.ii; 
effort  od  l.y  !..d».r..l  .i.t  i  vi  f  ios.     This  jnincitMl  ol   l,^dor.il   » .r^pon.U ».  i  1  i  t  y  ff»i 
fcdfr.il  .KMiuii^  f'lv.'  us  tli.-  !,»r  p.iyj;:,  nl   tor  t  ht*  dir,vt  butd.-n  I«.p.«:itd 

by  tho  roijui  retnt-nl  s  for  rducii  in;-,  clilldron  ntou/.lit   to  1.u\j3  rriMrrumi  t  i  os  hv 
tho  I-VdoraJ  Cov^Tnj.H-ut   .md  f.Trrit*!  willi  U   t  !io  »-onf('pt  of  piyni,>uts  \i\r 
.«iorvjt:<»-s  rf'ndoroJ. 

IVlco  dnriiir.  tbo  2i  yo.irs  sfm-o  thi-  pi  n};r.o'.ts  *   inrrption.  IVp.tr  I  rwivl 

of  Hc'-ilth.  Kdtir.it  i  on  .ind  U\lt.uo  ro.st>r!  i-d  t out;;i<!»>  i  udf'prndt'nt   firms  lo 
study  and  rt-povi  on  Ibe  itv.u'l  .jSd  pro?,r.i:ns,     ISol*!  tiic  St.intord  .ind  tbt^  Kittvllo 
roports  rooi-lndod  ih.il  t  lu'   inp.u't  aid  pioj^ij::;.';  wi-i'o  in  f.i.i  ju-.tifi..d. 

The  SL.i:^ford  Roport  ooiu- 1  »i»lod  tli.it.  "P.  I..  H7'j  j .1        .-usfhlo.  tiuyt^yjit 
.somowhnt  nnu^u.il,  pi^c<?  of  fodor.il   J  oj;S  !i  Ldt  i  on;  Mint   it   !s  property  ronrfiv,d 
jn  terms  of        i t-rxnp  hur<i*,-n.-;  if:posod  upon  scliool  dfstrirts  tb.it  ojdr.ito 
ffdvr^l  ptjpilf::   ,'ind  that  pern. men t   p.iynrnts  to  imp;trrr:r1  .iro.ns  tind«'r  V,   L.  f,7U 
c  an  be   just  I  f  U'd  .  " 

Tbt'  Rattolle  Roport   c<mi;  liub-fj ,  "tb.ii  thu  Fedfr;il  Covt-rnntfnf  b.'iu  imposed 
.  .1  tin;»nci.il  burden  on  f^chuo]  distrirln"  .ind  furtbor  ib.'it  ,  "tlio.  b.;i:;if  ff.it!ii»'s 
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of  th**  current  proBram  art?  sound.** 

B.»t     thi*  fff'or's  ion.'IutU'.j  in  r.ir.ii.it    t.-tnvi.  rh.tt  rciU't.il  Ouvt'Tnaotii 

should  totil  inu»>  to  pu>\'Ido  a  prtvu  sc  hool  a:;sist  nicf  in  t»"Jcr.illy  •■fti*cifd 

divAsi  as  the  !n»rd».*n  of  I  hi:  fi'dct.il  pi  »*i.»*nt«.'  Is  uot  t«»strirti:J  to  iho  project's 
Initial  irtpjct  t»ti  n  coriini^jsilr y. 

Contin'ifd  .itiaik?   on  l  ho  program  li.u.*  stinnlato*!  all  typo.;  of  suf.r.^^si  fotis 
(or  its  nindi  f  icat  ion.     l.t;t        I  ako  i  hosio  su^;/osl  unis  ,js  a  ha:;is  for  proving 
the  tn*im<lnoss  i»*   i\ur  pto.ronl  pio/,ram. 

Om:  propijs.il  W(»nl<l  have  tJ'.o  ••flort  of  cuni  i  lui  i  ti;;  adt  «i'i'«r  I  ^at  ion  for 

both  Iho  "A"  an-t  "li"  jliild,  hul   ropo.ils  tlio  ;-.o.:t  ion  "C"  (  hi!il  or  Public  jUmjilnr, 
•iiM-tion.     Th»'  /.oviMnmont  ,  by  art  t-mjit  1  nf,  to  solvo  ono  riorial  proJ»lon,   londs  to 
dfvolop  yt  t  .iti.'i>j<'i   proMon.     Tho  viy  n.ifuro  t»1   h'tn^,  in^:  pri>vi(!od  cIvi  n  riso 
to  a  tlocp  tar.ition  pi.'hl.'in  In  (hit   tho  Sfrvicos  itfpiind,  h.''OciU..o  o»   { i;o 
hoti.sfnf*  pror;t*n<<',  rannot  }»o  supp'^rt  ct}  h>'  ili-*  lax  h.tso  of  l  ho  units  iu  (piostion. 
Kven  undor  tho  hi*st   of  comlitJons,  hoi;t'v»'..nor  po»*i<»nal  proporty  taxes  cannot 
support  odurat  iori  nr  «>th<.-r  iu:«.;oh.;  1 1  y  ^;ovoi  n"  "at  .1 1  soiviros.     So»lioii  "c"   i «:  :t 
ju.'it  i  f  iahlr  sort  1».im  of  tho  law  anJ  should  rorain,  with  tho  lu»po  thai  fvindinft 
will  yot  t»no  day  ho  pruvldod. 

Anotlw»r  pro[>osal  woMtd  do  aw.iy  viih  tho  so  caliud  imt-o'^-d  I  si  ri  ct  *'VJ'' 
child.     Ttiis  Is  a  vhlld  wh.o^'.o  paront  works  csri  a  Ird.'rally  ciinnerU'd  propoity 
tliat   Is  loratod  onlsid':'  a  r.rhool  di.Mi;;t*s  hotnrlary.     Thiv;  pM>;»i;sal  Is 
•(»hviously  .linrd  at  thosi?  ooaiitio*:  that  .ir<*  around  the  Distrii't  dif  (*olunil)ia, 
Attathod  at   the  ond  ui   this  sl^.lervnt  aro  tho  rosnl  t;i  of  a  quest:  i  onnaj  re  1 
sent  out  in  an  of  fort   to  r^ain      -il  j  rit  i  cs  not  now  availahio  from  tho  P.  S.  Offict? 
of  IMt»r.»t  l;on.     You  wli'  rjoti*  roijponsi-s  rorordod  at   tint;  v;rl!  in^;  frotn  school 
districts  tl»rouj;hout  tho  country  and  roprosi-nts  a  c*)od-s i /,od  riamplo.     1  shall 
quoto  frotn  those  fij:urcs  during;  n>y  tfritimony  on  the  "ll''  out -of-dl .strict  israio 
and  lator  aj!  woll . 
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Lir^i^.on  C.  rldrou,  Fafr  Three 


The  att<it:k«i  on  ilie  u« •  i .-.liUo r i n i*,  ccuuti'/'-*  o't  tho  tUi;<.\-ict  ot  Colunbia  scfO 
to  5li':a  t  r  vn  tin-  j-ira  tl)»t    ttu'.-.o  li-i:  i.M;::T;r.  .uu!  I  iu'i     iit      slim],!  f^M.-iv.- 

iTHmoy  ior  '"'P."  rliil.Irv*n  t  x  on  oul -J  i     r  i  r'l  .     KiiM  ot  aM,  t  w.»iilj  point 
uui  that  <ill  vounlif'i  i:i  tlii.-.  co^inl  ry  }iri»l».iMv  hjvi-  thiii   rivh  r  .-tii  dfnt  i  s 
are'^s  /iji  w,»  in  Sjn  Uii'C^-*  Ct'smty,  (j.il  i  luriu'.i  ti.fVi'  out  La  .KilLa         riavuit  Hclix^ 
hut  th..il  d«u'i;  not  rui.f  .ill   in  .t  iovmiv  u'l- il(  iiv.     V.  J.,  Hv^'j  v. is  n«'v»T  inionJi-il 
to  ho  <in  oqu.il  ii'^.it  ioti  1  iu„  but    3  l..u'  to  pay  Wt  sfT  vK  »!s  pt-r Um i.cd- 

kft.r  ii  n  IV        i  11        t '*i.i.ift»rJ  i><'ju>i  i  ^iiid  yon  will   Mr.d  a  i  .i.iv  liiJ*iv- 
f..r  thf  si.iU'r:>.'iif   ib.it   tin-  Sur^Jm  t-MiJ;^  to  ho  K'^'atfr  »:i  ritJj  Ih.i.j  i;;  \Kn^r 
.1  L.l  r  itt         Aiu  .vliiTt   I'V  lUo  FfJk';'.il  r,i»Virnr.*n:  /iwi>   i  vi>*u  i  i  fi  ri-«p.''n':  i  !♦!  1  i  t  y 
just  hf«.-.inso  /.  >:•«■  ri.  h  pi'ojil^-  I>.  .1  rouni  y  iwu  voll  afr^rd  to  pjv  to  tduo.il 
tJii'ir  own  thiUhat  vilt   i^  :;iilt    hi  u>  -.i!   La.\f  ^  h«  iii;',  r.uvii  J  on  i\\>'  so  c.ilh-.l 
ricli,'h»jt  will  .jI'o  oi'd'it   to  p.-iti.ips  .1  lar  >',TiMti'r  .'xtont,  thus,*  in  tlu'  r.ar.K- 
(  oiiut  U*s  thaL  ati'  nt'i   tio  wrJ  1  of:  t  iu.in*.' i  1 !  ly . 

Tnor*'  is  ,i:*oitii*r  ctspoct   to  tli.'  Ku  il  prol>]o2i  that   has  novrr  hi«n  rovori'd 
to  r:y  Vru'VlaUw.     Ihii  n.uJt»ii  i;-  bltw^ttJ  by  nodora  tv<}rMf}u\\\  whfih  .iMcn.'s 
ttio  individual  to  both  vnrU  vh.'to  h»;  v;i.hr.s  and  at   tho  s^acv*  I  iriv?  live  whctH» 
ho  uliihos.     You  will  uoLo  th.it:   the  a'.ta^hod  statist  irn  sh.r*  Mont  ROfr.ory ,  Prinrc 
Coori;t:*s  and  Fairfax  Count  ii-w  with  cmt-iO -d  i  :;L  r  i  ct  "W"  childii-n  mtalini; 
43, '436  for  l'^72-7!i,     Sol  all  t»l   ltii*t.i-  chlldroii  can  b(*  oounwd  a;>ain.st  pioptTl'/ 
within  the  rJlstrltt   of  Col,ti";hii,  but  to  a  lariv-  ojclont    ro-.ult    f  t  om  an  oMrhniK*' 
of  pareru  working  looation  bcl'-Ton  tln.'>.i-  ViMy  (lonnlic'S.     Thr  rorc  s  i  r.n  i  i  j  cant 
slatir^tics  show  th'it   i  nc.  l>.   C.   Srboo]  systrui  b^s  5,2^3  "3"-oiil  ch  ihirm  for 
tho  sane  period  froni  rnt.';-.*.-  vf^ry  crvnitit-r^  unth  r  attack.     It  appc':irs  there 
iy  1  i\riMil  r/cchaju'.o  aornss  yoni    local  biiili'iis  fvi-ty  s(hiiol  norninj;. 

For  every  MiMit^ioncry  Coaiitv ,  which  c!t.  irai:tfirt;  ui  inipart  nid  l(>\v  to  cito, 
there  are  100  Richland  school  disirictr.  that  would  be  Imrt  .     Kichland  ir.  a 
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I..<nifi«»n  C.  KlJrt'd,  Par.f  Four 
s.f.-.'M-uh.i!    If^s  vf.iJl}»v  .i.-'- I   i^i  I  >u'  M.«tf  i<'  W:i^.hi:utuii  iniLii'ivJ  by  the  Atomic 

KiL^i.jp  Dp.:  r  i  .t       .ir.iiii         •  >.!■;»:.    :  (  i  ;•.?*.( fu..'/-J   :.,mui.1.  K»r 

I'.i'i  y  r.utl       I'.i^t'  .it'    1'^!  iiir.'   l.iVf.;,  .»>.  M.f  iti  «.  1 1  1 1  *'t  ti  i  i . 

Mil.   vtiJth  <  '.        jU   ^-.i  i-;   ;>.•.■{»  Ir.     A  f»-vi<'vrf        tlu'    'C'luviji  '\;vjli.j:>  rnit" 

'A  X'-w  .t*  t  i;  ..t  iii-tu  .  ^.  I  I  !    inJ'ii.tl*'  l.<      'm  i  lif  .Irt  :  i.-  oUikl   !»:   ^.u^  a 

ul  .i;U  li.ii'ii  i.i!  ^>  !r  -.ii.Mi!  t  \u-  .iw.i  i-  t  h  •.:   .j  1   lo  ;-,  !».  .i  i.ri.tll  si:1u»oI 

,Ji  .t!ii:(   .  ..I  !  «'   jit    I  -  i.ifil  -I  tW.»w  1^1  ti;"ir  ;» :\-',t .itrs. 

1 1;-.' i  r  t.'tfl  .l.u  S  >•  .it  ic      in«  <•  l^i'-ic   lk>ril   rj 'i.i  1  i !  y  • '.jv',  "h"  [:l  uJcnt   i.  tmnl . 

liii-.  i  .  i«<J,  Ti.-,!  t.>  .t         .1.-  i;.*.  i>'     >i.«vi;ii;   '.--.■.il  »':i-^ti  b-  l>>t*-  tlio  TrJiTil 
i:.n-«-t  n"!».i.:         Id  «     i>  .m  i       i  I  s  .  i  i' i  1  i :    .     1   siili.nit   liiat   Un.jl  fflovt  his 

:.M^■r>^^■.■  (•>■:::.■.■  1 1.  J  .!uM.  T  ir.  -  j  h>.>i:  .it  li..-  r.ttt-.;  liN.d  to  j>,iv  lor.il  ^l^^.^r^»^^i. 
"Ihv       i.itr,.  i-:  i-vi  .u-  tiiti«Mil   i-.iy:.,:>f  ;;  l>.»*.rJ  t:i  t«>as  Ihit  t'.\'  Vf.irs  ol<l. 

Th-ii    is  a  --ri'Mv  }*.nv».i    il'  ^  a  i>;  i  o.i  l.h'tur  alu/.,-.     TIil-  l;iip.j..t   lu'^iirs;:  vUh  tlu-  JirKt 
It  tU.i;   vhiM  :i'.Kt,ilIy  i\jtiiK"»:t  rd  i>i   u-'t  ,  so  why  r.hiMilJti't  piyiiunt 
ftM-  fh.;  lir';t   f  c.K' r.i  I  I  y  .(''sru-c  l  id  child  .a  it  d.-cs  f'.n/   liu-  iir.<.l  imn- 
Jcdt-rilly  «  i)i!:--ct  td  iliild  )  Uirn  I^nmI    i.Mur*:;.      iin.:  :iH..j«ii-<l  st  .it  i  st  ( »?.  will 
jir.JitJU*  :vi  v-.tu  tl.jt   ihls  j.r  votild  pt\n\r  th^-  rust  J^ilil  ol  uW   to  larp' 

sr;.ill  d  r  ;.t  r  •;  el .ilir.'-.     Tlu"  l.i^il  cohmn  of   fi}»ui('f;  );iv».'S  yoti  t  ho  per  r<«:U 
(if    I.-;-;  ot  iiiwii-  hv  di^drict   .it^J  t  Ik  t.-  .ilo  l.tr  too  nany  lOn;,  hi:;S(.'s  linli-d 

t'.^  f..iv  iv'tliinj:        tlins'-   lr:.'.uf  i>'.M  /  t'tit  !>('.'...•;;  H>  fitli.T  ilistii.t::  whi^h  Wi)ul«l 

hiir:    (  bi-n  d  t  .i.  .t  1 «  .i  1  1  y  .     Tlji:;  {»i  cpj.s.il    i     CiXipUJ  with  th«*  idr.i  of  hrinj'.inj; 
tht    "/V  i.il.-  to  jus:   last  ycir  iu';u».>d  (i(  tv>  yrars  .Tr,o  a-:  a  cv-.inji  cif  rnkinr. 
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up  this  \o'^A  of  t;o-<*.il  It'<!  "H"  jhs»»i pt  ion ,     It    ippcars  to  ric  ih.n  the  "K" 
li>si...'f.J  .irt»  in  oni'  Lii>.irirt   vhU."  tlu*  "A"  .i:»|>i' u    in  .'th.-r  .Ir.ttiiMs. 

This  "B"  .ibsorptiou  propo.s.il    in  luns'iu)-.  .inyuh.'ii*  up  t<» 

dilliiin  tliill.irs,  (»t  tin.'-thit<l  of  tlif  |>m^*.r.in  .is  wo  rmw  l^now  it.     lU'foTt-  jujcU  n 
novo  stioiild  fv»-n  hi*  coiUrmpl  .it  f«l ,  .idtMimtt'  i.l  .il  i  si  i  r:.i  vvirA   In*  st-nm-.l  fno  t  lie 
U.  ti.  Ot'lico  of  IMtif'.n  ion  di   I   f.'ir  l!ir  r-.'jjiiltr;  nny  provr  in«>rc  ih.tM  t:io;;t 
district     r.tu  otulu.  f. 

IVupos.ils  ry/ml   to  «-M  lud».-  jwiyru'tits  for  tU^-  l  U  fi  and  Ulli  )-r..td*'  .ind 
wiMiM  ;i;>p«.n   ti>  i'nisX  hi'i  .iii  A'  the  funding.  <«t   i  hi-sr  >»r.-»di'   li-vrln  is  rujl  ii-iilniialy 
Ih«»  l.ir.il   icix  hi.,.  I  hroM,-.h.»Mi   tli.-  1  h,-   j-iuior  cmJ  lyr.i-  ( I  U  h  ,iid  l/.th 

fir.uU-s)   is  .still  sup[M.rti-d,  hi»'^i-v,«r.  ,ii   Ir.ir.t   in  C.il  i  f  t»rn  i  a ,  l)y  th*-  vciy  s.nv 
taxtits  *;yst»-iTj  u:;i-.t  to  supj'ori   t  l»r  1st  <»i   .?nd  {;r.»d.'s.     So  loni;  .u*  the  tax  tin 
rosId«-nt  i.il  .tn.l  c-Mi-irK-rr  ia  I  pr,jp.,Mt/  is  Uk-  tiajor  :;our<«-  nf   r4'vrinK'  u»  i  in  moo 
puhtir  education,  .tnd  so  Innf.  au  liic  Ki;di-tMl  i:ov<'rnrii'nl   tnjoys  tliu  tax  <'>:<-nj)L 
stator,  for  its  propiTt  ii-i;,  and  sn  lonj',  as  <'thiT  t-'iiip  loyvT;j  pay  lawT.  on 
co^nnercial  piopoit.y,  tht'  I'l'di-ral  JloviTni-u-ni  ,  as  !lh'  nation's  lar^;o.'+  «Mnploy»'r 
and  larO'iit  t>wnt.T  (if  t.tx  f>:«*inpt  pi(>pfriy,  sticmld  com  imu*  tin-  finpai  i.  aid 
pro>;ran  rc«(;ard I ivs.s  of  t  hf  j'rad*-  lovi'l   in  (Hu?:it  ion. 

I  would  havi-  t»«  suhuiit   i  bar   tin*  basic  provision*;  of  thr  pr«  r,.Mit  law 
are  cxct- 1  lont  ,  and  th»?:^o  prov  i .-;  i  ott::  an-  many.     I  would  <!jan);t'  my  pi'vr.vDl  ;it  ton 
sU^htly  in  ordur  to  cuvrr  r.oitw  (h  tt  arc  luit  oJTon  ni-iit  i-'/rffd  .tnd  MicTi'ton', 
upon  t>ccasir>n,  nu^ih-r  I  fd . 

Tako  fi»r  inslam  o  thai:  r...-rt  Ion  oi  ilj.-  L-jw  d-.-aliny  with  a  rt'durtion  in 
local  levt-nuf  by  rAM';otj  of  acquisition  of  rr-al  pto^./<rty  by  tJic  llniiod  Statrs 
in  ;;ui:h  qtiant  i  t  i  cs  as  to  iiitpf*-;!-  a  v.mk    int»Mi::t'  ami  la';ti:u:  htiid^'n  on. local 
.schfMil  distri<t^.     TUiu  is  Serf  ion  7Vo  of   (ho  law  and  pnsiMitly  cfffcts  J  <t7 
srijoul  diiitrioLS  in  22  of  onr  st.itt?N.     Section  Two  U  !;ofu..-t  inK-i;  crt-iitlt'd  as 
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1. am  son        KMnJ,  !'.»};«.  Six 

bfin^;  .i  douMi-  jJ.iy.-^i.-tit   to      !:ool  »1  i  ri<  r  lot .     ThfhS-is  f.ir  i'lorti  t  hr  r.isr,  as 
l.'f;tl   .]l;t  r  It  :  ;i  r.a-.t.   .•»■::..!•.!  r.M  i-  a  ;  t  .4'.  t  i  a  1  o{    r.-.tl   pi..;.,  ttv  troiithr 

las  r..>li^  as  wdl  a,-,  .ipply  a  "!.•»■-.  t:.-..!"  wlii.li   i;,  tuttlwr  .ovrti-J  by  a 

lo,  .il  .-l^oit    ti'  ;1.     A:,   i:    t'ul-,   i  .  rp»nr',h,   a\\    K.U-ral   .-.uti  sV.ilr 

r.'VfU'Jis,    iaclc.liti.;  oMnr  ...'4  l  Km:  .  ol   I',   1..  ai**  t.ik.'U   u.l  n  ivirs  i  Jt-rai  i^.n 

l<,t««t«'  i*tu  it  l.M::.tit.    t  <i      ,t  .-.I'- 1  i '.li.'.l    inJ  .j  »'o:U  i  nr  t  a,;  f  i  ii.in,- i  .1 !   bur^u  ;MovrJ  (11 
i>.i«t   !«..•»•  n;.-'««  i.f  ;  1;  .trt  i  ■.  1 1  i .  :.  lul.iu  >  li.-  ,1  i -.1  t  i .  t  .     Tii.-         iw.  i  lual  <  1  v 

f..;.!-  niMIcti  .'..n.its  -.Mrnf    1  i  .t   y.-ai   >k\  tlii..        tii.n  o\   ih,-   I.jw  was  r:.i.;l 
iMrntTit  ly  iu'c.!,'(i  l.v  -li  .tri.i^  f.-nri-i  :K-t!,  aivl  ovrr  <Mu-ilntil  oJ   t  !»osf 

.!i  .t  r  itt  :.  -..-iii.i  il,;..'   ji;.i!iTi,.i  uriiir  .I'ly  ■>{}>. T        I  {.Ml  thv 

Ar.-tlj-'f   ."^iih.M  i»'    rln-  pr.:,,  1,1    law  ;:.-vkI.'s  tUv  p  lyci,  di      t     -I  i  :.J  r  i  <■  j 
w;ta  fXiM-ri.!;.  ■•  a  .{,.■.  1  i  j  .  •        S-si.-iil   i "  }mi  :   ,:<:•■  to  I'iili.i  ,\  ».  iit-I?  i.k  "r  a 
loial  f  Iti^        at    I   1  :ra!  !    l.trilii/.     I..m'/i1  »•  in.a  I  i  ^^na  I  aj;.ju- i  i     It  ivc 

,*..Mifil  uiil'.  A..t.t:.,  ill'  it-  v  ralff  ial  itr*'.  ur  ,'t.*»t;>  1 ,  (n  otJt'r  It?  siijiplv 
MMvitt-a  i-rul   to  ttu*  llif  tM;.i,i  ciit-lMv:.  or  i*  1  I  m  I  nai  :  on  ol  fi.K-ral 

f  ;i!;t  a  n  a:  io:i:.  tiviVr  a   l^'tMl    ;iIio  •!   .ii.itii.t  uiili  i-x-i-.;.  :i;;i-t;<,   nof  so 

ira.'.ily  ♦)!  nt  ,      In  iM'>  .m,.-,  i':n  o  a;;aitt,  a  li'tU-ral  ariiou  c  aii  j-laci-  an 

u:ittiu'  biutlfn  on  .1  l,>.al  (■ol-:::;uii  i.t  y  '-aitii  na:  t   In-  t  ^■t'o>;n  i i»»  a  roa.'it'iv.Mt? 
til,:-.'  Si»r  the  h.»f,il  ^ovri  tiii.i'iit    m  yn  niUi-  ttior.'  adjust,  ih-'ir  artivifUv;  l'OL'au?;i' 
ot  an  action  I>''y'Mj{l  t!:i'Ir  caiMiuliiv  to  t:oiiir*il, 

{.'■t'ni  It-ruMj .   J  \\  iw  t>jt|y  'mimIv  iovlmvlI  tlu-  pr  o}»  hTi-j  thaj    i-xtst.     1  ilttul>t 
lhal    I  possf-.?;  iIk.'  kiu  >w  1  i'd»'.o  n.'t»'.;.aiy  iv>  d^wv  .1 1  ]   asju-'f  i .»!    t  l.o  jitr/j'-cnl  law. 
I  ..Jo  ktiiiv.  iliai  t 'io;u'  wl'u  l  i  v.-.I  01   tln-so  ;<n.';;rans  }.in:»::  i^'i-pl  11,,  vrarj^  a>'.o 

lii.l  vi  f  or.v;  i  j;ht.   fur  wlii«h  W'  f.luMiM  [jl-  trm'lv  j'ratrlul.     I   Wuuhl,  with  yoor 
{.'"rtni      i  o:) ,  j.'V.-i   jit.t  ^aio  olhoi   :,.'Ltit.ti  ln-iCtr  rlosinj'. 

!\   I,,   Kl'i  aat  li.ir  i  r'.v;   li'Jftal   liriaii.ial  a     i   t  anri-  fur  fon^-.t  rttrt  in); 
i.irf.itit  ly  iuhmU'O  nininujn  scIi.t^iI   fariliti.-s  in  Kfliaol  d  i -il  r  i  (.■  t      having  ';u!>'^t.anl  fa  1- 
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Liutsun  C.  Kl<irfd,  Pag,*;  S«^Vfn 


B^*»wSorbUlj*  incre:*fvvs  vJuc  now  »>r  inrri'asol  (o.Jeral  ,ict  i  vi  t  i»'s.  Horc  a^ain 
i'i  .iuil!i»ri/.  II  i»>n  t  ;'r.)via.-  t.'.l.-i.il  t  ^u-..:-n  i  i .  n  i.m  t,%l.-ta!  ,uMiv;:y-  A  now 
military  !ifUf;iui',  uiiil  of   inst  ^JusUM.itv  rjii  ir'<juir»'  ;i  C(>n;i  I  ,-t  f  I  v  «fw 

school  faolliLy.     llowrvrr,  whito  Ji»  t  Ik-  t  uiui \or  s'.u-h  ,»  f,n-ilitv  .-nar-  from? 
Tboii-'s  no  lu'W  t.iv  jMr  jMo^M-rLy .     1  r:u;;t  su»nii  l  ll-.a  P.  1,.  Hl^  i;s  a  n':.t 
ju     i  t  i  aliU-  law  whU-'i  r.!'».;t   l.r  ivtu-wf.l  atuj  wfiicli  tirj .{    lu>  y/wni  a  priority 
in  a;«}.roi»riat  j.Mi  il-.m  w.'  }n'.\-  .'xin-i  i,.ii.-*'d  in  tlu-  l.i?,t   i  vw  vr.it,,.     Coin  K-nion , 
I  !»:ivo  iiil  ihi^  .uoa  linhUy  bocaasr   I  a;  awato  r:     i  ,v.iu  f  i  f.iijJ    in;M«:  I.y  ihc 
tont  lonon  t<»  toMtiw  r.,-,  I   by        r.'aa.;  wisii  to  si  j -In   (1,-;;  nm  ,i    ir;iot  i  an L 

flont  U'T-i-n,   fMf'k  luKr>.'  I  u-oulf}  fjivr  i  *i  stinJ  bcliiro  Uk-  1(mm1   tax  p.jyor, 
sii.vihl  ii:.jiarl  aid  ho  furlailo*!  uf  o  1  im  i  t»at '^J ,  a:jj  an.ivu  r  tlji-.  fiuostrt.n:  "wiiy 
i^htMiM'  I  pay  tkmo  ;a-}i,.ul   i.iv,.s   just   r,o  .is  to  Kivo  a  fr.-.-  I'.lura  l  i       to  thihirrii 
wlio::o  jtaronLri  or  t:!Jpl,»yiT  jvfv  ii.vMiin;;  in  Ipv'.jI  {.i.%os  atnl  lit  I  I,-,    ii  ativtliin;', 
ill  stato  taxosV     Tiio  only  ro-ipoiisi.-  tha;    1   c'an  j-  ivi-   ii;,  "I  .U'li*  t    lauv^'  why." 
SltouM  rMcU  a  tliini;.  I'l'a-nr  .   1  v.\>u\.\  Imp.-  Lli.it  •:o  i>L'»i:i"  .-oiiM  ;;ivo  jit,-   jn  an«;wvM*. 

Itnpart   aid  musi  l>.-  ov  t  ..-nd*.]  .itui  ;'n' m- 1 j  IJ  y  in  iir.  pji-sonl   T-ra.  I'bi:: 
cjit  l»o  coiu;  i  Jer,-«]        a  iiiinimitr^  U;t.nR'ial  aid  ptor.r^i'i  I 'j  oducal  ion.     Yhi.'  pron^'an 
is  proporly  iM.nci- i  cod  aivi  t  Ino  to-.t^d  and  a  j  n.'U  1 1*  I  ah  1  o  io:-';»ons  Ibi  I  i  t  y  of 
tho  KodiTal  (•oViM  iiauMU  . 

Uoforo  i-lnj;iTii;  I  should  liko  |o  dirof't  t  ho  »:o:i.i'.ii  t  i     ' atfmn'tJii  to 
two  prior  ropoifs,  a  h'W  p:it;os  <^f  whirh  aro  atiacliod  as  an  aid  in  lulJy 
iindorstandin?;  tho  pfij-Inr;!   iniont   of  Coni',rof<<: .     Thos*-  reports  circ  (1)  S.-n:ito 
Roporl  No.   24*jH,   Hlsi  (:on;-rri*.s .  An}\M;;t.  I'O.   iSJSOand  (2)  lionr;,-  of  jN-prorii-nt  at  i  vos 
K</port  Nc«.  y.'/H/^  Sh't  Con/.ri-s'i .  .Iniio  ?0,  DSO. 

1  would  like  ti»  n^'/Tiu  o;-:pn>ss  i^y  appror  i  .j  t  ion  lor  the  i>pp.i  rtunf  t  y  to 
appoar  hoforo  you.     If  1  my  he  of   further  ;i:ir^,l  .';t  anrt-  to  you»   I  would  ho  tm>«t 
plea-;fj.  anJ  1  hupf  \  ran  afjswf r  y</wr  <|tK"it  ions,      Think  von. 
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81ST  CoNoai^uss  )  lIOUSi:  or  lU^lMJKSENTATlVKS  (  KKioirr 
Session    \  (    No,  2287 


OPERATTNG  KXPKNSKS  OF  SCHOOT/  DISTRICTS, 
AFFKGTED  BY  FEDERAI.  ACTlVlTIiiS 


JvNK  20,  1950.— Comiu\Uc(Vto  tlic  Co»\mittc«  of  thu  \Vho!c  House  on  the  Stato 
of  the  Union  uiul  ordered  to  hu  pxlutcd 


Mr.  Baudkn,  from  the  Goiriniitloc  oivE(hication  and  Labofi  submitted 

the  following 

REPORT 

|To  accojnpany  H.  U.  79101  ■ 

:  TIio  Conunitioc  ou  Etlucatiou  aiul  I-ahor,  to  whom  was  ref^^rrcd  the 
bill  (H.  K.  7010)  to  provi*U'  llnancial  ustjistancc  for  local  educational 
agencies  in  aroas  aficctcd  by  Frdcnd  ar.tivilios,  arul  for  oil ut  pur- 
poses, having  crKi.^idercd  the  same,  lopot  t  favorably  thereon  with  an 
amondment  atid  rccommeiul  that  the  bill  as  anu  nde<l  do  pass, 

Tlie  amendment  strikes  put  all  of  the  text  of  the  bill  ns  intro'chiced 
nnd  inserts  in  lieu  thereof  a  substitute  which  appears  in  the  reported 
bill  in  italic  type. 

I  Introduction 

In  the  prosecution  of  pro^'iams  essential  to  tlic  genernl  welfare  or 
defense  o.(  onr  Nation^  the  F(*rlevid  Goverruneiit  conducts  many 
Iviiuls  of  activities  in  many  difloreut  locations.  It  builds  ships, 
plaiu^^,  tanks,  and  dams.  It  has  buill,.  still  owns,  and  is  continuing 
Ip  build  bundreds  of  thou.^nnds  of  dweilifig  unitt^  for  nvilitary  per- 
sonnel or  civilian  workers.  Lar^^e  Arn»y  ejimps.  nnvnl  bases,  aud 
uirfields  are  being  operated  for  the  training  of  military  personnel  and 
for  defense  purposes.  ITundro<Is  pf  thousnnds  of  acre.s  of  land  hnvo 
been  acquired  for  national  pariss,  nalioual  forests^  or  rcelauuition  aiui 
flood-control  projects.  Experimental  work  with  guided  missiles  and 
atomic  energy  req\nre??  extensive  operations  in  some  areas.  In  short, 
the  United  States  has  become  an  industrialist,  a  landlord,  or  a  busi- 
nessman in  mnny  conwinuniics  of  tlie  Nation  without  accepting  the 
responsibility  of  the  nornud  citizen  in  a  coinauinity,  because  property 
uncier  Federal  ownership  or  control  generally  is  not  oubjcet  to  loca! 
I'taxation, 
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Id  mlflitioa  to  tlu»  fm  t  timt  no  local  tn.\  itironio.  is  cIrri\T«l  from 
those  lV(J<*nilly  ownod  pi-o^^ordcs,  some  comnuiuilics  n!so  nro  s<M-iouj;ly 
niroctol  hy  vviy  !ar^(^  inci'oa.^'cr.  in  luipulitlion  rcsiritirif^  from  iVdcral 
noli vi tics.  Soino  ivMlorul  projrcls  <f  nploy  Irns  of  Mionsjuids  of  pi-djilo,  : 
some  of  wliODi  liv<!  mi  iVMlci-al  [)roj)(i»rty  and  v^'.ltois  live  in  iMljjir.«ait 
coniiuuiiilirs.  Ollior  projVrls  (Miiploy  only  n  luiiKlfti!  of  poopli'.  or 
none  at  nil.  In  so/nc  r.asi  s  lliu  population  incrcnso  lias  Imtm  very 
suildcM  and  substnnlinl,  \v\i\U:  in  oUut.s  it  lias  boon  «<radiiul  over  a 
period  of  years.  As  a  resuii.  problems  varying  in  o.vtrnl  and  com- 
plexity nre  created  by  tiic.^o  I'Vderal  activities  for  local  <;ovenimcntaI 
ngeneics  in  llic  provision  of  pubiic-sdiool  faeililics  and  services. 
:  Tjiis  sit  mil  ion  has  existed  to  sonic  c.\teut  since  t  lie  early  days  of  (he 
Nati  on,  but  the  ninn]>er  arul  extent  of  (he  problems  wjre  not  <^rcitt 
in  the  early  part  of  Die  Nation's  iiislory.  World  War  I  resulted  in  a 
heavy  expansion  of  Federal  activity*  in  muny  areas,  and  serious 
nroldoms  were  created  for  some  local  seiiool  tlislrict.s.  They  were, 
liouever,  larp  ly  adjusted  y/itlun  a  short  time  after  the  war,  and  pro!)- 
lenis  of  this  type  were  neither  vvid";pread  nor  critical  following:  (hat 
period,  Circmustanceo  v.'ore  ciuite  difTcroat  durinj^  an<l  after  World 
War  II.  1*lie  United  States  was  eii^^ij^cd  in  a  Cdol):d  War  in  which  the 
country  not  only  mobili^.otl  and  ccpiippcd  over  10,000,000  men  but, 
in  addition,  sitpjilied  a  vi>ry  substanlini  pnrt  of  the  mnierials  of  war 
used  by  its  Allie.^.  Thi.s  all-out  Global  Wareli'ort  recpiiretl  tlie  «;roatest 
expansion  of  military  and  production  aeuvilies  ever  underial«Mi  U\  tlie 
Ni-tion.  .  Roali/.in^c:  tlie  serious  impact  of  military  an'd.industrial'HCtivi- 
iics  on  smnll  comnujiiitios,  the  Cou.c^ress,  early  in  lO-J  1 ,  autimri/.ed  the 
nppropriatioii  of  funds  Lo  assist  comunmitie/in  these: divns  in  provid- 
ing; necessary  community  facilities  and  services,  including  pubhc 
Kchools. 

Under  thi.s  aulhori/.atiorj,  known  as  tlic  1  jaidnim !  Act  proj^ram, 
assistance  was  ju'ovidcd  i  for  construclirpii  of  school  facilities  and 
vnainienance  and  opci-ation  of  scliooli^  in  oyei'iinrdened  areas  fi'om 
ion  until  the  end  of  hoslilit«ies.  Since  tin!  basis  for  this  pro^^runi 
was  to  ail)  in  prosecution  of  the  war  ellort,  the  a(hidnistrativc  n<ceney 
aimounced  the  intention  to  (liseontimic  assistanceOf  all  typi;s  as  soon 
as  po.^siblc  after  the  surrender  of  Ja]>an.  It  was  anticipate<l  in  t^akifij^ 
this  action  that  ra{>id  rlemobilizaLlon  of  ilie  Ar/ned  l«V>rces,  dis- 
continuance or  eurlailment  of  production  for  war  purposes,  and  llio 
readjustment  to  |)eaeetimo  conditions  would  eliminate  the  need  for 
this  type  of  assistance.  This  readjustment,  liowever,  took  place 
nmch  more  slowly  than  was  anticipated  and  in  some  cases  did  not 
occur.  Decause  of  th<^  shortaj^e  of  housing;  ^^enerally,  war  housin[» 
projects  have  remained  occupied  at  capacity  levels.  Man^'  peoi)lo 
did  not  return  to  their  homes  Ijut  luive  remained  in  the  areas  to  wiiicli 
they  were  sent  for  war  production  or  military  truinin^.  A  sui)- 
Btantial  amount  of  property  still  remains  under  Fodend  ownerslup, 
thus  deprivin;^   :unnumities  of  local  real-estate  taxes,  i 

As  the  result  of  those  coiulitiot^s,  many  school  <listricts  have  con- 
tinued to  be  just  as  nm<;ii  ovori)ur(]oned  anri  in  as  j^rcat  a  neod  of 
Federnl  aid  since  I  lie  end  of  tl.<»  war  period  as  at  any  time  during:  the 
war.  Kcali/.in^  that  these  proMems  remained,  the  Conjjress  has  con- 
tinued this  assistance  program  for  maintenance  and  opeiation  of 
schools  each  year  from  tiie  I04G~47  school  year  to  (he  present  time, 
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nud,  in  ntUIiMon,  !ins  nulliori^.pirl  a  numlirr  of  flifTorrnt  FoflornI  n^'oricioa 
to  providr  n>sistiiucc  of  cortnii)  typps  to  srluiol  di^trict^  nfrcr.trfl  Uy 
tlioir  activil'u-.-^.  lA^;:isla(.ion  ai!lIiMn/.ii,/r  contimiiilion  of  tliia  nsnisi- 
mux  prOi;rnui  racli  yoor  ninilo  it.  cltwjr  ijfjti  ir  u/rs  titr  infmr  of  (.Vui- 
•piTSi^  to  ivi;lri<:l  iho  {U'Of^ram  with  the  inlfulion  of  witlifitjiuitirf 
l'V<ioral  aid  iMitirrly  ns  sooo  as  possiMc.  Af.  llio  snow;  liinr.,  imwovirl 
it  was  ovidtnt  tliat  a  iuiiuIkt  of  tlio  Fcfloial  ijrtivitics  uliirli  hml 
caiisod  t!i(V5o  stjvero  prohlrins  wrrc  oootirniiii;:  and  wcio,  Uv\i\\;  vk^ 
pandcd  in  some  onj^os,  and  that  the  aTh-ctod  coninuniilie.s  would 
reqnire  I'Vdoral  assistance  for  a  coM.si<hMn(»lo  period  in  the  future  if 
they  were  to  provide,  normal  school  serviees. 

'I'his  entire  rnatler  was  i;roni;ht  to  tlie  attention  of  tins  comrnitteo 
at  the  first  session  of  tlic  Kii;hly-[irst  Coii/^'re.-;;!,  and  several  hills  were 
intro(hiced  to  provido  additional  school  plant ; fnrilities  in  these  fed- 
erally ali'ectiul  areas  ami  also  to  provide  for  Federal  u.ssistanco  for 
cnrrcMil  opera tiiij^  expenses  on  a  nniforin  an<l  periniineht  basis.  Tho 
conunittee  eoniVidered  these  various  hills,  an<l  the  results  of  thoso 
invt;sliL;al,i;>ns  eonvinccd  lUo.  eoinnnttee  inendKTs  that  there  was  not 
sullicient  inrornnilion  availabh;  on  the  natnro  and  extent  of  ihc 
prohleriis  liuit  existed  for  the  conintittec  to  liiUc  definite  action  on  an 
over-all  pernv.incut  proposal.  As  a  result,  ihc  committee  uuthorized 
temporary  eontinnation  for  one  more  year  of  the  niahitcnauce  and 
operation  assistance  and  appointed  two"^  snhconimittecs  to  study  this 
entire  inaucr  and  make  their  rceommeadations  to  tlic  full  committee 
early  in  the  second  scssioii. 

Tivese  subcommittees  held  lioariac^s  in  Washington,  D.  C,  with  the 
interested  Federal  a;rencies  aiul  wiiii  the  school  oflieials  in  thc  inctro- 
polilan  area  j;ivini;  testimony  durin;::  liie  week  of  October  10,  1040.  \ 
vSuIxscqucntly,  tlie  oubcommit teeo  conducted  field  investigations  in  2:i 
lof'aLlons  in  10  Slalc:;,  recoivinj;  testimony  from  approximat.ely  (;00  ' 
witucsscf^  from  42  Stales.  The  witnesses  included  representatives 
fro:n  the  local  oHiecs  of  t.lic  i'cdoral  aj^encics  concerned,  the  local 
oflieials  whose  school  districts  were  aflected,  representatives  of  the 
St:i  tc  dep.artnjents  of  edueaiion,  and  representatives  of  other  interested 
ori;ani/.ri!ioris.  Factual  data  were  presented  by  these  witnesses  on  a 
very  substantial  savnple  of  the  aii'ccied  school  districts  and  included 
all  type.s  of  problem.s  created  bytiic  various  activities  of  the  Federal 
Gover/imcnt. 

h\  order  to  obtain  totals  on  the  number  of  school  districts  aficcted, 
the  number  of  chv!(h-en  involved,  find  tlie  extent  of  the  need,  the  sub- 
c(^ninwttces:supplemeti ted  their  iield  investigations  by  ft  .statistical 
study  conducted  throupi  the  State  dcparLtnents  of  education,  with 
the  data  beinr;  supi)lied  :by  the  local  ofiieials  in  the  school  districta 
a/lectcd  by  these  aoiivitios.  The  data  obtained  in  this  manner  havo 
]>eea  labulated  and  analyzed  and  included  . in  a  joint  report  of  the 
subcommittees  to  the  full  committee.. 

j    ;  TYI'KS  OK  rKOliLKMS  THAT  RXI3T 

The  subcommittees  found  that,  basicali^^  Federal  activities  place  a  : 
fuuincial  bur<lcii  on  a<liacciit  school  districts  for  the  following  principal 
■  reasons:  ■ '  ■ .  '..„;    ;  ,-  '  ' 

I,  Federal  ownership  of  property  reduces  local  tax  income  for 
:  school  purposed. 
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PROVIDING  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  FOR  LOCAL  EDU- 
CATION.VI.  AG  ICNCIES  IN  AREAS  AFFECTED  BY  FEDERAL 
ACTIVITIES,  AND  FOR  OTHER  PURPOSES 


August  29  flccielativc  day,  July  20),  1950.— Ordered  to  Ic  printed 


i  Mr,  Hill,  from  the  Commiltcc  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  sub*^ 

niittcd  thft  following 

REPORT 

[To  accompany  H.  R.  7940]  J 

The  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  to  whom  was  ro- , 
fcrrcd  the  bill  (II.  R.  7010)  to  provide  financial  assistnuce  for  local 
educational  agencies  in  nrcns  nn'ccied  by  FedornI  aclivities,  and  for 
otlicr  purposes,  having  considered  llie  same,  report  favorably  lliereon 
with  un  amendment  and  recommend  that  the  bill,  as  nmendod,  do  pass.  ' 

The  amendment  strikes  out  all  of  the  text  of  the  bill  as  passed  by 
the  House  and  inserts  in  lieu  thereof  a  substitute  which  appears  in 
the  reported  bill  in  italic  type. 

Introduction 

During  World  War  II,  tlie  Federal  Gbvcrnment  found  it  necessary 
to  carry  out  mobiliv.alion  and  wur-proJuotion  programs  of  unprecc- 
dcMiled  extent.  Tliesc  Federal  activilir's,  involvhig  as  they  did  tlie 
removal  of  rea!  property  from  ihc  local  tax  roljs,  and  a  puddcn  and 
siibsianlial  increase  in  the  population  of^nniny  areas,  placed  a  tre- 
mendous nnuncial  burden  on  nmny  American  connnunitios,  with  the 
result  that  many  of  these  comnnmilies  found  it  extremely  diflicult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  maintain!  and  provide  the  necessary  facilities  ; 
and  services  for  public  education. 
To  aid  in  meeting  tliese  problems,  the  Congress,  early  ni  1911,  np- 

;  proved  tlic  Lanlnim  Act,  which,  nniong  otlier  things,  provided  Federal  \ 
assistance  for  the  construction  of  school  facilities  and  the  mj\intenanco  ' 

•  ftud  operation  of  schools  in  areas  overburdened  by  reason  of  increased  I 

:  Federal  activities. 

\\1iilc  the  program  authorised  b)*  the  Lanham  Act  was  de.'^igned  <w 

;  a  war  merisiirc  only,  the  situation' in  many  of  these  affect  ed  area$  was  I 
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siiclnluU- conliiujccl  Poilcrii!  aid  ts^cnlial  Accorcllufjly,  Congress 
Iins  coiitinuot!  llic  nssi^Jtimcc  proc;r:un  for  l!\o  luaiiUcnanco  and  opcru- 
tioii  of  ?'c!ioo!t;  cnch  yc\ir  up  lo  t'^c  present  time.  , 

In  nii\ny  nrcns  i)robU*ms  arising  out  of  tlicsc  incrcnscd  activities  of 
Hio  Fcdt'i-al  Go\TrnMicnt  Rlili  pxi?^t,  and  the  iicccl  for  coiiliniicd  Fcdcrn! 
aff^ishuico  ,in  llii'sc  nrc:\s  cannot  be  qucslioii'Mi,  Accordingly,  yov.r 
conunitlcc :  iias  favorjibly  reported  tins  bill,  '!'!ic  bill,  as  reported, 
provides  for  a  o-ycnr  program  of  Federal  aj^siiitance  lo  those  arcac. 
whicii  are  orniay  become  overburdenod  by  renson  of  increased  Federal 
.Mctivilics.  Your  committee  iip.s  limited  this  bill  to  a  3-yenr  period 
.  because  it  is  of  liie  opinion  that  further  study  is  necessary  befor:^  aiiv 
permanent  program  can  be  estahlif  licd  which  will  eircclively  deal  witn 
the  numerous  :ind  varying  probk-nis  involved,  :  ' 

.    ■        .      ;      "        :  Exi'LANATIO.V  OF  THE  BiLL  . 

SECTION  1.  DECLAHATIOX  ok' rOLICY 

This  section  declares  it  to  be  tlie  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
provide  fin:»nciftl  assistance  with  respect  to  the  operating  expenses  of 
tIio>e  local  school  agencies  upon  which  Fed erni  activities  liave  placed 
an 'nidue  financial  bvM'deu. 

SCC7I0N  2,  CIIILPREN  nESIDING  0»V  FEDi:ilAL  PUOrEUTY  . 

Tlds  section  provides  that  the  FedcraJ  Govormijonu  shall  T>ay  to 
:  each  local  educational  agency  which  fni-nishcs  education  to  children 
residing  on  FedernI  pi'0])crty  an  arnouut  per  ciiild  rougldy  equivalent 
.     'to  th.e  amoi:nt  per  child  which  other  property  owners  in  comparable 
.communities  pay  toward  the  cost  of  educating  children,^ 

.Under  this  section,  payments  for  an}'  year'are  limited  to  scliool 
districts  in  wliich  the  niiiiiber  of  children  I'csiding  on  Federal  propi?rty 
is  not  less  than  10  or  not  less  thati  3  percent  of  the  total  number  »?f 
diildren  in  avenige  daily  attendance  durin;^  tiic  year  in  question  ;it 
the  schools  of  such  ngeney,  whichever  is  th.e  larger.  Payments  ore 
to  be  made  ordy  on  ih.e  number  of  Federal  chihlren  in  excess  of  iO, 
.  or  in  excess  of  ij  percent  of  the  total  n"T.V.";3cr  of  children  in  avcrft[;o 
daily  attendance.       ;  ,  .  ■  . 

The  :])ayment  per  child  residing  on  Federal  property — i.  e,, :  tMc 
local  contribution  jfite— is  an  amoimt  equni  to  the  cuirent  expend!- 
turcs  per  child  made  fi'oni  I'cvcnues  from  local  sources  in' comparable 
Fcliool  districts  v/iLhin  the  State.  The  !o|oji1  ,  contribution  rato  is 
.,'    :  dei'i\'ed  by  dividing  the  aggregate  current  cxpcjiditurcs  '  {during  t-.:c 

second  preceding  fiscal  year)  which  local  educational  agencies  in  coia- 
I)urablc  school  districts  made' out:  of  revenues  derived  from  locrd 
.      J  soui'ce.s,  by  the  aggregate  mnnber  of  cliildi'cn  in  average  daily  attonv!- 
ance  at  schools  of  such  agency  during  the  si\me  precedin|^  liscal  year. 
■    The  effect  of  the  payments  provided  fur  in  this  section  is  to  conipcn^ 
.sate  the  local  educational  agency  for  loss  in  its  local  revenues.  ^  :• 
The  co;nmittee*s  attention  has  been  called  to  the  situation  in  tie 
•  'J'crritory  of  Hawaii  Which,  because  it  seen^.s  to  have  a  .single  integrated  . 
school  system;  would  i}robably  constitute  a  single  local  education 
'agency  ns  defined  in  thc  bill,   'If  such  be  the  cnse  there  would  be  ro 
other  school  districts  within  the  State,   However,  the  intent  to  in- 
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;   Srn:U(n'  I  V:i  J;.  N<>\\       wiil  hi'iir  \V\)\\\  !      ( ioodiniin, '  ; 

STATEMENT  OF  THOMAS  L.  GOODMAN.  SUPERINTENDENT,  SAN 
DIEGO  UNIFIED  SCHOOL  DISTRICT,  SAN  DIEGO,  CALIF. 

Mr.  (I'i(>i>M\N.  Mr.  ( 'li:iinii;ni.  1  ;t  l-n  :i  |  >|)iMM'l:itc  |  iio  oppnri  unit  y  \o 
\h\  InM'i;  lr»  i^'ivc  sniiu*  input ;  iiitn  thi'  iiiMttcr  iH'  !  ^ihlir  I ^nw  ST  I  funds, 
Y\)\\  liMvc  my  (c.^t iniony.  u  liii'h  is  pi'inUMi,  nmi  wliirli  I  will  not-  hnhI. 

Soniiioi'  I 'km,.  It' will  Ix'  inrlmli'd  in  tin'  rccoi-d  in  its  ctil  it'Oty  mI  the 
<.'on<'liisi<in  of  yonr  nvi  itnnny. 

Mr.  (  H»on.M.\N.  I  woidd  lik»' to  I'ull  yonr  MihMit ion  lo  I  lint  piu't  ion  of 
-niy  St MiiMHcnl .  wlii'di  riie^-  the  I'cport  of  tlh.'  ( 'onnnlitci'  (»n  I'ldiiciil  ion 
jind  1  ji\\hm'  of  tlio  I  loiiM'  of  rii'pi'cM'ui  :ii  i\'cs  of  I  lie  I  'niti'd  States  which 
:irt,M»nipain<'d  7lMri.  or  \vlii<'h  licralni.'  !'nl>li»-  LawSTI  hark  in  11^70 
:  u'tu'n  \  h»'y  statiMi : 

i  'l'Iir  TnitiMl  Sljilrs  h;is  lirrnnii*  imltisl  riiiHsl.  :(  jjOKllnnl,  or  luisiiu»ssiii;i n  in 
ni;iMy  <-<MMiiniMii  ii*-^  mT  I  hr  X,iiii»n  w  iliiniii  ;nTt'|iiiiii:  I  lie  rrsponsiMlity  i.i'  i1m»  tmr- 
inal  tat  ixi'ii  In  I  In-  i  nmninnii y.  lir«>;nisf  nrtii»»:riy  iiihIit  I-'cUrriM  uwiicrsliiiMn- con- 
t  rnl  is  uriiri'.'illy  iji'l  '••iilO«'r(  t.»  liM'.'il  I.'!  vatiin}. 

'Ilial  is  one  inst  iliciit  ion  in  liiat  of  tax'.'s  foi*  INihlic  Law  ST-I.  I  would 
liK'i'.  lo  tlifow  in  anothiM-  point  for  di^cii-ston  on  Icn'islat ion  snrli  as 
I'nhli^'.  Law  <7\.  and  that  spcciiil  K'ind  of  cdncat  iona  T  needs  I  hat  ari' 
hi'oiiii'hi  nhoni-  hy  I'^'ileral  In-^t  alia  t  ions,  whet  her  or  not  t  hi'y  he  nillii  ary, 
defense,  related  or  ol  hers,  where  yoti  have  a  hio;li  t  fanscicncy  faetorof 
youn^stiM's. 

We  ree(>nt  U*  d !<i  a  ,-i(uiy  in  San  I  )ieo-o  several  yeai'sairoin  whioh  ,W(' 
IooKmmI   ;it    ivadiiii:'  ;ind   niai heniat  ics  arh ie\'enienls  of  third -ii'rad*' 
.y.nin^vici's.  We  foiunl  a  di  I'ect  t'r>ia'elai  ioii  with  t  he  st  ahility  Or  the 
rooiedness  of  the  yoniiii'steiv  in  tln'  couiniuiuty  as  opposed  to  a  hi^'h 

:  t fan-ieney  factor. 

.  In  other  words,  a  yfninii'srer  who  had  heen  (here  in  all  thi'ee  <r-rad(\s, 

.  in  In.s  perfofniiuice.  in  di.st  riet .  \Si ale  and.  nat  ional  achicveintnt,  te.W» 
showed  thai  he  was  in  the  upper  percenlile  in  ternis  of  aehieveinent', 
init.  t  hi*  yoiuiLfslet'  who  had  Ikmmi  t  her<'  only  years  aii'o,  and  the  yonnj!:- 
ster  who  had  ln'cti  there  only  I  year  pt'ioi'  to  taking;  t  hese  examinations, 
lei  I  in  t  he  lower  percent  ile. 

;  I  would  liko  to  u«e  San  i  Mei^m  city  sclmols.  if  I  may,  as  a  valid  case 
study.  As  niy  lestiiuony  will  show.  San  1  )ie«ro  is  a, valid  case  study  i'or 
INihlic  Law  f^TA  as  a  comtnunity  hea\'ily  <'otuiuiiled  to  tl](\  (lefon.^c- 
facilit  i(Ns  <d'  this  country  and;  at-  the  same  timi\  a  larirc  tirJ)an  area  in-^ 
cludinir  the  wide  spread  of  tlie  American  |)(^ople  from  rich  to  poor. 
•  wit  h  repiM^seniat  ive  proport  ions  of  t  he  lua  jority  and  minority  |M)ptil}i-: 
rions.'San  Dieo-o's  problems  aj-c  Jiot.  unirpir*  and  w('  would  llketolliink 
■  that  llu*.  j.aihlic  educational  :res])ons(>  lias  Imnmi  the,  hest-  possiWe  witliiti 
:■  the  limital ions  of  community  resources  and  the  ehallen^ros  of  ji  <lirer.se 
and  moi)i|e  society.  :  i 

,  The  .school  district's  spemliuL''  for  |»ul)lifi  odticalion  is  von^  closo;to 
the  national  averatrc.  and  t hi»  dif^trict's  property  tax  base  is  relatively 
low  for  its  sixe  and  iuhh].  'Die  lo.ss  of  impact,  aid  hencfits  to  Sail  DiojcTO 
wouUI  mean  thalchihh'eu  served  hy  the  school  d i st r i ot Avoul d  he  so vcrc- 
Iv  ixMialixed.  Impact  ;iid  is  a  l)a.sie  component  to  the  school  district's 
linancial  needs  hut.  while  it  represents  a  small  percentage  of  fi^cneral 
inconte.  the  loss  (d*  impact  ai<l  could  only  Ihv  recovered  by  increasing 
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\l]w.  hiiviliU]  on.  Hh;  Uwnl  proi^rty  i;\s\VAycv  ov  rodtiolion  of i the  oducfi- 
tioiial  pi'cnrnu!)-  i 

Sjin  I  )i(\iro(lcH\=;  linvc  ji  Ini'p*  Kodornl  popnlntion.  rcstiltinir  jVom  over 
;ir>  tnilitary  l):iS(^s  within  tlio  pcliool  (listi'ict's  boninlarios.!  with  land 
U'lliMic  valuiMl  a  I  over  $700  iiiiHinii  l>y  fho  <'ou!ity  as-sossor  2  years  airo. 
'Sinro  tlial  tinu^  |)j'opiM'ly  jisr>(»ssiiuMils  ha incivasiHl  on  a  <M(.ywi(]i'  awov- 
airu  liy  ovtM'  'Jr*  p(MTiM\t.  and.  with  othiM*  Oovo.riitno.nt  properties  in- 
chHlod-  I'cdiM'iiKy  owikuI  hinds  rjiii  he  conso.rvativolv  ovaluatod  at  over 
i?l  billion. 

At.  tho  riH'reiit  school  fax  rat(\  a  I'on^di  ralcidatioii  indicated  that 
iMMlcM'al  pn»p(M-f  y  woiihl  provide,  a.  ini niinnni  of  :^10  million  rcvomic  to 
onr  s<'ho<>|  district.  However,  the  fi^rnrc  is  nioaninjrlt'f^s  since  under  cur- 
rent,  school  linancc  I'ornnila.c.  tJie^  achlifion  of  (a.\  exempt.  iMrderal  prop- 
erties would  inci'c^a.se  the  ta.\  hase  and  only  provide  a  sahstaiitial  rcdtic- 
Hon  in  th(^  l(K-a  I  rate. 

T  heljeve  that  l^nhlic  Laws  Sel  :ind  81  r»  oll'ei*  -a  hctter  solution  than 
previously  propostnl  pjiyin(Mit  in  lieu  of  taxes,  since  payment  is  based 
on  tin*  munlMM-  ami  type  of  federally  connected Childi'en  .served  hy  a 
school  < list  rid-.  I  >asin^^  paynjcnt  on  services  provided  to  the  children 
;  of  l^'ederal  eu\i>h>yees  is  equitable  to  districts  Vvhere  Federal  employees 
live,  and  provides  that  Federal  dollars  follow  the  child  and  support". 
;  th(»  eilucaiional  proirrain  he  receives.  Fiinilly.  the  ivcordkeeping  and 
the.  atltninist rat i()!i.  of  the  jiroirrani  are  nnich  simpler  Iwause  they  arc 
bjised  on  coinit  in^  (d)ihlren  rat  her  than  evaluatin^j'  real  estate. 

The  (diiirt  that  follows  f]).  1)  indicates  the  recent  history  of  the 
San  niciro  [Tnilied  School  District's  impact  aid  receipt.s.  Several  basic 
obsoi'vat  ions  can  be  made: 

1.  The  (list  I'ict.  irradually  has  l)een  absorbiii<r  the  costs  of  education 
formerly  supported  hy  ini[)act.  aid. 

•2.  Federal  res I'jonsihi I it.y  has  not-  I'emained  consistent,  with  tlie  bur- 
den placed  on  the  local  Kcbool  system. 

'\.  ;Xo  suhstantial  additions  have  been  made  to  local  tax  rolls  by  way 
of  Federal  property  trj\nsfei*s  to  i)rivate  interests. 

•I.  Severnl  ina  jor  Federal  in.stallations  have  1xhm»  added  to  nontax- 
piiyin.ir  Federal  property  list.s,  including:  ^'00  units  of  mival  dependent 
housin*r  and  a  $4-1  million  vet(Tans  hospital. 

rmp:n't  ni(l  i.=;  divided  into  three  major  cate<rories  representing  the 
.status  of  the  I'edcM'ally  co.nnected  students.  To  pn\s<Mit  the  case  for  im- 
pact, aid  and  to  illnstrute  t  he  pro<rranfs  operation,  it  is  logical  to  han- 
dle cacli  category  se|)aratcly. 

Cat(\irory  A  students,  whos<^  parent.s  both  live  nnd  work  on  Tedei'td 
Government  installations,  air  an  obviwus  case  for  impact  aid.  Xo  pro- 
posal bas'hoen  made  to  {diminafe  Fcdei'al  f)ayment  for  cate^fory  A; 
.stud(Mits  Ijccnusc  it  is  reconrniy.ed  that  there  is  a  financial  l)(n'(len Cre- 
ated with  tin  (T)i-i-es|)onding  pi'oi>erty  tax  reveiuies.  If  the  impact  aid 
cnte.irovy  A  fui^diiig  wore  ren\oved,  <here  wo\dd  be  iio  source  from 
either  the  Federal  employee's  rcsid(Micc  or  busiiiess  to  refdacethe  lo<'al 
cont  I'ibution  to  education  fi'oni  property  taxes. 

;Th(^  adininisti-ation.  in  drafting  the  P>etter  Schools  .\ct.  supports 
the  payment  f(>i;  cateirory  A  students,  and  includes  a  program  pro- 
vidinir  "psissthronglr'  payments  to  local  school  di.sti'icts.  Tt  i.s  im- 
portant, to  tioto,  Ijowevor,  ibiit  even  tl)e  paynienf  of  category  A  impact 
aid  does  not  meet  the  cost  of  education  for  studetits  involved.  j 
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As  :u)  in  S.-m  1  )i('<ro  ih,.  nvcrti^ic  cost  of  odtH-atimi  |M'r 

,     slinltMits  was  in  I'.^T-J  T:;  (  wliirli  isdosr  lo  t  lir  iisit ioiial  wvov- 

:■  ;  ni:'('):  ^^'liil^-  ilit'  payiniMit  for         catcirory  A  stinlrnt  was  i^.'V. As 
yon  i-an  sec.  appi-oximatcly  11  prmMit  of  the  cost  of  c<lucation  for 
.  ■!     *caicir<vfy  A  stndtMits  wascovci^'J  hy  impact  aid. 

In  a  sinuniary  of  our  catc<;'A.ry  .V  situation,      can  say: 

L  Calc'Tory  .V  support  plus  Stale  •••cnci'al  aid  »*oinl)inc.(l  do  not  <'ovcr 
.  ;  :    th(MM>s(  of  cducat  inir  t  lie  calc;Lroi-y  .V  St  udcnt. 

•J.  TluvSan  I  )ieii'o  !  *niJie(i  School  l>istrict  has  to  draw  from  otlu»r  j 
sonrtvs.  mainly  local  pi-opt»i1y  ta.ves.  to  cover  tht»  ditlVreiice  hetw^'on  i 
:      l''edei-al  aM«\  .^late  aid  and  t  he  cost  per  .st  udeiit.  l 

^i.  *I*lie  iHimher  of  caic^^ory  .V  students  in  San  IVieiro  is  estimated  i 
to  increase  as  1  .lil^O  a<ld it  ioua  1  ua \*a I  housing'' miits  will  ha ve  been  coin-  ; 
pleted  from  the  (late  of  our  107i2~7*>  census. 

•1.  .Mo.st.  ini|)oi'tant .  catcixoi'y  .V  impact  aid  fmnls  i'ef>lac(Mnent  w<Mdd  ''■ 
HMjuire  public  approval  of  a  UH''asui*e  t o  iu<-rease  Ux-al  propeiiy  ta.xos  : 
byj^.l'JO  p('i*$10nass<'.sHed  valuation. 

('ateirory  IVie|)resents  those  .stnd<Mits  whose  pai'ents  work  on  !'%•(!- 
era  I  installat  ituis  hut  who  reside*  on  |)ri  vjit<'.  ta.vpa  vin*r  |)rof><M*ty.  Vnh- 
iic  Law  S7'l  provides  that  the  <MitithMn<Mtt  shall  i»e  r>0  p<'rcent  of  the 
•'A**  rate.  sinc(»  only  the:  place  of  cmploynu'iit  d(H*s  not  cont i*il)ut<'  to 
the  local  tax  l>sise.  The  ."lO-percent  llirni'c  has  i:eiH*!*:il ly  Immmi  :u'<M'pte<l  , 
:  as  I'air  in  ma jor  st  ndiesof  ini|>act  aid.  In  California.  Alan  I*()St,  the 
U-irislat ive  analy.^t.  n'f>oi'ted  that,  appi'oximately  :V2  p<'rcent.  of  the. 
total  property  lax  income  Nvas  fi*<>m  nonresideidial  p!-opert\*.  To  state 
the  pi*ol)|e!u  dire<-t  I  V.  the  parent's  hnsinej^s  <loes  not  pay  its  half  of  the 
local  pi*opert  v  tax  hill. 

Finidinir  foi*  cati'ir<»ry  H  .^indents  iias  heen  tin*  irreate.st  sonroe.  of 
controversy  in  the  impact  aid  proLM*am.  The  administration  has  not 
l)n<lirt't<Ml  "IV*  funds  for  t  he  cni*!*ent  y<'ai*  oi*  to  pay  for  eat<'<rory  foun- 
der the  cnntinuin.ir  resolution.  l\ecently.  variou.s  propo?>als  an<l  <lifTor- 
ent.  tnethotls  have  heen  advanced  to  eliminate  or  reduce  eate^ory  H 
pavments.  Coutrress  has<'Ven  authoriz<'(l  separate  stn<lies  hy  two  major 
private  reseai'ch  oriraniznt ions.  I^oth  studies  *r*'nerally  conehided  tliat 
cnti'irory     payments  were  justified. 

ronsicleniliIr  <'ontr()versy  exists  (jver  wlH'tlier  tluv  e!iil<lren  wMii  live  in  pri- 
:  vah-Iy  (nviied  dweUiii;:  sIkmiM  ever  t:ive  rise  tn  I'lihMe  f-aw  ■'^T-l  piiyiueTUs.  AI- 
tlHUiL'li  tlio  pntp'^.^al  was  reject oO  hy  the  Con;rress.  the  administralioTi  i\U\  tvo.- 
eninM'iiU  c<Miiiii)ii«:  iiiiiKW't  aid  tn  ;)(a )  stu(l<Mits  in  it.s  fiscal  1070  !)u<Ij:et.  pro- 
posals. 

*  *  *  IlntteUe  can  find  no  Iniric  tn  exclade  |»ayiu<'Tits  for  all  of  ttio  (b)  pupils.  ; 
•plie  analysis  nf  ocoiumiic  hnr^leii  »levi'l<»pe(I  in  (Mmpter  1!  ^vo1I^^  indicate  thnt 
rin*nnisliiii(M's  dn  ovist  where  'i(h)  piu»ils  alnnc  do  phitM'  a  Ininlea  n|H>ii  a  sc1hk)I  : 
■sy^teii).' '  :.^\       ■  '  '    '\  ; 

^   'I'he  .^tan  ford  Keport  lias  stated  tlu' same  ])remise  in  .similar  words: 

I( may  he  noted  that  once  the  hnrdon  principle  is  neeepted.  Ihero  is  no  reason 
to  rxclnde  Sieetion  pnpils  from  elitrihility  :  tlH's<' are  pnpils  who  nv<*  with 

jiarents  wlm  either  live  ov  work  on  fodi'ral  pn>p<-rty.  liiit  not  hoth.  They  an' 
almost  entirely  the  latter.  i.»'..  ptU'ils  wh<»se  parents  W(»rk  on  federal  property, 
i        Their  eliLdhility  n'i<\>^  npnii  the  fnct  that  schrioK  districts  are  ;:eTi<Ta!!y  nnahle 
;        to  maintain,  wiih  ronsnnahh*  otTort.  levels  or  expen<litnn>  derived  only  from  resl- 
th'iUial  proiMMiy  tnxes.  'rh<-  hnnlen  is  created  hy  the  ahsener  of  taxes  on  ]filne<^ 
of  work. The  hnrdt^n  in  oach  dist ri*'t  der»<'n<ls  npon  the  halanee  (tf  residential 
■      jind  hnsin<'ss  properly  in  the  <lislrict.  ami  may  he  neirlitrihio  for  ti  pre<lo!uinan11y 

hedronn»  tronnnmiity.  \«'vertheless.  there  is  n<»  Jnstirutiti<ni  in  principle  for  ex-  | 
,  1  <-lmiiii.irthelUh)pnpilfroinjKiymenl. 

■i  /     O  .  '  '  'i  .  .  ^  '  ■ 
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^[     /■  V  li  llMS  ImM'II   rli;ili('MLr<'(|   luMMIlSi*  I  lie  UK) I U\\-  ''follows  (llC 

■  fMtliiM-  tiiMii  stiiyiiii:'  with  tlu?  districf  thnt  1ms  tiir.  iiist:illjition. 

Sjii)  I>ii»<r()  would  hc-iu^lit  froisj  :\uy  ro«rui:dlnti  iiiai  woiihi  kci^p  ilu? 
,  ;  '  moniM-  in  the  district  wIkmh^  nil  iii,st';i  lint  ion  is  locatiMl.  IIo\v(>v(!i\  sudi 
n-irnhdioii  would  not  iv  f:iii' to  si'liooi  dist i-i('ts  t iiMt  :i(-tii:dly  ;u-iM-jnTy~ 
inir  thivlMird(Mi  of  cducut inu'  stndiMits  (m'cii  tlion.j^'h  nu  ins(:i I ion  is 
outside  siicti  (list  ricts.  I  f  I'\Mi(»r;d  inst:ill:itions  worr  not  liicatcd  within 
(•oinnnitin*r  I'luiirr  of  school  distrirts.  stndcnts  prohnhly  woidd  not- 
i'V<Mi  Im' liviiiir  in  (he  ;uvn. 

I'innlly,  it-  has  hvn\  pi-oposcd  thjif  school  disti'icfs  Mh.sorb  n ccrfMiji 
piMTcntM^ro  of  cjit(»irn!-y  \\  stu<lcnt  costs.  This  is  on  the  Ln^Hinds  that 
districts  shoidil  he  expected  to  carry  sonic  of  the  Federal  hni'de/i.  'Die 
Haftclle  stndy  i-e|»oi'ts  that  sneh  ahsoi-plion  is  |U'opose.d  to  reduce  the 
total  I'ederal  hudiret  outlays  l>y  reinoviiiir  districts  that.  <::et.  oidy  a 
small  p(>i'centaMe  of  their  income  from  impact  ai<l.  Somehow,  ahsorp- 
tion  does  not  seem  to  Ix^an  luMM)ral)h*  eoui'S(M)f  act  ion  for  our  Oovcm'ii- 
nu'iU  tc)  taki*  ill  nieetiii^  its  ()l)li'r:iti(uis.  As  liattelle  c(>n<'.lndes: 

TIk'  primary  Oilllrulty  with  ;il)sori»ti(ni  OevcldiMMi  iiier^^ly  t<»  n'<lm-e  total  hml^e! 
oiithiys  for  iiiicact.  aid  is  ihat.  it.  has  ijm  pai-tieiiliir  r;nional*>  in  tunas  (»f  an 
impact  aid  pri>i:raiii. 

San  ])i(»ir<i*  like  other  injpart-  aid  dislricls.  is  not  ircHin^r  a  windfall 
froni  eate<rory  Hstudtuits.  As  shown  in  the  (-hart  on  impact  aid  pay- 
ments, flu'  decline  of  M  payment  from  nearly  100  percent,  to  r»l  per- 
c(»nt.  of  |*ul)li»-  Law  S7I  ent  it  lement  has  re<inirrl  our  school  district- to 
aI)sorI>  m()re  r)f  the  cost  of  (Mlucatimr  chihhvti  from  iionta.\payin<^ 
I'\MleraI  pi'()|)iM'ty.  Impact  a!i<l  income  has  <lccreased  tVom  <i.f)9  p(»rc(»nt 
to  4.0:1  percent  of  the  .school  district's  lunliret.  Althou«rh  the  loss  haK 
I>een  ^n-adnal.  the  r'ommunity  is  becomintr  nvvari^  t  hat  tV/  local  |)ropert y 
taxpayer  is  .sul>sidi/'.intr  the  I-'etlcral  < lovernment.  Local  attempts  to 
i-ep lace  lost.  <'uteirory  IV  funds  would  nM|uire  askin*r  the  (d(»ctorate  to 
a.ssnmei an  incn^aserl  property  ta.x  burden. 

:  In  San  Dieiro.  th(^  i.M.r):Jo  catcirory  B  students  are  (iependent.s  of  ' 
military  and  civilian  personnel  wlio  work  at  the  lar.ir<'  nnmher  of  Fed- 
eral inst jdlat i(ins  in  the  city  ami  snrronndin<r  eommunit ies.  I)n!'in«i 
/         tlio  li)72-7->  school  yeai\  the  actual  dollar  antonnt  rec(uved  and  avail- 
:  aide  for  use  by  the  district-  was  $11!). 00  ])er  ]i  student,  or  oidy  12 
pi^rccnt  (if  tlje  c<>st- of  his  educat  ion. 
In  conclusion : 

1,  San  I )i<'iro  is  iu)t.  i-(M-ei viuLT  pa viriiMit.  f(U' cat(»^oi'y  M  students  pro- 
!  poi'tional  to?  he  toJa  Icost  of  i^lHKi.lil)  for  (Mln<-atin<r  <'ateL'*ory  P.  student.s. 

2,  r\at(^irory  IV  i«  a  nec(\ssary  componcuit  of  1 1 uv  school  < list  I'ict  's  <i*<»nr 
:  eral  educational  financial  sup|>oit . 

Cateirorv  P»  jiayments  re<'eived  (hirini:  107;5-7-l  amounted  to  only 
baif  of  the  hal  f  rat(M)f  cateirory  A.  i 
\  4.  .Nfost  important.  rr^placem(uit  of  Catc^^rory  TV  iinjxiet.  aid  fnmls 
would  re(jui re  a  pnblic  v-otc^  a|)proviii^'' an  incr(»as(»  of  propei'ty  ta.xes 
bv      MO  j>erS>l(M)  asses.*^ed  valuat  ion. 

Sinc(vth(vpassa<re  of  ]Nd)lic  Law  .S7I  in  lOr^O.  the  Federal  (fovern- 
inent  has  embarke<l  onOther  proirrams  which  have  ifiereased  t]je  bur- 
den of  local  cducatiomil  systems,  while  i'emovin«i  the  taxable  pi-opeitv 
that  would  meet  this  burden,  in  HHIO,  .students  residinj^nn  public  hous- 
iiiiT  were  madiv  (di.iril)le  for  impact  ai<l  i^aynuuit  and  desi<^nat4Mi  iiB 
'Vateiron*  O'*  st-udent-s.        , .  ■.• 
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Once:  ;iL''5l  ill.  llir  tUM-dln  |)i-ovi»l<»  jidiMpiMtc  ('(|lH-;M  ioilJlI.  fcSOUfco.^  WJIS 
;  i:()iisi(lr!T(|.  rssiMit      ol  t  lie  woll-lMMiii:'      stinhMiis.  In  the  puMic  hons- 
:  '  jMic  |>r(>irnnn.  t  h(»  proMiMii  .uf  roiicdiiM-tition  of  lin\ir(»  inmiiMTs  of  low- 
incoiiu*  r:iiiiili('s  iiicivusiMl  .sn)>st;intijilly  r!i(».  \uhh\  foi' aiMitionnl  cdiica- 
■lioiuil  i-i»sonrr(\s.  A-^  in  the  «-:is('  ot*  n  inililnry  hiist'.  (leri^^ions  ri'irjirdiiiir 
■   InratioiK  si/.c».  find  t.ypi'  id'  |Mil)lic  honsint:* ; wci'i*  not  .sliared  with  \ori\\ 
,  cdiirat ion  authorities,  and  oft(»ii  (he;;*  were  not  .(»v(mi  ronsultecJ, 

,  The  K*eseareh  Division  <d*  t  he  Conneil  ot'di'eat  ('il-y  Seliool  Districts 
esliinate  ilnii-  nanonnlly  1.1  mil  lion  .^'hool-a.ired  chil<li*en  are  liviii;:  in 
ta.x-c.\cni|>t  injhlic  honsini:'  and  that,  provisions  for  paynietif.  in  lien  of 
;  .' .  taxes  under  tlu^  varions  pnhlic  honsin,!::  laws  provide  reinibnrsenie.iit  of 
oidy  $20  I o  $i2r»  per  sliulent  in  .<onu^  school  (listricts.  'I'hc  puMic  hous- 
.  iiiL^  hnrdcMi  is  spread  ov(M'  the  entire  .Vation  in  every  .si/e  conininnity  in  ' 
•1 10  conirressional  liistricts.  In  San  DieL^o.  our  nunihei*  of  piihlic  hous- 
inir  .st.ndeiits  is  very  low  since  we  :ire  a  ndatividy  new  urhan  area  tliat 
has  not  (Mii^'aired  in  c\i(»!isivc  slinn  clearan«;e  pi*oirranis.  However,  we. 
helieV(>.  that  the  uneven  impact- of  Federal  policy  supports  the  need  for 
riiiaiishin<::  iM^iet' i)iY)p()rt.i()nat(M(>  t  he  hiirileii  of  t  hat' policy, 

Inii)a(:t  aid  to  pi-ovide  facilit.ies  f(»r  the  eihication  of  fedcra!!y  con- 
necl(vl  childrtMi  has .j)i-ovidcd  minimal  fimds  in  recent. y(*n rs-  However, 
the  need  does  exist  ,  and  a  tromendons  l)acldo<r  has  developeiJ,  Ivstiniates 
.  .  .^uirircst.  t.hai-  as  niiich  as  ir'.OO  million  is  iieeded  for  edncationa!  facilit  ies 
:   in  impacted  areas.  Knch  yvnv  school  districts  prepa!*e  !*nl)lic  Law  81.') 
application.^  ho|)in.irMiat.  Con£rrcss  will  become  aware  of  the  scbool  con- 
.strnetion  crisisand  its  ctlect.  on  chiklrcn  of  the  Fi«deral  employee, 
|..  :   The  ])nl>lic  ;re!ierally;  is  not,  awari^  that,  t he  (Jovei'nment  has  been 
.  Isliiftinir  military  i)rioi'ities  and  bases,  and  t  hat  a  p!*o«j"ram  of  const nic- 
i- .  d'.ion  for*  militai*y depiMident  lioiisinir  ha.=^  been  pursued.  In  early  Febru- 
:;a.ry  iM7.'->,  the  .Sati  Dieiro  city  schools  id(»nt  ilicd  18  .school  districts  whicli 
:  had  P^eiUu'al  const  ruction  pr'oirrams  of  ov(»r  '2(VVunits  of  militJiiT  de.- 
\  |)endent.  housinir  in  a  sin^rle  project .  *i*be'  riirure  200  was  cho'sen  to  pm- 
vi(U'-  an  adequaK*  nunibei'  of  students  necessitatinir.a  school  facilitio.s 
;  coM.strnction  proirram.  Klcvon  di.st  I'icts  in  Texa.s.  Kansas.  IJbode  lsland, 
Alabama. Delaware.  South  Carolina.  Ai'i/ona.  X(»hraslca.  (ieor<ria,  and 
.  :  Hawaii  n^spoiulod  with  letters  nut;linin^L'' s(u*ious  facilities  |>roblc!n.s  in 
providiui^  for  tile  federally  connected  cliildrcn. 
:  In  San  l>ii»L^f)  we  Jiave  just  riM-eived  a  tentative  award  of  'ff^:]Si  mil- 
/  lio?i  to  provide  facilities  for  1  .i>TT  o'*  2.2.*^*>  students  that  will  !x»  housed  '■ 
J.  in'a  . ].f»00-unit  (levelopuKMil.  located  in  an  isolated  a rea of  the  city.  Otir 

only ':ilt(»rnat i ve  to  this  fundini?;  wf>i!ld  have  been  inclusion  of  fund.s  : 
:  ■  for  these  facilil  ies  in  a  sclaxil  bond  election. TIk^  .Sjm  Die.L^o  <:ity  scIkmjIs 
will  soon  make  a  ton  it  li  attcMupt.  since  liHit;  to  meet  community  »!;rowth 
and  cart h(pialc(»  sa  fety  S(flioorconsrrucrion  needs.  Il  will  be  very  dilli- 
.  ,euh-;to  s>»ll  vrjtci's  on  payiiiii'  property  taxes  to  build  ed»U'al  ional  facili- 
iries  foi;  St  ud(Mits  whose  p^'i  '-Hts  and  parents*  employers  pay  no  propcity 
taxes  what. soever,  particularly  at  a  time  in  which  private  (loveloj>(;!*s  , 
;    i  a  re  i'cqni  red  to;pay  foritbe  provision  ofclementai-y  school  facilities 
i     in :new  (|ev(do|)nieuts.  Our  prol)lem  is  compounded  when  you  realize 
.  :that-  approval  of  a  school  bond  i.ssue  re(|uires  a  two-thirds  "yes"  vot4\ 
\' ■  ■  I  Kven  more  dramaiii^  t ban  the  San  Dieiro  case  is  the  unresolvcsj  prob- 
■    lem  of  the  Fallbrook  ( *nion  .School  I)isti*ict'  which  sorves:  the  lar/jfc^ 
\}\^.  MariiK*  Corps  base  of  Cain[)  Pendleton.  On  the  bas(\'s  northern  • 
i   units  there  arc  (iOO  housinir  units  cMrrently  under  construction  for 
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!ii:iiMiuvF;nnirM'.-.  'I'Ih'  lum.-^iiii*-  is  far  iMMUovi^d  IVom  luiy  oT  ilu^  school 
(list rici's  i»xislinir  (»K*mcnia ry  sdiooLs.  I  lowevj'i-,  it.  is  only  -2  or  ;i  niih:*s  . . 
iVonnIn' AVi'shM-n  \\'hiio  lloiisi'  nl  San  (1t'mcjih\  (/hildivii  iVoin  ijils 
lioiisiii^-  uiiil  will  liM\'(van  oxrclltMil  viow  of  ilu*  \vo:s'(i'i"ii  Wliili^  lloiisci 
nslh<»y  o-i»(.i>n  ilu'inisto  ri(|(.^'Ji!  niili»sli)srli()()|. 

An  iin^\siijjr;iiii)ii  of  iiiipa*-!  of  iiiiiilary  r(,.:Sl  riicl  ioii  niuT  ol-her  ' 
V\'i\yv\\\  ai'iis'iiy  nM'cal  tliiM  il  is  t'asy  In  iiiul  many  c()mj)aral)ltV:; 
slorirs.  l'\jr  cxainph'.  {i.n  In.iian  school  a'dniinisi  i-ainr  in '.Monlaiia  lold  . 
us  of  Intlian  shiilrnis  n-oinu' to  hi.U'h  school  in  a  harn.  I  roali/.c  t  hat , 
(lu'Si*  may  Ih»  r.xircnu'  situations,  hnl.  Ih(»  !uhmI  foi"  school  facilities; 
is  so  ol)\'u>us  anil  clear-cut  in  uiany  cases  thai-  i  lu»  rat ional i/.at  ions  of^ 
•Mu)  innovr  nccihMl"  or  "it  s  a  loclil  prohkMu"  simply  do  M()(  standi 
in  the  face  of  tin*-  I-'ederal  (Jovernnienl's  i-espunsihd ily  ti)  the  Feder-ah 
eniployci'.'s  child. 

In  conHusiou.J.he  o|nM'ati(in  of  inipad  aid  laws  prol)al)ly  has  hetMr 
the  nu)Si  I'U'ectiN'c  ImuKm^uI  assistaia-c  jiroiirani  foi*  local  sehool  dis- 
iricis.  ( )ver  the  veal's.  scIm^oI  adininisi  rators  and  hoard  ineinhers  have  • 
repeatedly,  made  llu'  followinir  positive  [joints  in  support  o^  impact 

1.  There  is  an  ab.^^^Mice  of  complex  or  rii^'id.  rest riotiui,^  Federal 
;j:ui(.U' lines: 

•J.: 'riiiTe Jiu  ext  remely  suud I  I'eiiei'al  stall",  which  isenicientj 
I'esponsive.  a nd  hel pfn!  to  !ni-al  school  (list  ricis : 

'*).  'Hier(^  are  no  reqVmvhients  to  estahlish  uu)iv  than  a  limitotl 
adunnistraiinu  for  (dearly  delined  clei'ical  taslcs  at  the  local  level: 
■  d.  Tiiere  is  local  (leterminatinn  of  priorities  for  the  use  of  thtv 
:  fuiuls: 

a.  It.  conta  ins  t  he|nu^st  etl'ect  ive  and  lowest  cost:-  (hdi\'(?ry  system: 
in  the  Fi'deraldrtca I  o'overnment  reiaiionship  reii'Ji  rdinir  edncat  ion  : ' 
().;  Aljove,  all.  payuu'ut  is  haseil  on  service  provided  aiul  trtdy 
repri'sonts  an  e(pnial»h'.. formula  for  revenue  sha rinir  shouh.l  this  be, 
.  the  direi'tion  of  i^'dcral  support  for  education  in  the  future.  : 
S^j«iai(>r  Pri.n. 'I'haidc  von  very  nuM'h  iu(leed. 

Sr^katai-  l-iKAM..  I  Ixdu'Ve  you  said  in  your  stateuient  that  your  real;: 
prf.'perjy  is  assessed  at  '2^  peirent  of  thi*^  actiuH  assessed  value?  What; 
is yoniMax  rate  ( 

.M  I'.  ( Ioon:\i.\N.  A  romul  s  I.Si). 

[The  |)ri'j)ared  stat(.Mnent.  of  .M  r.  Ooodinau  follows ;] 
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Testimony  o:\  Inipacr  Aid 
5*ublic  Law  87u  nrul  Publix  l.nu  815 


Thov.ms  L»  Goodtran 
Super!  ntotulont: 
oorrDlojiO  Unifu^l  Scliool  District 
San  DiopcJ,  Cali.foruia 


Injiftcf.  . -vi'l  ■■^'s  t»rovi<l<M|  Hx-purli  Pnhlic  Law  81.S  .-ind  I'uhl  Ic  i.aw  >*lf>  roprt'sont-s  the, 

fiMfcrnl  j»ovornnont *«:  ncruptiincp  or*  cho  rcspon.sihlliry  ifr.pnstid  ac  the  local  level  by; 

J\--!'«r.iI  .»ct.  i  V  j  r  j  •»•<  which  r^'cjn  i  r^'*  Incnl  oHucacioniil  sr^ivicc*'. 

Tho  fo'lorcil  govornroni  iH  tl»c  nation';;  larg»»j;t:  pro\A.irty  owner  nnd  u;uploy<^r, 
;  vot  Cho  effects  of  the  prc^feuce  or  n  federal  inst/il  Incion  tipon  .i  coiinminlty 
:  {'iiftVr  fron  Choso  of  other  i nscall ntt onfi,    The  report  of  the  Coimnltteo  on 
F.<lucatio'i;aud  Labor  to  th<»  House  of  Representatives  nccofrpanylng  H.R.  79^0, 
which  bocflme  P.I..  H7i  in  1050,   states  "the  United  States  hnw  becotr.e  an 
xndu.strtnUst,  a  landlord,  or  a  hiif5inessm,-in  In  nany  communities  of  the 
nation  without  ncceptiu>'',  the  responsibility  of  the  normal  citizen  in  a 
ct^nmunity,  because  property  under  federal  ownership  or  control   Is  generally 
not  subject  to  Inc^l  raxatfon."    P. I..  «7A  and  »15  wer<?  desfRncd  to  correct 
this  condition  with  re^'ard  to  the  financial  burdens  imposed  upon  local  , 
Scfiool  dl  Kt  rifts.  ^ 

In  the  2'S  ye.ir«  since  the  nassaj;*?  of  impact  aid  In  Ptillic  l,aw  H74  and  Ptiblic  Law  815 
t\\f*  basic  prepjise  summarixed  above  by  th«  Stanford  Research  Institute  in  the  federally 
ctumisr»ion<»d  report  to  trie  Ut'fice  of  Education  has  not  changed.    Originally  created 
after  World  War  IT  in  recoRnitlori  of  the  increasing  federal  activities,  impact  : 
nid  lias  becoit'C  a  basici  support  to  the  general  education  program  of  school  districts 
that  receive  lari;o  njmbers  of  chi  Idren  brought  into  their  cotmiunlties  by  federal 
;tct?A'icy.    The  federal  j'.overnmenC ,  throrif.b  its  shifting  of  priorities,  changing  levels 
of  activity,  and  in  some  areas  continued  maintenance  of  high  levels  of  federaT activity, 
has  made  Che  need  for  a  *iyonrn*c  response  such  as  the  impact  aid  program  essential  to 
tho  financial  stability  of  local  school  districts.    The  basic  premise  of  the  program 
cannot  be  avoided^    School  d is tr ic ts  wi  1 1  continue  to  require  assistance  In  providing 
educational  r;«irvices  to  children  when  local  property  tan  revenues  are  not  available 

:  :  for  support  of  education.  ; 

Again  10^73,  Congress  is  considering  authorizing  leg! slat i on  for  Impact  aid. 

■  ■  Today  it  is  my  purpose i to  present  the  case  for  impact  aid.    The  focus  of  my  testimony;  ; 

1,     Entitlements  for  Federal ly  Affected  School  Districts  under  Public  Laws  874 
:        aad  815  prepared  for:    U.S.  Dept.  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  Office  of 
;    i:     Educatioo.  Washington,  D.C,  ,  Contract  OF.-5-99-046/  Voliane  I.     Stanford  Research 
Inatitute,  Menlo  Park,  California,  May  1965.  ; 


will  be  on  try      siric L--hnth  bi'cattso  I  know  the  faces  and  becattsc  fite 

Snh  Diop.o  Cir.y  Schnols  can  serve  ar,  n  repreientative  nodel  for  i  I  hiscrnti  nf,  rho 

inporti/iuce  of  impact  aid  to  local  school  districts. 

San  Uie.p.ci  is  a  valid  c.iso  study  for  P.l,.  876  as  a  ccntwmnl  ly  heavl  ly  commllted 
to  the  defense  facilities  of  tljis  country  and,  at  the  same  tlmo,  a  lar^e  urban  area 
including:  the  widi?  spread  of  tlie  American  people  front  rich  to  poor,  with  represent^' 
tlve  proportions  of  the  majority  and  nlnorlty  populations*     aan  Diego's  problems  arc 
not,  unique  and  we  would  I  ike  to  think  chat  the  public  educational  response  has  been 
the  best  possible  within  the  limitations  of  cnniwiinity  resources  and  tlie  challen(;es 
of  a  diverse  and  mobile  society.    The  school  dist ri ct 's' spending  for  public  education 
1«  very  close  to  the  national  average,  and  the  district's  property  tax  base  is 
relatively  Inw  fnr  Its  sl7.e  and  need.    The  lof  s  of  Irpact  aid  ueueftts  to  S«n  Dieno 
would  mean  that  children  served  by  the  school  district  would  be  severely  penalized. 
Impact  aid  Is  a  liasic  component  to  the  school  district's  financial  needs  but,  while 
it  represents  a  small  percentap.o  of  general  income,  the  loss  of  Impact  aid  could  only 
he  recovered  by  Increasvnp  the  burden  on  the  local  property  taxpayer  or  reduci'lon  of 
the  educational  program, 

San  Diego  does  have  a  large  federal  population,  resulting  from  over  15  military 
btthe.s  within  the  school  district's  boundaries,  with  land  alone  valued  at  over 
$700  million  by  the  County  Assessor  two  years  ago.     Since  that  time  property  assess- 
Rtcnts  have  increased  on  a  city-wide  average  by  over  257.  and,  with  other  government 
properties  included,  federally  owned  lands  can  be  conservatively  evaluated  at  ever 
one-;  billion  dollars. 

At  the  current  school  tax  rate,  a  rough  calculation  indicates  that  federal 
property  would  ,irovlde  a  minimum  of  $10  million  revenue  Lo  t»ur  school  disLilct. 
However,  the  figure  is  meaniogless  since  under  current  school  finance  formulas  the 
addition  of  tax  exempt  federal  properties  would  locrease  the  tax  base  and  only  pro- 
vide a  puhstaocial  reduction  in  the  local  tax  rate. 

■  :  ■     ■    -2-;  '  . 


I  bttUove  thit  I'ublic  L.iws  a7'»  -ind  815  offer  a  bettor  solution  than  previojisly 
proposed  p.iNT^^Mf    tn  lieu  of  tastes  slnc<*  payment  it  based  on  the  nvjpnbcr  and  type  of 
federally  cotm»<tcced  children  served  by  a  school  districts    Basine,  paynent  on  !«erv- 
ices  providers  to  the  children  of  fedt^ral  employees  Ib  equitable  to  districts  where 
federal  engilnyees  Uve,  and  provides  Chat  federal  dollarn  follow  the  child  and 
support  the  educational  prfj»jran'.  Vie  receives.    Finally,  the  record  keeping  and  the 
adininistratton  of  the  prograni  arc  much  aimpler  becauie  they  are  based  on  counting 
children  rather  than  evahiatfn^  real  estate. 

The  chart  that  follows  (Page  4)  tndir«r#i»  the  recent  hlatory  of  the 
;San  Dler.o  Unified  School  District's  impact  aid  rcccipta.    Several  baaic  obaervatlona 
can  he  trade: 

K  :  The  iHsLrict  gradually  has  been  abaorbing  the  coata  of  education 
:,  formerly  supported  by  Impact  aid. 

2.  Federal  responsibility  has  not  remained  conaiatent  vlth  tha  burden 
placed  on  the  local  school  syatem, 

3.  No  substantial  additions  have  been  made  to  local  tax  roUa  Ky  mmy 
of  federal  property  transfers  to  private  intsreats, 

4.  Several  ira)or  federal  installations  have  bean  added  to  non*taicpaying 
federal  property  lists.  Including  900  unlca  of  liaval  dependent 
housing  and  a  $44  nl II ion  veterans  hoapital. 

Iiapact  aid  is  divide*  into  three  major  categorica  refr^aentlng  the  atatua  of  the 
federally  connected  students.    To  preaent  the  caac  for  impact  aid  and  to  iUuatrata 
the  program'a  operation,  it  is  logical  to  handle  aach  category  acparately. 
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Caty£ory  .\  Students 

C.itrporv'  •^  sttid^ntr,  whosr  ;*nr#»'it«  hoth  live  «nd  vork  on  federal  pjovcriTrent 
i  "^i  .1  f  f  ,11  f .   irf   v»  i^f  v<<'u«  ra«;t»  Tnr   I'mpiicC  «ld.     No  propos.nl,         boon  r;^dc  to 
olimtriAte  federal  payr«ent  for  Cfltftr.ory  A  students  hecfluso  it  is  rccoRnfzed  thnt  there 
is  n  financial  burden  crrntcd  vith  no  corros]f>ondln>;  property  tax  revenuf^a.     /f  the 
lirpact  aid  Catckjory  A  funding  were  renoved,  there  «ould  be  no  source  froni  nlther  the 
federal  i*trployee"8  residence  or  "business"  to  replace  the  local  contributioa  to  edu- 
cation from  property  taxes. 

The  Administration,  in  drafting  The  Better  Schools  Act,  aupports  the  payment 
for  Category  A  students,  and  Includes  a  propran  providing  "pass  througli"  paymenta 
to  local  "ichool  districts.     It  is  important  to  note,  however,  that  even  the  payment 
of  Category  A  Impact  aid  does  not  n-eet  the  cost  of  education  for  students  involved. 
As  an  example,  in  San  Diej^o  the  average  cost  of  education  per  student  was  $966,39 
in  l072-7">  (Which  is  close  to  che  national  average),  irfjile  the  payment  for  each 
Category  A  student  vas  $39'Kbb,^    As  you  can  see,  approxir.ately^l7.  of  the  cost  of 
eiiuciLion  fur  Category  A  ncucSents  was  covered  by  impact  aid. 

In  a  stiTttnary  rf  our  Category  A  situation,  we  can  say: 

1,  Category  A  support  plus  State  general  aid  combined       not  cover 
the  cust  of  educatinr,  tMe  Category  A  student. 

2,  The  San  Diego  Unified  School  District  has  to  draw  fror.  other  sources, 
mainly  local  property  taxes^  to  cover  the  difference  between  federal 
and  State  aid  and  the  erst  per  student, 

'   3.    The  ntjnbcr  of  Catcp.ory  A  students  In  San  Diego  Is  estimated  to 
increase  as  1 , 200  additional  Naval  Housing  units  will  have  been 

2~,    The  chart  on  Page  ^  shows  n  1007.  enti  tlement  rate  of  $493.^1  with  an  appropriated 
;  payment  of  ^07,,  or  A*,   ial  lnc(S*fii'  available  for  uae  by  the  district  dur- 

1  ip^i)  the  1972-73  school  yea\r  waa  $399.66  'per  Category  A  atudent,    Hie  rwiainlnn  ldl 
of  the  entitlement  may  be  deceived  du'lf.a  tite  1973-74  ^rbool  year,  although  ptft 
history  has  proved  that  schi^ol  districts  have  no  guarantee  of  the  date  of  ptywent. 

■ .  '  ■   -5-  ■ 
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■*i .    Most    iinport..Tnt,  7'.»tt'pory  A  InpacL  nid  funds  rep l.u*cti»-»nt  would  rcqMi  rc  ! 
ptiblic  approv.il  of  ,\  tur.isnrt'  Lo  increnso  loc.il  property  r.ives  by 
pt«r         jnindrod  (l<»ll.irs  assrsspil  va  1  nat  i i)n . 

C^tt'iiory  K  StuiIenC s 

i!,ittif,irv  i\  rpprcr.«?!"»Lfi  tlu»so  sCudonts  whoso  pnronrs  worK  on  ff»dpral  installations 
!»ttt.  who  rcJside  on  private,  taxp-iyin^  property.     P.I,.  876  provides  th.it  tlie  entitlement:  : 
shnll  he  *>n  percent  of  the  '*A"  race,  since  only  the  place  of  employment  does  not  con^ 
tribute  to  tUr  local  rax  l»as^.     The  50  percent  fif/ire  has  ^ent-rally  bijen  accepted  a« 
fair  in  major  studies  of  impact  aid. ■  In  California,  Alan  Poit,  the  Legislative 
Analyst,  ri^ported  that  appr»»xi::Mtely  52?.  of  the  total  property  tax  income  was  from 
Mon-ro'' ident  i  ,n  1  property.    To  state  the  problem  directly,  the  parent's  "business" 
docs  not  pay  its  half  of  the  local  property  tax  bill. 

Fundidf,  for  Cal.ey»ory  B  stndents  has  been  the  greatest  aoiirce  of  controversy  in 
tho  Impact  aid  proP,rani.     The  Administration  has  not  budgeted  *'B"  fitnds  for  the  current 
yoar  or  to  p.iy  for  rntfr."ry  B  under  the  Continuinf.  Resolution,     Recently,  variouK! 
proposals  .Tn.j  .iiff»»rpnt  methods  have  been  advanced  to  eliminate  or  reduce  Category  B 
pavwnts.    Congress  has  over,  authorized  separate  studies  by  two  major  private  research 
orf.anizati  ons .     Both  studies  fteneiaily  cone  hided  that  Catcj-ory  S  payments  were  justi- 
fied. ' 

:  Considrr.nble  controversy  e?:ists  over  whether  the  children  who  live  in 
privately  owned  dwel  1  i nr.  shoitl d  /»ver  fiive  rise  to  Public  Law  B7A  payments. 
AltliouRh  the  proposal  was  rejected  by  tiie  Congress,  the  administration- 
did  recomend  confininp.  impact  >iid  to  1(a)  students  in  its  fiscal  1970 
!        Budnet : proposals . 

:......! Bat  telle  can  find  no  logic  to  exclude  j^ayments  fnr  all  of  the  (b) 

?"?  •  ♦  •     Th  e  an  a  I  y  s  i  s  .  <t'  economic  burden  developed  in  chapter  2  would 
I ndicate  that  circtin< s ti^l^.es  dn  exist  where  3(b)  pupils  alone  do  place  a 
burden  upon  a  school  system.^-   p.6P  • : 

rT'ia'r  Kepi^rt :     Sriiool  Assistance  in  Federally  Affected  Areas.  A  Study  of  PtiMic 
Lawr.  HN^7/V  and  H>-Bl5  to  Offic#";of  Kdtiratlon,  .'lepartnent  of  Health,  Edtication 
and  Welfare  ^Nviijiarold  A.  Hovey.  Victor  P,  CarteiT,  Linda  R.  Broyr.,  John  A.  Bowman, 
Seymour  Cold s:vorv*,  and  Frederick  D.  Stocker.     Battelle  Meirorial  Institute,  Columbui 

Ohio,  December  196^. 
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The  Stanford  Report  has  statoi!  tho  samp  premise  in  similar  words: 

It  ray  be  nocod  chat  once  Che  burden  principle  Is  accepted,  there  is  no 
reaiion  to  exclude  Section  3(b)  pupils  from  eligibility;  these  are  pupils 
wlio  live  with  piirents  who  oitlier  live  nr  work  on  federal  property,  but 
not  both.     Thev  are  alnnst  entirely  tht*  latter,  i.e.,  pupils  whnse  parents 
work  on  federal  property.    Their  ell^^ibility  rests  upon  tlie  fact  that 
school  diKtricvfi  are  generally  unable  tn  maintain,  with  reasonable  effort, 
levels  of  expend  itvire  derived  only  froni  residentia  1  property  taxes.  The 
burdf.n  is  created  by  Che  absence  of  taxes  nn  places  nf  work.    The  burden 
in  eacli  district  depends  upon  tlie  balance  of  resi<S)lential  and  business 
property  in  the  district,  and  may  be  negligible  for  a  predominantly  bed- 
rocTi  roiTTOunity.    Neverthy  1  oQq ,  there  is  no  Justification  In  principle  for 
.     excluding  the  pupil  fron  payment.^ 

Cntenory  3  has  been  challenged  because  the  money  ''follows  the  child"  rather  than 
stay  in(j  t/i  th  the  district  that  has  tlie  installation.     San  Diepo  would  benefit  frotr  any 
regulation  that  would  keep  tije  noney  in  the  district  where  an  installation  is  located, 
l^owever,  such  ref.ulation  \v'otild  not  be  fair  tn  school  district*  that  actually  are 
curryir.R  the  burden  of  educatinr,  students  even  though  an .  instal  lation  Is  nutside  such 
districts.  fe'irral  i  istal  lations  were  not  located  within  cofnnutlng  range  'U* 

scboel  district.*;,  students  prob;!\bly  would  not  even  be  living  In  the  area. 

Fltially,  1 1  has  been  prnposed  that  school  districts  "absorb"  a  certain  percentage 

r-f  Cntci^ory  ?,  .student  cnr.ts.    This  is  on  the  grounds  Chat  districts  should  be  expected 

to  carry  sonc  of  thu  Cnderal  burden.     The  BatteUe  study  reports  that  such  absorptinn 

is  proposed  tn  reduce  the  total  federal  budget  outlays  by  rcnoving  districts  that  get 

only  n  small  percentage  of  their  income  from  impact  aid.     Somehow,  absorption  does 

not  I  Seen  to  be  an  honorable  course  of  action  for  our  government  to  take  in  meeting  Iti 

obligations.    As  Battelle  concludes:  '  | 

The  primary  difficulty  \:ith  absorption  developed  merely  to  reduce  total 
budget  outlays  for  impact  aid  Is  that  it  has  no  particular  rationale  In 
terms  of  an  impact  aid  program,     p. 112 

Dieg(s   like  other  impact  aid  districts;  is  not  getting  a  windfall  from 

v..itc«".orv  n  stiHents.    As  shor/n  in  the  chart  on  Impact  aid  payments,  the  decline  of 

4.   ; Stanford  Report,  p. 8      I  '  j 
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"n"  nflvMTiont .  f f'-^n  nearly  IfM)  p.-rcfnt   in  '.s  ^ porci*!it  of  V.l  .  ^7'*        1 1  I r»Torjt  ^ai  - 
r<»q'nr«d  oi.r  sc'io''*!  Nh-C'-i.-t   i,-  .iHsor^  nore  of  thf  cost        *»dMCfUi:n'  children  fron 
■t.-"t-(  .ivn.iy t f'^'^'^r.'d  pro;^ertv.     Inp.ncr  alil  income  hfl«!  Hfrr>>.i!5f»d  fror  f>,^'*">%  Co 
ot  thr  sch»'pl  district's  hudrot  ,     Althotjch  the  losa  his  Nfpti  ;Vr.idM.il,  thr  cpnufltinUy 
is  heconin*;  awnro  thnt  the  Ioc.tI  property  taxpayer  is  subs i di ?.l nj;  the  federal  Rovern- 
nont.     LochI  attPirpts  to  replace  lost  Category  B  funds  would  require  asking  the 
cl.-*ctorate  to  assur.e  an  increased  property  tax  burden. 

In  San  Olcso,  tlie  21,513  Catecory  B  studenta  are  dependents  of  military  and 
civilian  pomonnel  who  work  at  the  larpe  number  of  federal  Initallatlona  in  the  city 
and  surroundinp  comnuciltics.    During  the  1972-73  ichool  year,  the  actual  dollar  amount 
received  and  available  for  use  by  the  district  was  $119.90  per  "B"  student,  or  only 
1?Z  of  tho  co.*Jt  i5f  his  education.^ 

In  c-oncl  11*5 ion : 

J.    San  IHpkc.  is  net  receiving  payment  for  CjteRory  B  students  propor- 
t;onal  to  iho  total  cost  of  $966r,'^9  for  educating  CateRory  B 

2.    Catep.ory  B  is  a  necessary  cot"pon«nt  of  the  achool  district's 

r;<^neral  educational  financial  aupport.  I 
1.    Cacepory  R  paymentji  received  during  1972-73  amounted  to  only 

"half  of  the  half  rate  of  Category  A." 
A.    Most:  important,  replacement  of  Category  B  iispact  aid  funds 
^  would  require  a  public  vote  approving  an  increase  of  property 
;   taxes  by  $.K9  per  one  hundrfsd  dollars  asseascd  valuation. 

Vi    CKir  1972-7'*  payment  was  90  percent  of  5^  percent  as  originally  designated,  which 
subsequently  has  been  increased  to  the  68  percent  originally  appropriated.  To 
date,  however,  the  school  dl strict  haa  not  received  the  aecond  payment.  The 
additional  funds  appropriated  will  only  Increaae  the  paypent  per  "•"  atwdent  by 

$31.08..  ■  ■ 
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Sinr<»  .tho  passajv  ir  Law  S7i  in  1950,  the  federal  r,f^^''<''*™^enc  hi^ir  «nbarked 

on  »^lhor  prr»i:r.T  ?i  wl»ich  -nv.^  isn  rt^asH  the  hurd«n  <if  \r\Cii\  educational  systen«,  while 
rcpovir.fi  the  taxable  prop<»riy  that  would  m«et  this  burden.     In  ri69^  studentfi  residing 
In  public  bousinp  verc  nadp  pHr,ihle  for  itr^jact  aid  ptyrr^ent  and  designated  as 
/'Category  C"  scudenth.    Once  .1^,1  in,  the  need  to  provide  adequate  educational  rea^ources 
;  wa»  rr.nrtidered  ^sa^sntia)  to  the  V(>ll-bpini;  of  stxidcnts.:  In  tte  public  housing-  program, 
;  the  problem  of  concentration  of  large  numbers  of  loni-income  faallles  increased  sub- 
•(tintially  the  need  for  additional  educational  resources.    As  in  the  case  of  a  military 
base*  decisions  regarding  locatirin,  size*  and  type  of  public  housing  were  not  shared 
with  local  education  authorities,  and  often  they  were  not  even  consulted. 

The  Ki^search  Division  of  The  Council  of  Great  City  School  Districts  estttcates  ! 
that  nationally  l.l  million  school  aged  children  arc  living  in  tax-exempt  public  hous- 
ing: and  that  provisions  for  payment  in  lieu  of  taxcu  under  the  various  public  houslns 
laws  provides  reimbursement  of  only  $20  to  $25  per  student  in  scnne  school  districts. 
iT5«e  public  housing  burden  is  spread  ui/er  the  entire  nation  in  every  site  cor«wtm<ty 
ir.  410  congressional  districts.     In  San  Diego,  our  ntanbcr  of  public  houslnit  student* 
is  ver>'  low    since  we  are  a  relatively  new  urban  area  that  has  not  cnea|«d  <n  exten- 
sive alum  clearance  programs.    However,  we  believe  that  the  uneven  liM^act  of  federal 
policy  supports  the  need  for  furnishing  relief  proportionate  to  the  burden  of  that 
policy. 

Public  Law  81> 

Impact  aid  to  provide  facilities  Tor  the  education  of  federally  connected  chil-  : 
4rmt  ^3S  provided  mlninial  funds  <n  rttent  yeara,    Hcwcvcr,  the  n*m^  4o€§  mlat,  and 
a  treffi€t\dous  backlog  has  developed.    Estimates  suggest  that  as  much  mm  $300  million 
la  needed  for  educational  facilities  in  impacted  areas.     Each  year  achool  districts 
prepare  P*L.  315  applications  hoping  that  Congress  will  umcam  aware  of  tha  acliool 


conacrtictlon  criiis  and  its  effect  on  children  of  Che  federal  employee, 

Ttie  pnhlic  ^^eneraUv  is  mu  awAre  that  the  j.overnment  has  he»n  shifting;  mili- 
tary prp^ri  r        .inJ  Kas^n,  and  that  a  pro^.ram  of  constructton  for  military  dependent 
hori'tin''  hn".  ?MM»n  pMr*<':»''fi ,     In  ♦»arly  Kehruary^   N73,  S.«n  !il  ev^t'  r  1 1  v  School^  identified 
eik;hceeti  iichuol  districts  wtiich  had  federal  construction  programs  of  over  200  units 
of  military  dependent  hcMistn^';  in  a  slny.le  project.    The  flpure  200  was  choaen  to 
provide  an  adequate  number  of  students  necessitating  a  school  facilities  construction 
prcgrair.     Eleven  dlstricta  in  Texas,  Kanaas,  Riiode  Island,  Alabama,  Delaware, 
South  Carolina,  Arizona,  Nebraska,  Georgia,  and  Ha%fall  responded  with  letters  o^t* 
lining  serious  facilities  problems  in  providing  for  the  federally  connected  children. 
In  San  Diego  we  have  just  received  a  tentative  award  of  $3,3  million  to  provide 
faci  11  ties  for  1,^77  of  2,;^JJ  students  that  will  be  boused  In  a  l,5C0*uiilt  develop- 
ment located  in  an  Isolated  area  of  the  city.    Our  only  alternative  to  tlils  funding 
wou(,d  have  bcrn  Inclusion  of  funds  for  these  facilities  in  a  schc/ol  bond  election. 
The  San  Die«o  City  Schools  will  socmi  make  a  fourth  attempt  aince  1966  to  taeet  com- 
mMnity  growth  and  e/jrthquake  safety  school  construction  necda.     It  will  be  very 
dlfflCJlt  to  sell  voters  on  paying  property  taxea  to  build  educational  facilltlea 
for  students  whose  parents  and  parents*  employers  pay  no  proper^y  t«K«^  whataocvcr. 
patLicularly  ati  a  time  in  which  private  develoj»»rs  aic  required  to  pay  for  the  pro- 
vision of  elementary  school  facllitica  in  new  developments.    Our  prpblam  la  coppoundcd 
when  you  realize  that  approval  of  a  school  bond  laaue  rcqulrea  a  two-thirds  "yea" 
vote.  .  ■  ■ 

Even  more  dt'anaLic  than  the  San  Diego  case  la  the  unreaolvpd  probl«n  of  the 
Fallbrook  Union  School  Distri<;r  which  serves  the  large  U.S.  Marine  Corpa  baac  of 
Canp  PendleLon.;;  On  the  base's  northern  llralta  there  arc  600  houalng  unita  curraatly 
under  constr'jctlon  for  Marine  families.    Tlie  housing  la  far  removed  fr«n  any  of  th» 
school  district's  existing  elementary  schools.    However,  it  is  only  two  or  three 
rilea  from  the  Western  White  House  at  San  Clemente.    <:hlldren  frenu  thin  houalng  unit 
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will  have  an  eKcelloni  view  of  '  rhr  Western  *Vhitc  House  as  they  ;»ct  on  the  bus  to  ride 
20  mtlea  to  school. 

An  InvestlRfltlon  of  rho  irpart  of  military  conitruction  and  other  federal  acttv- 
itv  reveals  that  It  is  e«isy  to  find  many  crmip/irahle  storlcfli.     For  example,  an 
Indium  r-choot  adrttnlrtrntor  in  MontAUfi  told  tis  of  Indian  stvtdentR  Roinp  to  hlph  school 
In  a  harn.    I  realize  that  theise  may  be  extreme  situations,  but  the  need  for  school 
facilities  Is  so  obvious  and  clMr-cut  in  many  cases  that  the  rattonaHzations  of 
I  "no  longer  needed"  or  "it's  a  local  problem"  slirply  do  not  stand  in  face  of  the 
federal  government's  responsibility  to  the  federal  etnployee*a  child. 

In  conclusion,  the  (Operation  of  impact  aid  laws  probably  has  been  the  moat 
effective  federal  assistance  program  for  local  school  districts.    Over  the  yeara, 
school  admlnistratorn  und  board  nemhers  repeatedly  have  made  the  following  poattlve 
points  t'A  support  of  irpact  aid: 

There  is  an  absence  of  cor^lex  or  ripld,  rer'lricting  federal  guidelinea; 
There  is  an  oxarerely  5rall  federal  staff,  which  i%  efficient,  reapon- 
sivo,  and  helpful  to  local  school  districts; 

There 'are  no  requirononts  to  establish  more  than  a  limited  adttilnls*^ 
tratlon  for  clearly  defined  clerical  tasks  at  the  loca^  level; 
There  is  local  determination  of  priorities  for  the  use  of  the 
funds; 

It  contains  the  most  effective  and  lowest  cost  delivery  syntm^ 
I",  the  federal -local  r.overnment  reUtionsiMp  regarding  education; 
Above  all,  iiayr^ent  is  based  on  service  j)rovided  and  truly 
represents  an  equitable  fomula  for  revetme  sharing  should 
thin  be  the  direction  of  federal  support  for  education  In 
the  future.  ' 


A. 
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STATEMENT  OF  DR.  DEAN  FLEISCHAUER,  SUPERINTENDENT, 
FOUNTAIN/FORT  CARSON  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  DISTRICT,  EL  PASO 
COUNTY  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  NO.  8,  FOUNTAIN,  COLO. 

-Mr.  Fi.KisriiAi  n:.  Mr.  rh:nrin:iii.  if  I  mi\\\  I  wm.^;  :ir<'Oinp:»iu<Ml  Iiciv. 
I>v  ffow:ir4l  I{.  Diiimiiijr,  .^u|H'riiiti'n<lrni,  Air  Ar:i<iriny  SrluMil  l>is- 
fri(^No.i>Oof  tlio,  (       Air  ronr  AraWriny. 

Solictor  I^KM..  Wv  :\\v  inoro  ih:m  *i\:ui  to  Inivc  him  :ip|H»;ir,  T  would 
:ippn«^Mnt(*  it.  i)r.  Onniiiii;:.  if  yon  wonM  i:ikr  :i  wjit  !it- rluv  taMc, 

Mr.  Fi,Kisfii.\rKi:.  .\lso  I  liavr  snlniiitt<Ml  prinh^l  ti'stiiinHiy  :uul 
I  will  .simply  poiiitoiit  sonirof  tlu*lii<rli  poiiit.«<. 

I  think  s^Hih'thiii;:  for  roinmittiM*  nuMiilnM-s  to  mnhM'StaiHl  ivhi- 
tivo  to  I*iil»Iic,  Liw  S7I  is  thr  <h'^ivr  of  iiup:irtioii  th;it  <*onu\s  iiljout  to 
VMrioiis  districts  across  the  country.  As  I  iiiulerstsiiul  there  ;i re  some 
l,!2<)<1  districts  th:it  :ire  federally  impacted  di.stricts.  but  Imsically 
tlieii'  are  oidv  aliont  -in  or  \0  that  are  really  hi;:hly  iinpa<'te<l. 

Mr.  Diiiniiii;:  and  T  ivpre-sent  districts  that  *io  up  to  SO  jwiveiit 
of  impaction,  so  we  aiv  certaiidy  v<'ry.  very  inu<*h  <omvnio<l  with 
the  contimiat  ion  of  lM»<leral  impact  legislation. 

In  my  own  district  U'caust*  of  the  deprive  of  laml  that  is  owned  by 
the  I*V<UMal  riovermncDt  weoidy  Inive  W.<><*H>of  a.ss<'ss<»d  evahiation  \h^v 
student.  When  yon  are  pnttin^' this  Imck  in  mil  levies  yon  arc  oidy 
talking;  alM>nt  for  each  mil  we  raisi-  for  the  pnldic  s<'hools  alH>nt  $2  |>er 
mil  per  .stndent. 

\V<*  all  reali/.e  tliaf  with  the  cost  of  education  it  is  not  very  imich 
comi!i;r  from  the  local  effoit.  We  simply  do  iiot  have  the  ahility  to 
do  so. 

Also  within  di.stricts  that  are  hijrhly  impacte<l.  such  as  Mr.  Dun - 
;  ninjr's  an<l  my  own,  we  are  talking  aliout  up  to  .50  |>enent  from  v)3 
:  p<«rcent  to  .50  |HM*cent  of  onr  total  l»udc^'t  which  comes  to  ns  fmin 
:  Fed<'ral  impaction,  and  wlien  wo  aiv.  talking'  aljotit  any  ty|>c  of  pix>- 
ration  sudi  a.s  we  have  had  for  the  la.st  w^veral  years,  it'niean.sa  dni»4- 
tic  cut  in  the  amount  of  fnoiu»v  that  i.s  coniin^r  to  ns  wliicli  i.s  of 
ronc<'ni  to  ns.  So  we  aiv  cei-tainly  coiK-erno*!  when  any  tyjw  of  pro- 
rat  ion  comes  to  us. 

When  voti  aiv  talking:  of  up  to  50  |>ercent  eominp  from  Fed'^ral 
fumlin^r,  it  really  concerns  you. 

I  think  also  soinethinjj  that  the  commUt(H»  nw»ds  to  understand  is 
the  variations  within  the  4.200  disti'icts  that,  ivceive  Federal  ifiipact 
fun<linjr  in  retjard  to  the  various  ty|H'.s  of  H  cate«rorv  students.  Within 
:  Djy  <listrict  the  majority  of  my  U  cato^rorv  .students  aiv  inilitarj*  de- 
jKMidents.  Thev  live  in  mobile  honie,s  most  of  the  time. 

In  the  St:ite  of  Coloitiulo  mobile  homes  provide  nothinp  as  far  as 
taxes  a n»  concerned,  and'  T  will  also  .state  as  tlie^>ntlemen  from  Cali- 
fornia stated,  the.se  peoflile  do  actually  nothinjir  foi'  the  l)enefit  of  tlic 
l^K-al  conununity.  Evei:;%'tlun^  is  purchased  from  the  post.  frcHm  tho 
rX  and  the  comini.s.sairj[\  Thev  receive  all  their  liealth  and  dental  aid 
tluMv.  So  actually  tJie^^  are  deficits  to  the  community  as  far  as  tax 
purpose.  : 

I  certainly  urjre  tHie  matter  of  the  R  student  that  there '  lie 
some  consideration  ^ven  to  the  ty|)e  of  individual  that  you  arc  talk- 
injr  iilwiit  in  IV ferenctfito  the  B  category. 
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As  I  K>ok  at  ImmIci  jiI  iin|md  lo«^islntion,  1  wouKI  Siiy  it  has  U'on  <r<KMl 
lojrisint  14)11.  Tliat  moiirv  <:oiik's  Uiu^k  to  the  <listrids,  /m<l  it  is  provi<l<><l, 
to  th(v  hounls  of  ochu  sitioii  ns  thov  s<v  tit  in  provi<liii^  for  oJiu-ation  i 
ol  tho  yonii<rst<M-s,  hut  I  ivah/o,  also  that  wc  caimot  follow  :i  hanl- 
IusuKmI  a|iproa<'h.  Wo  haw  to  Im*  fiolitiral.  practical,  aiul  ivalistio,  siml 
<;ons4M|urntly  for  this  lojisou  I  <io  hark  my  own  Srnator  from  tho  State 
of  ('olora<lo,  ami  also  a  mcnilHa  of  your  ronunitteo.  Senator  Doniinick, 
in  his  proposal  on  h'<nslation  or  piMulinir  legislation  for  iinpaet  ai<l 
rs.  181:5]. 

That  is  tho  matttM*  of  the  eventually  euttiu;;:  back  on  some  of  t!ie 
uses  un^ler  Pnhlic  Law  874. 

I  roali/e  fhat  w<»  have  ha<l  erifi4'S  of  IMiblie  Law.  874  for  a  uumlnM' 
of  years.  The  past  four  Presidents  have  attempted  at  some  time  or 
other  to  mak<',  some  euflmeks  in  Public  Law  871.  so  I  know  there  arc 
many  eriti<'sof  this  le^nslation. 

.  One  of  the  things  that  I  think  is  really  «!oo<l  about  Senator  Donii- 
niek's  proposal  is  that  it  is  not  <roin«r  to  l>e  any  drasiie  cutback  at  one 
tiou»,  hut.  we  will  l»e  able  to  prepare  .somewhat  for  it  if  tliis  type  of 
h'^rislation  <i(H»s  ^o  through. 

I  i\\<o,  as  a  prior  witness  statetL  feel  that  it  is  of  real  importance 
for  your  <'onuuittec  to  consider  that  you  allow  anything  to  Ik»  written 
'./  into  the  law  to  take  away  from  any  State  aid  that  comes  about.  With- 
I  in  own  State  of  ( 'oloradfv— an«l  I  think  we  can  <;o  nationwi<lc  on  this— 
I  am  <'eitain  the  other  «rentlemen  will  back  me  up  on  this— in  almost 
,  all  <'ases  the  hi«rhly  inipacte«I  districts  spend  considerably  !osf;  per  stu- 
dent than  w!iat  you  find  in  the  normal  district. 

fn  the  Air  Force  Aca<lemy  distri^v^.  each  district  spends  less  per 
;  child  then  the  State  av(Map\  and  we  are  over  $f»00  less  than  the  city 
(»f  Denver  which  is  the  bi«r;re.«t  sclioo!  district  in  our  State, 

We  spend  over  ?G0O  less  per  child  than  in  the  city  of  Denver.  So 
I  certainly  ur«re  that  you  not  allow  anythin<r  to  come  up  in  the  legis- 
lation to  subtract  froru  a  nythin«r  we  <r<^t  from  State  a  id. 

I  ^o  hack  then.  When  you  only  obtain  i?2  \h\v  child,  you  do  not  have 
anythin»rto  l)e^in  with. 

I  also  would  put  in  a  xvi\\  plea  for  the  continuation  of  Public  Law^ 
874  funds.  a«rai»  within  the  lii<rhly  impacted  districts,  within  the 
Sf.at<^s  such  as  my  own.  where  you  do  r)ot  have  any  State  funding  for 
schooi!  construction,  and  it  is  im|>ossilde  to  provide  the  needed  funds 
for<'on.«t  ruction.  I 

I  tliink  one  tJiin^  that  1  certainly  needed  is  continuity  and  fundinjr. 
an<l  we  certainly  have  bad  |)roldenis  oyer  the  last  few  veal's  in  having 
funds  provi<led  that  we  can  <lo  anything  with  bud*{;etwise  on  a  hornial 
:ty|>e  of  basis.  Whenever  we  have  proration  of  fiindin<r  it  certainly 
;:i  lnirts. .  :  ■!  : ' 

i     J  certairdy  fJo  want  to  take  this  opi>ortunity  to  thank  the  comtnit- 
I  tee  for  hstenin^  to  my  testimony,  and  \fr.  liunnin^  and  f  will  cer- 
tainly answer  any  questions  that  you  may  have  conccrnincj  our  testi- 
I  nmny.;  '  ,  ' 

h    Senator  H.xtii.wv.w.  Thank  yon  very  much.  I  jnst  want  to  ask  Ji 
;  few  questions  in  ivjrard  to cate^rorics  C  and  B  in  particnlan 

ft  seenis  to  nie  ill  re^anl  to  "CV"  that  in  the  first  place  public  hons- 
h  in<r  in  making;  some  kind  of  contribution  in  lieu  of  taxes,  and  title  T  of 
;  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  says  all  the.se  childcn 
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\vonI{l  Ik*,  <MMi!itril  fur  its  purposrs  so  tliat.  tlie  l(K:al  scliool  (listrirt  is 
;ijf«'((iii<r  soi!uviii(>!u»v  l>;isr<l  t  li()So  st  u^oiits.  ' 
■  It  (l<K'S  not  s(rm  to  iru:  MuViv  is  too  ju.stiliratio!!  for  (Ts,  AVlion 
von  ir^'t;  to  tlu»  IVs  yon  luivc  a  dilToPMit  sitnation  Iio\v(»\t?'.  sndi  as  in; 
Moti'opolitaii  Wa.shinirtoM  wluTc  I^Mloral  cniployros  an*  in  no  (iilTcr- 
cnt-  position  from  ;niy  otinv  [htsohs,  :in<!,  yrl  llir  sclioo!  distrirts  in 

;  tliis  aiM'a  aro  ,L^*ttini:  1^  inontiy.  On  tlu»  otlirr  Inuid,  Wnmr  an*  .sit nations; 
as  yon  pointod Out.  \v!u»n'  tin?  l\  catoiroiy  pooph'.  arc  buyinjr  a!!  tluiir 
thinirs  on  Imsi*  and  tlu\v  really  \\o  not  nmke  any  contriliiition  to 
tlic  lo<  al  (M'onoiny.  1  snpjjoso  in  tlnit  c*:is<^  tluMv  is  jn.st ifiration  for  ii's. 

1  wntidcr  if  yon  C.::'.  ;:  liivtMi  any  tlionirlit  to  ^ouio  inotliodUpon  wliicii 
v.'o  conid  sinjply  allow  Mic  local  ronnnunit ies  to  tax  iMMloral  property 
on  sonu;  (MpiitaMc  basis.  I  realize  of  course  you  wo\il<l  lov<^  that  be.- 
eans<?  you  vvouM  ifet  tiin<>s  a^  nuiel)  money  as  yon  are  j^ettinjf  now. 
I  do  not  tirink  tliat  wouM  actually  h\  jtistified.  but  T  tbink  thenj  innst 
lie  Sfune  l)asi.s  tinit  would  be  an  ecpiitable  basis  and  provide  loeal  eoni- 
nninities  wit  !i  the  money  that  tbey  an*  actually  losinjr. 

.Nfr.  (ln(»nM.\.v.  1'liere  \<  only  o\n\  problem.  In  Califorina  not  even 
State  or  city  or  county  propertu'M  an*  taxed,  so  I  <lo  not  know  bow 
we  c(nil<l  IjcL^in  by  taxing:  tbet  I'\'d(M'ai  Oovtu'inneiit  wben  wc  <lo Hot  tax: 

■  (lursclves.  ' 

I  know  wind,  yon  are  sayin*r.  and  I  iL^ncs?s  \  h:}t  is  tiie  purpose  of 
Pid)lic  Law  S7'l  funds  becanst^  we  eaniu^t  tax  the  Federal  Govenunent.;; 

Second,  you  do  make  a  very  correct  observation  that  we  do  have; 
title  I  money  foi*  the  yomiirsttM  S  who  would  be  there  by  virtue  of  pnb- ^ 
lie  honsiiijr.  rhe  only  thin*r.  as  you  probaI)ly  know,  we  only  have 
enou<rb  tide  I  money  for  abt)ut  one-foui*tIi  of  the  yonn^i'sters  who  are 
eli<ribh*.  '! 

In  niy district  we  have  «omev'»0.000  youii*rstrrs  who  are  identified 
as  low-incoaie  yonnirsters  who  nndoi  tiie  okl  <ruidelines  of  title  T  coidd  i 
,  <  I  mil  if  V.  . 

.SMiator  TIatiiawav.  But  if  title  T  were  fully  funded,  tl^eii  tlierei 
would  not  really  Ih^  any  \uhh\  for  C  iiioneyr  wouhl  there?  There  would 
not  be  an v  j'istification  for  it.  ? 

Mr.  Em)Ki:i>.  TIhuu*,  inijrbt  be  to  this  extent,  that  the  title  T  moneys 
are  (»annarked  for  certain  problem  areas  and  an^  not  really  of^eratioii 
tuul  maintenance  funds  as  the  H  nioiu-y's  are.  Tha^  d.ov.s  -4*0  into  the 
^^eiuMal  fund  to  buy  textbooks,  or  wiuitever  th(v  jreiieral  need  is  for 
ihatclnid.. ^  ■  ,  ,  "■ 

As  l>r  rioodmaii  pointed  out.  title  f  is  inoredirect  education  and 
immmIs  vlirected  by  the  Federal  Oovernineiit  as  is  deemed  necessary.  ; 

Seiuitor  IfA  niAWAV;  l)o  y<)u  have  any  coininents? 

Afr.  Fr.Kiso!!Ai  Ki;.  T  iiavo  no  connnent  o?i  C^s.  I 

Senator  IfATiiAWAY.  Mow  about  on  some  basis  to  t!ix  the  property? 

Afr.  Flkisciiaikk.  Ob.  nne.  T  would  I>e  hijrhly  in  favorofit. 

Senator  If  ATii  A  WAV.  T  do  not  know  how  you  would  fipire  up  tluV: 
fair  market  vabie  of  the  Penta^jfoii. 

Mr.  I'^i.imi:n. The  Penta<ron  is  a  very  useful  structure  for  its  purpose.: 
but  if  it  is  not  nse<j  by  the  Department  of  Defense,  T  do  not  know  wiiut 
kind  of  busii^ess  could  ntiliz(vthat.  . 

I  should' say  tiiat  sboidd  yon  revert  to  an  inditui-tax  situation, 
yon  have  just  made  tne  a  v(rry  riehdistrict.  and  T  would  thank  you  for i 
ir.  but  niy  liei^rhbor  close  by  would  iuive  all  those  buildiii<rs  and  jro  out 
.of  business.''  '  ;  • 
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StM\;itHr  Hatuawav.        if  \\u  industry  moved  iV\to  your  arva^ 
;.Mi*.  Ki.DijKi).  It  is  to  this  ('Xt<Mi(.  Iti  ( ';ilitVji*nia,  54  jKMrciif  of  i\w  tax- 

al»h'  hi>{'  is  in<lustry  aiul  conuueiTially  I'Mist-d  inonoy.  Tlu'  State  iji- 

<'OMH'  ta.\.  propcHy  fax. Other  lo<;al  rout I'ibut ions,  arc  partially  iv- 

funiod  to  tMhi<*Mtiou  and  to  ot her  iicods  the  State  has  (leeiued  luvcssary. 

so  I  still  see  tlie  needs. 

Seuafor-  I  Iatm.wva  v.  'Would  it-  not  l)e  |)ossil)N';  to  devise  a  fornuda 

whei'e  y<Mi  eould Compute  iu  all  thos(^  factors  hut  just  allot  taxes  u.s  a 

result  of  the  federal  installations  in  tluNU-ea  ?  j 
Mr.  KmiiKU.  !V)Ssil>ly.  yes;  prol)al)ly.  no;  l>eea\Kse  of  the  dijVt'reuees 

iu  the      States.  A  sinide  foi'uuda  would  h(M'onje  a  luouster  to  adiuiuis- 

■  tcr.^'  ^  ■    •    '  ■ 

i'l'he  pi'es(Mit  system  is  very  uui(iue.  'i'here  are  very  few  people  here 
ill  WashiuL^tou  to  luhuiidstc^r  that  proiri'am.  '11  le  service  is  for  t.he 
(•Idhl.  au(l  n()t  a  irreat  suni  is  l>eiiii^ speiit.  t()  achuinister  it. 

^fr.  I''j.i:isriiAiM:i:.  \\^0)(dieve  ii  is  v(u\\\iro()d  h'lrislatioii. 

.Mr.  Ki,i>i;i:o.  'i'he  p»M>ph'  who  thou^rht  of  this,  not  oidy  in  idie  ID.'iOs. 
had  foresiirlit.  htit  tins  was  a  takeoll'  from  H^II.  it  simply  lhu'W  into 
impact,  aid  as  w(»  now  kiu)w  it.  1  see  very  little  (iiiVerence  today  \n  the 
situation  than  that  whicli  exi.stod  in  U^^O.  Tiie  hnruc  premise  is  still 
found.  |)ayment  for  sei'vie(»  ri'uderiMl  to  a  child. 

Vow,  the  inipju't  hcirins  on  our  discri'tion  with  the  very  first  child. 
Of  conr.^e,  it  i.s  n)lm)r.  hut  flu^  impact,  is  th;'rc.  'I'he  State  nuuH^y  should 
slow  in  somewhat  iM|naI  proportion,  l>ut  :!S  we  pointed  out.  the  unit, 
rate  u.^ed  in  IMihlic  Ia\\\'  874  foi'uudas  is  '2  y»'ars  old  at-  he.st,  and  the 
amounts  of  money  come  fi'om  suppiyinir  the  total  echioationai  needs  of 
that  child,  'i'here  is  still  irreat  input  by  the  Stat(^  in  the  local  <-om- 
numities. 

I  put  thi.s  in  my  testimony  on  |)airc  7.  Sometimo-s  at  a  PTA  a  jKM'son 
will  stand  u|)  and  say.  why  should  1  pay  more,  .school  ta.xcs  jtist  to  <rivc 
a  freo  e(hication  to  children  who.«!e  partuits  or  employer  , arc  payinpr 
iiothiiiir  in  local  taxes  aiul  little  if  anytlnn^  in  Stati/taxes ?  1'hat,  is 
(lifli<'ult.  toanswc!'.  it  ju.st cannoi  l)edoiu\ 

Afn  Fi.BiscnArKi.'.'l  ca)i  verify  tliat.  roo.  We  had  an  open  heaF*in«r 
on  a  hond  is.<ue.  and  (puvstions  of  a  similar  nature. came  up. 

I  rlii!)lc  in  so  many  of  our  di.^tricts  we  have  (o  kee|i  a  close  coopei'a- 
tive.  spirit  between  civilian  and  military  or  we  Jire  dead.  I  would  sun^ly 
backupwliatyouhavctosMvthere.J 

Souaior  Hatiiawav.  This  do<\s  happen  with  a  lot  of  the  civilian 

■  moiu'vs.  and  it  .seems  to  me  you  have  to  have  an  (Mjuitable  distribution 
of  tiwtds.  .^ome  (lillVrcVntiation  U'tween  tlu'  two  areas  when  you  arc 
talkii)<r  about  A's  or  IVs. 

.Nfr.  Eli>I{i:o,  There,  is  j^o.rliaps  difTercntiation  to  the  d(!«rroc  of  ini- 
paction.  That  perhaps  would  he  a  rca.^'OPvable  modilication  tliat could  bo 
looked  at.  and  worked  toward,  I  woidd  think  tliat  the  proposals  now 
whidi  are  aimed  at  ;Lrettin<r  at  this  pn/olom  that  is  pro|K>S(?d  would  bo 
far  woi*sc  than  t lie  prcseiit  illness, 

Sciiator  II  \-rii.\ WAY.  V'ou  inejin  just  eliminating  IVs? 

.\[r/l"]LnnKi>.  I  thiidc  vou  arc  hVirtintr  1)8  percent,  to  iret  at  a  sniall 
|)orcentaire  of  the  problem,  luen  it)  the  richer  counties,  as  pointed 
out.  there  is  some  ju.stifiab!(v  impact.  In  fact  I  would  have  to  propose, 
that  .should  tlu?  FederalTiovennnent  liot  have  located  lu^re— 1  do  not 
mean  to  in.su It  our  ^^ood  Jo(*aI  coinrtnmitie.s — I  woidd  find  very  little 
need  lor tiiosetoex'ist  in  their  pre.s<?i)t  . size  tochiy. 
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Senator  I  l.\TM.\\v.\v/riiiit  istruo/riunik  vou  vorvinucli. 
Senator         SriiMtor  JStatl'ord, 

Senator  Snuroiu).  Thank  vou,  Mr,  CI\juriiian,  I  want  (o  express 
a|)|)reci:!tioii  from  the  nunority  for  the  pres^Mice  of  all  four  of  the 
witnesses  who  ure  in  front  of  ns  at  the.  present  time,  and  I  have  no 
partieiihir  qucstions/I  think  all  the  statements  have  Iwen  very  helpful 
to  us,  ami  tl'/ey  have  been  an  education. 

I  do  liave  some  <niestions  fiom  Si'iiator  Dominiek  who  very  mueh 
ivgrets  that  he  was  ui»avoidahly  ahsnit  today  ami  would  not  l)e  able 
to  bo  heiv.  and  ptit  these  questioi»s  j)ersonally,  I  will  turn  these  ques- 
tions over  to  the  conunittee,  and  I  unde.i^tand  lh\  Fleischauer  and  Mr, 
Dunnin^j  already  ha  ve  copies  of  t  he  questions, 

I  would  reqtiest  for  the  committee  and  for  Senator  Dominick  that 
vou  suppiv  vour  aiiswers  in  writing  for  the  record.  If  vou  will  do 
that? 

Mr,  Flkisoii.auku.  Wecertaiidy  will, 

I  [  The  prepared  statement  of  Dr,  Fleischauer,  questions  and  answers 
referred  to.  and  other  inaterial  S!d)sequently  supplied  for  the  rccoi\l, 
follows:] 
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Fo-..ntAir.  •KortC-ir&or.  fi.Mir  •■.t;l..M:?l  Dirttri;.t    m  tr.o  .state  of 
Color^ifiO:  I   topte^ent  cru:         the  .«|-'prcx  f  <t.r»ly  4,2uO  school 

ti I  »t  t  t,::  t.-»   in  T.hii  e'njt  t^d  .-.*  .itti»s  wiwci'  reroi^s    '!<?Jer«!«l    imptict  funtJ- 
ina",     Hc*cvof,   :  -iIst'  ifpr f6<?>al.  i  *irhoci  district  which  is  truly 
•*h»»dvily'    inpacto.1        cr^^»    -^f  ^pproxjin.ueiy  30  tc        such  school  :. 
systors  legated   m  the  c';;u»itfy        «io  "^KM^ily"  itr^fwcted  thrft  every 
ph«9«e  of   i^ur    .'p'j  ra*.  Lcrn.i  I  .J  n^i  const  r  ijct  J  on  pre  7r»iiriS  a  rt?  seriously 
carta  iloJ  whcnovt-i  thecc   is  any  "prcration"  of   federal   iir.p'ict  funds. 

It  ift  I  ni  o  I  est  iMvt  to  nott^  th^it  the  30-.=^5  school  districts  which 
can  \  c  classLti<:d  is   "heavily"  imp-icted  systor.s  dire  not  larqe  or 
ever4  roiatively  so  when  coirp.»red  to  Jarne  city  school  districts. 
Rather^  they  are  pr\nuirily  sma  11  di  is  t  r  i  ct  s   located  in  "fringe"  areas 
where  alnost  ♦.h??  entire  center  ol  activity  is  based  upon  the  lederal 
msta  1  ia t  i.:ns  icCt»tt»J  i^it h  i r»  the j  r  bounda r  i es      These  schocl  systems 
are  j*  1  so  pr  ira  t  i       tht-  Rine  ^rhcoi  districts  where  the  Departirent  of 
Defense  ivS  Currently  mvc^VirJ   m  providina  mere    on -base"  hot. sing 
for  rr.iiitary  peri^^nnei.  whi.ch  m  turn  will  help  to  create  even  more 
■fedetaj  irpaciion' 

i       Federal   impact    leqi5!atj::n  is  very  vital   to  the  continued  opera- 
tion of     neavi  Jy"  inp.icted  school  districts        such  as  the  otie  I 
represent       I   certainly  do  nrA  hdve  any  "qualirs"  with  the  existing 
leqi^;ation  AS  1  he  1  i eve  it   ha been  r»  true  attenpt  by  the  Federal 
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Cover  n?rer.^  ic  pr-ViJv  ♦moi-U:  t.>r  &(  rti*  w  i  d  i  si  r  i  t  s  wracn  are  ur..able 
to  tax  The  fcdtfrt;  ins^.^  1  iai  ic  n%  ..-.c.Ate;i  wj'.hif^  mt ».  t  tu.  uni^  r  les  . 
The  leoislta*  icn  <iiso  per ir its  tho  f-jnis  r<?c c- i.v»:ra  ic  be    ctamn istered** 
by  ihe   icc^iiy  oic^iej  bCi-M <.  .i.i.Mtion  ^iih;,>it  .my  rt-rti  '  hanajips'  ; 
cteated  by  'tederdl  (vcrsetf:         The  only  problem  with  the  existing 
legialation  has  bet?n  the  *  prv>raticn'   of  funima      For  the  lA^i  several 
years,   the  *'B'   portion  of  this  leai  slat  ion  h-».s  been  tundej  .^t  only  a 
partial  r.ite  of     ent  1 1  lement  **   (i  e,  hcpefully  68%  for  1972-  73J 
73%  for  1971.;;?;   70%  tor  V^70>  ri)       This  -^proraticn"  of  funding  has 
placed  a  trenendoiis  "strain"  upon  the  hiqbly  impacted  school  districts 
<such  as  fry  own;  and  nas  made  it   iTppossible  to  have  a  "n.eani  naf  ul  ** 
budget,     Without  this  "anticipated"  revenue,  ny  school  district  has 
operated  on    deficit   fundmq'    for  the  last  two  budqet  years 

The  logical  reasoning  is  to  assuiro  that  this  matter  then  becomes 
the  *'respcns  ibi  i  ity'   of  the  iocal  taxp:iyer      This  isn't  easily  ac- 
complished m  a  hinhly  imp<iicted  school  district       The  ^assessed 
valuation"  is  so  icw   .'iue  to  the  preponderance  I  ot  federal  property^ 
that   I*,  amounts  to  only  $2,0Q()  per  enrolled  stu:Jent  Consequently, 
fori  each  additional  irjij  jevied.  only  $2  per  student   is  received, 
With  educational  ccsts  approximating  5>9O0,    it    is  *^«sy  to  ascertain 
that  it  "ts  impossible  tc  'tap  this  source"  for  additional  ^evenue^ 

The  problcni  is  farther  ccarpour.ded   (with  current  legislation)  ' 
when  d  study  ^s  frinde  of  thp  vjst  differences  in  the  "makeup**  of  the  ; 
4200  f^-deraily  impacted  schcol  districts.     Some  of  the  federal  impact 
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disiiicts  tMCl.  Of.lv    Civi.ian  fi"  s\u3cnT.i      The  vast  m.-^jcriiy  live 
in  above  dvera^e  hcfl^cs  .^nd  the  occupor^s  at€  rea:.  benvfitt-  :o  the 
local  qoverrwent  and  school  proqram      On  the    CLriCr  sido  of  the  coin" 
are  tr.e  hiqnly  iir,p»acte»i  scf.ooi  districts  aucn  as  ny  cwn      Tne  majority 
of  our  students   tSti-60%)  are  "A*  category  papils      Another  20- are 
•B'  category  pupiis  whc  are  priir.ariiy  the  dependents  Ct  military 
personnel      For  the  most  part,  these  indiviiaals  live  in  mobile  homes 
(asojtce  which  prcvides  no  tax  source  for  the  school  district),  in 
tiny  apartments,  or  m  'cheap"  housing      These  military  people  conduct 
almost  all  oi  tnejr  'business'  at  the  TX"  and  -Commissary**  on  Fort 
Carson.     ThtiS.   they  are  contributing  xittle  if  any  tax  to  the  school 
district   tfrom  thejr  place  ct  residence r and  since  almost  all  "business" 
IS  conducted  on  Fort  Carson,  the  "normai  type  of  business  operation*" 
in  Fountain  are  aiircst  ''nir       Consequently,  this  also  must  be  re- 
garded ijs  ancther  'tax  loss'   to  our  "community  and  "state" 

Therefcie,   the  "federal  im.pact  students"  residing  in  a  highly 
impacted  district  sucn  as  m.y  own,  carries  with  it  d  much  different 
"meaning"  from  a  school  dxstrict  described  above.     Thus,  when  •'pro- 
ration   ot  tur.dinq  cctnes  to  a  highly  impacted  district/  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  replace  it  with  other  funds. 

your  "Committee'"  has  the  responsibility  of  consideiir»q  some 
authorizing  legislation  for  "ftsderal  impact  funding"      My  own  Colorado 
Senator    vHcncrable  Peter  11    DominickJ    --  and  a  member  of  your  Com- 
mittee       has  xntroduced  legislation  directed  to  this  subject.  Hi* 
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proposed  leqisldt  ion  is  qcoccd  rcwarJ  ccr.tinuiriM        pay  100%  of  en- 
titlement  tcr  me    A     categ/.'ty  pupxii      A  ftch'Jtol  district  would  re- 
ceive 100%  of  oatitleirent  for  the  firsi  year  that  .»  **H**  catt?Mory 
pupil  w?^  enrolJed  in  the  system  with  a  decrease  o!  entitlenent  of 
20%  for  each  succeed! no  year  th<it  that  student  remained,  ConSe- 
quentlyv  after  a  five  year  period,  a  **B'*  catcaory  student  would  not 
be  **tunded'       Kor  each  'new'*  student  classified  in  th*»  "H*"  cateaory, 
his  status  wot^ld  be  initiated  at  the  date  ot  his  school  entry. 

To  b*?  truly  honest  on  the  matter,   1  wowid  suppoit  a  continuation 
of  existing   leqtalation.     I  do  believe  that  it  has  been  very  instru- 
mental in  aidinq  seriously  impacted  school  districts  to  be  able  to 
continue  an  educational  proqram.     However,  as  a  Public  School  Super- 
intendent.  I  must  also  be  "practica  I**.     1  well  realize  that  the  last 
four  Presidents  ^equally  representing  both  political  parties)  have 
attempted  to  make  serious  cutbacks  in  the  total  federal  impact  pro- 
gram«     I  also  realize  that  the  existing  legislation  has  not  been 
"^funded"  to  its  full  entitlement  —  and  this  h^s  created  ser;^ous 
problems  for  the  highjy  impacted  districts.    Additionally.  //  air. 
positive  that  all  n^embers  of  Conaress  do  not  realize  the  "vast 
differences-  that  exist  m  the  school  disttrts  currently  covered  by 
federal  impact  legislation   (as  1  have  attempted  to  describe  m  &n 
earlier  portion  of  my  testimony). 

Consequently,   by  following  this  "realistic  approach**.  I    (and  my 


Boci'd  of  Education)  are  wholeheartedly 


m  support  of  Senator  Dominick*8 
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propcse.l  *eqis  lat  ion      lio^'over,    1  sincc-roLy  utqe  tnar   it  this 
leq'isiaticn  is  en.ictei,  tn,it   CbnQress  ma^es  certain  tnbt  sufficient 
funds  ^re  apprcpruted  to  ascertain  coirplete  tundinq  of  all  aspects! 
of  tr.e  *'hiir       This  would  rrean  that  the    A"   cateoory  pupils  would 
be  funded  ^t  10«)%  or  entitlement      The  "R'  categoxy  students  would 
be  tundt-.i  rft  the    'percentage  level"  so  listed  in  the  proposed  leqis- 
lat.ion.     1  air.  positive  that  my  school  district  could  realistically 
"•live*  with  this  type  of  situation  b«cause  we  would  "knew"  what  our 
"entitlement"  woild  be   (And  we  would  not  have  to  ottewpt  to  "auess" 
what  the     proration"  would  be  as  under  existing  legislation),  I 
ar   a  l&o  "ro i  1  ist ic "  encuqh  to  realize  that  Senator  Dominick*s  pro- 
posed xeg  i  ft  T^i  i  on  will    quiet"  many  critics  of  federal  impact  funding 
and  a!&c  enable  school  districts  to  "plan  ahead"  knowing  *'full  well** 
what  the  federal  funding  will  be.     Thus,   federal  funding  will  not 
corre^as  a  complete  surprisn   (as  is  now  the  case)  and  alternative 
measures  car.  be  adopted   imcre  than  a  year  in  advance)  Additionally, 
1  have  to  fully  agree  ejth  Senator  Dominick  that  if  a  fainily  lives 
in  a  school  district  for  five  consecutive  yearx\,  that  they  should 
start  to  become  'contr ibut inq  members "  to  that  community, 

Cunsequcni ly.   I  offer  this   "testimony"  in  complete  support  of 
Senator  Dominick's  proposal.     Federal  impact  legis lat ion  wi 11  always 
have  some    'critics'   and  it  wxli  be  an  utter  impossibility  I  for  you  to 
be  able  to  appease  all  participants  in  all  fifty  states,     l  urge  you  - 
to  keep  one  item  Icremost m  mint    Almost  without  exception,   the  truly 


o 
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hiqhly  Linp«c^ed  districts  spend  c ens ide tab ly  less  pt=t   stuaent  than 
other  scnccl  districts      in  my  o^ri  State  or  Coictadc.  tr.tr  -st^te 
average**  is  over  $i,000        the  Denver  Srnool  District   is  over  $1,400 
while  my  own  is  ^bout   $^0-}.     Cot»sc*queni  ly .    i   would  »uo.-)est  that  you 
not  incpTpOf'it'e  any  ireasure  m  the  now  legislation  whicn  «rfOuld 
"subtract*   any  pert  ion  of  the  'federal  impact  monies"  frofn  those 
that  the  school  district  is  receivMno  from  its  'state  aovernment*'* 
Give  ua  A   "chance"  to  "pull  <  tf>  to  the  state  average"        at  least. 
The  only  exception  to  this,  of  course,  would  be  if  the  "state-  was 
underwritLnq  the  entirt*  cost  ot  the  educational  proor^m 

1  would  also  urqe  that  you  seriously  consider  the  ''extension** 
of  legislation  for  Public  I,aw  Bib      Aciain  --  a  heavily  impacted 
school  di<^trict        sucta  as  my  own  --  simply  cannot  provide  the 
needed  construction  funds  to  cope  with  the  increased  number  of 
students  comin9  to  us      Fort  Carson  continues  tc  baild  "on-post*" 
fairaly  housma  units   {200  ate  currently  under  construction  with 
300  more  to  start   in  December)       Thus,  the  "dtlemr-^a*  confronting  my 
district  IS  x'ery  acute      When  you  must  educate  3,600^  students  and 
provide  school  facilities  fcr  new  students  residirq  in  housing  on 
a  military  reservation  from  an  assessed  school  district  valuation 
of  only  $7,017.  760        you  have  'problems"      To  complicate  the  matter 
even  more,   the  State  of  Colorado  does  not  provide  any  financial  aid 
Tor  the  construct  lor.  of  school  faci  lit  les  and  the  State  Constitution 
limits    bonaed   indebtedr,*»ss     to  15%  ot  the  assessed  valuation.  Ky 
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district  needs  fedcraj   inipact  funding  to  prcvL':*^  Ikc  daiiy  opesration 
of! the  school  system      It   is  a  *must"  to  create  as  strong  a 
''cooperative  spirit"  between  the  civilian  i^nd  military  components 
the  school  district  as  possible      Thus,  when  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation    requests"  that  the  civilian  component  of  the  school  dis- 
trict approve  anotht»r  "bond  issue  '   ^next  one  on  September  18th)  , 
they  must  filso  bo  assured  thdt  the  Federal  Government  is  providing 
"federal  impact  tunds'    for  the  "military  component"  of  the  district. 

In  conclusion,  1  hope  that  my  testimony  has  estflblashed  for  you 
the  importance  of   federal  impact  legislation  upon  a  highly  impacted 
school  district       This  problem  is  being  further  compounded  with'  each 
additional   'fedtf^ral  impact'"  student  we  enroll    las  more  housing  on 
Fort  Carson  and  adjacent  private  property  becomes  available) , 
Therefore.   I  request  year  sincen';)  consideration  of  Senator 
Dominick's  proposal  and  a  plea  to  also  continue  Public  Law  81S. 

Thank  ycu  very  much  for  allowing  mo  the  opportunity  to  present 
this  testimony  to  your  Ccmrtiittee, 
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The  Honorable  Peter  11.  DonlnicX  , 
•^ho  i;nli<^<i  States  senate  i 
Washington,  0,  C.  20510 

Dear  senator  DominicXj 

Following  my  testimony  before  the  Education  Subcomnilttee  on 
Septe-nijer  l^th,  I  was  requested  to  answer  (in  writing)  the  below 
listed  questions  so  that  this  info mat Ion  could  be  added  to 
"tectimony".    The  questions  arc  as  followst 

1.     Is  your  situation  typical  of  other  high  Impaction  districts 
and  would  they  agree  with  your  te««*;lmony? 

There  are  only  approximately  "J^  school  districts  in  the 
entire  nation  that  are  classified  as  real  high  impaction 
districts  (over  70%).    Saeically,  thesenchool  districts 
are  very  similar  to  mi'  own  (Fountain-Fort  Carson)  and  they 
wo5ld  be  in  agreement  'with  ray  testimony.    However,  to  be 
truly  honest  and  objective  on  the  natter,  I  must  also 
report  that  the  difference  in  ''state"  and  "local"  funding 
procedures  makes  it  an  impossibility  to  get  complete 
agreement  from  each  of  those  districts.!    I  am  certain  that  : 
most  of  the  districts  would  rather  see  a  contint/^tion  of 
current  legislation.    However,  if  changes  need  to  be  mCe, 
the  high  impaction  districts  would  rrwstililce  to  see  full 
entitlement  for  "A"  category  students,  a  priority  of  funding 
for  Che  "iJ"  category  students,  giving  preference  to  the 
high  Impaction  districts.-  Preferential , treatment  for 
military  "B*s"  over  civilian  "s's",  or  a  rystematlc  decrease 
in  funding  for  "B"  category  students  based  on  the  length  ; 
of  their  residency  within  that  school  district. 

2.  Is  the  Xey  to  your  problem  really  consistency  of  funding 
rather  than  degree  of  impaction? 

The  questions  -Si'  ^'degree  of  impaction"  and  "consistency  of 
funding"  are  interlocked.    For  a  highly  Impacted  dj.strict 
(such  as  oars,  with  over  80%  im?cctio?i),  any  type  of  "pro- 
ration of  funding"  presents  a  very  serious  probleiti.    For  : 
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the  last  throe  years,  funding  has  ranged  (for  the  "3"  stvdcntc) 
■    fro!n  G3%-78%.     It  vould  bo  nest  logical  to  at^cuTO  that  i^T  wo 
,   could  be  assured  "consistency  of  fundincj"  {vitbout  any  pro- 
rations) ,  it  vould  ,na*«?  the  task  of :  creating  a  budget  and  then 
interpreting  the  school  program  by  use  o£  the  budget,  a  nuch 
Siroler  task. 

3»     '/^yy  Is  proratloning  such  a  problem?    Are  your  budgets  based  on 
full  fu:iding  in  spite  of  past  experiences  with  the  program? 

When  federal  impact  funds  arc  prorated,  it  creates  a  much  more 
serious  problem  to  tho  highly  impacted  districts.    As  indicated 
previously,  only  about  3D-35  school  districts  in  the  entire 
country  are  what  you  -^uld  classify  as  highly  impacted  'districts 
In  almost  all  of  the  others,  federal  impact  funds  provide  only, 
a  minor  r«rtion  of  the  total  amount  needed  to  fund  a  buccet. 
nowevor,  in  a  school  district  such  as  my  own  (Fo'jntain-7ort 
Cari^on)   from  33?^-507:  of  the  total  school  budget  is  obtained 
from  Public  Law  874.     It  is  thus  easy  to  see  why  the  prorr.ting 
of  funds  presents  a  problem.     It  immediately  creates  a  financial 
,   situation  whereby  it  is  impossible  for  a  school  district  to  hr.ve 
any  means  to  ma'te  up  the  i.^»t  revenue.    Again,  in  my  school 
district,  an  increafse  of  one^HJi'ln  school  levy  means  only 
:   $2.00  per  pupil.    This  is  true  because  the  majority  of  the 
'■■   school  district  is  owned  by  the  federal  government  and  ic  not 
on  the  tax  roll.     Consequently,  any  proration  of  fod'=rai  impr.ct 
funds  (for  a  highly  impacted  school  clstrict)  presents  a  very 
serious  problem.     This  could  be  alleviated  by  providing  some 
moans  of  funding  which  would  give  "priority"  to  the  hi*;:hly 
impacted  districts. 

4.  IS  the  distinction  between  "B"  in*s  (students  whose  parents  live 
and! work  in  the  same  district)  and  "3"  outS  (students  Ahose  parent 
live  in  one  school  district  and  work'in  another)  significant  to 
your  school  districts? 

For  the  Just  completed  1972-73  school  year,  over  90%  of  our  '"B" 
[■  category  students  (both  military  and  civilian)  'Aorkcd  on  federal 
property  which  is  located  in  the  confines  of  our  school  di5:trict 
" I  would  feel  quite  positive  that  this  same  story  would  be  true  ; 
in  the  majority  of  the  highly  impacted  school  districts. 

5.  ;    Any  data  on  the  frequency  of  moves  between  districts  by  "3"  ctudcn' 

families?     (If  not,  any iyuesses?)  -  -  ■  , 

The  "frequency  of  moves"  of  the  civilian  "li"  students  .\s  iindoubt 
edly  quite  mini^'al..     However,  th*^  najority  of  ovr  "3"  c«»tO';;ory 
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pupils  are  military  and  thGi'.e  very  noldo.-n  remain  In  the 
district  for  over  «-\  2-3  year  period. 

i6.     What  wuld  be  the  minimum  tine  required  for  your  districts  to 
adjust  to  a  loss  o£  impact  aid  funds? 

There  is  ''no  way"  that  this  highly  impacted  school  district 
(Fountain-Fort  Carson)  can  "adjust"  to  a  loss  of  federal 
impact  funds.     Thir.  is  si:nply  true  because  of  the  decree  of 
impaction  (over  80';4)  and  the  low  assesi^cd  valuation  per, 
student  Japproxinately  $2,000).    This  nenns  that  for  cr»ch 
$2,00  (pcvr4:adei:t)  that  is  lost,  due  to  either  a  jiroration 
or  loss  of  fedorax  impact  funds,  it  would  take  a  property 
tax  increase  of  one  mill.     Therefore,  the  only  way  that  . 
this  school  district  can  continue  to  survive  Is  through 
funding  provided  by  the  State  of  Colorado   (through  its 
Public  School  Foundation  Program)  and  the  Federal  Governir.ent 
(through  Public  Laws  815  and  874). 

7.    For  districts  receiving  impact  aid  currently,  even  with  five 

years  to  adjust,  how  will  you  replace  any  losses  in  the  program? 

This  question  is  very  similar  to  "^±6".    The  only  responscjs  that 
can  be  provided  are  that  the  State  of  Colorado  will  have  to 
increase  its  funding  level  for  our  district  or  educatio;ial 
services  currently  provided  will  have  to  be  curtailed. 

I  hope  this  infornation  will  be  incorporated  into  the  remaining 
portions  of  the  testlrnony  i  presented  on  September  14th.  Additlennl 
information  will  be  supplied  upon  request. 

Siricerely,  ^ 

Dr.  2ean  ?leischa*jer 
Superintendent 

DFP/lw-  '   ?  ■    :     :  ;  . 
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Oje3'::ons  Tron  Ser-'^tor  ?e-:er  K.  Do::lnlck  to  Hov.-Jira  R.  Da"-".i;'e  and  Dear, 
•■io.lr.oh.'iucr  a':  a  r.car'in>;      V'j^Hc  Iav.'s  3?-  :ij:d  ^15  c:v  ?epuC:v.ber  l-:  ,  1973. 
iv-iyirv:  co!icuc:ecl  by  l:xl'.:cr:ii:iO!i  r:Mb-co:'!:;::':U;o  of  /jhe  Co::::]itteo  on  Labor 


Is  you:*  r^l'j'ja-ior.  l;^'l:^cal  oi""  ouher  hlj^n  LTj^action  districts  aiic 
-.•••ouid  tb.ey  a{:;'eo  v.lir,  you:^  t?r.tl::cr.y7 

I  holleve  t!>j/J  si.tua-;ior  .Is  v-!?ry  typical  oi"  other  liig;^  irrpactior. 
dlir-rlc-i;  and  ::!ioy  'A'ould  ar;'0'?  th:it  a:iy  suddop.  v.'ltirirav.-al  o'S  PI.  37^ 
:"i:tui.';  wuM  bo  di:5;ij;-:rcu'o  ':o  all  of  us. 


■  -C^uostion: 


Is  t'ne  koy  to  yoi;:-  problem  really  consist oncy  of  rundi::ig  ratnor  : 

'I'^iis  is  cori.-iinly  a  bif*  part  of:  the  problem.    At  budt'ist  r,akinc 
t:i;r.'?,       r.evc'r         J':s*;  •••.'b-at  to  O/rpoo'o  in  the  v.-ay  of  fundinr; 
a".d  cpji  Lnrite  ::o  provisions  Tor  replace:::ent  of  any  cu'c  Ijr.  funds  Trori 
!-L  S7^.tha':  has  not  bi:on  c-Lnticipared 
:       '  .  \         ■     r    ;     ■  .      ■■■■        ,  :   '  ^ 

;v.'hi'  iij  prorat  r.oniriG  such  a  problcr.?    Are  you:'  budgets  based  on 
:'ull  :'undi:^^  in  spite  of  past  e.xpt^:'iences  v.'lth  the  prcfrra::^? 

.  Al':hoi:f:r.  oir  bud,9^*:s  i?j:'e  r.oz  basGd  or.  rioll  runding,  v.'s  do  not 
k::ov.'  v;hat  to  expoc:  pj:d  ir.  ::ost  cases,  B  ca-egozv  students  have 
been  f'-Lnded  a':  less  than  ve  e.xpoc'C.    With  37^  rrx^ney  ?jTK)ur.ti:if5  to 
25%\oi^  our'  b'.:dG-=?-j  over,  a  s::v^ll  decrease  in  ---  e.^JCcted  a-nount  of 
r'1'^.ds  is  l-rpossiblo  to  absorb.    V.'e "continue:  ■:c  oper-ate  on  a  dei'icit 
budK;et  a.nd  this  year  will  see  oui'  budsot  |e.nd  v.-ith  a  del'icit  cC 
?200,000. 

Is  the  distir.ction  between  . "3"  in's  (students  v.-hose  parents  live 
a::d'A'or>.  in  the  sarye  district)  and  *' 13''  outs  (Lvjudcntr.  wi:bsc 
par'ents  live  in  one  school;  district  a:^  v.^rlc  in  ai-.otiyz-r);  si^-^^^ifi- 
cant  to  you:'  district? 

Ar.sv.-orn       Mot  ve:*y  sif7"il:'lcant  ir  v.-e  rr-.ov;  a  re'.%-  years  ^r.  advance  t-hat  ve 
..  ■  I         ar-^  not  soi:ir;  to  gt^t  paid  Tor  them.    V.'e  have  ap?ro:<LT.'iitely  150. 
'  :    ■  '        B  "out"'  students  and  could  probably  absorb  ther..  ,  ■..:.■'] 

■  :  ■  ■     ■    .  .  ■■      ■    ' '  ■    ■      ■  I     ■    .  ■  ,        '       : ;  ,        ' ;: ,  ■  '  ,  ■       ■  ■   '  . 

C;vestion:    ;V.y  data  on  the  Tr-^-^cuency  of  moves  bet v.'oen  districts  by  ''D''  ,;  , 

student  l\j-iilles?  ;       i-'  :■  ,  /  i 

■  Perhaps  1%  or.ou:-  3  students  rx^ve  each  year,    ^any  or  our  3 
r.ilitai7  ra-TiLlies  retire  l.n  o'^v  sch.ool-oorr:mur.ity  and  the  fathers  v.-ork  ! 
'  at' oti'ier  occupations., '  ■ 


testicn: 
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Question:  :'.<hat  would  be  the  rlnlmn  ttsrc  required  for  your  districts  to  ;. 
,   _         .  adjust  to  a  loss  of  irrpact  aid  fundr.? 

Ar^wer:      District  T-A'cnty  could  :iot  absorb  ar;^  slc^il-^lcant  loss  oC  iTpact  aid 
rur:ds  but  oC  course,  with  a  ph*ii.'e-out  of  B  students  such  as  yo'JT; 
bill  si!.f-r.ei:.ts.  wo  could  !!K>:'c;  :-it.*;u'Iy  adjiisr:  livLn  v.-o  could  witi^  the 
"fAdder.-^i'eath''  appi^oach.  : 

Question;    Kor  districts  recelvLx  lipact  aid  cuirently,  even  v;i';h  five  years 
to  adjust,  hov/  will  you  replace  a::y  losses  in  th.e  progi'a'n? 

ITie  State  of  Colorado  iMs:been  atto:q}tL'^.E  to  provide  r^iore  rL".xncirig 
:*or  schools  a^id  we  v;ould  look  to  the  State  Tor  this  rep laceny^nt. 
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The  Honorable  clatbornti;  t'ell  , ;  cha I rma.i 
EJucaLion  subcommi  t-t-ce 
The  UnLted  SLa-te  Senate 
Washington p  D.  C.  20510 

Dear  Senalnr  p..i  i  ; 

1  testified  ^<^forc  tlie  senate  licJucation  Subcommittee  on 
behalf  of  Public  Laws  815  and  074  on  Friday.-,  SeptemlJur  14th, 
As  chairman  of  this  very  imi*jrtant  Subcomnittp** ,   I  wouid  ilKe 
to  provide  some  additional  information  for  your  consideration 
(aiui  t.h.u   of  your  committee), 

Th is  concur ns  tlie  efforts  of  some  corvyressmcn  to  count 
all  P,L,  H74  monies  as  "lor-^il   revenue",     Please  no^e  a  cojjy  of 
a  letter  I  submitted  to  Peter  H,  DomlnicK  (a  m<2jnber  of  your 
Subcommittee)  exhibiting  the  drastic  effect  that  such  a. 
proviiiion  would  h::ve  upon  a  hlyhly  impacted  school  district, 
such  as  i'oun tain -Fort  Carson, 


Consequently,   1  certainly  request  that  you  add  this- letter 
(and  the,  attached  Letter  to  senator  DominicK)  as  part  of  my 
testimony  to  help  illustrate  "why"  P,L.  874  |  revenue  should  not 
count  as  "local  r^^venue",     ThanVi  you,      i       I  , 

S Incerely 


5  Lnt:t:i 

Dir.  Dean  Fleischauer 
Superintendent 
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♦  lit"  'Jt.itcii  iiLat-Oi!  iicnat-o 
Deal  bL-njLor  l}c>?.\  \  nicks 

•wj  i;upi>^>rt  U'.jiiilaticin  (primarily  be mc;  ijuppur Led  L»y  iienutors  and 
rc»prt:iiunt.dvxvc3:  trun  the  StaU^  ji  Kan^iuG)   «hiCh  ^ould  mean  that 
lodural  impact  dxi;t.ri<jts  aOuU  have  Lo  count  Public  La*  07-;  nwney 
.  at;  jsiunv^y  frma  '  local  sou rcenj"  [oi   to  haves:  this  money  bubfr.itted 
curtjctly  to  the  "state"  ratl.ei  than  the  individual  Bchoo),  district). 

:  think  that  r  can  best  illustrate  tor  you  ^hy  l  am  urvjiny  that 
you  :vjt  tiuppjrt  this  le».jislat:on  Lj  u'-js'i^i^  a  sample  study  oL  vhe 
Kou:ita:ri-Fort  Carson  Ech  xji  L>i5» Lrict  *s  1j7A  General  Fund  ftudyct. 
:i'l«»,»se  Keep  in  mini  t.;jat  Colorado  r-chciol  budsjotij  are  bas«»J  upon  the: 
"ca  :<:*:vi.ir  y^ai         Fur  \MA,  «e  expect  to  receive  '.he  fcllo^in^  revenue} 

1        General  Fund  r*udt^ot 
Expoctod  ii»:ver.uci; 


"A i  Source:: 
iJe  1  i  nquc*r.  t  i' a >:c s 
iipL'C  1  £  : Owriertih  i  p  Taxes' 
property  Taxes 
:'uiiion 
M  i  see  llanec^us 


1,0  U 


if  J'..>1' ) r a  i  >  ^ourcefi 
oca  1 1  ona  I  Kd  jca  1 1  r>n 
..*, ale  ',qu:i  i  lizatrjn 
:  rani;;*. J  tjt 


*,3^J,  7'j'J 


■  o  ■ 
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rwo«  September  2j>«,  1^73 
Senatiir  OomlnlcR 


Kedt!?ral  Governntent  Sc>urc»?H 

forest  Lands 
P.L.  ti74 


20 


$  0.07,  ilU 


$  3«4t^,&b0 


we  currently  have  enrolled  3,622  pupils.    During  tne  course  of 
the  cor;in9  year,  *fe  can  easily  increase  by  another  75J  -  1000  stucjents 
because  of  these  reasons: 

1.1  200  housiny  units  on  Fort  Carson  are  currently  being  completed 
and  families  are  moving  into  them  on  a  daily  basis.  Additionally, 
I  300  more  units  *ill  be  placed  under  construction  in  December. 

2*1  A  240  unit  "iltobile  home  village"  was  recently  completed  on  the  ,i 
1  Rock  Creek  Mcaa.     Families  are  beyinniTig  to  move  trailers  into 
i  this  Park  at  the  present  time,  '  '.  [ 

3. i  Additional  hou^^g    is  being  comple*_ed  on  the  Fcu::tain  Mesa  and 
I  other  housing^lapartments,  trailers^  etc.)  are  ali^o  leing  added  i 
;  to  other  parts  of  the  City  of  Fountain.     Consequently,  the  1974 
:  General  Fund  Budget  of  $3,469,660  will  be  a  very  "sparse"  oudget  i 
depending  upon  the  nu.ubcr  of  ne*  students  received. 

To  illustrate  for  you  what  a  "predicament**  we  *ould  have  bicn  in 
if  the  policy  supported  by  the  Kanbas  legislators  -ould  no*  be  law, 
please  no^e  the  following: 


1^74  lieneral  Fund  Budget 
Expected  Kevenues  , 


oc a  I  sources 


delinquent  Taxes 

;;i'»;c ;  1  i <;  (-.<*n»'rKfu i>  "vjkcj 

»i:c't)rrty  Taxes 

.'Ut  lon 
y.isc:;!  l^eous 
P.L.  874 


5  lOUO 
J  ',000 
2^ J, JJJ 


5,000 
5,U00 


885,370 
SI, 166,370 


4  0.14% 
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F      r a  1     j v  g r  :irr.c n  t  3    ;•  c ♦* s 


2aKA 


20 
2,*.  J  J 


2 . 04 ; 


76  . 


2^J 


$doj,37>)  in  P.L.  374  tunds  v^ould  .oe  "deducteJ"  fron:  ^r.e 
a:r,3unt  to  l»c  rcceivou  iro.-n  the  State  of  Colorado.     rhus<  -.he 
overall  »ud«^et  would  be  *' reduced"  by  ? 653,370- 


This  uOulu  nave  ntcant  that  our  budget  for  1^74  \would  nave  ceen 
S2,v54,2i:j  rather  than  the  $3,46^^,660.  The  immediate  oxpoclaticr.  !■ 
•«o«!.a  lor  tViis  a::vjunt  be  "rvade  up"  froni  trie  ta:<v»ayers  in  f-r  :' 
lev,'-,  t^^-houl  district.  Tius  is  ar.  uttor  iV.i"'OSi IS ILin' .  '.ve  havv  an 
acse^is'*^!,  valuation  of  $7 , 017 , 7o j.  To  ma'-ie  up  the  5cib5,i7'J->-it  ^t.uli'; 
•T.ear,  t.;*  t  **o  ^ould  have  tu  have  an  inc.ciscd  levy  or  jver  1I6 

.•ni......     C'f  course  you  rcali.ze  that  thas  is  not  practical  ^r  p^s^'^hlc, 

Z  cannot  help  but  believe  that  the  ne«  iedoral   irpact  Ic- 


-at*  on 
E»r<^!n  j  i."  r  upon 


to  -c  enacted  /ly  Congress  niuiit  provide  cone     loop>;3 les "  d 
the  porcor.tatje  *■>£  aid  provided  fr^m  the  srate  yc  vernr.ents .     i  tr.  ir.k 
that  the  rsest  means  to  follov.  wuuld  be  that  all  hiyJj  impact  dlstr:cts 
Ehould  be.  "guaranteed"  an  anount  of  money  which  v;ould  equal  that  of 
the  "average"  for  the  state  m  which  it  is  locvtod.    Hi4,h  i-r.pact 
d  itiir  ;cts:  alxcst  always  sr,e;:d  c/vnsiderably  les-f'  trian  t),-j  sl,^ve  a  .  erage. 
Vou  can  easily  det.er:n;v.e  Irc-x  the  illustration  that  I  have  prov.-.ed 
ab-:-  o  r.>idt  wC  *C'j  Id  bo  ''>n'.a  u  jin'.ruptcy  t.-ud'jet  it  '.ne    -r');*;:.:.  i        , ,  b- 
lavipn  /*(-uld  be  enac'.,t;d. 


i'        I'^vc   .t  to  :>r  -  j  .rtanc*?        n/  i»c.'i.'t' I    ::  i;         t     d  vm;] 

aii  all  other  \\\-\\\  mpac:  liis  t  r .    : )  -    'r:easc  tr.-^e  ttJ'-.-ali  n 

:f.  yo'j  r.ef^vi  add !  t lonal  e.^pl  rJiiat:  .5n  >euardln'.i  thi  s  matt  f?r  . ;    iba-*'.  >ou.  ; 


Sincerely 


n  f  lei4>c]#iiiier 


i>uiJ*»r  I  ntondrnt  ; 


:  Si'nnior  II  Ai-iiAU\\v.  'l1i:Mtk  yiMi  ;^'ry  luih'li. 

Mr.  I\i.i»ui:i».  <  )ii  iM'half  of  all  of  uk  wo  thank  you  fur  tins  <j|i|)iir-: 
lunity  111  :i]»|u»:M' lM'f4)r(vyou  t  his  iiioi  iiinrrj  :  j 

Si'iiattM-  IIa'i  II AU'AV.  W'l'  will  now  ivrcivi'  foi-  tin*  n'coni  a  stnto-l  ; 
int'nt  from  S<'n;Mor  Kimlifh  of  North  l);ik(it:i.  :  j 

SiMialor  Unrilifk. 

:    ■  ,  ,  ,  ■  i 

STATEMENT  OF  HON,  QUENTIN  N.  BURDICK,  A  US,  SENATOR' 
FROM  THE  STATE  OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 

St'ihilor  l>ri::fMH'K.  .Mi\ Chninnan.  for  llu'  Stato  of  Xortli  Dakota, 
iIhsc  hoarinirs  :\vv  rxtn'nirly  tiinrly.  'I'hf  <  M]i.v  of  Ivlnration  has 
<h'i'lar<»<|  N(»rtli  l^akoia  iiu'liirihh*  to  I'lM'i'ivo  aiiy  Ki'dcral  iinpact  aid 
this  tis«'al  rwwi'w^  a         fihu-ational  frisis  for  tlu'  Stati*. 

Inoliufihility  issaiil  lo  nsnlt  from  a  ronllii-t  I.M'twi'cn  si'ction  .^((1)  ('2) 
of  I'nlilir  l/i\v  >l^s7l  and  a  ll*7-'i  North  |)akot:i  law— known  as 
.S'liati-  ImII  lMLM*..  This  inoMsnio  roiuj»lc|i'|y  irworki'd  thr  XoUli  Dakota 
^^lnrMlio|l  |MMMhlat,ioM  IMni/i':ini,<')iU'srrtioii  |>r()vithMl: 

Iti  (Irtoniiinin;:  lln*  :MM<iunt  nf  itriynn  iit  iltn»  srlj»t»i|  <lislrirf>*  fop  iMT-iJUpil 
nml<«r  iliis  ^^Miimi  ijtrnviiliii::  siipimrt  to  ♦•lrin:/»nt;i r\"         so<oini:iry  iMln<-:ifiMU 
in  tin*  St;it«M.  tlir  f'lllnwin::  >h:in  Im«  siilHrnrtnl  from  thr  niiionnr  or  siicli  nid : 

*  *  ♦  *rh;ii  nno'inii  in  iloll.^rs  of  ilu*  st:it»«  i-'roup  r;ito  for  'I'itlf  I  nf  ruliH<' ^ 
L:i\v  sr-sT  l.  Msi  ( '.tiitrnxs  n'i»rr>rnlr<l  by  tin-  I\\*-iMy-oMo  luiH  r,ninty  ♦hiiijiMz:!- 
tion  Ifvy  in  tin*  iIotmuinjititJ.M  nf  the  state  unmp  r;Mt'  mult iiilicil  linios  thv  ihjiuIht 
of  >tiHU'iits  l^»r  tjKMiistiMi-t  nM-('ivt.'i|  riililir  |.:nv,sT'l  priyiiw'iits. 

Ar«Minlinir  ^o  iIk*  (Mliro  of  Kdtn'ation.  this  North  Dakota  provision 
I  ims  funntcr  to  siM-tir>n  rMuMcJ)  of  I*tihlir  Law  lu'ranso  it  has  I  Ih' 
t'llVri  of  stiL^rartino-  frMin  I  lie  ainotmt  of  assistaiu'c  provided  to  a  IrK'al 
(MhicalioiiMl  :iofiMirv  hy  a  State,  a  portion  of  t he  amonnt  paid  that  school 
distriet  finder  I'nhlie'  Law  sTI.  Sertion  ,%(<l)  ('J)  then  <ipi'rates  to  make 
North  Dakota  ineliifihie  to  r(Mri\'e  I'nhlie  !/i\v  S71  paytnents.  I otfer 
for  the  reeord  a  <-o])y  of  the  Auiznst  -JO,  VJ7'^.  letter  to  me  from  I'eter 
.Mi}irlt(>ad.  Aet  iiiiT  I  ( 'oinmissioner  of  Kd neat  ion.  whielt  sniinnari/es 
dn' i)osition  (d' the  ( )jlin' of  ICdneation  on  t  his  niat^'<'r. 

liet  me  he  more  specilie.  l-'or  the  11)7:»-7I  srlMH)l  year.  NoHli  Dakota 
h:i<  reijneste<l  ;i  Stale  rale  of  if*!>i.t»^  |M'r  pnpil  to  he  paid  distri<-ts 
liavin;r  siihlenls  \vh<;^r  parents  l>oth  live  ainl  work  on  Tec ieral  prop- 
erty.The  wrw  Noi;lh  Dakota  law  pi'ovides  thnt  a  portion  of  the  Fed- 
eral paytiient  will  he  considered  in  a  lhn'atin<5  State  funds. 

Noiih  Dakot.a  has  a  inMiidat4)ry  -Jl mill  levy  which  iK  iiielndod  in 
i-omputiuL^:  the  .St-at*.  rate  )K'r  ]>ui)ll.  This  nniounts  to  nlmnt  one-lift h  • 
<d'  the  .^tate  rnte.  *l'he  Sl;ite  alkn-ates  the  prtM'eeds  from  the  1*1  mill 
levy  as  a  part,  of  its  State  aid  proirram.  Thus:  the  Oiliee  of  Kdncation 
<lictates  tliat  inipncted  districts  receive  a  Federal  payment  which  in- 
cltwh'S  an  amonnt  etpial  to  the  2\  mill  levy  and  also  receive  a  State  t>U\ 
alhw.ation  fiv>m  the  *J1  niill  levy. 'J'hns,  I  he  ;ud  is  re<M'iv<'d  t  wiee — onco 
froth  th(^  Fivlei'aJ  Coverinn^Mit  and  once  from  the  , St  ate. 

The  new  .Vort h  I );ikt»t:r  I;iw  speeilies  llnit  tin*  amount-  Whid!  tho 
^Jchool  districts  iret  from  the  -Jl  mill  levy  sliall  Ih'  suhtract^'d  from  ll)e. 
Stat4'  jiitl  alhM'iil  i<#n.  'I'lie  ,Sta>^e  aid  alliK-ation  to  a  Federal  ini|>ad 
X'hool  is|redrin-d  hy  an  amomn^  equal  t^>  alxnit  on<'dift]i  of  the.  Fed- 
eral impact  pnynjent. 
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All  4'x:ini|>lo  is  ^iniiid  Korks  j»ul>li(v  st*liO(»l  district,  whirli  is 
licuvUy  impaitoil  !iy  stinlrnts  uli<)S(v  parents  live  wnvk  on  thv 
(iraihl  Forks  AirliasrJ  Tho  <listrirt  oxports  alKiut  si.r»(«MM)0  as  a 
iMHh'ral  impart  iKiyini'Ut.  However,  Ummusi'  tlio  now  ,^talf.  aiti  pn»- 
*rnun  eliminates  the  dnplieate  paynjent  of  some  ,<'JS1».(HM>  to  that  <Hs- 
triet.  seetiori  r»((|  )(*J)  (jf  Tuhlie  Law  ^7I  will  deny  the  payment  of 
;iny  Feileralimpait  ai<l  toth(MlIslriet. 

X(M'tli  Dakota  Will  he  denied  tnon'  tllian  S;»  nnllion  in  !BU>aet  aid  this 
year.  I  nndei-stanil  Kansas,  and  |H>ssih)y  Ariy.«Mia,  iiavi*  a  simihir  pi*oh- 
lem. 

I  am  eonliilent  that  a  pennaiienX,  (Munprehensive  sohilion  to  this 
prohlem  will  1h»  foithe(»nnn;Lr  from  your  (Mi-^oin<r  impart  aid  reform 
etfiMls.  However,  the  si( nation  in  North  l>akotii  isextn'inely  pn'ssiii^r* 
and  I  ask  your  ur«ren t  ec^nsideration  of  arti(Mistlnit  \v«»nhl  |M'rinii  Noilh 
Dakota  to  leri'jve  its  ri«rht  ful  share  of  impa<  t  aiil  this  year, 

•hist  wJia!  this  stef>,  or  steps,  should  l>e,  I  lea\e  to  your  liiiirh  ;rre;iter 
exp<'ilis4'  in  srluMil  iinanrin;r.  Ilovve\'<'r,  rerotrniy.imr  that  it.  will  take 
some  lime  ta  de\eh»p  an  appropriate  solution  rompat'il»h*  %vith  an  ulti- 
mat4'  Federal  impart- aid  |H^liry,  I  mi;rht  sn;rjr<'st  <Mneri:en<  y  le;rislation 
iii  susp<'nd-  not  rep<'al — ^erl^<^n  r»(d)('J).  Sn<h  suspension  shoidd 
Ih^  of  ade4(nate  dtinition  t<rpermit  Con^rress  to  a^'hieve  a  sohition  to 
the  State  aid  ^piestion  and  for  tlh*  State  le«rislatun'S  tit  hriiiir  their 
State  aid  pro;rrajns  int(»  eomfonnity  with  th<'  new  F<'diM::iI  |Kdicy.  I'he 
F<]uration  SulM-onnnittee  is  in  a  nmrlj  U'tter  p<»si*ion  to  jud^rt^  how 
lonjr  it  may  take  toestahlish  a  new  Federal  position, 

>lr,  <'hairman,  I  appnviate  tlie  <>ppoi1\mity  to  pn^s^'nt  this  nrAttvr 
to  yon.  I  will  r(M»jH'n»te  fully  in  your  suU'onnnitte^'V M'H'on's  to  rm<il  a 
workah](^  approaeh.  I  woidd  now  lilu*  to  snhmit  for  the  ree<»nl  a  h'tter 
from  the  Art  inu  ( 'omniissionrr  «d  Kdneation,  Department  of  IfeaUh. 
Ivhieation,  ami  Welfare. 

S<'nator  I Iathaw.w,  It  will  he  !TM  ln<led  in  the  reeord  at  this  |K>int> 

|*riie  Inter  referred  to  and  <»ther  m.tterial  suhsiNpiently  supplied  for 
the  reroid  follows:] 
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'^is^X^'}'  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH.  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 

"^'^  OFFICE  OF  COUCATIOM 


/\UG^9  1973 


Honorable  Quentin  N.  Burdick 
Uuilo<l  States  Senate 
W;isliiagCon ,  D,C^ 

Dear  Senator  Burdicks 

Thank  you  for  your  letters  of  July  30  and  August  13  on  beh«I^  of  H.  J. 
Snortland,  ARilstant  Suptrintendeat,  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
North  Dakota,  regarding  the  newly  enacted  State  Sid  program  which  mv* 
Public  LaiTirg;"  •^'*€«ti<Hi«l  •«enci«»  U  the  SUt«  pttTKMt  tm 

Section  5(d)(2)  of  PuWic  Law  fi74  provides  as  follow.: 

"No  payments  may  be  made  during  any  fiscal  year  to  any  local 
educational  agency  in  any  State  which  has  taken  into  consid- 
eration payments  under  .  .  .  (p,L.  874)  in  determining  the 
eligibility  of  any  J^ocal  educational  agency  in  tlat  State  fmr 
State  aid  (as  defin.isd  by  regulation)    or  the  anouat  u£  that 
with  respect  to  free  public  education  during  that  year 
or  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  or  which  siakcs  such  aid  avaiUbU 
to  local  educational  agencies  in  such  a  manner  as  to  reovlt  im 
less  State  aid  to  auy  local  educational  agency  which  it 
eligible  for  paywcnts  under  ...  (P.L.  87A)  than  wich  local 
educational  agency  would  receive  if  it  were  oon  90  mligihlm*^ 
(Section5(d>(2);  20  U.S. C.  240(d)(2)) 

The  pertinent  portion  of  the  recently  enacted  Korth  Dakota  statwte  ^fanerlv 

Scaite  Bill  No.  2026)  provides: 

'  ■  '     •    ■    '  \ 

"Tp  d-termining  the  amount  cf  payment  ^uc  school  districts  for 
pcr-pupil  aid  under  this  section  (providing  support  to  elemen- 
t.nry  and  ucuondary  education  In  the  State)  ,  the  following  shall 

oo  nubiraetcd  from  the  amnunt  of  such  aid;  :  ■  ,  ,  . 

\'  amount  in  dollars  of  the  state  group  rate  for  Title  I 

nf  \\i\jUc  Lav  81-87A,  81st  Congress,  represented  by  the  twenty 
.one  mill  county  equalization  levy  in  the  determination  of  th* 
.«t:atc  group  rate  multiplied  times  the  number  of  student*  imr 

the  district  received  Public  Law  §74  payneats." 

(emphasis  supplied)  «a/ 
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agency  by  a  State,  a  portion  o£  the  antount  paid  under  the  provisions  of 
P«L«  87A«    Thus  a  school  district  receiving  no  P«L,  87^  payment  would 
receive  the  full  proceeds  from  a  twenty*one  mill  equalisation  levy.  whilA 
a  dl8tr(^:tt  receiving  a  P,L,  674  payment  would  r<^celve  a  lesser  portion 
of  the  equalization  levy.    Under  these  circumstances «  Section  S(d)(2)  of 
P«L«  874  would  permit  no  payments  to  be  made  under  that  Act  to  tiny  local 
educational  agency  In  the  State  of  Siorth  Dakota* 

OC  course,  the  ultimate  responsibility  for  the  Interpretation  and  nppli* 
cation  of  the  State  provision  in  question  Is  vested  In  officers  of  the 
State  of  North  Dakota.    There  may  eslst,  for  example,  other  provlslcns 
of  State  law  which  could  lead  Statn  officers  to  Interpret  or  apply  tb« 
statute  in  a  manner  different  from  that  described  above.    HM»evcr.  ws  mtm 
not  currently  aware  of  any  basis  for  such  intcrprctstion  or  npplicntioftt 

X  hi.ve  been  Informed  that  in  September  1^72^  Kr.  Snortland.  in  replying  tm 
a  routine  request  from  the  Office  of  Education  for  State  aid  Information, 
inquired  about  the  effects  •  certain  proposed  State  statute.  Senate  Bill 
No.  2026»  might  have  \^pon  P,L.  874  payments  In  the  State.    The  Division 
of  School  Assistance,  which  Is  responsible  vlthin  Che  Office  of  Educatiea 
for  the  impact  aid  prograa.  received  copies  of  the  proposed  legisletloft 
from  several  local  school  district  superintendents  froM  Korth  DskeCe. 
<-'lio  also  expressed  concern  about  Itii  possible  effects. 

A  preliminary  review  of  the  bill  indicated  that  its  passage  would  result 
in  Section  5(d)(2)  requiring  that  no  payments  be  made  to  local  educaCloMl 
.ngencies  In  the  State.    Mr.  Snortland,  in  telephone  converse tione  in 
September.  October  and  December  with  Hr«  Jack  Thosse  •!  thm  DivielM  H 
School  Assistance.  ««•  M  informed # 

Tlic  final  review  of  the  proposed  legislation,  confirming  the  conclusions 
of  the  preliminary  review,  was  completed  on  Harch  12.    On  the  sane  4ate. 
Mr.  Snortland  was  Informed  of  this  fact  in  a  telephone  conversetion  with 
Mr.  Thona.q.    Mr.  Snortland  Indicated  thnt  the  bill  had  not  yet  been  pesee4 
hy  thf  Icr.lslature.    The  substance  of  the  oral  comnur.icetien  ipss  elee 
repented  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Snortland  dated  March  I5*r 

TtUo  current  pertinent  State  law  provision  was  passei  sftd  «pA<iOved  by  the  i 
CuV/Knor  on  M«rc*^  ^J.  1973.    There  appeare  tn  be  no  change  inithe  text  eC 
:    the  rrovXslon  fros  thrl  reviewed  prior  to  March  12..  Camm^mtlft 
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Page  3  -  Honorable  Qucntin  Burdick 


Jlr.  Swortlaiia  3us  been  Informed  that,  if  the  State  legislation  is  intcr- 
prcCi'd  and  unplcmcnted  in  euch  a  vay  tiiat  it  has  the  effects  described 
abtnv,  no  payments  may  be  nade  pursuant  to  P.L.  874  in  Fiscal  Year  1974 
CO  .iny  local  educational  agencies  in  the  State  of  North  Dakota. 

Since  the  Senate  Hill  was  merely  a  proposed  statute,  vhich  might  have 
lu^rii  if'ioiKiod  or  aUandonoil  in  the  legislative  process  and  since  many 
oUu-r  prnhioiiis  were  pressing  upon  our  limited  staff  at  tlje  time,  ve 
w»-f.»  unal)lt!  Lo  make  a  final  forwial  dctsrmination  vith  regard  to  the 
iiui4\*^er  asi  promptly  as  ve  vould  have  wished.    Apologies  have,  however, 
bccu  conveyed  to  Mr*  Snorcland  for  tJie  delay  between  the  date  o£  him 
iiiqulrjT  and  that  of  our  final  respcnso. 

In  his  letter  to  you  of  August  3,  1973,  Mr.  Snortland  indicates  his 
belief  that  tlie  U.S.  Office  of  Education  may  not  understand  tlat  'Ve 
are  not  planning  to  deduct  payments  f;»:ora  874  applicants."    Tlie  Director 
oi"  Lite  Division  of  School  Assistance,  Mr.  Gerald  Cherry,  would  be  happy 
to  discuss  further  with  Mr«  Stioccland  his  understanding  of  tht  «€fcct« 
of  Che  bill. 


Sincerely, 


Acting  U.S.  Coomissioncr 

of  Education 


0 
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t,.t>VNrM!n   »rN  MM  J»;nt».iAKY 
WASHINOION.  D  C.  20b%Q 

October  24,  1973 


,  ,  t,.t>VNrM!n   »rN  MM    J»  ;nt».  iAKY 

,  .l*.r  UNtnuH  VWASHIN010N.  D  C. 


The  -lonorablc  Claiborne  Pel  1 
Cha  i  rman 

Education  Stibcomniittee 
Labor  ^Public  Welfare  Conmittee 
(Initcd  States  Senate 
iv*ashin);ton,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman: 

Hncioscd  is  correspondence  furnished  me  by  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Grand  Forks  Public  School 
District  o\itlininR|  the  principles  he  feels  i  should 
be  followed  in  amendint:  our  inpact  aid  lcj;islation, 

Or.  HilPs  District  is  one  of  the  very  heavily 
impacted  districts  within  Xorth  Dakota.     I  be- 
licVX-  his  experiences  might  be  valuable  to  your 
Subcommittee  as  it  grapples  with  impact  aid  reform 
lei;is  lat  ion. 

With  kind  ret;ards,  I  am  :  * 


Quentin  .N^  Burdick 


I-nclosure 


;i:i4 
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>  - Congress  of  Ujc  cLlaitcb  ^tntc i'  ■ 


   -  ■  


CiUfillintjtCn.  20315       i  .«-rss.u......;.,cr. 


Mr.  Kicharil  liill,  ^up.rrintu'nJjr.t. 
Gra<u  Forks  Public  ScliooU 
:  GiMrtJ  Forks,  i.'or th  l);ikot:i  b.S'JOl 

iVar  Mr.  Hill: 

Thank  you  for  yi'vir  letter  of  OL*to!vr  '^  rv\;,i in;;,  I'.I. .  81-S7u.  nr.'' 
Subcontr.ii  L  iL'e  oi  Lii«.'.  fviur.it:  iu:i  :*nJ  Tiber  CtcstuLtt'e,  of  wlii.ch  I  /r'l 
t!ii.'niT»er ,  li.is  liv.-n  i.!^*;iliu,'  oiiLy  v;ilii  qui'sL  idhs  rLO.it.uJ  m  ;i:.vr.Ji;iv; 
SofLLon  51)2  oi,  Inixacl  AUl  -'.nl  \:ilU  lIk-  cons  iJi:;f»Tt  Lon  of  qi!e.-;L:o'JS 
rv'latia.;  x.o  I  rcaln«^;iL  ol   InJi-in  f\i:hiri*n  nnd  h  in'Jic:ip;v-?d  chll- 

tlrvTi.  Ejrller  .-uiLion  by  tOL-  full  CDnini t Li'h  lo  tiel^jte  Lho  Ir.naal  , 
Alii  Cotoras  hit:lud;?d  in  lIk^  Siibc^iri^i U tcf  bill  In:;  clrjyjd  Ih."  door 
un  ..:ny  SltIous  rffon.s  idu-ra^.ion  of  Lhf  i3,;ue  uuriiij;  tiiitV  sesiUcn  ol 
Con>;rc*s^. '  ■ ;     ^  ■ 

Uith  Liint  113  a  bat'r.,;L-n\:iKl .  Jt.L  r..o  ;;;-.y  that  1  dn  :ipprt.'oir.tCi  yotir  ; 
lis'.>u-ULf ul  leLt.'r.  lou  luivi  ralsfd  ;r.:ii\y  inlrrosLLin^  noinvs,  sjycr.il 
of  uhich  I  a{;rje  ^.iLh.;    On_*  of.  our  i,i:>al'i  i^ust  bi?  Lo  irforia  l\zpacl 
Aid  so  Lhat  'jc'ujoI  -isiricL-?  likt:  ynur/i  u'lu!ro  Lh^rc  i:;  n  cU'iir 
Kodcral  ri.'Si'»ons  Lb i  li  ty  I  arc  no*_  lsi.fbjcct:  lo  i.u?»;TLninLiiL»f;  and 

dii/locat: Lonti  suf  L^.r.'d  by  trie  jnitr^  p/.^^ra^  lu-'cciu^^  of  ttu^  frn  lurc 
of  tiiL?  C'jn;>rLi.>j  to  andiid  cont  rovery;  laj.  .-x-citunr^.     1  do  hirl  in'.'f 
Lhiit.  Sui.Lion  bD'l  nct*d3  riod  l[  Lc:ii  Lon. 

I    1  :iK-;a  a.jrot-  t.'iat  Isaav- j \   in  ac'A'C  A  ritvJ      1  i  t.;ir y  j»  diMtri-ur. 

di.:.u*rve  priority,     I.  vi.-ulJ  alj;o  aji;rL*i^  tiuit  Liu:  prfinls*^  ihM  nucb 
:    of  Lhu'  rospcnsibili Ly  lor  Jnpict  Aid  lies  not  with  HKW  but  with  the 
I    Dii-part.Tient  of  D-jtansa.  ; Th-iL  viev  is  also  supporLod  |»y  r.;:,,. .  csi.TQjn 
; /   Vflllara  SLoiiiCL'  of  '•.'iji.ron.sin,  who  introduced  an  a^nead^it^nt  erausfiir- 
i.  rln,;  fin^incial  re^poniill)!  i  I  ty  for  b,O.D.  connecr.od  eliiidrtn  lo  Lhat' 
'i    iViiartr.t^nL .     That  ai:\L'n\lr:^e:il.  v.\'is  occteptod  by  on-j  voLe  but  •.-.•as 

roseindeid  by  a  iopsidcj  vuty  two  d,:iyH  InLer.     1  .supportod  the  ; 
;■  SLiM'-i»jr  :i.T.c«ndn:c'nt  in  liopt^n  that  iL;  would  b;?  n  f;top  in  Molvin;:  ; 

r,o..tf  of  the  problesus  facing;  u:j  nov. 

You  laay  be  Interf-stod  Lo  knov  th.i t :  under  Ll5«.j  Xitip.uT  Aid  rfforn*-. 
adopted  l>y  l!i^  fioner.il;  ilduc.iLion  Subcorjnitt'U!  tlu^  entitK'ricnt  lov 
-  Vt^ur  di^^LricL  ^.ould  h:^Vt\  r is^jsvk  f ronv  $1  ,/^i^J,(iOO  lo  ;^:',220,00i).  ; 
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Thos»i  anendsents  would  huve  fully  funded  A.  chiidron,  e%in:in.ited  ! 
. non-military  B-outs,  and  imposed  a  3  percent  absorption  t\it:tor  for 
;  B*«.     The  effect  of  tnoae  rofon:'3  would  have  been  to  .'lid  heavily 
i.npactod  districts  such  a.s  yours.     I  regret  that  that  aoiend-aent 
iailiid  to  >;iin  the  sup^>ort  of  the  Juil  Cv^nnittee.  ,     •  ; 

I  hope  that  the  foregoing  Infomation  harf  huen  of  soae  aasi:;i.anje. 
Kith  kind  rogards,  1  remain 

Sincerely  yours. 


/  /  /:  V'ttu^' 

V>ALi>ERT  H.  'Q'JIE 
MD^nber  of  Conuroiia 


AH^):cck 

cc:    The  Hon.  Carl  U.  Terkins,  Chairnan 
■  Kdurntion  and  Labor  Comniittee 

The  Hon.  >l\rk  <\ndrewh; 
Representative,  North  Dakota 

The  Hon.  Milton  R.  Young 
Senator,  North  Dakota 

Tlie  Hon.  Quentin  Burdick.-/^ 
Senator,  North  Dakota 

Ml',  '..'iascoa  iCc'gi^Jier,  i'r!i3i;.jr.c 
Grand  /orks  School  Board 

Colunel  harry  Urickson,  Consbander 
Grand  Forks  Air  Force  Base  ; 

Mr.  Gerald  Cherry,  Director  ; 
Div?/sicn  of  School  A.ssistanca,  MSU' 

Major  General  Oliver  Levis,  Director 
Personnel  Progra::/,  DOD 

Or.  /uithony  Cardinale,'  Director 
Dependents. Education, IDOD' 


'Ov.  Al     i;l  ■  A  i  t  !      :         ■    ;  .   ■      ■..  \  \ 

iU:i[^il:vM  Cc):;i.'tiu:..;  :o:a.M-  for  Lt;;'.iriI:il:iLMi,  IsK'.-.':  ' 

.'Lr.  liov.tr^I  SnurLl.mJ^  A-;.M.rii..tnt.  SiipHrinu-iKj jtit 
Dr.  Kich.ird  TriivUit.:.^  ;Mi;jorintL'nvicnL  of  SrhooU; 


Grand  Forks  Puarjc  Schools 

UIVAMO  rC»K«,  NOMTH  DAKOTA 

October  3.  1973  ;  *  i 


rho  Honorable  Albert  H .  Qule 
Representative  for  Mlnnesotri 
U.S.  House  of  Uepiesentatlves 

U.S.'  House  Building  i  ' 

Washlnqton,  D.C.  i;  . 

Dear  CTonqressman  Quie: 

I  om;  Informer',  that  you  are  a  member  of  a  sub  <jroup  of  the  House'  F^duca- 
:  tlon  and  Labor  committee  and  that  you  are  currently  considering  possible 
modification  in  r.L.  61-874. 

The  need  for  a  consensus  within  Congress  and  between  Congress  and 
'  the  Executive  is  very  great.   As  an  administrator  in  a  "heavily  impacted 
district"  (26%  A's,  7%  B*s)  I  can  attest  to  -  more  I  can  see  and  feel  - 
the  consequences  of  erratic  support. 

Every  year  since  1968,  we  have  experienced  one,  and  sometimes  two  or 
three,  crises  relating  to  support.  We  have  witnessed  teacher  •'termina- 
tions/*: air  base  boycotts,  angry  parents,  nervous  professionals,  negotiated 
"provisional"  contracts,  less  well  served  students.  In  a  country  which 
prides  Itself  on  business  acumen,  that's  no  v/ay-to  run  a  business.  We 
understan-d  your  problems  are  complex.  So  are  ours.  We  reason  that  if 
our -service  Is  to' be  regular  (a  circumstance  we  assume  to  bedesired),  ^  i 
f  support  should  be  regular.  1 

:  AH  wo  want  to  know  is  how  much  we're  going  to  get,  from  whom,  when. 
■  Do'tore  we  accept  the  burden  of  educational  cost-. 

OuriSchool;  Board  recently  resolved  that  unless  support  could  be  regularised; 
it  wished  to  effect; a  "divorce"  -  this  through  an  annexation  ( dissolution )  :if... 
process.  But,  in  my  judgment,  we  really  don't  want  a  divorce.  We  want  i;'; , 
a  responsible  partner. 

.  We  think  both  partners  benefit  from  a'contlnuing  relationship.   For  the  Air  - 
F'orce  -  we, believe  we  have  provided  an  educational  service  of  a  quality 
which  they  have  appreciated;  we  provide  that  service  at  lower  cost  than 
.  would  be  true  (than  Is  true)  of  alternatives;  relationships  have  been 
;  generally  good  between  community  and  base  -  the  schools  are  part  of  the 
reason.'   For  the  community  -  our  planning  and  building  assumes  an  economy 
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of  scale  which  we  don't  care  to  lose;  the  presence  of  Air  Force  de- 
pendents in  our  midst  gives  our  student  body  a  cosmopolitan  flavor: 
it  would  otherwise  be  denied;  v,'£  have  some  old  fashioned  notions 
about  loyalty  which  sees  our  service  as  a  duty  and  as     contribution.  : 

At  the  same  time,  our  local  taxpayers  cannot  toleratf*  an  unconscion- 
able burden  imposed  by  a  malfunctioning  or  non  functioning  874, 

Thus  I  have  a  plea:  please  get  this  support  regularized;  please  make 
H74  function  properly. 

1  do  have  some  points  of  view  about  the  legislation: 

-  5d2  should  l)e  modified  to  permit  states  to  build  equalization 
programs  in  the  spirit  of  Serrano  vs.  Priest,  et.al, 

-  A's  and  "uniformed"  B*s  should  have  a  priority  (the  hnavily  ; 
Impacted  districts  have  been  unfortunate  pawns  in  a  larger  ; 
argument  -  the  original  and  persuasive  reasorilng  for  874 
seems  to  have  been  lost  or  Ignored  in  the  resulting  crossfire,  ) 

modify  3  02(di)  to  permit  direct  contracting  by  the  school  district 
with  the  primary  service  or  agency  served;  where  and  when  I  - 
aitjuments  broil  over  entitlement^  or  allocations ;  srhool 
districts  should  have  the  opportunity  to  cut  through  the  red 
tape  by  making  an  Independent  arrangement  in  order  to  main- 
tain the  educational  service,  S 

-  or,  consider  two  pieces  of  legislation:  one  for  A's,  one  for  IV s, 
the  former  to  be  administered  by  D.O.D,,  the  latt'or  by  IKK.'W. 
Argue  about  B's  while  ensuring  support  for  A's, 

You  ran  deduce  our  desire  for  a  problem  resolution  and  a  funding  regu- 
larlzation  In  ono  of  many  possjjble  forms. 

The'  consequences  of  continuing  failure  to  achieve  resolution  and  regu- 
l^^rization  are  enormously  unhappy  to  contemplate  •   The  recent  history 
has  been  mischievous  in  the  extreme. 
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I  am  enclosing  a  statement  frcnn  Richard  Trlplett,  »^u^)orlntendent 
of  Schools  In  Bellevue,  Nebraska.   His  district  is  slniilarly 
circumstanced  and  similarly  distressed.  ' 


Sinccreiyy? 


i^lchard  1)111 

Sjjporintendent  of  Schools 
mh 

cr:  Monorable  Carl  D,  Perkins  ,  Chairman,  l.ducation  s  T.iljor 
l^oprosentative  for  Kentucky 

Honorable  Mark  Aj^drews 
Repress ontatlve  for  Ncrth  Dakota 

Honorable  Milton  R.  Young 
.'^pnator  for  North  Dakota 

lionorahln  Oiientln  Burdick 

Senatar  for  North  Dakota  \ 

Mr.  Winston  Re<?lPter; 

Prosident,  Orand  forks  School  Board 

ColVivUlel  ITarry  Prickson 
■:  Comtnander,  Grand  Forks  Air  Forco  Base 

Mr.  Gerald  Cherry,  Director 

Division  of  School  Assistance,  H.E.W. 

Maicr  General  Oliver  Lewis 

Director  of  Personnel  Program,  D.O.D. 

Dr.  Anthony  Ct^rdinal.e 
.    Director  for  Dep'^ndents  Education,  D.O.D. 

-  Dr.  Albert  Alford 
Assistant  rommlRsloner  for  Legislation  ,  H.r.W. 

Mr.  Howard  Snortland,  Assistant  Superintendent 
North  Dakota  D'spartment  of  Public  Instruction 


I>.  Richard  Triplett,  Superintendent  of  J^chools 
Hellevue.  Nebraska  ' 


stat>:kest  OX  imcT  AID 

Rlchird  TrlpUtt,  Sup«rlntcn<l«nt  of  SchooU 
icUcvue,  Ncbratka  i 


T^jc  major  crlllclsm  of  P.  L.  87;  has  been  thai  itaract  funds  often  go  to 
•VealthyV  dlstrlctb  which  have  llltle  real  need  for  them.    The  authorization 
legislation  currently  In  effect  U  written  under  the  as/suwptlon  that  nee<| 
accompanies  Impaction;  that  a  federal  responsibility  exists  ree^rdless  of 
financial  ability  of  ihp  school  district  that  is  affected.     If  funds  slhouVji, 
la  fact,  go  only  to  districts  which  have  fl?janclal  need,  that  Intcr.t  should  be 
•(pressed  in  the  author itation  language,    ttli  has  never  been  done.    TMs  is 
very  difficult  to  accomplish  because  of  the  great  variation  in  state  and  local 
support  plans  for  education  throughout  the  United  Stales.    A  provision  that 
■  Impact  funds  be  distributed  on  a  need  basis  was  Incorporated  Into  the  Battcllc 
report  but  was  given  little  consideration  by  the  Congress. 

Various  other  proposals  have  been  vade  which.  It  Is  claimed,  would  reduce 
th«  amount  of  fundi  required  and/or  would  divert  them  to  the  needy  districts: 
Asong  them  are : 

1.  Discontinue  **b"  funding  entirely.    Thli  would  accomplish  a  reduction 
ta  the  amount  of  funds  required.    However,  every  study  of  consequence  that 
has  been  made  of  P.  L.  874  concludes  that  many  "b"  districts  are  in  dcspt  ratc 
need  of  the  funds.    The  half-rate  established  for  *'b**  pupils  is  based  upon 
aound  economic  theory. 

2.  yfrst45  funding  among  l»sa  itiyacte^  dlatrlcts.    This  has  been  the 
yractle*  for  the  past  several  years  with  tn«  1001^  907,  and  73t  provision. 
MilU  thla  has  averted  dlsaatcr  for  most  highly  Impacted  districts.  It  han 
•o  rational  from  the  standpoint  of  ecooomlc  theory  or  equity.     It  Is  purely 
a  political  compromise. 

3 .  Priority  of  funding  for  dependents  of  those  In  uniformed  services; 
TJila  was  proposed  by  the  administration  in  the  budget  message  a  few  year^ 
ago.  Such  action  could  conceivably  reduce  to  zero  the  funding  for  non-  ji 
■llltary  pupils,  regardless  of  the  degree  of  Impact  or  of  the  financial  ' 
ability  of  the  district.  Some  dlstlfictlofi  should  be  made  betwce>i  "b" 
civlllaa  and  '*b'*  military  If  funds  Bust  bm  reduced. 
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'  ^'    RatsinR  the  cll?;lbllltv  provisions.    This  Is  a  IcRlcal  approach  for 
reducing  the  funding  requlrerent  but  has  no  rcJatlonsblp  ro  nerd.  There 
teens  to  be  little  logic  in  establishing  the  qualifying  percent;»gc  at  three  ' 
percent.     It  was,  at  one  time,  sU  percent.    The  450  pupil  tr;inlrAo  also  h.is 
little  to  support  It  In  terns  of  lo?lc.     It  could  as  well  be  alwost  any 
other  nuir.ber.     The  effect  of  the  U50  pupil  minimum  has  been  to  quail  [y  cicny 
districts  with  a  very  low  percentage  o(  Impaction. 

^-    Abfiorpt  Inn  of  a  specified  percenfa^e  of  r«pl       (perhaps  the  national 
avernp;r  Ir.pjctlon)  bp  tore  an^  payrrent  is  marie  f£r  Ihv  rrr..<lndrrT    This  ls~T 
logical  .ipproflch  since  It  can  be  assunjd  that  pa>wn7s  'ihouU  fee  tnado  on^^y 
for  pupils  In  excess  of  the  average  degree  of  Impaction.    Af'riin,  this  h.rs 
little  connection  with  financial  need  but  It  does  reduce  payments  to  aU/ 
districts,  with  the  r.reater  reduction  In  lightly  lr.'.p,ict<.'d  districts. 

6,     rh.ise-out  of         pu]>m.     Senator  Dominlck's  bill  to  ph^rse-out  '♦b*' 
pupils  over  four  consecutive  years  of  attendance  wou'd  provide  some  protection 
for  "b"  military  pxJpUs  since  the  military  families  are  a  n^obllc  group.  U 
vould  reduce  the  funds  required,  would  bear  no  relation  to  need  and  could 
cause  -n  accounting  nightmare.     It  would  force  reduction  of  scire  part  of  the 
"b"  military  funding. 

'   7.    KHtnlnate  payr.ent^  for  b-outs  or  for  b«out  clvlU.ms.    This  has  little 
Justification  In  equity  or  economics.    B-outs  have  t ho  same  Inpact  K,pon  a 
district  as  the  b-lns.     There  Is  no  relation  to  need*    It  would  reduce  the 
«vounC  of  funda  required. 

Sfliil  payments  to  states  rather  than  districts.     This  would  not  affect 
the  amount  of  funding  ret^ulred.     It  Is  based  on  Che  assumption  th;it  state  aid. 
pUcifl  treat  the  districts  equitably  within  a  state.    This  Is  contrary  to 
eitabllthed  fact  as  evidenced  by  court  decisions  throughout  the  nation  which 
Indicate  that  state  aid  plans  do  dlscrlalnate  anong  districts. 

i        ^HO-V  the  states  to  take  P.  L.  %7U  funds  Into  consideration  In  th«* 
y^^cus  state  aid  plans.     In  cases  vhere  wholly  adequate  and  fully  funded 
•tate  aid  plans  exist,  this  may  be  equitable  provision.     Such  plans  arc  a 
distinct  minority  at  the  present  time.    In  many  states,  the  federal  rate 
decreases  as  th*;  amount  of  state  aid  Increases,  so  th.it.  In  effect,  the 
rate  formula  takes  Into  consideration  the  state  aid  In  determining  the 
f«der«l  payment.     If,  for  eaacpl«,  Nebraska  w«re  to  take  the  federal  P.  L.  874 
MfMnt  Into  account  In  dctarelfilRC  the  aiatc  aid  psyment,  this  would  bank- 
rupt our  district  under  tha  prtaaac  •tat«  aid  formula. 

1%  •xmmMrji 

(1)    If,  in  distributing  fcderftl  tapact  funds,  financial  need  should  he 

tha  vriBc  cr^Blderatlon,  then  thla  should  be  so  stated  In  the  author- 
iMtlon  language.    This  would  lead  to  sone  sort  of  an  equalization 
fotvult  similar  to  BAny  atata  aid  plans,  a  very  comples  process. 

<2)    Wie  provisions  of  the  Soldier  and  Sailors  Belief  Act  and  the  practice 
•f  tax-free  \s.ase  exchanges  for  military  personnel  establish  without 


i 
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^HCttton  thut  •  dUtlncilon  between  wttlttary  dfp«»ndrnls  and  civllLin 
4tHndentt  mtt  be  made  In  the  "b"  c«tef(ory  when  funds  arc  reduced 
h9l»0  current  •uthorttatton  levels. 

(3)    If  the  amount  of  funding  provided  •nmially  must  be  reduced,  provision 
for  full  funding  for  dependents  oi  those  In  the  uniformed  services 
•hould  be  n«de,  rctardlett  of  whether         or  "b"  pupils  arc  Involved. 

Senator  HAnuwAr.  T  now  order  printed  in  the  record  sUfementt 
from  intere^fHl  |iersons  :ind  orirsinizaf ions  and  all  peitinent  material 
supplied  for  mciiision  in  tlie  necord. 

[The  information. n>(crred  to. follow*:] 
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OR.  WtU-IAM  R.  ROY 
tU  Oi  •ttict .  K 


Wr«tMi«.«rtM(  o  C.  iii«t9 


»*UI.  «..  KNUEHOAtT 
C  A»*IM«HT 


Congrrss;  of  tfic  UnitrH  #tatr< 

jl^ousr  of  lUprrsriUiitibrtf 

ttl4st)ington,  D.C  20313 

St-pn-nbcr  1 7,  1973 


1  o»»« a.  K •••••«  Mlitt 


IV.ir  C:hni  man  Trl  I : 

II  lias  cur.i'  Lr>  rr.y  .'iiifntion  tn.ii.  t!ic  ,'*on.Uc  Subcnnir i  t toe  on  !:<Uic.U  i »in  is 
itx  ihc  process  at'  holdTj*,^  hfa rink;s  on  Lhe  itapurt  aid  ;^ri»^r:m.     In  your 
(tapaclty  .m  Chairman  nf  thin  Subconrai  Ltt'o,   I  ,  rospoc tf «il I y  brinji  to  your 
aittntion  a  viTv  orltical  problont  vliicli  has  arls<fn  in  the  statt?  of  Kansas 
fi'lativf  {:<»  tfit*  pavni'jjt  of  ^7i,   Inriact  a •  d .  f tiruN , 

MriiM  ly  statfd,  the  Kansas  I.^i.;  I  s  lature ,  rcroi^n  i  .Tin«  its  respims  ibi  1 J  t  v  to 
i.'cprovo  the  fijjancin^  of  llw  publit-  scii'-'Pl   svstcn,  opactod  a  nt'V  s<hool 
flnancf  pTm  in  1973.     Tn  sun,  the  plan  del eiTiinc-s,   no  tht»  oxtc-nt  possible, 
tho  v.'t'alth  ol  i?nt:?^  srh<ioJ  di.-^trirt,  rt^qn  I  res  that  th  i  s  Wfalth  hi'  ut  i  liziul, . 
and  provltlt's  jor  tlu*  tUstributinn  ol  ?;tato  aid  vhcn  thai.  wc;alth  is  not 
•vSufficient  to  finance*        appr'i'priart'  **?!jrol  hudgot. 


■ri  dcvol*>pinf;  I'ais  plan,  tin*  I.o>;i s lat-urr  found 
it;.T.ts  uf  wealth  cf  particular  school  districts, 
dcterminini^  the  amount  of  state  aid  to  be  >^rant 
district.     IJowevor,   there  iy  a  i|Mi'Ktioii  raised 
provision  in  the  Isansas  plan  is  in  conpliance  w 
effect  sitates  that  no  S7i*  monies  vi  1 1  he  ;;lv 
a  school  district  in  a  state,  should  that  statt: 
doteniinint*  how  much  noncy  each  richool  district 
week,  the  U.S.  Office  of  Kdtieation  ruled  th:it  K. 
with  the  existing,  law,  and  vould,  t!n.'refor 
.  finds. 


it  necessary  to  deduct  certain 

including  874  funds,  in 
ed  each  individual  schdol 
as  ti»  whether  or  not  tliiti 
ith  20  use  240.  which  in 
by  the  r^'dfral  [;overument  to 
consider  874,  funds  in 
vi  n   receive.     I.ate  last 
lansas  was  out  of  ronipliance 
reive  no  federal  impact  aid 


'!r^   Qiairnian,  the 
i'Ctian,     The  prohlt: 


situation  for  Kansas  is  a  critical  one,  and  dt-nands  intnediate 
ems  .it  hand  nan  only  he  resolved  wjtli  the  enartnent  of 
lew;  is  ration.     A  repeal  of  Section  5  (d)   (2)  of  P.I..  874  is  needed  tu  remove 
the  statutory  barrier  now  prohibiting  states  like  Kan.saS:  'rom  cqnalizinK 
scliooj  financing  within  that  state.     !  '.ir>;e  the  adoption  of  such  legislation:  .} 
by  tlie  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Education.  ; 


To  help  you  niore  fully  understand  the  Kansas  ; si  tuat ion ,  1  am  enclosing;  seme 
naterial  for  your  reading. 


Sincerelv, 


Wil  lium  R.  Roy^ 
Meniber  of  Conprt'ss 
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HIGHLAND  PAflK  HIGH  SCHOOL 


September  18,  1973 


The  Honorable  Claiborne  Pell  ■ 
United  States  Senate 
325  Old  Senate  Office  Building 
Washington.  D.C.  20510 

Dear  Senator  Pell: 

I  am  writing  to  you  to  request  your  support  for  funds  to  support 
guidance,  counseling,  and  testing  throughout  the  United  States. 
These  activities  are  extremely  Important  to  all  pupils,  their 
parents,  and  the  general  welfare  of  the  country. 

In  the  late  fifties  and  sixties  federal  legislation  and  funding 
helped  many  counselors  assist  youth,  parents,  and  the  teaching 
staff  in  areas  such  as  drop-out  prevention,  motivation,  achieve- 
ment placement  and  curriculum  Improvement.    The  time  has  come 
to  again  show  our  coranittment  to  all  the  youth  of  our  country.  ; 

I  am  asking  for  your  support  of  legislation  which  will  finance; 
these  activities  and  specifically  to  have  such  legislation 
written  so  that  the  funds  will  go  directly  to  guidance  and 
counseling.    1  am  concerned  that  federal  laws  be  written  in 
specifics;  1  hope  you  will  not  support  block  funding  which 
permits  those  individuals  in  each  state  with  power  and  influ-  : 
ence  to  divert  the  national  funds  as: they  see  fit. 

v'^'^lncerely , 
^-^Ichard  W.  Evans 


KWE:sJ 


o 
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National  Employnwnt  Counselort  Aaaociation 


1607  ^E:*^'  havpsmihe:  avenue     n  w.    Washington,  o  c  7oqo9     ac  ?o7  4H3  4nj;3 


September  19,  1973 


Ttie  Hi'nerable  CI nl borne  Pell 
United  States  Senate 

325  Old  Senate  Office  BuUdlny,  ^ 
WdshIn);ton.  D.  C.  20510 

DcAT  SenatiH'  Tell: 

Tills  letter  Is  In  rel>rence  to  congressicnal  action  relating 
to  thtf  Elimentary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  ExtenMlon, 

Tlw'  under.tji'.ni*d  fully  support  the  positions  taken  In  tCHtlmt'ny 
be; fore  ttie  Subcorml t tee  of  K^ucdtlon  of  the  Cuntmlttec  on  Labor 
ana.  Public  Welfare  given  by  the  representative  of  the  American 
Personnel  <ind  Guidance  AsdocIiJtlon  and  State  Supervisors  of 
(kildancc. 

kV  represent  the  thinking  and  desires  of  the  counseling  posl- 
tl(«n  in  the  State  of  Nevada. 


Very  truly  yours 


CAjIdance  and  Pupil  Personnel  Services 
Nevada  Slate  t)opartment  of  t^ucatlon 


J^rank  R.  Coleman,  Member 
'^Board  of  Directors 
American  Personnel  and  Guidance  Association 


A  I  I    ^972  Conv«ntion 

of  the      I  1    '  ^^''^^  26^30 
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Mr«   

Hiiltor  Hui-I>mi 


MiM.»i  W  Kii.li<h 

M«rry  S  KhU 

■  t.«M<niir><  Kit«'hr>rr 
Stat.lrvJ  Hriirii<-li 

y,m  AtUfI  Miirlirii..>r> 
.  Mt>  Nut  Viltt 


...... ..«<J  lihin 

I>r  S  Nornitn  F»in/'()<J 


SepLeniber  21,  IS73 


Tlie  HonurabUf  Claiborne  Pell 
United  Stales  Sc!t»at.t> 
325  Uld  Swnale  Office  Building 
Washington,  D.  C.  20510 

[)ear  Senator  Pell: 

Aa  PresidenL-Elecc  of  the  American  personnel  and  Guidance  Associd- 
Lion,  I  wisli  to  let  you  know  that  I  firmly  support  testimony  offer* 
ed  by  Dr.  Judy  H,  Uabana  on  behalf  of  aid  for  guidance,  counaclinR 
and  testing  contained  in  Title  III , i Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act.    Dr.  Loniliana,  Consultant  for  Middle  and  Secondary  School 
^idance,  State  of  Florida  Department  of  Education,  representing 
;he  Aueric.in  Personnel  and  Guidance  Association,  appeared  before 
the  Senate  Subconmittee  of  Education  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  on  Seiitcnbex  U,  1973, 

Tlirough  my  continual,  widespn-ad  contact  with  personnel  guidance 
workers  and  counselors,  the  concensus  wuuld  appear  to  confirm  that 
the  passage  in  1958  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act,  Title 
V-A,  allocating  federal  fumls  for  guidance  services,  rez-ultfil  in 
great  Improvement  and  progress  in  education  and  the  number  of  stu- 
dents receiving  guidance  and  counseling  services.    The  positive  re- 
sults from  1958' 196S,  enumerated  by  Dr.  Lombana,  support  this  con> 
tention.    )h*wever,  through  the  merger  in  1970  of  the  National  Defense^ 
Act,  TitU  V-A  with  ESEA  III,  guidance  and  coiiniieling  services  did 
not  fare  as  well,  apparently  because  of  misinterpretation  of  the 
507.  floor  which  resulted  in  some  state-level  funding  reductions. 

In  view  of  my  studied  judgement,  I  join  my  American  Personnel  and 
Guidance  colleagues  in  strongly  urging  federal  support  via  a  fund- 
ing package  fashioned  along  the  lines  of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act,  Title  V-A,  with  autonomy  and  specified  funds  over  a 
long-range  period.    Along  with  my  professiunal  colleagues,  I  do  not 
support  a  consolidation  which  do«s  not  provide  for  specific  funds 
allocated  to  guidance  and  counseling.    As  a  secondary  consideration, 
I  do  advocate  the  continued  categorical  funding  as  a  special  se<;tion 
of  ESA,  Title  III,  with  renewed  guidelines  spelling  out  the  intent 
of  the  law.   '  ,;  ;„'.■,   V  .  ■ 
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The  Honorable  Claiborne  Pell 
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September  21,  1973 


My  life  has  been  spent  in  the  career  and  counseling  field,    I  feel  that; 
I  speak  with  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  tremendous  impact  these  services 
have  made  upon  our  youth.     Funds  for  guidance  and  counseling  services 
ishould  be  made  available,  but  not  in  a  manner  which  could  compound  exist- 
ing problems  or  impair  effectiveness. 

Your  studied  consideration  and  support  of  the  foregoing  position  will  be 
very  much ; appreciated .    If  you  need  further  supporting  information,  please 
let  me  know. 


Sincerely  yours 


S.  Norman  Feinj.^old 
President-Elect,  APGA 


SNF/rf 
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2323  TMlfth  Avenue 
Wat«rvliet,  Ntv  York  12169 
Stpttiber  24«  1973 


The  Hononblt  ClalborM  Pell 
Unlt«i  States  S«naU 
32,5  Old  Senate  Office  Building 
Washington;  D.  C.  2O5IO 

Deer  senator  !>^lll 

I  vrlte  to  70U  to  request  that  70U  seriously  consider  aa  a  high 
priority  lua  the  support  of  funds  to  be  allocated  for  euldaace,  coun- 
seling* and  testing  lo  the  schools  thr^^ughout  the  Nation. 

These  aervlces  In  V:e  schools  are  necessary  if  students  are  to 
receive  guidance  In  areas  such  as  coaaunlcatlon  akllla,  career  develop* 
sent,  decision  aaklngt  Interpersonal  relations.    These  services  are  also 
essential  In  the  schools  to  provide  students  opportunitle^i  for  growth  i 
and  for  the  aaxlaua  developaent  of  UleaU  for  their  ova  satlafaetlon 
and  for  the  velfsre  of  the  coMZsai ty  ^aI  the  Nation. 

To  Insure  that  Federal  funds  vlll  be  available  apeclf leally  for 
guidance,  counseling,  and  teatlng  I  urge  you  to  support  leglalatloa 
cnlllng  for  categorical  aid  for  guidance,  counseling,  and  teatlng  as  op* 
posed  to  consolidated  or  block  grants  which  would  penit  Mlvlduals  In 
the  States  to  dlssenlnate  funds  as  they  detenine. 


Sincerely  yc;«« 


(Kiss)  PatrlcU  A.  Opar 


BEST  CO?Vi{\VKUj\Bl£    ;  o,.,., 


Vm  SUNNVLANJ:  ROAD 
,    OMl.  HTY.  OKLAHOMA  73U^ 
OH'hiKuh"  a>rNSI-I.IN(.  ANlMiLIOANfK  I  lM!()M-.;».:7o777 

September  2li,  1973 


The  Honorable  Claiborne  Fell 
United  Stitea  Senate 
V-S  Old  3en-^te  Office  Building  I 
Washington,  D.  C.  20^10 

Dear  Senator  Pell:  :  * 

,    I  an  .1  practicins^  public  school  counselor  writin^^  to  you  in  aurport 
of  the  American  Fersonrel  and  Guidance  Association's  rcsltion  on  ctitegorical 
aid  for  guidance,  counseling  and  testin;  as  found  in  III.    My  concern 

is  that  counsclint;  services  in  the  . nation's  public  schools  will  decrease 
when  funds  are  consolidated  with  those  of  other  rjore  powerful,  pressuring 
grcuns.  J^' 

■   -As  criticlsns  are  i05creis'.ni-;ly  levelled  at  the  counseling  profession 
by  rational,  state,  and  lucal  interest  tiroups,  the  counselor  is  caught  in 
3  very  unique  and  frustrating  ncs.tion.    On  the  one  hand  he/she  is  criticised 
by.  concerned  citizenry  and  by  students  themselves  for  renderinf^  inadequate 
l^uidance  services.    On  the  other  hand  he/she  is  severely  criticised  by  the 
local  administrative  .staff  for  his/her  reluctance  to  assume  mor*?  of  the 
clerical  and  adrvi nistrative  responsibilities  within  the  school.    The  one 
gleam  of  hope  for  relief  in  this  dilem-na  of  the  public  school  counselor  is 
an  adeq'jate  pro(;ram  of  accountability  based  on  a;needs  assessTient,  prograuned 
activities,  and  a  measurable  evaluation  of  the  outcomes.    Such  a  program 
becomes  unrealistic  when  funds  are  not  specified  I  for  eounselir^  services.- 

I  sincerely  feel  that  block  or  consolidatedifundinf^       ?:uidance  services 
would  serve  to  reduce  an  alre^idy  in^vdequ^te  nro^nn,  nrv^  tli^it  only  throuf»h 
continued  and  increased  cate.Torical  aid  can  the  public  school  counseling  ' 
service  become  the  heloing  ?:rofessi.cn  that  it  was  ori=:inally  intended  to  b«.  , 

■.Very  truly  yours,        "  ]  ■:'  .!'.■'.:' 


Evelyn  Thomr^aon 
Counselor 

ET/gt 
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STATl.  Of  LOU»SI*N* 

DEPAMTMEINT   OF  CDUCATION 

LOU»  JLMWSIiOT 

St  A1  t   SU»'(.«lNt  [NO!  Nt 
P.  0.  BOX  44064 
B*TON  MUUCE,  LOUISIANA  70804 

September  26,  1973 


The  Honorable  Claiborne  Pell' 
United  Htates  Senator 
325  Old  Senate  Office  Building 
Washington^  D.  C.    ^0510  . 


Dear  Senator  Fell; 


■  I       writing  to  call  your  attention, to  the  existing  potential  that  i 

exists  for  i  cuts  in  budgets  ,  programs  and  autonomy  in  guidance  services 
,as.a  result  of  consolidation  efforts.  ,  ilopefulXy,  your  assistance  can  : 
I  be  engendered  in  behalf  of  firm; financial  support  at  a  Federal  level  ' 
I  for  guidance  services, 

i  Specifically,  I  wish  to  align  with  the  members  of  the  American  Personnel  '  . 
■and  Guidance  Association  and  join  other  State  Supervisors  of  Guidance 
jin  expressing  a  desire  for  categorical  funding  with  autonomy  and  specified 
funds  over  la  long  period  of  time,  to  be  used  by  each  state  according  to 
its  specific  ne»2ds  and  plans.    Barring  this  possibility,  the  continued 
categorical  funding  as  a  special  section  of  ESEA  Title' III  is  advocated.:  ' 
The  danger  appears  to  exist  that  without  specific i funds  allocated  to  : 
Guidance  and  counseling  services,  the  support  services  essential  to 
fostering  student  acadGrdc  and  personal  success  in  an  educational  set- 
ting  will  be  impaired,  ; 


Leon  L.  Borne,  Jr, , 
Director,  Bureau  of  Studp{:it  Services 


;LLBJr:ng  i 


erJc 
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Oklahoma  State  Unirersity  i 


Afciun  ttiH.v.jORM  stuuas  is  t'.>L\.  vivos  / 

October  10,  1973 


T\\e  Honorable  Clnibornc  Poll 
,  United  States  Senate 
325  Old  Senate  OCCice  Building 
Washington,  D,C.  20510 


•  I  .'M.  ,'\f  •.'•4. 


: Honorable  Clniborne  Poll: 

. .  -  The  purpose  or  thin  letter  is  to  support  the  reconunendation  of  the 

,\iiieri can  Personnel  and  Guidance  Association  that  the  ,;uJdance  and  counseling 
aspect  oi  litle  Ui.  KSKA  be  allowed  to  oNist  and  be  strenr.thened.  Continued 
categorical  funding  aii  a  special  section  of  I-SEA,  Title  111  is  vital  to  the 
counseling  and  guidance  profession. 

Counselors  are  concerned  wj th  the  improvement  of  interpersonnel 
relationships  amun^  people  in  our  society  and  in  our  social  institution.  'n,e 
growth  and  personal  benefits  of  students  who  have  been  served  by  school  coun<,u 
is  well  documented. 

It  is  my  professional  opinion  that  anv  niove  toward  consol Idation  of 
funding',  projjrams  would  create  a  real  threat  to  the  cr.imselins  and  j^'uidanco 
lunctions  presently  being  offered  in  our  schools.     For  this  reason,   1  Kenuinel 
appreciate  your  support  for  continued  categorical  funding, 


Sincerely, 


.  James  M.  Seals,  Ph.D. 
Associate  Professor 
Applied  Behavioral  Studies 
In  Education 


JMSrrac 
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Minnesoia 

School  Counselors'  Asscxiaiion,  inc. 


Central  Junior  hi^L  Schooi 
i        ;  030C  Walker  &tret;t 

1  Uccubcr  1?,  1*73  - 

The  honorable  Claiburne  I  ell 
United  bLateS  Senatur 
32^  Ulo  Senate  Unite  dullclnt; 
WaehinKton,        C,  2UilU 

l^ar  Senatur  tell: 

I  mm  cuiicerncd  uver  the  Itglslatlon  iiuw  Bbot;/t  co  come  tu  a 
coTicluslon  rt:f,aroiTk^  pru^^u&cd  icceral  consolloacion  of  tuncfi* 
incJuolnR  LStA  HI  (CulbaiiCL'  aau  Cuun«eling]   v.&.  cate^urlcal 
aid  tur  Guidance  anC  Cuunti el iuf,.  :  1  am  o^^i  oeeu  to  Che  torni<.r* 
in  favur  uf  che  latter. 

As  a  couitEclor  tor  sonie  20  years*  I  havt  bteu  the  poslLxvc 
results  ot  HblAf  Title  V-A  Urinj^int  an  intant  t^uibance  anu 
cuunsellng  inovur..cnt  Cu  a  place  of  prominence  un  the  e^uuca- 
tional  scene. 

The  mert'er  with  tbEA  111  in  1V7U  still  allowed  cace(,urical 
allucatlon  to  Guiuance  anc  Cuunsellnie;. 

What  a  fihauie  1  t  wuulo  oe  tur  cn«  lef^Jblacure  tu  Set  uajback* 
wara  in  tiL.e  throu^b  any  coribolibateu  (^acka^tt    We  tnusc  have 
categorical  aid  tu  nteet  the  increasing  bcnjinb»  un  us  In  Ctie 
litld  to  meLt  the  i)<:t;OS  ;u£  £tU(.entfi.     I'uun'c  have  co  ttll 
you  about  the  orag  sceue,  career  education,  crop-uut  races, 
the  Increasing  societal  ^ressures^  anc  the  urgency  o£  uevtiop- 
Ing  every  olt  oi  numaii  poii^titial  we  can  nationally.     1  rtupe  I' 
uon't  really  nei.c  tu  cutiviiicc  you  :>n  the  nLiu  tur  categorical 
alu  tu  Cuioance  anu  Caunbeliug. 

We  whu  are  in  cuntact  with  thuusanos  of  scucents  ua^.]/  are 
cuuntlng  on  you  to  tctep  uur  pro>  ram  n»>vln£  torward. 

hopefully  yours , 

:       i  ,  ^;  ■  ■     ]  y  \    ^     ; ./i^ .  ■ 

i  Lylc  L I  Wi  1  i  1  auts,  counselor 

1-ast  president,  M.S.C.A.. 


ERIC 


Sanganxm  State  Uhh/e^^ 


SpfiihjftHd,  ttttnnis  ft? /OH 


October  IR,  1973  ■ 


iethmor  Cl<:ill)ornc  Pell 
I'nltft!  St.itei*  Senate 
WashlnKttm,  D.C.  20510 

lU^AT  S.'nator  ivl  J  : 

TlilH  Itftlcr  Ih  seukln*;  your  support  for  the  catop.orlcdl  aid  for  Outdance, 
Counsel  In  ft  and  Te»tlnK  now  found  In  KSEA  Title  III,    Tills  facet  of  the 
legisLitt-tn  not^ds  to  be  funded  and  continued  In  Che  now  1ogli;Iatlve 
|i-icK.'tf;«'. 

Recently  we  h.ive  undertaken  a  review  of  guidanco  activities  In  schools 
In  several  states,    Tliese  accountability  evaluations  were  oxtrenely  positive 
in  support  of  the  job  helnt;  done,    Tlie  greatest  negative  was  lack  of  funds 
Cor  Kuft 1 cl en t  personnel  and  materials.    Federal  funds  can  assist  In 
alleviating  this  nfed  for  our  ciiUdren,  i 


:Your  active  support  Is  appreciated. 


Sincerely, 


kobert  H,  Zeller,  Coordinator 

Hutnan  Development  Counseling  Program  , 


RHZ/jaw 


ERIC 
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National  Govcrnars' Conference 


M^a  St  vrMiti  NtH  «tMt.t  t.  N  A 
ykrASMINGTON    D   C    ^0036  1 


Tiu!  Houor.ihlf  c:i;iibonio 
:  Cliaira'..m  ► 
HtMi,it«»  FiliuMtion  Sulnomml  1 1  '  ' 

J:M»  eld  Sciutt.'  OffU,.  liuilJin^: 

Washln>;tun.  D.C.      L'O"^)*)  , 
IV:ir  Sc'iuitor  fell, 

I  .i|ii>rii-l;iif  tilt.-  opportunlly  exifmlt-d  to  tfaiiTy  In'/ore  the  S  una  to 
(uUicJtiun  Suln:i)nimm  LH»  on  lUc  iJettt-r  Schools  Act  of  1973,  Unf  ort  unnt  ely , 
tht'  N.il.  It'll 'a  .U?vf  mors  hvivo  n.H  ,  m  this  point,  addressed  themselves 
speelflCnl  Iv  to  thi-  proposed  Ir^Islat  Ion;  hencf,  th(f  National  Governors' 
Conforenco  has  no  offlcl.jl  policy  reK-irUinp  the  spt-cljl  revemio  sharing 
approjch  to  educal  1  on.  Neverthelrss,  the  Wuman  Resources  Committee  st;iff 
of  the  (k.werm>rs'  Contereiice  did  dlseuss  the  Better  Scliools  Act  at  «oine 
length  duriiJK  a  session  liiBt  sprlnR.  At  that   time,  the  foUowinR  questions 
.and  ob  ject  Ions  were  r».*jL;istered: 

1.  According;  to  Hou»e  Kducatlon  and  Labor  Committee  estimates, 
the  States  would  receive  between  $300  to  $500  million  less 

!  under  the  Better  Si:hools  Act  as  opposed  to  what  they  would 
I  reci-'lve  if  the  caLe>;orIcal  piograraH  continued  to  be  funded 

at  tlieir  present   levels.  Under  these  conditions,  the  States 
;         eannot  be  expected  to  support  a  clianf;e  In  form  when  it  may 
;         mean  jesri  revenue,  ;  , 

2.  The  Act  seeks  to  promote  greater  State  responsibility  In 
decidihR  liow  federal  education  funds  are  to  be  used,  yet  the 
lef;isJ.ation  provides  no  funds  for  developing  ;ind  enhancing 
state  administrative  capabilities  in  this  area. 

3.  While  the  Better  Schools  Act  Will   require  less  federal 
"red  tape,"  liow  ran  the  Spates  be  certain  Ja  will  not  increase 
bureaucracy  at  the  State  level? 

^.  Althou>;h  the  amount  of  money  spent  on  eacli  disadvantaged 
student  would  Increase»  would  not  the  concent  rat  ion  requl rements 
:  in  the  legislation,  plus  a  change  in  the  definition  of  wliat  con- 
stitutes a  poverty  family,  cause  a  substantial  reduction  in  the 
number  of  ;  s  tuden*  s  st? rvetS?     •  ' 
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Page  Two    i  i 
August  2,  1973 

In  Us        ibtfivit  ionti  over  ufw  aiitiitji  iiiiny.  K-^'.is  1  al  iun  t  ur  I'ltMiuMit  ,iry  Jinl ;       i  ' 
secondjry  cduf;it  i  on  1  hope  iho  CommitU'L'  will   lakf  into  lons  iilf  rati  on  t  Iio !  <1.A:ri'fplt'd  ' 
policy  of  the  Nat  ional  irtiVL-niors'  CA:>n  1  tTfnc*'  with  repaid  to  the  dvHvery  of  fed-  i 
.  eral  grants-in-aid  In  /Uucat  ion .  SpL't:i  f  ically,  tho  National  (kive mors  *  ^^onferonce  . 
has  adopted  the  foil i?win>;  related  juOicy  statements: 

AHSuinptlun  by  the  >>dera!  (tovemment   of  far  j^reater  responsibility  for 
the  f  inani!ln>5  of  educat  ion.  Such  increased  federal  f  i  nanci  a  1  part  i  c  i  pat  i  un 
should  take  the  form  of  ^ejieraA  y^raiits  to  th**  Stattfs  for  educational  purposes. 

.  rxh  llu    le>;islation  and  t  ederal   ri'>;Ml  at  i i>ns  ior  such  a  program  slmuld  leave 
maxlRiUti;  j')eKlbi  1  ity  to  State*;  '/nd  localities  to  develt>p  prt'^raras  to  meet  \ 
Llielr  most  urM<-*nt  needs.  Tile  aaslc  purpose  of  su<;li  a  program  would  be  to  | 
help  meet  liie  rapidly  rising  banie  cost  of  education,  not  to  stimulate  new 

.(  supplementary  progranis.  Sueh  programs  should  not  m^indate  the  creation  of  nny 
new  state  or  local  administrative  mechanisms.  ^ 

Adequate  advatu'e  funding  of  existing  federal  programs  roiraiienaurate  with 
critical  educational  needs.  ■  .  ■ 

Consolidation  of  existing-  federal  grant-in-aid  programs  for  education 
Into  broad  fuiutumal  categoriL'S,  thereby  increasing  the  ability  of  States 
and  localities  to  design  program.'*  within  broad  federal  pol  icy  gu  i  del  i  nes  to 
.   meet  critical  reeds  in  individual  States  and  local  i  t  ies.  including  necd.s  of  ; 
tho  handicapped.  Such  conso tidat i on  uf  grant -i n-a id  programs  should  recognize 
the  need  for  comprehensive  planning  on  the  State  lewl  and  should  discourage 
a  fragmented,  overlapping  program  of  development,  Federal  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams should  also- encourage  new  and  innovative  solnutlons  to  tho  serious  pro- 
blems that  face  our  educational  systenw. 

-    Miximum  administrative  slmpli  ficat  ion  of  planninj^,,  application,  allocation, 
accounting  and  report  Ing  procedures  for  all  cojisjjI  i  dat  ioil  of  grants  Is  not  sub- 
verted through  detailed  administrative  requirements.  Kvery  effort  should  be 
made  to  develop  the  necessary  fiscal  and  admi  n  is  trat.ive  capaci  ty  Un  the  States  , 
to  effectively  assume  rcsponslb 1 1 i ty  for  consol idat ed ; grant-in-aid!  programs . 

Finally,  us  your  Committee  will  also  be  dealing  wltli  the  entlire  impact 
aid  situation,  I  hope  you  will  examine  closely  Section  5(d)(2)  of  J'Hj-H7A. 
.;    This  section  prohibits  States  from  considering  Impact  aid  payments  in  deter- 
mining the  el  igibi  1  i  ty  of  a  local  school  district  for: State  education  aid.  The  : 
Governors  believe  that  this  provis i on  i n  the  law  is  an  Impediment  to  State  , 
■    efforts  on  behalf  of  provi'Jing  greater  equal  i  x.at  ion  of  educat  Ion  expend  I  tu  res  .  ^ 
,.  We  urge  Congress,  therefore,  to  repeal  this  Section  and  thereby  permit  PL787A  funds 
.1  to  be  counted  as  local  school  contributions.;  :    .  :  |- 

I  understand  that  the  Kducation  Subcommittee  will  hear  testimony  on  scliool 
finance  sometime  during  Suptember.  The  (governors'  Conference  has  devoted  con- 
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hKli>ral)U>  I  ir.f  l«i  llir  viiu-rit  ion  of  ^'liutr.il  ion  i  IrMni.'i;  ri't*»rm  arul  wuuJJ  jpjirt'cIiiLo 
lUi  opfivvrlun  i  I  y  to  jpptMV  bi-fori*  your  Cotruni  i  u-tf  lo  discuss  ihis  imporlJiit  sulijcTt.' 
1  w(»uUl  he  it  VMU  uvulii  iiifonti  us  once  tin*  hcsirin^  d:ili?s  liavt*  bcen  sel 

so  1  oaii  afraiu;o  lo  liovc  a  (.*.»vfnior  tirsiUy.  : 


Most  sincerely , 

Charleii  A.  Kyrley 
Director 
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:   STATT.'KKNT  OS  IMPACT  AlVi 
Richard  Triplett,  Superintendent  of  Schools 
Bellevue,  Nebraska 


The  major  criticism  of  P.  L.  874  has  been  that  Impact  funds  often  go  to   ^  = 
"wealthy"  districts  which  have  little  real  need  for  them.     The  authorization 
legislation  currently  In  effect  Is  written  under  the  assumption  that  need 
acccvtpanles  Impaction;  that  a  federal  responsibility  exists  regardless  of 
financial  ability  of  the  school  district  that  Is  affected.     If  funds  rhouild* 
In  fact»  go  only  to  districts  which  have  financial  need,  that  Intent  should  be 
expressed  In  the'  authorization  language.    This  has  never  been  done.    This  Is 
very  difficult  to  accomplish  because  of  the  great  variation  In  state  and  local 
tupport  plans  for  educa'ilon  throughout  the  United  States.    A  provision  that 
Impact  funds  bp  distributed  on  a  need  basis  was  Incorporated  Into  the  Battellc 
report  but  was  given  little  consideration  by  the  Congress. 

Various  other  proposals  have  been  made  which,  It  Is  claimed,  would  reduce 
the  awount  of  funds  required  and/or  would  divert  them  to  the  needy  districts, 
itoong  them  are; 

^     I.     Diacontlnue  "b"  funding  entirely.    This  would  accomplish  a  reduction 
in  the  amount  ^f  funds  required.     However,  every  stutJy  of  consequence  that 
hat  been  made  of  P.  L.  874  con^iludes  that  many  "b"  districts  are  In  desperate 
need  of  the  funds.     The  half-rate  established  for  "b"  pupils  Is  based  upon 
scuni  cccncffitc  theory . 

2.  Prorate  funding  among  less  Impacted  districts,.     This  has  been  the 

,        practice  for  the  past  several  yea'rs  with  the  100%,  90Z  and  73%  provision. 
While  this  has  a^^erted  disaster  for  most  highly  Impacted  districts,  It  has 
7io  rational  from  the  standpoint  of  economic  t?icory  or  equity.     It  Is  purely 
a  political  comprcmilse.  i 

3 .  Priority  of  funding  for  dependents  of  those  In  uniformed  services. 
Ttils  was  proposed~by  the  adtinlstratlor.  In  the  budget  message  a  few  years 
ago.     Such  action  could  conceivably  reduce  to  tero  the  funding  for  non-      ,  :  . 
military  pupils,  regardless  of  the  degree  of  impact  oi  of  the  financial  : 

;     ability  of  the  district.    Some  distinction  should  be  made  between  "b"  : 
civilian  and  "b"  military  If  fund*  must  be  reduced; 


•Jir.s 
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4. 1    R.I  1  sing  t  ho       I  pi  hi  1  j  ty  JmjtvIMjji^.     Ilils  is  >i  loRlc.il  approach  for  ; 
roduclnj?  iho  lundlni:,  r  t<^'u  i  r  f-nifnl  bul  h.is  no  :»*  1     1  onshi  p  to  ncod.  Thrrc 
scfws  to  b*;.  1  i  1 1 !»' I  lo^tlc  tn  »'st.iSn     Idl*  the  qinllfvinp  porc«'nt.ip«'  ,if  three  , 
percent,     U  -'js.  at  oiu*  tirt'.    nx  pot;-r-nt.     11u'  ••SO  pupil  iriniTr.uin  also  has 
little  to  support  It  in  tfnr.s  o>   lo^ic.     It  could  «ts  w#.'U  br  .ilmost  any 
other  number,     lite  *»lfccl  of  Iht*  ^50  pupil  ii.inlntin;  has  bfen  lo  qualify  many  ■ 
distrlct5  vUh  a  very  \c»u'  ptTCt'nt .iRe  of  iir,p»icHpn. 

5.    Ab'gorpt  Ion  of  ^  spoc'I  f  I<'d  percontaee  nf  pup  I  Is  (perh.;<pit.  iho  nat  lonal 
avorafie  Impnct  Inn)  bet  ■ire  .Tny  p.iyrent  I  s  p<de  f cr  the  ren.t lncl»'-i .     Tb.is  is  a 
logical  approach  Rlno*'^  It  can  be  assumed  that  pA^yment  s  should  he  mad**  'C»rtly. 
for  pupils  In  excesfl        the  average  degree  of  Itr^i^act  Ion.     Apaln,  this  has  . 
little  connection  with  financial  need  but  It  does^  reduce  payntontu  to  all 
distr  icts,  with  the  gre.iter  reduction  In  1  Igh:  ly  impacted  districts, 

b.     Phase-oet  of  "h"  pur  lis.     Senator  L?ni.ilnlck's  bill  to  phase-out  "b** 
pupils. over  four  consecutive  years  of  attendance  vowld  provide  some  protection 
for  "b"  military  pupils  since  the  military  families  are  a  mobile  group.  It 
would  reduce  the  funds  required,  would  bear  no  relation  to  need  and  could 
cause  an  accounting  nightmare.     It  would  force  reduction  of  some  part  of  the 
"b"  military  funding. 

7.     El Imlnate  payments  for  b-outs  or  for  b-out  clvl  Hans.     This  has  lltt  le 
justification  In  equity  or  economics.     B-outs  have  the  same  Impact  upon  a 
district  as  the  b*ins.     There  Is  no  relation  to  need.     It  would  reduce  the 
amount  of  funds  required. 

,  3«     Make  payments  to  states  rather  than  districts.     This  would  not  affect 
the  amount  of  funding  required.     It  Is  based  on  the  assumption  that  state  aid 
plans  treat  the  districts  equitably  within  a  state.     Thlals  contrary  to 
established  fact  as  evidenced  by  court  decisions  throughout  the  nation  which  \ 
Indicate  that  state  aid  plains  do  discriminate  among  districts.  i 

Al  low  the  states  to  tatcc  P.  L.  87A  funds  Into  cons Idera'd  Ion  In  the 
various  state  aid  plans.     In  cases  where  wholly  adequate  and  fully  funded 
ttatt  aid  plans  exist,  this  may  he  equitable  provision.    Such  plans  are  a 
dlstlncr  minority  at  the  present  time.     In  many  states^  the  federal  rate: 
decreases  as  the  amount  of  state  aid  Increases,  so  that.  In  effect,  the 
rate  forr.ulj  takes  J.ntc  consideration  the  etste  aid  In  determining  the 
federal  paymei.*:.     If,i  for  example^  Nebraska  were  to  take  the  federal  P.  1.  874 
payment  Into  account  In  determining  the  state  aid  payment,  this  would  bank- 
rupt our  district  finder  the  present  state  aid  formula. 

In  sunsoary :  ■  i  ■■ 

(1)  If,  In  distributing  federal  Impact  funds,  financial  need  «hould  be 
the  prime  consideration,  then  this  should  be  so  stated  in  the  author-  . 
Icatlou  language.     This  would  lead  to  some  sort  of  an  equalization 
fomnila  similar  to  many  state  aid  plans,  a  very  complex  process. 

(2)  ttie  provisions  of  the  Soldier  and  Sailors  Relief  Act  and  the  practice 
of  tax'-free  base  exchanges  for  nllitary  personnel  establish  without 


question  that  a  distinction  between  tnll Itary  dependents  and  civilian 
dependents  must  be  m^de  In  the  "b"  category  when  funds  ore  reduced 
below  current  authorization  levels. 

If  the  amount  of  funding  provld<*d  <innually  must  be  reduced,  provision 
for  full  funding  for  depeidcnts  of  those  In  the  uniformed  services 
should  be  tnadc,  regardless  of  whether  "a"  or  "b"  pupils  are  Involved, 


TESTIMONY  ON  LEGISLATION 
FOR  PUBLIC  LAWS  87^  AND  8l5 


Presented  by 

HOWARD  R.  DUNNM5,  SUPEKOTEJDnir 
AIR  ACADHW  SCHOOL  DISTOICT  NUKBffi  WOflY 
UNXTH)  OTATES  AIR  FORCE  ACADWY 
COLORADO 


To  ' 

:    ^  UNrraD  STA1ES  SDJATE 
CCrfOntE      LABOR  ArP  PUBLIC  WEVARE 

suB-copwrriEE  chauwwi 

SENATOR  CIAIBORKfi  PEIX 


Sept«*er  Ik,  1973 
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:        :    Air  Acadery  Schuol  District  #20,  United  States  Air  Force  Acadenv, 
Colorado,  was  created  on  Julj  1,  1957,  enconpassing  all  of  the  IWted 
States  Air  Force  Acaderny  as  '.vll  as  an  additional  100  square  rrlles 
of  area  surrounding  the  Acadenor.    Oio  of  the  reasons  for  the  creation 
of  this  new  School  District  was  to  provide  for  the  edi^ation  of  children 
of  nllitary  personnel  assigned  to  the  Air  Force  iicaderny.   During  the 
sixteen  years  of  its'  existence,  an  excellent  relationship  has  existed 
anong  the  patrons  of  the  District,  both  civilian  and  military.  ■ 
cctnblnlng  resources  IVon  Public  law  87^  and  815  with  those  from  local 
taxes  and  state  sources,  the  School  District  has  bten  able  to  provide 
an  educational  prop^am  thit  has  been  acceptable  to  the  najorl'cy  of  the 
patrons. 

The  School  District  is  p(?esently  corprlsed  of  1,260  federally 
owned  housing  units  on  the  Air  Force  Acader^  and  approxlrBtely  2200 
single  family  hemes  outside  but  near  the  Air  Fon'e  Acadeny*   A  large 
portion  of  the  families  liviiig  off  base  are  either  military,  retired 
military,  or  civilian  employees  at  the  Air  Force  Academy,   At  present 
there  is  no  industrial  or  conrcrclal  property  %irlthln  the  School  District 
and  the  prospects  for  any  Industry  or  sizable  business  coming  Ifito  the 
District  are  rather  rwiote  because  imch  effort  has  been  made  to  keep 
zoning  at  the  residential  and  a0:»icultural  i  level »   The  Air  Force  Acadeiiv 
ccrplex  adequately  serves  the  comerclal  needs  of  over  half  of  the 
School  District  patrons » 
;   :  The  under  appropriating  of  PL  87^  fundr.  that  h»5  taken  place  in  ' 
■ :    receit  years  (along  with  the  elimination  of  PL  8l5ifWKl3)  has  created 
financial  problcKis  for  the  District  *   "Rie  fact  that  the  District  laist 
,  :  buUd  a  budget  and  levy  a  local  tax  several  months  before  the  definite 
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'tiltfily  Ifliiacted''  district.   When  the  PL  87^  authorization  level  , 

decx^aaes  without  sufficient  notice^  i^t  ct^ates  an  lj;fx)sslble  situation. 

If  thm  Is  sufficient  Infonnatlon  available,  a^juatiKnta  to 
either  expenditures  or  to  the  local  property  tax  can  be  att«^yted  In  ; 
order  to  balance  the  bi«S^.   Othezvlse  the  cr?.v  recourse  is  to  operate 
a  deficit  budget  and  of  course  this  situation  a  coivomM  each  year. 
Air  Acadeny  Schx)l  District  has  ej^rlenced  this  situation  in  recent 
years  and  at  present  Is  facing  a  deficit  of  over  $200,000  on  a  budget 
of  il  million  dollars. 

The  foUowliM?  table  show  that  durlr«  the  1972-73  sci^ool  jraar  58.81^ 
of  the  student  enrollmit  of  the  District  ms  federally  connected  itfiUe 
federal  revenue  aw5e  up  26.01  of  the  total  revenue.   IMs  is  not  nscetaarily 
to  Infer  ttet  thece  two  percentages  need  to  be  at  the  sane  level,  but  the 
i^latlonshlp  between  the  two  Is  charging  each  year  with  the  difference 
beccwlng  ^ater..-' 


Sources  of  Revenue 

f  of  Ibtal 

Federal! 

$  958,686.00 

26.01 

;  State  ' 

$1,857,585.00 

50.5* 

Local  i 

$  859.302.00 

Category 

No.  of 'Styif^^M 

^  i#  Total 

3A    (Living  on  Acadwy  > 

38.1« 

3B    (UnlfoitKd  Service) 

660 

,    3B    (Civilian  fhPl^fC-^^^esJ) 

308 

€.6% 

:       All  Other 

1930 

The  SchK)l  District's  aasessed  valuation  is  20  million  dollars.  QUe 
mill  of  tax  wlli  raise  less  than  5  dollcrs  per  pi4>il.   The  diatrict  has 
'  been  aaid  ifUl  contlnu-s  to  belbonded  to  the  le^  limit  In  an  atteivt  to  ; 
construct  the  necessary  school  buildings.: 
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We  have  attracted  an!  naliitalred  a  good  teachli^  staff,  however  . 
our  salaries  are  dropping  sJ^ficantly  below  the  asOarles  In  the 

neighboring  districts  and  ^  are  losing  s<iae  good  teachers  to  other 
■.  *  schools. 

T^e  annual  threat  of  suddenly  eliminating  payments  for  B  Category 
students  Is  a  constant  concern  to  ii^chool  District  TWenty.  ^  It  wold 
certainly  be  catastrophic  to  the  District's  budget,  should  the  FWeral 
Ooverment  decide  to  totally  de!iete  these  payments  all      one  year. 
Any  revision  In  Public  law"3'/^"mst  provide  sufTlclent  advance  infoiim- 
tlon  re^rfitng  any  z^ictlon  In  payiiif>nts,  to  allow  the  various  Statei 
and  School  Districts  every  possible  opportunity  to  search  for  sources 
of  revenue  to  replace  these  funds ^  »\5n  other  words,  any  reduction  In 
funds  for  B  students,  rust  be  gradually  achieved  over  a  period  of  tljw  . 
Involving  several  budget  years.   As  expressed  by  Senator  Peter  H. 
Donlnlck  rrom  Colorado,  'Yany  of  our  highly  Ijipacted  school  districts 
cannot  stand  the  'cold-turkey'  withdrawal  of  federal  Tun m  Tor  !^ibllc 
:  law  87^  and  continue  to  operate''.   Air  Acadeny  School  District  TVienty 
Is  one  of  those  districts  he  was  describing.  ^ 
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SIIIUKCT;     P.  1.,  ii74  AUTH0UI/-AT10N 
Li:ClSLATION 

UATlC:     September  14.  1073 


AlK.  CHAIllMAN  AND 

DISTINGI  ISIIKU  MKMRKKS  OK  TIIIC  COMMITTJiE: 


-   Jtftt  Cvwt 


1  aiji  I..  Orvillc  Calhoun.  Associate  Superinlendont.  Ouval  County 
Srhools,  .lacksoMVili*.',  Florida.    I  am  also  Vice-President  of  tlie  . 
Federal  Impjct  Schnol  Ciroup.    1  appreciate,  the  opportunity  to 
present  testimony  in  support  of- authorixing  IcgislatiorJ  to  extend 
Uie  l\       ti74  Impact  Kducatioii  Program  f(»r  five  years. 


•  fS'ON  *  : 
•tC  OV  4 


•  tCION  • 

•  ••n  • 

•  (COM  •  : 


IMembcrs  of  this  Committee,  I  am  sure,  will  remember  that  ap-! 
proximately  twenty -tiirec  years  ago  (1950).  m'any  months  were 
devoted  to  |iublic  liearings  in  an  oilort  to  develop  equitable  legis- 
lation for  the  K'idcral  Government  to  discharge  its  responsibility 
tlirouyh  payment  in  lieu  of  taxes  on  tax  exempt  federal  property 
in  partially  financing  a  program  for  the  children  of  its  employees 
both 'military  and  civilian.    In  recent  years  in  considering  appro- 
priations for  Public  Law  B74,  the  Administration  has  recommended 
reductions  in  payments  for  category  "iV  pupils  and  particularly 
those  of  civilian  employees.    It  is  difficult  to  understani  the  Ad- 
ministration's proposals  to  eliminate  civilian  empBoyee  depen- 
dents.   These  dependents  have  the  same  entitlement  to  educational 
opportmiities  as  the  military. 


0«*>*o.t  •  c«  •••• 

,  «*>><^q'iM- .  DC  »6i' 


As  you  know,  the  basic  r>iason  for  federal  payments  to  school  dis- 
tricts under  Public  Law  874  is  that  federal  propeHy  is  tax  exempt 
and  school  districts  receive  no  financial  sup|)ort  from  this  prop- 
^  erty  oUier  tiian  tlirouijii  tlie  subject  legislation.   Past  research  has 
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.  rovoiiloci  llKti  lix-al  la.s  !*(n'i.MiiK;.s  fr-oin  p!'i\':itcly-ov.'nocl  propt.'rty  arc  on  an  ap-  ; 
proximnlo  50-r»0  busis.  Ikmwihmi  llu;  pi;crperty  wlioj'c  the  parctit.s  live  nnd  whcro'  - 
Uiey  w'orU,  Uuis  liu-  piirv.;is  of  cluUlren  wiio  uutli  work  ami  live  on  lodurally-  , 
owned  properly  provifl.-  tu -I Hk.oI  ri'veniro.    Those  prireriLs  who  work  on  feeler-,;: 
al  property  ajv:l  livo  in  {Jrivntoly-ownofi  liomos  do  pay  taxes  on  Ihoir  lioinos. 
Tlujs  ihe  raiionalo  for  tlie  Fodoral  C;o\'ornMu-tu  to  .-nnlsc  per  pupH  payments  on  i 
tho  local  coniribntion  rate  of  conipni-nblo  .scliool  districts,  or  on  tiic  basis  of 
Llio  avorni^(.?  naiiop.ril  local  coniribulion  raic  j'or  Section  3(a)  pwpiLs  and  onc-lralf  . 
ofthe  local  contri'oiition  rate  for  Section  3{b)  pupils. 

Several  studios  have  t)een  made  on  the  Impact  l::dueation  Aid  rro^rram.  The  ^ 
Battello  .Mr.-morial  histitutc,  l''uiaj_  Uonorl  on  School  Systems  in  Fedo r cl l.y~A"f - 
fected  Areas,  DecerniJcr  lOGD,  eontainb;  tlie  following  major  conclusions;  ^ 

Tiie  fedei-al  government  slioiild  continue  to  provide  a  program 
of -school  asoistaneo  in  federally  affected  areas. 

The  ba.sic  fvatur-es  of  the  current  protjram  are  sound.  The; 

basic  mc;  lianism  of  the  ciirreni  profjrani,  namely  counting 

Uie  federally  connected  students  ui  a  district,  calculating  a  , 

per  pupil  payment: for  tlie  district  and  multiplying  tii^  num - 

bor.  of  sUidenls  tjy  iiie  rair?  of  payment,  is  sound.    It  is  capa-  ' 

ble  of  providing  a  reasonable  approximation  of  the  feder'al 

impact  upon  a  distr-ict,  and  is  relatively  siniple  to  administer 

by  comparison  to  alternattvo  nietiiods  considered. 

Members  of  this  Committee,  1  am  sure,  are  well  awareithat  public  education 
and  most  oUier  services  are  experiencing  increases  in  costs.  NOT  decreases. 
The  school  district  cf  Duval  County  arid  odicrs  in  FU)rida  are  depending  on  tlie 
Congress  for  the  conthiuation  of  impact  leLi'islation.    This  program  is  essential 
for  the  support  of  public  education  in  hundreds  oi',  districts  tiiroughout  tlie  nation. 
The  criticism  of  tiio  program  seems  to  be  centei'ed  ar'ourfd  the  school  tiistricts 
in  "the  Washington,  D.  C.  area.    This  opposition,  we  believe,  is  unfounded  as 
these  school  districts: are  faced  witli  tlie: same  financial  problems  as  in  other  . 
parts  of  the  nation  where  employment  property  is  federally-owned  and  tax  ex-  ■ 
ompt.  _  ■ 

The  Duval  County  District  Boa r-d  of  Education  strives  to  maintain  the  hi^jhest  ■ 
educational  program  possible,  however,  even  under  the  present  level  of  funding 
from  Public  Law  874  and  with  additional  local  and  state  funds  made  available  for. 
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1073-74,  -wf  ni'f;  o.Npcj'irncip.i^  riiuuicinl  rlifl'icuJUes  because  of  inrintioiKifv  costs  in 
alnio.<i  evijry  ar*e:T  in  ilje  ('cindiNVi  v)t'  iho  scIk^o)  p''nj.[rnms  sucli  :i.s  the  inrrrcnsos  hi 
a  fcv  of  t-ho  i*olIov.'in.;Mtcr!r;:   I'liel  oil,  elccti-ic  powur*  paper  i^oods,  scliool  lunch 
iinlk,  pupil  u-ansportaiion,  laboi- costn:,  iJic. 

As  montiunod  pr'oviously,  sinct.'  1950  ricliool  impact  Icyislatiun  Ims  been  and  siill  is 
one  oi'  bur  inip<,n'ki.nt  spurc.'es  of  rc;v*enuc.    You,  of  course,  know  that  I'liis  is  n  pi'o'- 
grani  thni  is  inoxponrfive  to  ndniiniater,  it  h:\»  ijcon  fi-eo  of  I'cd  tape  and  i-catriciions 
and  its  loni^  life  wiili  only  :i  few  minor  chruiEjes  is  an  cxrunple  of  Uie  Coni^rcss  i*cc- 
ogni/.ing  the  federal  responsibility  in  prov'idijig  financial  assistance; wliich  is  oUicr- 
jWise  nut  available  to  local  school  districts.  , 

We  urge  ycmr  fnvorabl consideration  for  tlie  I'eenaeimcnt  of  this  proijram  for  at' 
least  a  five-year  period  of  lime. 

.1  sincerely  thank  yon  for  the  opportunity  to  present  these  statements  on  behalf  of  the 
sehool  disti-ici  of  Duval  Cntrnty,  l-'lbrida  and  on  behalf  of  the  students  who  will  re- 
ceive tile  educational  benefits  therefrom. 
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scHoa  Disn?o  a 


Ohi',ir!r.an  oi*  t;ho  iiducaiioii  bubcoui:..il cec 
T:ie  Ir.ited  btateo  .ver.n'Le 


22b  WEST  ORANGE  STREET 
LANCASTER,  PENNSYLVANIA  17«04 
(717)  393-38V1 

ADULT  tWRICHVENT  CENTER 
EugiMie  L.  Maileir«i,  Director 


rell: 


I  v;aii  hnv'V'y  to  p.o'oe  ar.  .itei:i  in  the  ;iev;ripc)per  wiiei-e  you  had: 

naoe  a  ytaienent  'co  the  ei'i'ect  :i;i;a"l  ^rtisidem  iCixon's  flans 

to  cou:bine  lund.v  I'or  :najor  I'eaerai  cOLtCation-aid  urorrams 

into  one  bif/  rovoniie-snarui,-.-  ri-ant  has  little  chance  oi^  ;  ; 

n:i5:?.^a/'"  boi'ore  the  otar-;  of  trie  vie\i  I'lRcal  year.  • 

i  am  qi'.ito  conccn;Gc:  about  the  L»i':*ect  Ivevonue  Jh.ai*inr  v;ill 
h.avo  on  /-.dull  lirifjic  rkiucation.    At  the  present  tine  the  U.S. 
Oi'i'ice  01*  .viuoation  opei'atoJl  Adult  E'!,sic  i^ducation  t:u:'OU<:h 
th"e  S'caLG       art::'.ijnt;  oi'  riviucaiion  to  the  local  sc.iool  districts,  ; 
■Jnis  ;;i'0.'- ra;:;  ha«  been  exc':;od  ijif ly  ei'i^ective  On  the  local  ].ev<?l.  : 
I  don  * -0  know  of  any  vi*o.'TL::n  v.-hero  rioro  riollara  are  apent  on 
educaoion  at  t:;o.  local  level  uith  a  miniaUxi  oi"  overiioad  t:ian 
ur;0  .ndult  BacsLn  .-.d ideation  Act.  oi'  1V66.     In  Pennsylvania  :;.ore 
V.'.-?  ,4'-.<.0Q  noo.-'Jo   :oar:Ufd  to  rnac!  and  ■..■rite  and  i;fid  ojv  ovtuni  ttos 
•CO  conti:uie  their  ed-  catlon  un  lo  .i-rh.  bcj:ool  Equivalency  on  a 
buc^ret  of  only  w4 ,000, 000. 


he:'v  ir;  j«anc 

.'.lere  -•;ill 
tho  cii 


r,  ler,  hevenue  siirivinn  :i^:i.s  alv/aya  iJccn  used  to 
3  and  Guenainf:  by  local  r*overn::ient3.    'Jhe  conser-va tives 
ot  \.iic  revunue  wl^.rinf;  to  cor.tiTiue  pro^raiiis  that  help  . 


;ad  van  tared , 


1  v;ould  like  to  y^lead  v:it:;  you  that  every  ei'i'ort  be  5;ade  in  ^ 
tiie  ;iiniiec  Statei^.  ijcnate  to  sur:\:ort  ..dult  Basic  education 
and  to  kee-^  the  learn in,s'  Center^,  opc-ratint^  all  over  t.;o  cou;itry 
tiiat  allow"  adults  to  attend  day  or  evening  and  receive -instruction 
f  ron  i;-12. 

In  jjancaster  vnere  -.ve  :i:ive  a  lai^?;^'  huei'to  kican  population,  : 
10;'^'  of .  si.e  nbn-rJn;-lli-3n  £j;:eai:in/;  population  have  leair.ed 

Ihluflvoii  an^:  ,-:outeii  ;joby.    AJiOther  100  r.ave  naused  t.-.eir  xJ^.iver'r- 
e::ai.:ination  and  been  able  ; to  drive  to  better :  ,iob:3-  .  About  90",^ 
Oi.  our  ..Ih  (.. or »:  "incentive  rrOt-r;.-.  )  students  have  ,-etteh  better  ,  ; 
joaf;,  ,<.;Gno  or.  t;;  Co!.^.cto' i-nu  rottc:.  o:.'i'  Oi'  v.»el::*are.     -;i:e  ; 
Tai;:.a.:  'o  /.j:.or»(h:iont  jir  ii  '>raotically  dcw^.royed  tiie     Ih  nro."'rain: 
forcinf';  t-.t:;..        la.-ie  doadena  .jobf.:  .t.-.at  will  lea    t.-:eri:  back 

■  ■  to  ,;el:;'ire,  .  ■ 


Our  country  still  has  a  lot  oT  dlsadyanuu;ed  people,  and 
Adult  Rinic  jiducution  has  done  more  to  iielp  them  help 
then^selves  tr;an  any  o-i;h'.;r  :)ro'^ram  thiit  came  out  of  the  . 
1960 's. 

I  have  a  set  of  slides  on  .the  Adult  iinriciiinent  Center 
which  in  25  minuses  tellr.  the  story  of  how  a  ^-ood  ABIi 
prorram  works  in  a  middle  sliced  American  city",  ohould 
you'  ever  need  testimony  from  the  local  level* about  the 
positive  refjultn  of  Adult  Basic  .-Idu-ation,  Dlease  let 
•ne  kr.ow.  ,  ; 

You. know  rn>  brother,  the  Rev.  David  L.  Madeira,  who  '  ■ 
is  pastor  c:*  the  Barrinfton  Baptist  Cimrch  in  Barrinz-^ton, 
Khode  Island.     I  am  confident  that  you  are  interested  in 
supporting  those  pro('rams  started  during:  the  Johnson 
Adniinistrat-i  on  that  have  been  iiif^hly  successful. 


Director 

Adult  Basic  Education 

P.y,  Our  learning?  Center 'p  ware  awarded  an  av;ard  as  : 
bei.n^r  i-ne  oi'  the  2  0  ber,t  in  the  United  States. 
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.    St'tiaKH'.  Il.\'r.\\v.\v.  Tlir  siihcninmiuci'.  wiil  inow  luljourn,  subject 
totluM'all  ortlif  Chair. 

:  :  [lluMvnpon  nl  1 1  :riUiiJii..tho  ii(\Mriiiuv\V!i.s  ■  .  - 
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KleiiMMUnry  and  Secondary  Im1iic;i1  ion  AnuMnlnHMiis  nl*  !!)7:!  and 
Holt^^r  Sdionis  Ad  of  107:5 


i       ^1     -  :  THURSDAY.  OCTOBKK  4,  107:V 

!.'    ■  U.S.  SicxATi-:.        :.    '  "  ■  '■ 

SuKCnM  M  rri  KK  ox  l'j)ri'A'r li >N 
OF  Tin:  ( I  vAKiH:  AXn  Pi/uKu:  \\'i:Lh\\iu:. 
i  '\Vashnuih)!KD.C,  : 

:      .  ;  Tiii^  suiK'oinniittco.  wwW  pnrsiinni  io  noH»'i',  in  rnoni  Gi'(>2.  Dii-lcson 
;  .  Ollicc  HuiMina*.  Si'iiMini-.  ( 'L'iUmu'iU'         |  sulK-onniiiliiH' chnii*- 

iniin  I  pri'sifliiiir. 

.   S(*njitor  Tkll.  Tlu'  SiilK-oniDnt  (I'o  on  Kdiii'Mi  ion  will  conu*  to  ordor. 

Our  lir.sl'.  u*i(n('is>  todiiy  on  i  In*  snl)j(M'l  ()f  clrnvontiirv  :iniLs(MH>ml:nT 
-Sr'hool  iiniUKT' is  Dr.  Jool  1  W-rkv,  'li  reel  or.  MducMl  ionji!  I  'innnct^  nnd 
;  ('iov(>.rn:in<'(»  rroirrnni,  l^olicv  1  n.^til nl im)!' 1  Ik^  SyrMcn.Si'  I  i rii\*(M'.sit  r  IJc-- 
search  Corp.  *  " 

STATEMENT  OF  JOEL  BERKE,  DIEECTOR,  EDUCATIONAL  FINANCE 
.  AND  GOVERNANCE  PROGRAM,  POLICY  INSTITUTE  OF  THE  SYRA- 
:     CUBE  UNIVERSITY  RESEARCH  CORP.  ; 

.         ]>KK-Ki-:.  ^^r.  Chili rnjiuK.T  lunDr.  ,loel  Kcrlco  from  1  liivSyracn.so 
:   Uiii\'ersit".y  K('Si?iu"cli  CorjK 

i  r  am  hrrc  (his  niornini:  on  n,iy  own  IndiMlf  :ind  ihril'  (d'  niy  rcsc'K'ch 
f   f'ollonirue.  Prof,  .Micluiol  \\\  Kirsi  ol\S(;nirorcriI.,Tniv(.'.rsil".y. 
;  '  :;A\'c  arc  |>V»n.sod  to  liave  yoirr  uu-iiaiion  io Conie  to  ialk  to  yon  this 
:   inorniiiir  abont  the  rosnlts  oT  onr  rc>i^oar<:h  and;  how  (hoy  ri»hdo  to  Iho 
:  iMMlorai  rohi'.  particnhirly  in  rcL^ai-d  (o  int  rastnto  0([nal izat  ion  of 
•     :School  (\\-j)(vidilur('san(l  finaii^:ial  ari\Mni:(Mn(M^ 

:  r  want-  to  (Mn])hasizo  that;  t  ho  .sponsors  of  on r  rosoarch.  the  varion.s 
i  fonndjitions.  Stale  irovornnKnil.s.  and  i  ho  ILS.  Odiro.  oT  Eihicat  ion,  aiv. 

■  'jn  no^  way  rcf5])onsii)hv  for  our  statonionls  toihiy.  AVc  spoak  a.s  i)r'i\'ato 
\  individuals.  ;  ,  . 

■  AYo  have  a  .slaronioni;  which  I  will  loa  f  t  hrouLd^  and  .snhunarizc.  Init  I 
.  ,  woulfl  lik(»  in  hnvo  it  inf^ortcd  in  tluv  record  in  its  entirety  \vith 

■  your  i>ei'niission. 

Senator  Vv,\a,.  The  stai onient.'  will  ]>e  inserted  in  fidl  in  the  record  ati 
the  conclusion  of  your  t'(\stiniony.  ; 

M!r.  I^KHKi:.  We  may  have  an.  ap])endix  or  t,wo; which  the  connnitte(v 
n)ay  find  nsid'nl  which  contaiji  some  previous  articles  of  our.s. 

■  ■  (2175)'' 
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:y,\\\  lU;i{KK.  AVholiuM'  iluvl^Mlrnil  (li)\-0!'miuMii  wili  assist; Sliilcs' to 
.:  .    :i^UnVinnlc       \\\vi\\\\\\\\Ayy>  invtru-UMU.  \\\\{\  irrniloiuil  mothods  by  wliich 
.../most  pF  tiuMu  linaniM'  piiblir  scliools  (oday  is.  iu  our  vic»\v,  our  oT  \\n\ 
inn.sl:  ('j'iti('al^'dnt^in()iud  qiirst i(His  fariuLMho  rV)ii<^^  •  ; 

Duiinir  ibc  last  'j  yrars.  rnnrl  i^asi'S  and:<M)inmissi(m  ri'porls  ha  vc  I<m1 
ij.s  1()  a  \\-nl(M'slu'd.  a  poinl.  at  whicli  tluTi*  is  far  lii'catiT  pnhru*  iiiuh'r-  _ 

■  ■  '    ■  staiirliiiL^  oT  du'  prohlciiis  nj' Siati'  sysliMiis  orschool  (inanco  than  at  aiiv.  . 
;  titluM*  time  in|Anu'rii'an  Instory.  ^ 

■s  .  A:-  1  am  siii'r  yon  I'^rall.  I'Von  in  Ihr  /\0(/r/(/f/e.v  (*as(»..  in  wliii'li  tlui  ■ 

Sn|>riMn<'  CoMtM.  saiil  t  luvrc  Is  no  ronst  it  nl  ional  riLTlii  to  inorpiiiablc ': 
I  .  ,      sriiool  llnan<  c  syslrni.  i  htn'o  was  viny  clear  condiMnnat ion  of  tluj  \v:iy 
i  ;  :      ihai-  Stads  aiv'  .•nnvntly  sup[»oi"t iiiir  tbinr  schools  in  tho  lua jorify 
; ,      ■  opinions.  .  ■ 

...  Fn  ilir  \v('i;ks  ( hat  foih^wiMl  Mu»  /iOf//'Jf/i/(\^  rase,: a  mnnbor  oF  States  : 
i    .  rook  tin  th(*  rliall(Mi.L''<»  whirh  tlu'  ^'owvi  pnt  \o  tlioni,  \yliirb  was  to  w- 

■  :  1;      form  (lioso  iiuMpiitabJc  syshMiis.  Tln'ri'  ^vas.  markiMl  )>roi:'i'(\ss  in  sonuj 
-  I  ■     oF  tlu'Sf*  Stairs  toward  »Mp^al  r<!r.rat  ion  o|)])ori  nniiy  and  towai^d  an 

rqnali/ation  'd'  tax  bnrdrns.  biii most'  Slat(»s  ha\"(»  not  movrd.  In  mosi;  . 
^  ■  ■  ,  ?<tai.rs,  pari  irnlarly  ihr  larL^-  infbistriar'ni*l:>an  St atrs,  the  imp(»t iis  t 

rrFor^n  is  si  vinird  \)r  sh-wiu!  l)y  iniinvsts  t  hat'  iMMirtii:  From  oxisi  in«r  ; 
laws  and  bv  I'm*  iint  ial  .'o^t s  oF  shi  t't  iiiir  to  a  I'aiivr  systrni. 
.  ■  So  wt*  boiicvc  ijiat  ':i  iids  stall*  td'  i'lHairs,  tli»*  iTilr*  uiat  ihr  Fi"(liM'a1  ■ 
:   novriainu-nt  plays  ran  br  iilu*  rril  ical  Faotor.  1  F  Coiiiirrss  ilrsiu'iis  aid 

pi-oii'rams  toisri*\  r  as  li'vcrs  Fur  nrrdrd  ^hanl^'(^  it  can;  wifli  rrlatix'tdy  ; 
i.  . modest  rrsom't't's  shi  Ft:  i  In*  iMit  b'r  l>alanro  in  AnKM'iran  srliool  rnnvnro. 

Ft  ;i*aii  aid  tlu'  many  Stairs  iliat  sri'i<  jo  niov(^  srlnMil  f\mdiiiir  toward  ' 
;    morr.  rlasiir^and  i^qnitablr  tax  basi-s  and  in  tlisl  ribiiU^  vicliool  F\nids  in; 
i.  ;  ,    ::  irroat  prrt] portion  to  tlir  rdnrational  ncnls  oF  indivi<bial  rOnnmmirirs  ; 
and  of  indi\  idnal  Si'ltobls.  ^  ^ 

r  miii'bt  intrrjrrl  .  Srnat;or,  thar  t  h.r  St  at  iv  oF  Rhoilr- Island  mnv  w(dl  ■ 
:         l>r!  ono  oF  thos(^  Slalos  wlusr  thr  romnussionrr:  V)v.  Frrd  n.|.i>nrk(Y: 
i^^      who  is  (di-arly  oni'  oF  ilu'i  ontstan*lin;ji.'  rommissionrrs  iin  tJir  NafionV'^ 
1      tloair(U»r:  sn«i''L^<^^d  a  pro^zram  oF  t  bis  sort  a  yea  r  or  t  wo  ano  a  nd  niia'hr. 
.  '.  br  aidr  to  atlopt  il  wit h  liir  si  i iindus  oF  a  I'rdiM'al  |M'Oirram. 

Your  h'iVrr  oF  inviia\ioi^  to  irsiiFy  U^lay  askr<l  us  to  draw  n|)on  (hr. 
rfsr:iivii  t  hat  wi-  bavr- donr  ianil  indiraliv  how  it- rolalt^s  to  tlu^ll'rdrral 
rt^lr.  In  rrspons(\  T nd'i'SSor  Ivi rsi  and  I  ba\*{M;lra wii  on;tln*rr  Fyprsoi*  .. 
■I.  '  sindlrs  w(\  have  h(M'n  doiiin- over  thr  last  ri  yoars.  i  . 

.  ;  One  sri  oF  st  ndios  dr;d i  wit  h  I^'nli-ral  aid  to  (vbicat  ion  anibt he  rr)Ir^ ; 

j;      of  tin*  iMMitM'al  <"io\'iLi'njn(Mi(il  A  srr(;ml  calr^i'firy  of  rcsrarrh  <loalj  with 
Sf-ai{'  slndies,  studies  oF  State  problems  in  si'liool  linaner,  whieh  we ;  . 

■  both  i-oiidneted.  :  .  / 

:'i*he.  tiniM  ty]>e  fd*  research  i  hat  we  will  touch  on  is  our  enrrcMit  work; , 

■  :  inSvhich  w(' ai'(M'\jnniinn^:' l;hrr  ^ffH(u-<  t  hat;  bavt- led  in  receni  aiiontlis  i 

to  tdu-  pas;-ai:"e  r>F  school"  linaner  rid'oi'm  laws  in  seve-ral  Stjitos.  : 
r,e),  me  h['*j\\\  with  a' brie  F;  sunnna  ry  oF  (HW  work*  on  Fedei'al  aid  to; 
■e'fl neat  ion;  ■  ,  ■  _  ■  \^  ,    ^        '  • 

'        First.  \v'e  ar(^  «'oau(hors  r.F  a  hook,  publislu'd  bv  D.  T'.  n'eaih  earlier;  ■ 
I  :  this  year.  ••Fecleral  Aid  to,i  l^'dncai ion  :  Who  l^enofiis?  TVho  flovri-ns?'- ' 
wljich  snmniari'/cd.  a  ii-vrtir  team  '  rcsea  irii  projecl  I  hat  examined 
.  Ft'derai  aid  (It)ws  t(>  hundreds  of  .school  disi  ricis  in  sIa  St  ates,  and  ' 

■  which  (hvcribcd  the  Static  and  dMMlet'ak  |)olil  ical  aiul  :;adininisl  rat  n 
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.  pniV'liccS' rcspoMsihIr  \\)r  (It'lrrniinin,!:'  wliiii  kinds      school  disl  riels 
iroi-  wliMl  ^lmolml^•  ol"  fmiils  IVnm  in;ijor  I^Vdcral  pronfnlnis.  ,  I' 
Mccniisi'  it      impossiMi*  to:  snmiiinri/c  in  ;j  IVw  sent {Mh*(\s  i  lie  Coii-. 
■  r.liisions  of  thjit:  t'\i('nsi\'(' shnly.  mul  Imhmiisc  wc  lirlicN'i*  (lie  nuMnh<vrs 
!  of  this  siiljt'oninntti'c  ni:i y;  Im'  inlci'fstcd -in  ii,        art'  ntlnohinirlM- 
.  Sinnniar-y  of  I  hut  work  Trinn-t  he  (  o'orii'tMown:  Ln  w  .lonriJfil  as  ;in  npponr . 
(Ii.\  lolhis  siijtiMUiMit.  Hntn  tVw  points  ri'lcv'iint  i  o  todny  *s  topic  may  Im 
stiit(Ml  nitliorsiniply. 

Most.  .ini|)ort!int .  pcrlnips.  \\'ns  our  lindini:"  (lint  the  r(dnti\"idy  sni:ill 
pro  port  ion  t  lial  total  l^'odond  n  id  const  it  n(('.<--appro.\innit(dy  T  piMV(-nl. 
«)f  all  (Mitu'sU ional  cxpcndil nrcs — acts  only  as  a  niaririnid  increment,, 
liud  on  ioj>  o/.M  cril  icaily  IhiwedSt  lite  and  local  hase.  \\dnle  t  iile.  1  ol* 
I'lSMA  l)y  itself  con  hi  sei"\"e  ;is  a  nrodel  for  school  Ilnancc,  reform- 
rill  inir  In  n<  Is  (o  iinpo\'erislnM|  ijist  rii-is.  lieleaunercd  cent  rn I  eil  ies. 
and  to  systems  wit  h  the  loLda'st  proport  ions  of  low  income  and  low 
Hc.hio.\"inir  fnipils — ^il  ('f)nst it nt i  s  too  smnll  a  proport  ion  oi'  all  etlnca- 
(ionarexp<Mnlit nres  to  provide  more  t  han  lindliMl  assistani^e  to  many 
of  the  dist  ricts  it  aids.  : 

Moreover,  with  rciiard  lo  school  linance.  (he  \";irious  other  I'^ede ml 
caiei^ories  work'  ;i(  cri»ss  pnr|)oses — often  helpini:"  weiilthy  disfiacfs 
withdow  |)roperty  tax  rati'S  more  than  they  assist  poor  dislricts  witli 
;  hiirh  property  t;ix  rates,  t  hns  oll'set  t  in,i:'  State  al  tianpts  at  iMpialixat  ion. 
Ail  this,  (d"  coni'se.  is  :  not  to  cj-it  ici:M»  t  he  aivhitccts  (d*  t  he  . Fe(?eral  , 
:ca(ei;-ories.  'I'heir  cid(\L^orics  \\*ei'e  ne\*er  intendi'd  lo  a(tack  the  school 
linance  problem  diriM't  ly  . 

Seeond.  bofli  c.f  Us  hnve  di reefed  studies  oC:Stal(*  school  fimnice 
proMoms/ 1  >r.  |l'*)(M'k"  was  codii'cclor  of  sl  ndies  at' t  h(»  Syracuse  I'^nivei"- 
sity  liesearcli  I'ocp.  IVn*  I  he  N;c\v  ^^)i'k  State  Connnission  on  the  cost, 
qnaliiy,  and  fiinincinir  ol"  edncat.ion.  '"P'inaneinir  :  l'a[nal  Kdnca- 
tiiMial  (')ppoi'i  iini(y.''  ]>erk(dey ;  .MeCnlchiin  r^nlilishinu"  T'orp.,  ,I07'3. 
conutliored  with  A.  K. f  iimphell  iiiul  K.  J.  Ooellel;  of  a  ^ndV:  of 
South  Carolina  s.chool  firKUawM  and  of  Texas  scIjooI  finaiice  -is  expert 
witn('ss  IVn*  the  idaini  iti's  in  I  Ih' /i'r><//vr/f/<!,"  rase. 

I^r.   Kirst    was   recently   principal   i:onsnltan(.   for   (he.  Florida 
Go\'e?'nor's  (N^inniit  lee^  {^n  l  addie  Mdncation  whose  reconnnendat  ions 
were  inroi'porate(|  into  Stn(e  law  this  pus(  sj)rinii"and  const  it  ntewhat. 
is  i:"(au.' rally  consiikn-cMl  tlie  mrjdel  sehodi  finance  knv  in  llu:  Nation 
today.:  An<l  wit  ha\*ed)otli  condni'ted  stndies  {"(jc  con i^'ressionaV  com- 
mittees and  the  V..^.  on  ice,  of  Ivlncati/ai  whicli  have  surveyed  broadly 
the  sehool  finance:ipi'f)i»lems  in  ihi*  50  J^iiUes  of  t he  Nat.ion.  ; 
:  /riiesi'  studies  have  hd't.  us  \vith  a  sharp. sense  fd'  the  liscal  ci'is'is  t hat- 
has  been  buiblinii"  fiw  (i\"er  a  dec:id(».  AA"e  ha\*e  scim  sda rini:'  edncatiomd 
eosts  lead  to  I'ont  inna I  iiaa-eases  in  property  tax  ra(.es  and  biu'dcms  and 
to  record  r(\jfM't  ir)iis  ()f  srduiol  t ax  l(»\*i('S  and  i)on(l  issVics. 
■  While  most:  .s<*lioid(lis(ricls  p{M'cei\*e:  re\*enue,  raisinjL::  as  a  prr)b!enr 
in  roalit  vl  sonic  d ist  ricis  ha  ve  harl  to  bear  a  far  la^avier  burden  tluni  ; 
others.  irarrl(*.«t  bit.  appears  t;o  be  ( ! )  la rire -nort  hern  and  nndwi^storn 
central  cities  witii  hejn'v  dcn'iandS:on  theii-  fax  l)ase  for  oMhm"  public 
sei'\;ices:  ami  in  all  re«rion,s,of  tin*  country  (-2)  middie  income  siilMirbs" 
with  li'ftli^  f'oinnuM'cia I  projauiy  and  {'))  impoverished  rural  areas. 

To  un.  J  he  o\'erriflinir  issue  thaf  our  sf  udies  liare  n»vealod  is  (lie 
arbit.rai"\"md;Ure  of  most:  S(a(e/local  sehool  linance  sysfeins.  Cbarac- 
deristicall  v.  (  hey  result  ,  in  hiirhei"  ins  rates  in  poor  d ist  riets  (tliose, 
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,  lloast.  \\h\<\  to  support'  liitrli        I'Mtt's).  arid  w  distfilMitioii  of:  iv.voTmos  : 
for  (Hliicatioii  Hint,  is  a|.  l)(»s(  nin't'hilcd  aiid  ofYtMi  iiinM'scly  ndafod  <o 
Ticod  for  (»durat iotial  S(»fvicos.  Tliiis  cotimuiuirK'S  with  liiirli  pro- 
-   ])orii()ns  of  (diildivu  IVom  miiiorily  LM'onps  otv  iinj)ovi»risli(Ml  liomcs—  .. 
pupils  who.si'  (•duration  iv|)i('ally:  n'(iuir(»s  hiirli  cost  rcsournt;  allo- 
(tatious  lo  comix'nsatc  foi*  iMivironinctdal  disa(l\'auta<r»' — ((»utl  to  Im 
locatod  iu  t.lu»  poor(».si  disti'icis  or  in  those.  lil<(»  hiri^o  (•itit»s  with  com-  ; 
pof  inu'diMnaiids  foi*  olh(M*  luuiiitdpal  si'rvi('(»s.  whicli  find  it  oxm^liTi^ifly 
diflicuH  to  d(M'ol(MTsonnu»s  io  (Mlticai  ion. 

Tn  short-,  onr  studies  of  Slatc/hu*al  school  fiiuincc  prohhMus  rcvoal  : 
a  crisis  in  tho (  quity  and  the  oflicicucy  of  resource  i-aisin_tr  and  alKx'atioii  ; 
in  pnhlic  (Mincation. 

/riu'  third  area  of  our  research  which  is  reh»vant  to(hn*  is  a  proj(»ct. 
.c.ni'1'ont ly  niuhu'way  in  which  we  and  our  C(^lh»ai:*u(»s  at  th(\  Syracuse,  i 
iTuiiversity  l\i'searcli  Corp..  I^oIhm'I  .1.  Go(»ttoh  Dehra  X.  Diener  and  " 
.lay  Afoskowit/..  an*  invcstiirarinir  tiio  factors  which  hav(»  led  to  recont 
■enact  nieius  of  school  linanci*  ivforni  lawsinsix  Stati»s  (Maini»,  Fhirida, 
("tah.  Txan.^as.  ( 'alifornia.  ami  Minnesota)  and  t(M]i(»  pa.ssaiire  hy  the-  .  . 
di^iri.slature  inii  defeai  hy  r(»fereiu1iuu  of  such  h^jLTi-'^hdion  in  Ore^roii. 

U'liih-the  laws  in  eaidiof  these  States  vary,  there  are  c(»rtain  prin- 
ciples whicli  they  share  in  whole  or  in  part  :  {(f)  ufreatei"  .Stati*  a.^^innp- 
J  ion  <")f  School  <M)sts  and.  Iherel'ore.a  shift  away  iVoni  tlu'local  property  ' 

■  tax:  (/;)  a  lessening'  in  the  rauii'e  of  o.vp(»nditur(»  variation  anionic 
districts:  (f)  irreatei- (»(|uarr/at  ion  of  ta.\  !uii'di»ns  from  (listr-ict- to  dis- 
trict :  ((/)  the  retention  of  a  dci:'r(»e  of  local  choice  in  .sett inir  tax  ratios: 
ffO  upper  liniils  on  hx'al  p!V)pert  v  lax  rates:  ('/')  a!lo»'at ions  of  educa- 
tional tM'.sourc<>s  iir  relation  to  (Mlucational  need:  {(/)  ad ju.stnietits  of  . 
State  aid  in  pro|><^i  tion  toi'ost.  nf  li  vinir :  (//)  Stjde  a.ssninption  Of  soni(»-  v 
or  all  construction M'osts:  aiul  f /)  reforuTof  propcuty  tax  a.^.se.ssnuM|t  ; 
procedures.  'The  iirst  four  provisirnis  wei'e  conuuon  to  all  laws;  the 
last- jive  were  jU'esent  in  at  least' one. 

The.  pui*j)o.se  of  thi.s  re.searcii.  however,  is  not  focused  on  th(^  suh- 
stance  of  tlu'  laws  t heni.s<'l ves.  Kather.  the  emphasis  of  the  inve.sti^ra- 
tio!i  is  to  I'xauiine  the  events  and  factors  which  {ir(^  as.sociated  with 
successful  passiiire.  .Vs  a  restdt  we  have  spentv the  la.st.  .several  niontlis 
int(M*yii'W"ipir  h'Lnslator'S.  jrntrnalists.  iiit('rest.  <rrf)up  headers,  and  .staff  : 
of  ri()v(r'noi-s.  h'irislat  iiri's  anti  e(|ucatioir  departments  in  tho.S(v  .sevci^  ; 
Stat(»s.  AMiile  a  fas('iiuitiiii:'  vari('ty  exi.sts  in.  tlar  coiti'Se  of  ev(»nts  m  : 
eaidi  of  t  he  States.  Some  conn n< Ml  themes  euiei'ire. 

First,  we  have  f<Hui(!  (he  I'ole  of  key  h\iLrislators — (»dncation  comniit-  ^  ^■ 
t(»e  chairmen  in  .<oiiie  .States.  Speakers  rd'  the  Mou.se.  and  S(»md(i  major-  ' . 
ity  .leadfU'S  in  otliei'.s- -to'lia ve  heeii  the  most,  ci-itical  fa<'tor  providinir- 
h'adersiiip  in  uiost  of  t  he  .S| at     t  liat-  pa.ssed  sti'oiiir  I'e foi'm  hi  ws.  I'heir  • 
ahilily  t"o  understand  the  prohlcMus  and  the  j»o.ssih|e  .sohitions,  and 
.  their  williuLniess  to  assemhie  the  coalition?,  of  support-  have  hecn  a- 

■  prima }'y  iniiiydient  for  .mic<'e.<.s  in  mo.st  (if  our  States.  ( lovei'uoi's  played'  ■:'^'"'t 
a :  mil jor  r()le  ir.  one  State  that  passed  an  eil'ective  i*efornt  hiw,  hut. 

,  leadershi|.^  was  primarily  leirislative  in  most. 

Seco!ul.  \v(»  have:  looked  inteiisively  at  the  packaire  of  moa.su res  • 
lAvhich  had.  to  hi*  comhined  to  .s(»c.iire  passa^L^e  of  .school  finatu'o.  n^forin :  : 
,  ,]»roperty  tax  relief  jind  I'efortii  in  some  states:  a  numher  of  rehited 
education  iiu'asures  .in  orluu'.^:  sup]»ort-  oi*  repeal  of  measures  only 
itanircMUially  related  in  .st  ilk  others;  I  n  virtually  (» very  cJi.se.,  lio\vcv(^r,  ; 
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l  i  tho  school  liuaiuv  svlnriu  [ik^msihv  did  not  liiivt*.  (Minii.irh  support-  to  ■ 
.  :  i'  pass  in  aiulor  its(»l  1". 

.      Third,  imd  hiMV  wo  touch, on  somiMhiti.^r  thid  shnuhl  he  of  soiiio. 
I    .  iiittMvst.  ill  t  h(v  (lcv<dopMiVut.  ()f  iMMhM'iil  Icu'ishit  ion.  wo  found  Hint  tlu^ 
iDlliUMKV  of  Hiclors  (».\tcriijd  to  norninl  ('(hicMtional  policyivinkintr  in 
:thi»  S(at(»  phtViMl  a  key  roh\ 
^        Thu  most:  ohvions't-'Xtrrnal  factor  at  the  hciriiiiiinir  of  our  investi- 
iration  was  the  iujpact  of  i-ourt  cases.  Srrnfno  cf  nL  nmK'VwWy  or  par- 
ticnlar  Statc  cases  in  M inn(».sora  :uul  Kansas.  !^u(  l hiuv  ari*  other  cx- 
■      tiM-iuil  factors  operatinn-  as  welh  The  role  of  t he  iMlucai i(MHMunniission 
of  the  Stat(»s.  some  of  t  in*  w(»ll-l<iiown  edticat  i(Uial  (inanc(^  studies,  of 
foundaiious  whicii  supporled  research  and  c(HifeiTUC(»s— :ill  wenr  re- 
portiMl  hy  l<ey  l(»irislatoi's,  le^rislat i ve  stall",  ami  executive  ollicials  as 
luiviuii'  played  a  siH'uKicant  r(>le  in  helpiuir  i luun  to  uud(»rstand  their 
prohlenis  and  to  shape  solut  ions. 

I'ourth.  in  eviu'y  State  whert*  there  was siirui (leant  rid'orin.  the  exist- 
euc(»  of  a  sur|>lus  in  t  he  Strti*  ir<»asury.  frcNiuiMit  ly  as  uiu».\pecte(l  one. 
or  the  use  of  Federal  reveiuie-sharinir  nunun'S  was  (Miusideivd  criMcal 
to  passaixe  of  the  reform  laws.  "Von  can  only  (Mpndi/.e  on  a  risiuii"  t  ide, 
;  wastlu*.  \va  V  t  hai  the  speal<(»r  of  t  he  House  in  one  Stat(»  put' it. 

AVhile  under  some  of  th(»  (upia lix.at  ion  laws  some  wealiljy  school 
:  districts  will  recei\'e  no  .^tiitc  aid  whatsoever,  and  somi*  ot Ium's  face  a 

■  riMluction.  such  instances  a iv  unusual  and  involved  oidy  a  tiny  piu'cent- 
air(wif  the  States  districts  and  pupils.  In  most  cases  it  has  heen  iukts- 
sary  to  '-level  up/'  so  that,  while  the  ad vantaire  (luW  v/ealtliv  districts 
hiive.  jia((  in  the  past  is  lesseued.  and  the  ^'ains  of  poorer  districis  ujay 
he  sul)stantiah  nodisirict  really  loses  in  regard  to  spendinii  levels.  ■ 
eN(T'pt  its  r(dat.i\'e  p''siti(>iMn  t he  ('XiHMuliturt' ran_i!'(». 

Local  fa.x  hurdens.  however..  whil(M|(»creasin,iro\'*'i'!jl I  -  li:^\'<'  inciy.as<»(l  ; 
:  in  souje/wealthier  school  systems.  The  poiut  is.  howcvcu*,  that  siTUple 
nulist.rihution  of  expenililun'  le\"els  which  wouhl.  halance  each  otlicr  : 
■.    out.  and.  r(»sult.  in  no  net.  addition  to  St-ate.  t'xpentlitures  has  nowliere  ■ 
l)een  either  soudit  or  accjMuplished.  Instead,  the  'Me.velin,i!'  up'-  ap- 
.        proaclr  has  Ihmmi    followed,  and   tluu-(^.  ha v(\  therefore  Ixm mi  costs  : 
iassoeiatiHl  with  tlie  accouiplishnieut  of  li'reaier  eipia  1  i/.ation. 
■    Thos(»  costs  liave  heeir  met:  lac.i:*ely  hy  callin,::"  upon  :surphises  or  by  : 
the.  ns(v  (d*  Federal  <i*ener:d  reviuuie  sharin^^  funds  to  cushion  tl;.':  ; 
tniT'sition  or  pay  the  first  year  costs  of  the  iiro'rranr.  For  some  of  live 
larirer  States  like  Newi  Vork.  Pemisyl\"ania,  ()r  Illinois  sucli  costs  ; 
(•onid  Invsiihstantial.  ruTuiiuir  ov('ra  hal  f-l)illi(»ii  (l()llars('a('h.       ■  , 
We  have  stated  t hese couchisions  from  our  mrrent  work  v.iH»  ;is  : 
!  .  mueli  coidi<lenc(^  as  we  could.  y(*t  we. must,  warn  that  our  project,  is 
oidy  ludfway  throuLdu  that:  we  are  in  niout.h  r>'of  a  f)-month  study 
;   scliedide.  ami  that  we  liave  not'  yet- systenuUieally  analysed  the  .^even 
States  ()n  t  lu'ir  iiuniy  <lilVtM-inir(-liara('lei-ii';t  l('S. 

Yet.  when  we  were  in  vited  to  appear  here  to(n;\v,  the  implications  of 
tlie  study  for  Fedei  al  policy  toward  in!  ra-Stat'e  e(|ua li/.at  ion  of  ex- 
,      jXMiditures  seemed  so  ch^ai*  that  we  thouirht  it  would  he  appi'Opnatc 

■  to  have  this  d.'scdssion  with  you  today. 

l^Hiat.  are  those  implif-ations?  First,  we  believe  that  the  widespread 
defects  in  American  sch.^ml  linancinir  are  not  likely  to  clear  tjp  hy 
tliomsol ves.  Federal  aid  cateirori(»s.  with  the  ex<*e|>fion  of  KSF.A  title. 
L  do  little  to  rn^tify  the  situation.  "Nfost  proposals,  such  as  those  for 
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•  viiriunis  uT -fcn(M':il  aid,  spcrinl  rcvriuh*  sluiriii.ir.  or  the  assimi|)t ioii 
of  Jill  ttviM'Mlj  |)ro|)<)rt  ion  of  sclKinl  rosls  (sav  a  <)iiai'trr  oi*  a  tliird)  by 
tli(»  l'\Ml('ral  ( i(.»V('rimi(Mit  will  not.  lUM'fS.sn-iiy  oiicoiirai^v  sliool  liiiniicci 

,  lM>r^llh*  Slnlf  hchavior  we  ha\-t'  (iI>S(M'V(m1.  cvimi  in  ihc  IVw  Sfatcs 
;,;  lirn*  si^i'nilii'ant.  cqnali/ation  ha>*  rcrrnlly  (MMMirrcMl,  siil^;:vsIs  that-  tin* 
•  :    impact  of  iiNttM-nal  forces  sn<;h  as  (-(Mirt;  cases  and  a  national  \va\'i'  of 
reform  ai^itation  was  a  central  factt^-  in  hrinirin.u'  cliaiiiro.  Jndie.ial 
iiitorveiitioii  in  ilu*  area  liascleai'ly  slciwed.  and  if  tliei-e.  is  to. Ik*  a  na- 
tiiMial  impetus  for  irreater  eijua I'ty  4>f  t><lnen-;innal  oppoi-t unify,  it  will 
■  l)e.  ii'reativ  speeded  In*  reiiiiirenienfs  attached  to  a  new  j>i'0irra!n  of 
l'\M|ernl  fnnds :  riMjui  renieiits  to  insui-e  that  Stale  finance  systetns  do 
not.  colli i line  in  the.  patterns  of  the  past  ;  funds  to  Iielji  i>ay  for  the  in- 
itial  costs  (d*  levelinii*  np.  Some  States,  of  course,  will  n'love  toward 
irreater  e(jnali-/.al  ion  on  their  own:  others,  however,  will  need  Federal 
.  restuuves  and  a  l'*ederal  iiieentive. 

How  M'ould  such  a  Federal  jn'o^irram  wru'k  ?  First  of  all,  we  must  , 
accomniodale  a  wide  rani^v  of  State  political  and  fiscal  traditions 
and  iM'efcrences.  The  enormous  and  fuiuhnuental  diversity  of  ihr 
Aineri<-aii  States  results  in  one  s|)e(;ilic  fornuda  hein;!:  opt ima'l  foi*  oiiti 
.'^tnte  hut  litter  nonsense  for  anotliei.  Thi.s  ar;rnes  foi-  fle.vihie  Federal 
standards. 

r^ndei-sndi  a  plan  t  lu*  FiMh-ral  (iovermnent.  wotdd  monitor  e.xpendi- 
iiiir  disparities  caused  hy  diH\Tences  in  school  dist»*irt  wealth  rather 
tlKiii  diirei-en<ys  caused  I>y  free  locitl  choices  of  fa. \  rates  or diUVreiitijil 
/    fnndinL^'or  disad  vanta tred  |)upils, 

To  (jualify,  a  SInle  nnist  reduce  ^v^•^d^ h -based  disparities.  Sncli  a 
plan  would  jx'rmit  States  to  choose  any  eiVective  reform  approach, 
full  State  assumption,  di.st  rict  powei*  efpialiy.inir,  iiicrisised  fouiulat  ion 
pi'oirrams*  or  a  eomhinal  ion  (d*the.*^e  Itasie  plans.  !n  ai/-dition/t lie  Fed- 
eral (loyernment.  could  reward  provisions  foi*  vi'ro</}\\yAU<s  cost  of 
liviuir  diirerentials  or  for  providing:  weiirht iu;rs  for  (tiirerential  edii- 
.' |.<'!ilional  needs— education  of  lu.uuticapped  children,  t h(v  disadvan- 
ta£ri'<i.  et  cetera — where  ellVct i ve  e<lucat ional  practices  re(jnire  hi<rlHM* 
iium  avera^re  resources. 
jUiir;  leveratro  coiuM^pt  starts  from  a  ])I'e^lis(^  tliat  t ho  St at(r  is  tlui oru- 
M-ial  factor  in  e<jua li/,iii<Lr  sch»)oI  resources,  and  it  assmnes  t liat  it  is  f he 
:  Wealth:  of  t he  (uit ir(»  State  tlud  s!u)tdd.1>e  tlie  basis  for  oacli  child's 
:   scdiool  <>.\j»e)i([itures.  Conserjiiently,  tin:  Fedoi'al  incentive  isdirectcd  at 
an  increased  State  role  in  couipen.satinir  for  tlie  variations  in  local  (lis- 
:   t  I'lci  wealt  li  and  re(hicintr  intrastate  expemlituVc  disparities.  This  docs 
not/imply  that,  increased  Slate  coiiti-ol  of  local  cui'riculum,  teachers, 
,  and  iulucational  practices  will  lU'cessarily  follow. 

'I'iie  voters  and  leiiislators  of  each  State  w(Uild  be  free  to  dctennim* 
'  how  i)est  to  tiehive  e(|uali/ed  edncatioiud  opportunity  «riveii  tlieir  par- 
;  ticnlar  ti'adilions  and  circumstances. The  plan  would  preserve  (he 
;  diversity  of  niet hod  that  is  the.  bali:iiark  of  ,\merican  federalism 
wiiiie  it  reduces  the  divei\sity  in  educatiooal  opportntiity  that  is  its 
siuniie. 

This  proirt-am  t(j  achiev(»  i»'reat<'r  e(jnali/,;7t i(J!i  of  e.\p(Mi(lit ures  does 
not  iir  itself  lake  account  of  the  :  fact  I  ha/  sotue  piijnls  need  "more 
:  than  ottuar' amounts  spent  on  tliei r  education.  It  is  critical  that  a  new 
■;   Federal  role  in  fiiuuic(»  inform  slionld  not  come  at  tlie  e,\pense  of  the. 
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purposes  (illi^  1  ol'  K>^KA  mikI  s|>ivi:il  (mIucjiI  ion  r;i((\Ln>ricnl  proirnnns 
arc  intciKlcd  to  serve.  /  ,  - 

IiuIcimI.  title  !  should  he  i^xpinided  luMMUse  of  its  imporhnit  iiseal 
heiielits  [fov  nrhnu  ni-eas  and  \n)()v  rural  (list  ricts)  and  for  ils  I'ule  in 
liriuLnuii'  euiidiasis  and  ronr(»rn  io  edu<"ation  of  llu'  disadvant air<'d. 
\\*r  li:M-"e  foniid  (hal  iMMiej'a!  reuulations  and  Lnndeliues  dt»  have  impaet. 
(Ml  Stnte-aud  l(»eal  praet  if('.  hut  sueh  impaet  ronies  ( li  rou^i^h  an  iucre-. 
iheiUal  pi-oeess  of  se\'eral  years  \\i.<-n  ;iuidelines  and  renulations  niv 
not  ehan;:ed  freipient  ly. 

i  Title  j.  for  ('.Naniple.  adheres  ninch  more  rl(»sely  to  i^'ederal  intent 
ill  in;:;  than  in  VMu,  In  short.il  is  important  (hat  the  foeu.s  on  erpiali- 
x.ationdoes  not  lead  to  trfaliuii"  the  se\'ere  educational  prohliMUS  of 
the  disadvantaired  as  ;oi  a fti'rt houiihl  hy  usiuL"  only  whaleve!* money 
is  left  o\'ei~-a  fter  strict  (Mjuality  is  aHaineij  -to  pro\'ide  e.xtra  re 
son  rees  f or  t  he  d  isa d     nt  a u'ei  1 . 

,  The  luonev  t  hat  is  left  o\  (U'  will  'hi*  insullieient.  TluMvfore.  a  desirahle 
provisicai  wnnid  prn\idi'  Ketleral  honuses  for  State  pro^^rains  that 
•rive  added  liuanein;^  for  hard  to  ednrnte  pupils^  "'^  the  disadvan- 
taL^ed  and  handieai)i)(Ml.  This  alloeat  ion  woidd.  as  already  n(»ted,  ha  ve 
a  (V)neonnt:nU  IxMielit  of  coneeni  rat  iuir  somewhat.-  more  ftmds  in 
cities  and  rural  areas  than  State  school  .e(juali/.at  ion  reform  alone 
would  do. 

Finally,  we  should  not  for;ret  iliai  our  pi-inie  eonctM'n  is  with  the 
i-edistrihution  of  etlucaiional  opportunity  amouL'"  children  and  not- 
;  just  redist  ribut  ion  of  dollars  amonir  disiriets.  Kedist  rihution  of 
nionev'alono  doi's  not  utM'essarily  lead  to  a  revlist  rihution  of  ediieational 
oufeolnes.  ronse(p}enlly.  we  need  a  snhslani  ial  Federal  eoinmitnienl 
;  to  re.^eairli.  to  demonstration,  and  al)o\e  all  to  iiuidemont  :it  ion  of  new 
ediieatioiial  approa('lu'Sand  ti'elini(jues. 

.Karlier  in   our  statement'  we  suirirested   tliat.  the   pro^n-am  avo 
are  urL^in^»*to(la  v  is  consistent  with  the  louir  <\^t  :d»lislied  tradition  of  tlie 
I<Vdoral  mle  in  (Mhieation.  AVe  say  that  l^M-ause  the  history  of  Federal 
■  assistance  to  edueaiion  has  heeu  hij^ddiLdited  by  numerous  instam^es 
'  when  ('(Hiirress  and  t  he  exeeiit  i  ve  id(>nt  itied  pressini:  efhu^at  ional  neods< 
i   national  in  sc^ope.  and  have  provided  the  stimulus  fr^r  State  and  loeal 
,respons(^s, 

i  :ln  piTrisoly  that  manner.  Fe(leial  aid  helped  to  beirin  school  luneh 
'    proirrains  at  a  time  of  widespi-ead  eettnoniie  dislocation.  'I'hen  in  the 
'  ;  lat('  n>r)(rs  in  response  to  substantial  criticism  of  the  f;u:ility  of 
American  (Mhieation.  X I         was  passed  to  lielj)  up^rnide  eurrieulmn 

:  and  instruction.  The  widi^spr(»ad  (-oneei-n  of  tlie  nrtdsixties  for  eradi- 
eatinir  the  last inir  eile(M s  <d'  ]>o\('rty  hi'Ou;rht  tlje*  iar<rest  of  Federal 
eatetroi'ieal  proirranis  to  date.  FSl^A.  which  lias  st imulat(Ml  a  hroar? 

,  e(lucati(^Mal  con<-eri\  with  a  theretofore  tiejileetcMl  national  jn'oblenu 
t  ho  t('n(*lnn^  of  th(' p()oi' aiid  ('(liH'at  ionally  t1isa(lvantj;}i*e(l. 
;  Tn  tlie  liebt  of  tliat  history,  a  ])ro.Lnam  of  aid  to cneourn^^e  States 
to  nndoitako  school  finance  reform  seems  to  us  vin  ai)])roj)riate  lunv 
[)rioriry ofi  tlie  F(Mleral  (Mlucat i(inal  atrcnda.  Stat(\s  in  every  part  of  fho 
Xation  are  wrestlini:  with  the  tasks  of  e(jiiali-/inir  (^lucational  ol)l)ortii- 
nities  and  financial  resp'^nsibiltties.  'I'he  idea  that  the  (pudity  of  a 
c.hiUrs  orhication  should  not  dependon  so  arbitrary  a  factor  as  th(^ 
nvnihd)ilitv  of  valuahle  i(-al  proi)erty  or  the  al)Sonce  of  substantial 
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inii!iii-i|>Ml  oN'ci'lnii'dtMi  is  :i  widely  M|>pi"0(M;it(Ml  l^ojiI  of  infoivstod 
rili/.oiis,  piiroiils.  jMihlir  ()lli<M;ils.  :m(l  cdiicMtorj?. 

And  II  vi\riot\'  of  (».\is(iiiir  Stittc  rormuliis  nw  MV;iil:d>l('  for  (lie 
nccnin]-)lislini(Mit  of  tliosi*  ]Mii'pn>vs  in  vai'iiid.  y(»l  otlVct ivc.  aviws.  Whiii 
lias  dclnviMl  \vi(I(»spi'(»nd  pnssnp-  of  cllVdivo  iM|Hj\lix.!t(ion  l:i\vs  liiis 
bcon  i1u»  !iir'.*-old  diilioully  of  o\*tM'c(M)rm_ir  oi*  riM'oncilinir  [liosc.  who 
l)oiv.»fi(,  froiii  rniMvnt  si-liool  (iii;iitc(»  syst(Mns.  To  df)  \hi\l  States  need 
liol]),  liolp  in  the  way  of  additional  !'esoni"<'(»s  to  level  \\\)  and  to  (»ase 
I  ho  burden  of  transition  yiMi'S,  liel])  in  tiie  way  of  reasonable  Feileial 
ivfpiireinents  to  ]M()vid(»  a  lever  to  stiniulai(»  rlian<re  in  existinir  J^tate 
I'jnliey. 

Tn  ])i"npoi"tion  io  total  f»(lneational  s])endin!f,  tlie  costs  woidd  not 
h(»  Inixli.  Tti  most  I'^tati'S  the  bill  foi-  t  lu)ron^li-pnn^  erjnalizatirni  with 
substantia!  1(»velinL^  up  would  ju-oliably  not  exceed  t20  percent  of 
cnri'ent  <»x]nMidit  ures,  anrl  l  li(»  lMM](M-al  sliarei  would  neerl  to  l)ear  only 
a  ])i"n])oi'tion  of  tliat.  'I1u»  history  of  Federal  educational  finaTic<»  in 
the  last  (]i»cad(»  and  a  IniiT  provide  anijde  jirecedent  \'ov  a  con\mit!n(»nt 
()f  lliat  niairnii  ud<'.  1^'roni  IP.I.S  tri  UHU  Federal  t'X])eiul itures  rloubled  : 
in  lOtUt  ihey  nior<'  than  doubl(»d  airain  in  a  sin;:le  year.  Peiiodic 
jjunntuui  jumps,  tluui  have  clia racteiMxt^l  the  recent  fiscal  history  of 
the  I'oflf'ral  role. 

Tt  is  our  recoMunendation  trnlay.  based  substantially  upon  the  views 
wo  have  dcV(doped  in  the  coms(»  of  our  res(»arcli  on  school  finance,  and 
Fedei'al  educational  jiolii'v,  that  this  eonnnittee  ado|)t  a  ])i'oirram; tn 
Indp  States  to  reform  their  syst(»nis  of  school  financ(\  The  •jfoal  of  tho 
leirislation  would  l>e  to  assnrtvlhat:  the  (juality  of  education  a  (*hihl 
I'oceives  does  not  vary  simjdy  because  of  the  arbiti'ary  distiibution 
of  tho  local  capacity  to  support  cdncat  ion  within  each  .^tate. 
;  AVe  Ixdievethat  a  jiolicy  of  that  kind  would  be  a  woi'tby,  ap))ropriato, 
and  widely  a]^]>reciatod  comjionent  of  tla*  Federal  role,  in  .Vinorican 
school  finance. 

'Iliank  you,  Mr.  Chaiinian  and  Senator  StatTord.  1  will  be  happy 
to  tak<' whatever  quest  ions  you  have. 

Senator  Pklt..  I  think  frankly  you  have  <ri\'<*ii  a  irood  statement.  Tt 
is  fairly  lonir.  Vou  covcued  most  (d'  the  fjuestirms  wc  bad  in  niiTid.  at, 
least  those  that  T  had  in  7nind. 

'IMiere  is  tine  point  thou^rh.  Yon  mentioned  the  fact.,  that  ;  7 
])ercent  of  the  educational  costs  of  the  NTation  are  borr.e  by  the  Federal 
riovernmeiit.:  What  <lo  yon  think  would  be  the  cost  of  the  pro<rrain  you 
are  .suir«rostii\«r?  You  say  it  would  not  exceed  20  perc(Mit  of  current 
cx])enditures.  Tf  we  did  move  in  the  direction  you  su^riTCst,  tliat  would 
almost  ti'ipl<'  Fedei'al  expenditui'cs.  wouhl  it  not,  wldcli  at  tliis  ])oint: 
ii^  tin*  biidHfet,  with  all  irood  will  in  the  woi*]<L  T  (lo  not.  think  we  would 
1m»  able  to  ovei'i'ide  that  kind  of  \*eto. 

Afr.  P»KnKK.  1  am  not  ])ro])osin<r  that  the  F(*dei-al  ^L^ovenunent  pick 
\\\)  the  (Mitire  cost  of  such  a  ])ro<rram.  I  think  a  variety  of  a]>proaclies 
Vv-ould  be  ])ossibl(^  that  could  come  ii]  at-  li^ni!*es  which  could  be  ad  justed 
to  TUf»et  the  foi  imilas  that  w<»i'e,  devised.  T  thiidc  we  are,  liowovor, 
talkinir  about  several  billions  of;  dollars.  T  have  seen  estimates  that 
$|  :  billion  or  i>r»  billion  could  cany*  a  irood  share  of  the  pro<5rani. 

Seiuitor  VvAAu  That  is  not  -20  peieent  of  c\irrent  ^'N]>endlt\ires„ 

Mr.  l^i:uKK.  T  assume  the  States  themselves  should  bear  a  j>nrtinn  of 
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thi-bnnlcn.  MIo  tt<it  hdifAV  (hat  tlu»  Fodonil  irovet-nriicnt  U(hh]  pick 
lip  tln»  (Mitiiv  t'ost  of  K'wliii.u'  up.  I  lu'Tu'Vi'  tlio  Sttitos  tuv  ill  a  position 
;it  rhi'  pivsiMit  tinu';t()  1h«:ii'  inucli       tlio  i'()St  tlKMiiSclvos. 

Whtit  iifod.  Ii<nv('\vr.  is  ;ni  itu-<Mil i\-t\  somu  lu'lp  i"  {Mokiiijr  up 
initial  rosis.  niid  that  is  wIumv  I  would  <iv  a  l^vliM'al  proiri-iini  iittin.y; 

in.  i       .  i 

Si'iiat(>r  IV.i.i./l'hutilc  yt)U  vt't-y  tiuicli, 

(•oNsn>i:iiA*noN  ok  sm'a-it.  kkkokt 

i  StMiator  Stai-'Kokm*.  IMiaiik  you. Mr.  Chainuaiu  I  am  sorry  1  was 
not  aMi'  to  In*  luMH'  foi-  all  t  lu*' wit iu'sst»s  icstiiuony.  I  uii<li»rstaiul  that 
vou  lia\'(«  tcsliliiMl  wiih  r\'S|K'ct  lo  h'^'liu^'-  up  thv  fll'ort  of  tlui  ."^tatt'S. 

'  I  wonder  if  Mn<KM-  that  iIumh'v  any  iMMlt'i-al  tMVoii  to  lu'lp  tlu»  States 
lovt'l  up  shi)uld  tahi*  into  ('(MisilhTat ion farh  Stati'V  intlivitlutiMinan- 
.•iahWlort  orshoidd  he  a  hlank<*t  foiMuida  fiu-th(M'<Min(ry  as  a  wholo^ 

Mr.  I^KK-KK.  Sruatoi\  I  havr  addn^ssiMl  inystOf  toilay  not  to  the 
«|urslion  of  ali()catif>us  to  States,  hut  to  t he' int rastato  qaestlon.  In 
ti'rtus  of  t|evel(»ptu.<:  a  fornnda  whieh  would  deteriuirie  fi»fal  amount 
availahle  to  each  State.  I  wcttild  assunie  its  tttx  elVort  wouhr  U\  an 
appropriate  faetor  and  a  Stuti*  like  ^^'rluon(.  which  makes  a  vei-y 
stronir  tax  etlnrt ,  slu)fdil  ha ve  that  etiort  rewarded.  I  think  most  of 
tiie  formulas  I  liave  seen  tliat  deal  with  the  State  dlstrihutions  would 
take  t  hat  into  aecount.  yes  si  I'. 

S(Mi;iN)r  .•^rArmun. 'I'hank  you.  .Mr.  ( Miairman. 

Senator  Pki.l.  Tliank  ynu  very  luueh.  Mr.  Herkf^. 

[Statement  refei'red  to  follows:! 

I  'I'he.  prepared  stateiuout  of  .Mr.  lierke  follows  :'| 
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OVERVIEW 


'   Whether  the  federal  govcniment  will  assist  states  to  eliminate  the 
inequitable,  inctf icient ,  and  irrational  methods  by  which  most  of  thcan 
finance  public  schools  toJay  is  one  of  the  most  critical  educational 
questions  facing;  the  Congress.    During  tlic  last  two  years,  court  cases 
and  commission  reports  have  led  us  to  a  watershed,  a  point  at  which  there 
is  far  greater  public  understanding  of  the  problems  of  state  systems  of 
school  finance  than  at  any  other  time  in  American  history.     Even  the 
majority  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  holding  that  there  is  no  Consti- 
tutional guarantee  to  an  equitable  school    finance    system    in  the 

Rodriguez  case  readily  admitted  that  "the  need  is  apparent  for  ceform  in 
tax  systems  which  may  well  have  relied  too  long  Aiid  too  heavi.ly  on  the 
local  property  tax.    And  certainly  innovative  thinking  as  to  ^?ublic  edu- 
cation, its  methods  and  its  funding,  is  necessary...*'    Justice  Stewart, 
who  cast  the  deciding  vote  by  concurring  with  the  Powell  opinion,  was 
even  stronger  in  his  criticism:     "the  method  of  financing  public  schools 
in  Texas,  as  in  almost  every  other  state,  has  resulted  in  a  system  of 
public  education  that  can  fairly  be  described  as  chaotic  and  unjust." 

In  the  weeks  that  followed  the. reversal  of  the  Rodriguez  case  last 
Harch,  several  states  shouldered  the  burden  of  reforming  their  school 
finance  systems  by  passing  landmark  laws  to  bring  vastly  greater  fairness 
to  school  taxpayers  and  greater  equality  of  opportunity  to  school  children 
But  In  most  other  states,  the  impetus  toward  i refnrm  was  slowed  or  stynied 
by  Interests  that  benefit  from  existing  laws  and  by  the  initial  costs  of: 
shifting  to  a  fairer,  more  efficient  method  of  raising  and  distributing  , 
revenues  for  public  education.     This  is  particularly  true  of  the  largest 
urban  states. 
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In  this  state  of  affairs  ihc  role  plnyed  by  the  federal  goveruDent 
can  be     the  critical  fnctor.     If  Congress  der^i^'tia  aid  programs  to  serve 
as  levers  for  needed  change.  It  Can,  witli  relatively  nod  est  resources, 
shift  the  balance  in  American  sciii)ol  Cinnnr.o.     It  can  aid  the  many  states 
that  seek  to  move    school  funding;  toward  more  elastic  and  oqii liable  tax 
bases,  and  to  dlslributt?  school  funds  in  greater  relationship  to  the  dif- 
fering educational  ncods  of  individual  communities  and  schools.  Our 
statement  today  is  designed  to  suggest  the  broad  outlines  of  a  federal 
program  to  accomplish  those  purposes,  a  program  that  provides  broad  dis- 
cretion for  state  and  local  pollc>Tnaking  in  the  design  of  state  finance 
systems  but  which  furnishes  adequate  incentives  for  clunge,  an  approach 
that  is  well  within  the  traditional  federal  '^ole  of  providing  aid  to 
states  to  help  them  deal  with  educational  problems  that  are  national  in 
scope. 


Since  your  invitation  to  us  to  testify  today  asked  that  v^e  share  the 
re«;;il;s  of  our  research  with  you,  we  shall:  briofly  describe  the  studies  we 
hc3ve  been  conducting  for  nearly  five  years  .md  the  lessons  we  believe  they 
contain  for  our  topic  today, 

A.     On  Federal  Aid 

First,  we  are  co-authors  of  a  book,  pub! ished  by  D-  C,  Heath  earlier 
this  year.  Federal  Aid  to  Education:    Wlio.  Benefits?    Vho  Gciverns? ,  which 
summarized  a  two  year  team  research  project  that  examined  federal  aid  flows 
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to  hundreds  of  school  districts  in  six  states,  and  which  described  the 
state  and  federal  political  and  admlnisLratlve  practices  responsible  tor 

determining  what  kinds  of  school  districts  got  what  amountti  of  funds 
from  major  federal  programs.    Because  it  is  impossible  to  summarize  in 
a  few  sentences  the  conclusions  of  that  extensive  study,  and  because  we 
believe  the  members  of  this  subcommittee  may  be  interested  in  it,  we  are 
attaching  a  summary  of  tliat  work  from  the  Georgetown  Law  Journal  as  an 
appendix  to  this  statement.    But  a  few  points  relevant  to  today's  topic 
may  be  stated  rather  simply.    Most  important,  perhaps,  was  our  finding 
that  the  relatively  small  proportion  ttiat  total  federal  aid  constitutes 
(approximately  7%  of  all  educational  expenditures)  acts  only  as  3  mar- 
ginal increment  laid  on  top  of  a  critically  flawed  state  and  local  base. 
While  Title  I  of  ESEA  by  itself  could  serve  as  a  model  for  school  finance 

reform           rifling  funds  to  impoverished  districts,  beleaguered  c antral 

cities,  find  to  systems  with  the  highest  proportions  of  low  income  and  low 
achieving  pupils    it  constitutes  too  small  a  proportion  of  all  edu- 

cational' expenditures  to  provide  more  than  limited  assistance  to  many  of 
the  districts  it  aids.    Moreover,  With  regard  to  school  finance,  the 

various  other  federal  categories  work  at  cross  purposes           often  helping 

wealthy  districts  with  low  property  tax  rates  more  than  they  assist  poor 
districts  with  high  property  tax  rates,  thus  offsetting  state  attempts 
at  equalization.    All  this,  of  course,  is  not  to  criticize  the  architects 

'of  the  federal  categories.    Their  categories  were  never  intended  to  attack 
the  school  finance  problem  directly. 

B.    On  problems  of  State  Finance  Systems 

Second,  both  of  us  have  directed  studies  of  state  school  finance 
probleas.    Dr.  Berke  was  co-director  of  studies  at  the  Syracuse  University 
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Research  Corporation  for  the  New  York  State  Commission  on  the  Cost, 
Quality  and  Financing  of  Education  (Financing  Equal  Educational  Oppor- 
tunity, Berkeley:    McCutchan  Publishing  Corporation,  1972,  co-authored 
with  A. K.  Campbell  and  R.J.  Coettel . ) ;  .of  a  study  of  South ; Carol ina 
school  Cinan-iu;  and  of  Texas  school  finance  as  expert  witness  for  the 
plaintiffs  in  the  Rodriguez  case.     Dr.  Kirst  was  recently  principal 
consultant  for  the  Florida  Governor's  Committee  on  Public  Education 
whose  recommendations  were  incorporated  into  state  law  this  past  spring 
and  constitute  wh.it  is  generally  considered  the  model  school  finance 
law  in  the  nation  today.     And  we  have  both  conducted  studies  for  Congres- 
sional committees  and  the  United  States  Office  of  Education  which  have 
surveyed  broadly  the  school  finance  problems  in  the  fifty  states  of  the 
nation*     These  studies  have  left  us  with  a  sharp  sense  of  the  fiscal 
crisis  that  has  been  building  for  over  a  decade.     We  have  seen  soaring 
educational  costs  lead  to  continual  increases  in  property  tax  rates  and 
burdens  and  to  record  rejections  of  school  tax  levies  and  bond  issues. : 

:  While  most  school  districts  perceive  revenue  raising  as  a  problem. 
In  reality  some  districts  have  had  to  bear  a  far  heavier  burden  than 
others.     Hardest  hit  appear  to  be  (1)  large  Northern  and  Midwestern 
central  cities  with  heavy  demands  on  their  tax  base  for  other  public 
services;  and  in  all  regions  of  the  country  (2)  middle  income  suburbs 
with  little  commercial  property  and  (3)  impoverished  rural  areas. 

:  To  us,  the  overriding  issue    that  our  studies  have  repealed  is 
the  arbitrary  nature  of  most  state/local  school  finance  systems.  Char- 
acter istically,  they  result  in  higher  tax  rates  in  poor  districts  (those 
least  able  to  support  high  tax  rates),  and  a  distribution  of  revenues 
for  education  that  is  at  best  unrelated  and  often  inversely  related  to 
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the  need  for  educational  services.     Thus  communities  with  high  propor- 
tions of  children  from  minority  groups  or  Impoverished  homes  —  pupils 
;  whose  education  typiccilly  requires  high  cost  resource  allocations  to 
compensate  fiir  environmental  disadvantage  —  tend  to  be  located  in  the 
poorest  districts  or  in  those,  like  large  cities  with  competing  demands 
for  otlier  municipal  services  which  find  it  exceedingly  difficult  to 
devote  resources  ti>  education.     In  short,  our  studies  of  state/local 
school  finance  problems  reveal  a  crisis  in  the  equity  and  the  efficiency 
of  resource  raising  and  allocation  in  public  education, 

C.    On  Current  State  Finance  Reform  Efforts 

The  third  area  of  our  research  which  is  relevant  today  is  a  project 
currently  underway  in  which  wc  aud  our  colleagues  at  the  Syracuse  Univer- 
sity Research  Corporation,  Robert  J.  Goettel  and  Debra  N.  Diener,  are 
investigating  the  factors  which  have  led  to  recent  enactments  of  school 
finance  reform  laws  in  six  states  (Maine,  Florida,  Utah,  Kansas,  Cali- 
fornia, and  Minnesota)  and  to  the  passage  by  the  legislature  but  defeat 
by  referendum  of  such  legislation  in  Oregon,     While  the  laws  in  each  of 
these  states  vary,  there  are  certain  principles  which  they  share  in  whole 
or  in  part:    a.     greater  state  assumption  of  school  costs  and,  therefore, 
a  shift  away  from  Che  local  property  tax;    b.  a  lessening  in  the  range  of 
'expenditure  variation  among  districts;    c.  greater  equalisation  of  tax 
■  burdens  from  district  to  district;    d .  the, retention  of  a  degree  of, local  i; 
i  choice  in  setting  tax  rates;    e.  upper  limits  on  local  property  tax  rates; 

f.  allocations  of  educational  resources  in  relation  to  educational  need; 

g.  adjustments  of  state  aid  in  proportion  to  cost  of  living;    h.  state 
assumption  of  some  or  all  construction  costs;  and  i.  reform  of  property  . 
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tax  assessment  procedures.    The  first  four  provisions  were  common  to  all 
laws;  the  last  five  were  present  in  at  leai "  one. 

The  purpose  of  this  research,  however,  is  not  focu^^ed  on  the  sub- 
Stance  of  the  laws  themselves.     R/ither,  the  emphasis  of  the  investigation 
is  to  examine  the  events  aiid  factors  which  are  associated  with  successful 
passage.    As  a  result  we  have  spent  the  last  several  months  interviewing 
legislators,  journalists,  interest  group  leaders ,  and  staffs  of -governors, 
legislatures  and  education  departments  in  those  seven  states.    While  a  ■ 
fascinating  variety  exists  in  the  course  of  events  in  each  of  the  states, 
some  common  themes  emerge. 

First,  we  have  found  the  role  of  key  legislators  —  education  com- 
mittee chairmen  in  some  states.  Speakers  of  the  House  and  Senate  majority 
leaders  in  others  —  to  have  been  the  most  critical  factor  providing 
leadership.     Their  ability  to  understand  the  problems  and  the  possible 
solutions,  and  their  willingness  to  assemble  the  coalitions  of  support 
have  been  a  primary  ingredient  for  success  in  most  of  our  states.  Gover- 
nors played  a  major  role  in  two  states,  but  leadership  was  primarily 
legislative  in  most. 

Second,  we  have  looked  intensively  at  the  package  of  measures  which 
had  to  be  combined  to  secure  passage  of  school  finance  reform:  property 
tax  relief  and  reform  in  some  states, a  number  of  related  education  measures 
In  others;  support  or  repeal  of  measures  only  tangent ially  related  in  still 
others.    In  virtually  every  case,  however,  the  school  finance  reform  meas- 
ure did  not  have  enough  support  to  pass  in  and  of  Itself. 

Third,  and  here  we  touch  on  something  that  should  be  of  some  inter- 
est In  the  development  of  federal  legislation,  we  found  that  the  influence 
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of;  factors  external  to.  normal  educational  policy-making  in  the  state  played 
a  key  role.     The  most  obvious  external  factor  at  cho  boyinning  of  our  InveH- 
tigatior.  was  the  impact  of  court  cases,  Serrano  et  al  generally    or  partic- 
ular state  cases  in  Minnesota  and  Kansas,     But  there  are  otlicr  external 
factors  operating  as  well.    The  role  of  the  Education  Conunission  of  the 
States,  some  of  the  well-known  educat iou,il  finance  studies,  of  foundations 
which  supported  research  and  conferences  —  all  were  reported  by  key 
legisliitors,  legislative  staff  and  executive  officials  as  having  played 
a  significant  role  in  helping  them  to  understand  their  problems  and  to 
shape  solutions. 

iFourth,  in  every  state  wliere  there  was  significant  refonr.,  the  exis- 
tence of  a  surplus  in  the  state  treasury,  frequently  an  unexpected  one,  ;. 
or  the  use  of  federal  revenue  sharing  monies  was  considered  critical  to    .  ; 
passage  of  the  reform  laws.     "You  can  only  equalize  on  a  rising  r.ide," 
was  the  way  that  the  Speaker  of  theHouse  in  one  state  put  ,iu.    VHiile  under 

■  some  of  the  equalization  laws  some  wealthy  school  districts  will  receive  .. ; 
no  state  aid  whatsoever,  and  some  others  face  a  reduction,  such  instances  ■ 

,  are  unusual  and  involve  only  a  tinv;  percentage  of  the  states'  districts 
and  pupils.  In  most  cases  it  has  been  necessary  to  "level  up,"  so  that 
while  the  advantage  that  wealthy  districts  have  had  in  the  past  is  les- 

-/sened,  and  the  gains  of  poorer  districts  may  be  substantial,  no  district 
really  loses  anything  except  its  te.lative  position  in  the  expenditure  i 
range.    Local  tax  burdens,  however,  while  decreasing  overall  have  increased ' 
In  some  wealthier  school  systems.    The  point  is,  however,  that  simple; 
redistribution  of:  expenditure  levels  which  would  balance  each. other  out  ; 
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and  result  in  no  net  addition  to  state  expenditures  has  nowhetti  been 
either  sought  or  accomplished.     Instead,  the  "leveling  up"  approach  has 
been  followed,  and  there  have  therefore  been  costs  associated  with  the 
accomplishment  of  greater  equalization.    Those  costs  have  been  met 
largely  by  calling  -jpc-n  surpluses  or  by  the  use  of  federal  general  re^'enue 
sharing  funds  to  cushion  the  transition  or  pay  ti)e  first  year  costs  of  the 
program.     For  some  of  the  larger  states  like  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  or 
Illinois  such  costs  could  be  substantial,  running  over  a  half-billion  dol- 
lars earh. 

We  have  stated  these  conclusions  from  our  current  work  with  as  much 
confidence  as  we  could,  yet  we  must  warn  that  our  project  is  only  half- 
way through,  that  we  are  in  month,  fivf.'  of  a  nine  month  study  schedule. 
And  that  we  have  not  yet  systematically  analyzed  our  data  or  undertaken 
rigorous  comparisons  among  the  seven  states  on  their  many  differing  char- 
acteristics.    Yet  when  we  were  invited  to  appear  here  today,  the  impli-  \ 
cations  of  the  study  for  federal  policy  toward  intrastate  equalization  of 
expenditures  seemed  so  clear  that  we  thought  it  would  be  appropriate  to 
have  this  discussion  with  you  tnday. 

.     IMPLICATIO.N'S  FOR  FEDER^XL  POLICY  TOWARD  INTR/iSTATE  EQUALIZATION 

vfh^il  ate  tiiose  implications?    Firsts  we  believe  that  the  widespread 
defects  in  American  school  financing  are  not  likely  to  clear  up  by  them- 
selves.    Federal  aid  categories,  ^iLli  the  exception  of  ESEA  I,  do  little  - 
•  uO  rectify  the  sit-iation.    Most  proposals,  ; such  as  those  for  variants  of 
general  aid,  special  revenue  sharing,  or  the  assumption  of  an  overall 
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:     proportion  of  school  costs  (say  a-  quarter  or  a  third)  by  the  federal  govern- 
:     ment  will  not  ncccscarlly  encourage  school  finance  reforn,.     For  the  state 
\     behavior  we  have  observed,  even  in  the  few  states ;whoie  significant  equal- 
i     izatlon  has  recently  occurred,  sues^sts  tliat  the  impact  of  external  forces 
;   i      stuch  as  court  cases  and  a  national  wave  of  refoaa^agitation  was  a  central 
:      factor  in  bringing  change.     Judicial  intervention'  in  this  area  luis  clearly 
slowed,  and  if  there  is  to  be  a  national  impetus  for  greater  equality  of 
educational  opportunity,  it  will  be  greatly  speeded  by  requirements  attached 
to  a  new  program  of  federal  fu..;d3:     rcqu !  r.-ments  to  Insure  that  state  fi- 
nance systems  do  not  continue  in  the  patterns  of  the  past;  funds  to  help 
pay  for  the  initial  coses  of  leveling  up.     Some  states,  of  course,  will 
move  toward  greater  equalizaLiun  on  their  own;  others,  however,  will  need 
feuetai  resources  and  a  federal  incentive. 

How  would  such  a  federal  program  work?    First,  we  must  accommodate  a  • 
wide  range  of  state  political  and  fiscal  traditions  and  preferences.  Th**, 
i  enormous  and  fundamental  diversity  of  the  American  states  results  in  one 
specific  formula  being  optimal  for  one  state  but  utter  nonsense  for  another. 
This  arguss  for  flexible  federal  standards.     Under  such  a  plan  the  federal 
:     :i  government  would  monitor  expenditure  disparities  caused  by  differences  in 
!  school  district  wealth  rather, than  differences  caused  by  free  local  choices 
,  i  of  tax  rates  or  differential  funding  for  disadvantaged  pupils.    To  qualify, 
I  a  state  must  reduce  wealth-based  disparities.    Such  a  plan  would  permit 
■states  to  choose  anv  effective  reform  approach.  Full  State  Assumption.  Dis- 
trict Power  Eqtjalizing.  increased  foundation  ptu^iaas.  or  a  combination  of 
,     these  basic  plans.     In  addition,  the  federal  government  could  reward  pro- 
.         visions  for  recognizing  cost  of  living  differentials  or  for  providing 
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vclgh/tings  for  differential  educational  needs  (education  of  handicapped 
chljL<]ren,  the  disadvantaged,  etc.)  where  effective  educational  practices 
require  higher  than  average  resources. 

This  leverage  concept  starts  from  a  premise  that  the  state  is  th^ 
crucial  actor  in  equalizing  school  resources,  ind  it  assumes  that  it  is 
the  wealth  of  the  entire  state  that  should  be  the  basis  for  each  child*s 
school  expenditures.    Consequently,  the  federal  incentive  is  directed  at 
an  increased  state  role  in  compensating  for  the  variations  in  local  dis' 
trict  wealth  and  reducing  intrastate  expenditure  disparities^    This  does 
not  ijsply  that  increased  state  control  of  local  curriculuiOt  teachers,  and 
educational  pracMVns  will  necessarily  follow.    The  voters  and  legislators 
of  each  state  would  be  free  tn  determine  how  best  to  achieve  equalized 
educational  opportunity  given  their  patlicular  traditions  and  Circumstances. 
The  plan  would  preserve  the  diversity  of  method  that  is  the  hallmark  of 
American  Federalism  while  it  reduces  the  diversity  lu  eJucatlonal  opportunity 
that  is  its  shame. 

THE  ROLE  OF  CATEGORICAL  PROGRAMS 

This  program  to  achieve  greater  equalization  of  expenditures  does  not 
in  Itself  take  account  of  the  fact  that  some  pupils  need  *'more  than  equal** 
amounts  spent  on  th<=*lr .  education.  It  Is  critical  that  a  new  federal  role 
in  finance  reform  sb'^}uld  not  come  at  the  expense  of  the  purposes  Title 
I  of  £S£A  and  special  education  categorical  progra=!i^  are  intended  to  serve. 
Indeed,  Title  I  should  be  exp^ndod  because  of  Its  important  fiscal  benefits 
(for  urban  areas  and  poor  rural  districts)  and  for  Its  role  in  bringing 
emphasis  and  concern  to  education  of:  the  r'^^sadvantaged.    We  have  found  that 
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! flier, n   f'o^^ai .U  i        .jp.J  f^ti  itici  i iit';f  Jo  }uivc  irajMiU  vn  sijLv  niii  loc.il  . 

oral  Vfats  wh'.Ti  i;u i  .ir I  Uu-s  jnJ  rt.M'itl;iC ions  aro  paM   chaii;.;t^J  frcquL-nt  ly. 
Title  [,  fur  example,  /idrK»reij  much  more  closely  to  ft*<ior.iI   int*^i:t  in 
1973  th.in  in  1967.     li^  short,  it  is  iJtiportant  tii.it  ih**  fucub  on  oqa.ix- 
ization  does  not  lead  lu  ^re.iting  the  sevoro  educaLiouai  prt»bleras  of  i 
the  d isadvantJi^od  an  an  afterthought  by  using  only  whatever  moiitjy  is 
left  over  —  after  strict  equality  Is  attained  —  to  provide  extra 
resources  for  the  dis.idvc»'^f  jged.     The  money  that  Is  left  ^^^fer  will  be 
insul  t  icient-     Therefore,  a  d^Jsir^ble  provision  would  provide  federal 
bonuses  for  state  pro>«rams  that  t;lve  added  financing  for  Jiard  to  educate 
pupils  «   .   .   the  d i{;adv.intaKod  and  handicapped*     Tlils  allocation  would, 
as  already  noted,  have  a  conconira itant  benefit  of  concentrating  somewliat 
more  funds  in  cities  and  rural  areas  Lfiari  state  schooi  equal irrat Ion 
reform  alone  would  do. 

Finally,  we  should  not  forget  that  our  prime  concern  is  with  the 
redistribution  of  educational  opportunity  among  children  and  not  just  the 
redistribution  of  doUars  among  districts-    Redistribution  of  money  alone 
docs  not  necessarily  lead  to  a  redistribution  of  educational  outcomes. 
Consequently,  we  need  a  substantial  federal  comraitraent  to  research,  to 
derairnstrat ion,  and  aboj^e  all  to  ir.plementation  of  new  educational  approaches 
and  tt^chniques. 
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coNLiLf'sh):; 

Lod.iy'       i\uviistt»nL  with  Llic  Ivun;  LVajblisiicJ  ir.id  iL  inn  t'J   the?  t.?deral 
rolV  iU  inn.     Wo  siy  th.il  bi.'c.iii«n*  Llio  iiUitory  of  foUci  .1  uatiiblancc 

to  odiic.iLiiJn  U:\zi  been  h i^lil  ij^,lit.cJ  by  tmrn^jmus  instancoi;  wIrmi  Congress  nnd 
the  KxL'cut ivi-*  ultvuilioJ  prossiai*,  cJucaL  ioit.il  noods,  iiaLioaril  in  scop4.*, 
and  have  proviUeJ  the  sti.nalus  tor  staCi.*  and  local  responses*     In  pru- 
cisoly  that  manni?r,  federal  aid  helped  to  be^;in  school  lunch  programss  at 
a  time  o(  wid<"spread  eeononic  dislocation.     Then  In  the  lato  1950*d  in 
r  espouse  to  stibs;  ant  la  I  critic  isia  of  tlie  quality  oC  Amor  i  can  education, 
NUKA  was  p.issed  to  help  upi^rade  rurriciilun  and  instruct iorii     The  wide- 
spread  conci^rn  of  the  nid-sL\tie.s  for  eradicatinj;  the  lasting  effects  of 
poverty  brought  the  largest  of  federal  categorical  programs  to  date,  ESEA, 
which  iiaiJ  stimulated  a  broad  educUional  cuncer^.l  with  »  theretofore  neglected 
national  problem,  tb.t!  teaching  of  Cha  poor  and  edur^tionally  disadvantaged,  i 

In  the  ii}2;hL  of  that  iu story,  a  program  of  aid  to  entourage  states  to 
un-iertako  school  finan»:e  reform  seemd  to  us  an  appropriate  new  priority  on 
Che  t'eder.il  educational  agenda.     .St^^tes  in  every  part  of  the  nation  are 
wr.'Stl  ir.g  with  tiie  tast:.ri  of  equ.ili/.lr^  educational  opportunities  and  f  i- 


nan\  i.il  respottis  I  bi  li  t  ie^.  The  idea  thar  the  quality  of  a  child*-  education: 
should  not  depend  on  arbitrary  a  factor  as  tiie  availability  of  vaUiabLe 
real  property  or  the  absence  of  substantial  r.ijniclpal  overburden  is  a  widely 
apptt'ciated  ^^oal  nf  intert-sted  :  it  izenri,  parents,  pabl  «e  officials,  and  : 
educators.  And  a  variety  of  ertisrin?,  state  formulas  are  available  for  the  : 
ac.:*i:npl  isfunejit  of  th.)se  pi:  r  poses  in  varied,  yet  f.'ffective,  ways,;  Wiiat  has  ' 
deiavvrJ  vidi'spreu  pis.;a>?.e  oi  t-l  f  e:  :  i ve  equa  1  i za t  ion  1  aws  ha^^  been  the 
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.ijjt-— old  diiiiiuliy  i»i  j'vcr»  oni  Hi;  cv  rc-t.-oi^c  i  1  i  n^;  those  who  benefit  fron 
knn  rt  :ir       L.t.-:  {  i::.4!:j«.'  sy:;: l .  th.it  st.itf.s  iifoii  hk?lp,  htil-i*  I»»  tho 

w.iy  oi"  .uluUionai   reiiourccs  Lo  i.-ve!  up  aiiJ  lo  s.ise  iliv  Ijurdcniol"  tran- 
sition yoars*  help  i".  Lhe  way  of  r*':isc»n  ible  t'otlwi.il  requ irt-mcnts  tc  pro- 
vide A  levt»r  to  stlniuLaii?  change  in  existing  sir.i-^  poltcy« 

In  proportion  to  tVnal  edacac  i  JniJ  spending,  the  costs  would  not  bii 

i  high.     In  most  st  iCiii?  tho  bill  for  thorou)»h^;o  in^;  equalization  witii  sub-. 

'stantial  lovelLia^  up  wuld  probably  not  exceed  20.^  of  current  tixpen- 
j.'tuie.^.  tho  fedcra I  ijiiart*  would  r.eed  to  bear  onl%  .i  prop^^rtlon  of 

that«     The  history  ot  federal  educational  finani',e  in  the  last  decade  and 
a.  half  provide  auiplc:  precedent  for  a  couim  i  tment  of  that  magnitude. 
Frosa  to  X9hU  federal  expenditures  doubled;  in  1966  they  wore  than^ 

doubled  ai:^  In  in  i  single  year.  Periodic  vpiantum  jumps,  then,  have  char- 
acterised the  recent  fiscal  history  of  tiie  federal  role. 

It   i*-^  our  recommendation  today,  based  substantially  upon  the  views 
we  have  developed  in  the  course  of  our  research  on  .school  finance  and  ! 
federal  cdocational  policy,  that  this  commit t<?e  adopt  a  prograni  to  help  : 
states  to  roforrr.  their  systems  of  siihool  finance.     Ti^*^  '•^f  the  legis- 

lation vould  be  to  assure  that  the  quality  of  eilucation  a  child  receives 
does  not  vary  slriply  because  of  the  arbitrary  distribution  of  the  local  ; 
capacity  to  su|>pirt  education  within  p'»'~h  state.    We  believe  tK.it  a  p^^^  Icy 
of  that  kin<i  would  be  a  worthy,  appropriate,  and  widely  appreciated  com- 
ponent of  the  federal  role  in  American  school  finance. 


Senator  J'km..  Our  mw!  witness  is  Will  .Myers,  senkrr  analyst  an<J 
etlueatioi!  liiiantT  sprrialist.  Aiivisory  ('omniission  on  lntt»r;r<>vt'rn- 
nuMital  Kolationsw 

You  havo  a  relatively  lon^r st atenuwit.  wliivlj  inMiiaps yoti  wouM  ran* 
to  tlijrest,  anil  we  sNvo\rul  ii\s»rt  the  full  state\iu»Mt  \\\  the  reeoni  at  the 
,eoiielusi(»n  i>f  your  testimony. 

STATEMENT  OF  WILL  S.  MYERS.  SENIOR  AMAIYST,  ADVISORY 
COMMISSION  ON  INTERGOVERNMENTAL  RELATIONS 

Mi\  AfvKJJS.  That  v'»v.l(i  he  line.  Mr.  Vhairnian.  I  wouhl  he  *:hul  to 
tlotJuit. 

My  name  is  Will  Myers.  I  am  th**  senior  aualyj-t  on  the  stall'  of  the 
AtlvisfU-y  ('ouuni.^^siuu  on  luterp^veruuu'Utal  lielations. 

1  want  to  thank'  you  on  In^half  of  (Jje  ( *onuni.ssion  for  (the  oppor- 
tunity to  ar(|Uaint  your  eoumnittee  with  the  Connnissioa  s  views  on 
the  intrastate  .sehool  linance  e<jtialiy.at ion  (juestion. 

I  tliitik  it  wouhl  he  hel|>fni  to  have  in  the  reeonl  at  this  point  what 
the  A(*IIJ  is.  I'he  A<i\  isory  ( *o:ri::.i:oion  on  lnter;ao\  ernuuMital  iJeh'i- 
tions  was  e.^tahlislnnl  hy  (*on<;ess  in  llKV.Mo  pay  eontiniiin;r  attention  to 
the  tensi<uis  in  our  federal  system  and  to  fiiake  policy  yoron)mon<la- 
(imis  to  niieviate  them.  It  eonsists  mainly  of  policymaMTs  of  FoderaK 
State,  and  loeal  level.  ukmuUms  in  all.  rej>res<M\tiu;r  ^>oth  political 
pr!!lie.s.  < *o!nnu.sifioi!  nuMuhers  itudude  uiendMU-s  of  th.e  Senate*  an*! 
I  louse,  the  (^dnijiet.  (^overnor.^.  State  le;r'.slator.s.  uiayors.  elected 
eounty  «»l1irials  a?id  thri-e  pri\ate  <Mti/.(Mis.  M'he  Chairman  of  our 
Commission  is  Mr.  Kohert  K.Merriam  of  (*hiea;ro. 

Tin*  .Vtlvisory  Connnission  over  the  years  has  ha<l  a  <'ontinuin;r 
interest  in  seliool  finanei*  mainly  h<M*ause  sehool  linaiH*in;r  has  a  major 
impa<*t  on  our  inte!  <ro\  ernmental  li.seal  system. 

In  a  re|>ort  entitled  "State  \  ul  to  I>j<*al  Cfovornments/' the  Commis- 
sion atlopted  as  its  first  policy  recommendation  in  that  report  rocom- 
nnvndations  de;din;r  with  fuiancin^r  of  puhlic  schools. 

The  (^)nnnission*s  recfvnunendat  ion  is  as  follows : 

lit  uriler  it*  ere;Oe  :i  Ihinrieiril  etivin*iiin<'iil  inofi'  <'f»ii<lurive  ft'tiaiinnent  «»f 
eiiiinUly  of  e4nie;ili<>n:il  oj»jM>rtiJn!ty  ;nul  it*  remov**  lli<«  missive  irn»\viri»r 
pressures  of         s<*}!«w-l  tuA  <»n  owners  of  projH'rly.  the  <*»munissioii  ht- 

<mjiiiernl<<  that  eaeh  st.nte  n<lopt  ah  a  hasir  nhjeetive  of  its  Iniiff-ranjje  stato- 
IimmI  an'jil  i«»ne;.-  tJ::-  nssiiiiinWfn  hy  the  stale  of  siihstJOitijiUy  lisenl  resjriiisi- 
hiUJy  for  tiM.nn'iiitf  hn-M  M-hof»i.<  with  o|»iM»rtiinHy  for  ihiaiwhd  eiiri<'hmeiit  at  tht» 
hH-rii  h'vel  niiU  :issiiniiKi'  "f  retention  of  :u»pro{»ri:it<*  l<H-al  i»oIieyniakl!i;; 
aurh<tnty. 

The  (^)mmis.sion  thus  defuwd  the  role  of  the  States  in  the  intra- 
stjite  liool  iinan<*e  issue.  In  response  to  I^i'esiilent  Xixon's  re<|u<\st.  the 
(^)nunission  examiiu'd  the  Federal  role,  if  any.  in  lielpin^r  the  States 
disehar^^' t]ieir.<<*h<wdlinan<-e  responsihilities. 

The  efunphite  (\)nnnission  .stu<ly  has  reeently  Ih'cu  puhlished  utider 
the  title.  •*Fif]ancin*r  Scliools  a!i<l  I'rcsjMMly  Ta.x  IJelit^'? — A  Stat<» 
Iti'sponsihility."  The  .•"^tutly  resulted  in  four  major  lindin^rs  related  io 
srhool  timinc<*. 

No  risrAI.  KXILM  STION  ; 

A  major  Federal  educatioiwd  ahl  pro<rram  to  help  States  finanee 
tin*  costs  of  e(pndi/.in;r  p<'r-pupil  s])endin<r  within  ea<*h  State  cannot 
hv  Jiisti1i(»d  on  tlh'  ;:romids  thnt  Stales  confront  insurmomituhh*  fiscal 
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iMinli'HS.  (  h\r  :in:il\  sis  r<r\  <mIs  (lint  only  :i  fi'w  Sl:ity\';  wcmld  I'Xperieiict* 
lisral  <linitMilty  in  lirin;:inir  prr-iMipil  oxprntiiturrs  tn  tlu'  ivlativt'lv 
liiirli  l<*vi»ls  MtMMltMi  to  roinplv  with  the  "no  \v<'a!th"  piint  iplc  <Munn*i- 
:\tvi\  llrst  in  tlii*  Sinuf/uf  fast'. 

rh(*  ::n*at  niajoritx"  nf  Statrs  hav4*  thv  invM'ssary  nnta]>]M*<l  rclntivi' 
lax  j>«M«*!itial.  Xrw  "^  ork.  \'t'r*rn<>ni  anJ  ^^*i^l•nn<in.  li(i\\r\*rr,  ^(an»l 
out  a>  iIh*  Statrs  that  wonhl  rxpoririirr  ^rtvatrsi  fis»*:il  Jini<  uhy  hi'oansi' 
<»f  tht-irf*urn'!it  liravy  nso  nf  all  Siati' jumI  hM*al  ta.M's. 

l*rtispiM  ts  fuf  rasin;:  pn*ssnn\^  tor  athiititmal  srhool  sjM'ndin^  haw 
•anv  rippi'ai'iMl.  Srhoi^l  workloai]  will  to  <«aso  in  thr  fuUnv  as  tlu* 
rapid  n  ihn'tion  in  tin*  hiiiln  aio  Is  rrlloctiN]  in  louvr  school  t'nn>llniont. 
*riH*  i'ontifHH'd  r.Npiinsion  of  j^'i'dcral  financial  assistanc**.  inclndin<^ 
rcvcTUH*  sha^in;.^  \n  States  and  hx'alitics  portends  a  fnrther  casin;; 
lis<-al  prcssnres  on  States. 

Thns.  while  there  may  Im*  other  reas<ins  for  Federal  anl  t^)  hel]) 
States  in  rethieinjr  schovd  spcndin*:  dispju  it  ies,  sneh  sn]ip<ni  is  <lilli<*nlt 
tit  jj/sf  ifv  on  the  ^rronnds  that  rh<»  monetary  costs  inipos<'<l  In*  the  court 
d»*<«isions  or  l>y  the  eonscions  pnhlic  policy  eonsititute  an  insnrnionnt- 
ahle  lise:il  hnrdeji  for  n lore  than  a  fow  States. 

W!i>j;  sTATK  roijCY  I)is<n5rrn iN' 

Slat<*  te;ri>lnt nres  retain  wide  dis4  relioM  to  devise  ii  school  fundin^T 
syst«Mn  thai  will  hoth  serv-^  the  Stae's  pnrposes  and  ]>ass  the  test  of 
<-ons1itntiona]ity«  The  romt  decisions  ontlawini:  peisistent  s<*hool  li- 
nanc»'  disparities  have  not  ileclared  the  property  tax  nnconstitntional 
nor  evi'ij  inilirated  it  is  an  nnsnitalne  i:ix.  Neither  have  conii  <lecisions 
ie<pnre<l  eipial  <lollar  expenilitnre  p*'r  pupil.  The  courts  haVA^  reoo^- 
ni/.cd  tiiat  State  le^rislat nr«'s  have  hecn  nnwillin;:  to  ollsi't  fully  t hi* 
vnriations  in  local  list'al  t*a]»acity  with  e<pialiy.in;r  Stat**  akl  <h)llars« 

Per  pnpil  s]>endin^  is  Mill  :it  least  twie«'  as  jrreat  at  tin*  ^*Oth  pupil 
percentile  levtd  as  at  live  lowest  level  in  half  of  the  Statos. 

As  ]»art  of  the  re  forums  of  its  exist  in  <r  sehool  linanee  systenu  a  State 
may  confront  a  major  new  (iseal  (h'uiand  :  That  of  »'liminat in;:  wealth 
as  a  determinant  of  local  por-pupil  spen<lin«r.  Thn'e  of  the  four  hroad 
approaches  to  sehool  iinance  refonn — *'heefed-up"  fomidation  pro- 
irram*  power  ecjuali/.iiiir.  and  the  full  State  fnndiu;:  jjppro::eh — are 
lik(dy  to  cntaiA  a(hlitional  fundin;!  to  assure  that  no  existin.^r  program 
is  <Mit  hack. 

The  fotu-th — school  district  r;  <u  ^ani/.at  ion — would  entail  a  coni^ant 
a<Jjustment  of  honndaries  t<i  pi  eserve  ('4pial  per  pupil  vahujt  ioir  hut. 
noState  financial  outlay. 

Tlie  c^?;.t  to  t!ie  States  of  <i\ercomin;r  a  ;:re:it  ]»'Mlion  o?  the  5mp:v*^ 
i»f  loeal  fiscal  <iisparities  do(*s  not  «^eem  laf^fe  when  the  full  revenui' 
pot<*ntial  of  the  States  is  *  unsi<h'red.  Kaisni;:  4 lie  mininuun  \n*v  pupil 
«'xpen(<liture  to  the  !H)th  perrentile  level  Would  cost  ahout  hilliou 
and  draw  tlown  27.\  percent  of  the  estimate<l  untap]u'd  State-local 
tax  capacity — less  in  sf)me  States  and  nmrc  ^^votliers.  of  course. 

The  actual  <'ost  in  each  Sttite  mi^^ht  entail  souk* what  less  money 
;  l)(»4*ause  a  #^tate  has  M'veral  options,  including:  j^*1k)oI  <lis1rict  reor^raiii- 
zation.  <lesiirned  expressly  to  put  <list  ricts  <in  a  mon*  e<|ua]  ]<K'al  fiscal 
footlnjrJMul  thereby  ease  the  fiscal  l>ressm*«v<m  the  State, 

All  hut  ihnM*  States— Xew  York,  Vermont,  and  AVisconsili— could 
raise  per  imjdl  speiidi)i<r  t<>  the  IMHh  percentile  level  by  iisom  <;tih- 

o  .  ■■■  ■ 
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>(:iiitiMl!v  K«-s  iIkiii  i  lirii' mt  iit^  tiiitn|»|M«(!  ri'litivt*  t;i\  <-n|>M(*ity.  Tlio 
Siiiui*  t !i!*4M»  Stiitrs  woiiM  Id  tj>f  oT  ( Ihmi*  a|»|>:ir<Mit  i\<v;i\  (»I!h)\v- 
I'uoin  :iin|  inon*  to  li'vr!  tip  t:»  tin-  *.H»i|j  pri'iM'Ut  ili*  r\<MJ  aitli  flu* 
:i4l»litiuMt>fir-.*n4M':il  i'f\''micsh:jriiiir.  ; 

( )rH»  s|»«'rir!i-  SMit'iM'  of  Si :it r  1  p:i!M  1m  \vhirl.i  1  ln'  l-\-<li'rn!  ( tovrrii- 
iiHMii  «'an  iniii'-tiM-  \\  iili  ^M^V«•t^^  fur  ih^*         >  i>tlM*  \\i'lf:iri«  ;\vv:\. 

For  4'\:iliiplr,  Nrw  Vor'u  l:«ys  tiiU  jMTrrfU  nf  its  prrsniiMl  iiir<Mn(* 

to  iiHM-t  Si;Uf  Inr.M i  j 'ii! •! if  ri<si>t mimm*  :t in!  iitiN!i<M i<l  rci-ts.  «  T  tlu*  National 
( iM\ rrtijsscMl  ;i»iiiuri!  |nih|if  :issi>l;nH'i*  :m«l  nhvlt«-:iitl  ro.str;.  as 
ACIii  !i:is  rtN'niiiiiiriMl<Ml  in  its  port  Kill  "Stnti-  Aid  t<>  Lorn!  (Juvitm- 
nu-nt/*  Stntr  :nui  iorn!  ^''ovi-i'MiiH'His  iici  .\\«\\  Vork  \von'!<!  ;.^'t  <ivi»r  >:i 
i)i)lit)ji  of  )isi-:il  ivVirf. 

|'rt*ssiin«  on  Si:itr  po!iiir:i!  !r:u!«T-!np  to  raiso  niojc  r('v<Mni(»  in 
I'l'sponsf  to  »'>.prn<!!!iirr  »!i'm;nnls  !i:j<  t!ir  positive  viitnr  of  iforrin;Lr 
States  to  i<iM'p  t  !ii-ii'  ow  n  li-^'a !  !joiis(»  in  or(!(M-  in  t  In-  rax*  ol'  <M!rM'at  ion, 
to  lu-forin  prop»Mt>"  la\  a^srssnnMit  a4lniinist  ration  :nii!  to  Hia!\t*  appro- 
priate ^-haiiLn's  in  i:o\ (•rnnifiit  st  i-ucturr  to  i'!iniina((»  "tli^hilit atin^r 
IraLniK'r^tation. 

Kl>'a!  prrs>nr»*  prol»:Hi!\  (»\p]:iins  nni»!i  <»f  tlic  nio\'<*  tc»  inipr<iv(^ 
prop4Mty  ta\  at!inini>i  rat  ion  and  a!so  t!n'  iMMln^iinn  iit  t!u'  nnndMM*  of 
liK'a!  siiitx*]  «!::-t:'irts  from  ;i)>ont  Ihiijkki  in  t!***  !!>!!  I-J  sr!iool  year 
toa!»ont  l'»       in  t  ih»  |'J7 I  7J  srjiou!  y4*ai-. 

ilf  s*!h>o1>  uv\  no  nior<-  t!ian  ^\n*\v  pr»'s<-nt  sliarr  of  !Mi(lLr<*i  in 
!n<f>t  Siat4so\(M'  tlh'  n<*\t  (!rr;ni<',  t!ii'y  <-an  do  nnjr!i  t<i  tna!«'  llii'ir 
4v\i*-f ffiir  <'qiia li/at ion  4Miort^"  \i\n\v  4-t!\vtiv<\  Lo\v4'r  rat(*s  <d'  irr<j\vfii 
in  srlioid  <-n!ol!n>fnt  will  frv»' up  Sf!nM)|  fiunls  r<H'  icdist  riluit ion  in  a;i 
4-(|tiali/.ini!'  fjusliion. 

ri.'oitij;M  -rn A'r  wii.i,  Ar*.\Tr. 

Thi-  issu<'  n{  intra>tati'  dispatii ni  S(*lnH)l  linaiuv'  stands  otil  ns 
on*'  proltliMn  of  fi*d4'ralisni  that  will  tend  to  aliatr  ratlnM'  (lian  Moi'srn 
as  tinif  L^ocs  l>y.  'Hins  t  !it*  *jn»\<t  ion  (Confront  in^^  politira!  I<'ad<»rs  at  nl] 
l4'Vd«H  of  irt'Vi'rnnuMit  is  jnst  liow  lon«r  s]ion]<!  t]j<»  iH'forni  pmrr^s  1al<(\ 

'Vw'ft  forrrs  .-Arc  at  work  tcn<lin;r  to  thdax*  Statt*  initiativo  on  (]u» 
S4'Ii4»ol  llnancc  di^p:irit  ii-s  issn(». 

?>findfnl  of  tlic  fiscal  i*ons<M|n4»in*t*s  of  nupst  propos4'd  solutions  to  t]u» 
dispMi  if  ii'S  issu(»  tlu*  puMir  rcspoiisi*  to  a  projMjscd  Stativ  initiat  iv<»  on 
S4-lMMd  finaiHMvis  nioi*4'  lik^dy  to  iH4M-t  with  oAvit  icsistaiuM'  tlian  passive* 
acri  ptanrc.  The  <|4»f<'at  of  (JoviMtmr  CaliilTs  in(*oin<'  f;i*x  projiosal  in 
X4«w  Ja'rs4«y  stands  out  as^a  <*asr  of  o\  <m1  !*»sjstinwM»  to  a  pn-oposal  rallin^jT 
f<H'  a  niu  joi-  (loprirtnrc  frotn  tlu»  status  (Hio.Tlic  shift  fr^MU  hw'al  school 
propel ty  ta\4's  to  a  statcwi<lc  |c\y  for  this  purp<»S4'  alsc»  c;irri(»s  anotlitM' 
set  of  font  ro\ 4'rsia  I  tax  iniplicat  i<»ns.  / 

The  )nost  i)npo;-ta!)t  of  fhcs<»  wouM  In*  the  ^)e)iiand  tliat  the  St:it<'S 
«»<j!ia]i/<*  propeily  tax  assessments  hoth  within  ant]  ain<ni;Lr  ImmmI  assess- 
ment distiiets  Avith  a  <onse<jUenl  sliift  in  h^irdens  anioiv*r  p^'>p^»rty 
o^vnors. 

:A  -^liift  toward  <'ent irdi/ed  finan<  in<!'  of  sidiools  is  view<Nl  in  many 
<piart4'rs  as  a  tlireat  t<»  loeal  (*(»nt i*o]  — <-ont r<»]  of  funds  !uivin;r  itradi- 
fionally  serv4Mr  as  the  instiinnent  for  makin^r  ^durational  j»<fdi<*y. 
AVhile  njost  pi'oposals  for  sc  hool  fiiniiu'i*  iH'forin  lia\<»  son^rht  to  a<^eoin- 
niodat4'  th<'  eonrept  of  loeal  rontro]  liy  perniittinjr  h>eal  supplemental 
tion  within  limits.  New  York's  Kh»ise1nnami  Commission  rmMntneind<»<l 
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n:r:iinst  :nifli<»ritv  Un-  lor:il  ^JiippliMiHMihilion  on  lhr  l^^'mmmI  lli:it  it 
w<>ul<l  \viu\  nltiin:iti»ly  in  tlu*      <'n'Mt inn  nf  the  srh<)^»l  ilispMiit ii*s 

lia\'iM-()iif<'Tii|f<l  (liMt  :,i  inoi'f  nMi!r:ili/ri)  <cliool  liti:ni»*i!i;r  sy>iri!i  slioulcl 

<-<Mitro\vrsy  ovrr  1ih-:i1  control  i.nvcs  t npprr  h;in<l  (<i  tiic  <(:!tus<jno 
position  on  s<*Imk)I  llnnruT  lnM-:iusc  of  the  \;\i'k  of  cviilcniv  (o  support. 
:iny  otlu«r  position. 

S<»v«»r:il  forrcs  :it  work  on  State  ;:o\ crnni^Mits  portcn*!  :i  LM!i<lual 
lcss<'ninirof  int'/nlistrict  srliool  iMianrcdisparitii^s. 

l\y  tlioir  past  action.  States  ]»a\v  srl  a  stroni:  prccvdont  for  ronlin- 
nonsly  improving  tlir  operation  of  tlu'ir  srliool  linancc  systcnis.  Tho 
iniprovrnuMits  liavf  rcsnltiMl  in  pari  from  solioo!  distrirt  oonsoVMlation 
ami  from  Sintcs  assiimin^^  a  l:nirrr  slian*  of  Sratc-local  costs.  States 
arc  not  likely  to  stop  <rr  rcv<MSi't  hist  rem!. 

Tlio  e(lu<atioM  eonnnissioii  of  tlie  States  keeps  a  scoreeard  on  the 
major  school  Iniancc  chanires.  Aceonliu::  to  tlieir  records,  10  States 
lanndiiMl  siirnii^'.nn  new  e<piali/.a1ioii  pro^ranis  in  l^To  to  reduce  tlie 
disparities  in  fiintncial  support  i)ehind  pnpils  in  various  parts  of  a 
State. 

Without  any  dir««(  t  Keih'ral  ititervenl ion.  Stales  have  nvnle  ])ro<rress 
in  reduciniT  disparities  in  sdiool  spendinir-  l  lj''  trend  to  improved 
Statedocal  finance  pro«.Mains  is  firndy  c.^tabllslied.  and  there  is  tio 
reason  (o  helieve  it        he  tnrneil  arouniJ- 

The  rcilnction  in  the  nnndier  of  liH*al  school  systems  accounts  for 
nnich  of  tlie  State  proj^ress  in  re<hicin*:  <lisparities  in  local  school 
S])ondintr.  Hoth  the  opportunity  to  improvi'  educational  pro<^Mams  In* 
school  cousolidal  ion  andllu'  U\*\<i3e  to  *:et  the  most  out  of  the  educational 
dollar  liavv  led  St ates  to  exert  control  over  school  district  l>oundarieS/ 

State  a<ition  on  iMuindaries  promotes  elliciency  vet  f)ermits  flexihility 
to  reflect  vital  local  interests  i)i  srhool  district  or;:a nidation/ 

Taxpayer  pressure  to  slow  the  risi'  in  a;r;ri'c<ratc  propci-ty  tax  levies 
and.  in  some  instances,  to  obtain  outri'^ht  property  relief  1ms  had 
and  will  continue  to  liave  an  4'<]uali/.iii«r  impact  on  tlie  school  financo 
pysteni. 

To  the  exlein  that  the  taxpayer  pre.ssnrc  is  succe.«;sfnl.  a  lar^r^r  pr^?- 
])orti^>?i  of  State -ii:>ca]  school  costs  will  be  supported  by  State  non- 
property  < axes  thereby  reducin*:  the  significance  of  interdist rict  school 
finance  disj^arities.i 

;  Fctleral  aid  to  States  and  localities  has  S^mhii  itrnidita^^  u|>ward, 
revenue  .sharing  be  in;:  tlie  most  recent  manife.^i;:ition.  ^i^J^  govern- 
ments alone  n  ^ortiMl  they  j?lan  to  put  niillioi*  of  their  ^^eneral 
rrvemie-sharin*r  payments  into  the  field  of  education:  i be  money 
cominiinient  re|)res<»nts more  than  ^laIf  (»f  tbe  State's  third  |X'ri<Kl 
entitlement.  In  addition.  one^Jhird  of  the  States  anticipatexl  that  their 
nse  of  ^^eneral  revenne-sliann^^  funds  would  .^tem  tlie  treinS  toward 
fnerdii^her State  localt axes. 

Kereiit  amendments  to  the  S<K"ial  Security  Act-  .^^Infted  more  of  the 
responsibility  for  welfare  linancin«^r  from  !li<»  States  to  the  Federal 
Government.  Federal  funds  free-up  State  funds  for  Use  on  other 
State*  functions. 

P;irf.  of  the  money  probably  will  U»  chaiinided  into  scliool  support 
to  relieve.  pres.snr<»  on  the  local  s<»1kk)1  ]>ro]X'i-tv  tax.  At  a  ininimtim. 


tin*  expansion  of  iMMlcral  u'u\  to  Sl:iti's  and  loralitii's  will  liolp  Hi« 
:   States  in  moot injr  school  rosts. 

Even  tliou^li  llu*  Supivnio  (\^ui't  has  owitnrnrc]  \\\\}  liO^lnrptez 
jhvision.  *SVr?'<//;/>-t \  ju*  l(»<rislation  has  so  <liv;niati/iMl  tin*  (wistcnci' of 
intrastate  school  Ihiancc  <lis]>arit ics  that  St:ilc  |)oliti(*al  headers  will 
hereafter  he  unJcr  constant  pressure  to  improve  the  Stales  i^/istrihii- 
tion  of  school  fiuuls. 

m\nrrn  »x  oi'MKOKKAL fA  Nos  orr*- 

Con^rress  Inis  not  ^nvcn  explicit  recognition  to  tin*  relative  financial 
ability  of  1o»^j1  s<*hoo1  ilistricts  in  I'eileral  eihn-atioii  niil  lejjrislat ion 
as  a  ;reneral  rule,  although  it  has  incorporat^'d  provisions  to  eijuali/.e 
ainoiiir  States  in  some  aid  ))ro;rranis.  Where  a  Federal  school  aiil 
pro<rranj  hasalh'Cted  intrnstatii*  s<*hool  linan<*c  disparities,  the  inflnence 
has  hcen  at  best  a  secondarv  ofnieern  or  an  unintended  ell'ect. 

The  Ke(leral  ('lovernnimt  has  bi'retofore  followed  a  "hands  olT"  pol- 
iciy  witlj  respect  to  the  ilivisioti  of  jlscal  responsibility  between  a  State 
and  it.s  Ini'al  s'iionl  dist ricts. Tiiis  n«'Utrality  policy  has  rested  on  th-' 
belief  that  t he  hammering  out  of  the  deailsof  the  State-lo<*al  linancial 
]>aiinershi]»  in  the  S4*hool  linance  area  is  an  *Mntern:\r'  matter  that 
shouhl  be  ri'solved  by  i»ach  State. 

coNsi.rsioN 

The  Conunission  vuMeliMjcMl  iJuit  the  reduction  of  fiscal  disparities 
anion;:  s<'ho<jl  disfrirts  wirJiin  a  State  is  a  Stat<»  responsibility.  In 
reachin;^  its  c*onclusion.  howev^er.  lln'  Connnission  hastj'UiMl  to  empha- 
size several  points: 

The  ('olinv;i^sion  is  not  adilt-essin;:  i^si»|f  to  tlie  role  the  Federal 
Ciovernment  should  play  in  su])poi1in;r  public  elementary  and  second- 
ary t*dueaf  ion  but  to  the  narrower  (|Ui*stion  of  whether  and  to  what 
extent  Federal  aid  is  niMVSsarv  to  reduce  fiscal  disparities  amon«^ 
s<*hool  ilistrlc  ts  within  each  S^ate. 

Tlie  (^)nunission  believes  tinie  is  nee<led  to  assess  the  impact  of  rev- 
(MiUjC  sharing:.  paI1ic^^^^lrly  the  extent  to  which  it   will  enable  the 
;  -'^tati^s  to  I'ome  to  irrips  with  the  intrastate  school  linance^iivieK^ion. 

The  Conunission  believes  tlu»  nncei-tainty  surrounding  the  ollectivc- 
ness  of  dollars  e:innarkeil  for  education,  as  it  is  presently  deli vere<L 
illust ratios  the  need  for  State  systems  to  measure  thi\efb»ctiveness  of 
S(*hool  speudin;:and  to  ie])uild  (*iti/,en  c()u!idiMici'  in  public  e<lu<*ation. 

The  juost  si^ridlieant  nnd  positive  iuf<Men<e  that  <an  U'tlrawn  from 
the  Connnissions  jjolicy  n^'omniemlation  is  this — it  is  not  necessary  to 
bncic  every  problem  up  to  Washinjrton  for  resolution.  St ren;^theneii 
by  n^veuue  sluirinjr  an^l  with  the  strf)n;r  prospect  for  shiftin;Lr  fii 
increasin;:  shari'  of  the  wiOfan*  expenditun*  burden  to  the  National 
fiovei  jnnejil,  tlw  States  can  and  should  be  htOtI  accountabh*  for  their 
traditional  property  tax  and  scliool  finance  responsibilities. 

Hut  reveinjc  sharin;r  -nid  Federal  takeover  of  welfare  are  not 
: ;  en<>u;rh.  If  States  are  to  ])lay  a  stron;:  rolir  in  our  Federal  system, 
(V)n<rn'ss  nnisl  resist  the  constant  temptation  to  solve  pioblems  that 
should  be  handh^d  at  the  State ?evel.  ! 

Thank  you.  .'^enat  or  .•'^t  a  iTord. 
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i;k\  KM' K  SI!.\KIN(; 

Senator  St.M'Kokd  (])rcsi(rni;:  pro  tompoiH')*  'I'lu^ik  yon  very  nwwh 
for  your  ti'st  iinony.  M  r.  Myors. 

WluMi  yon  H'fn'  to  n'vrinu»  slu'irinir  in  yonr  statcniont,  and  you  do 
a  nuiulM'r  of  (inu's.  ari»  you  t:i!kin;r  alxinl  ^rciu'ral  n'vcnnc  sliarinj^^  that 
now  o.xists  or  aiv  yon't^lkiii;:  al^ont  tlic  coin-oii?;  (?f  spcrial  n^vcaue 
sliarin;r  f*'ro(|nr:ilioM  V 

Mr.  Mykhs.  I  auj  talkinir  ainnil  «riMU'ra1  i-rvi^nnr  sliaiin;:  as  it  now 
oxists.  Kcrcntly  tin-  <)ni«T  of  IkV'Vcinic  Sijarin;:  in  tin*  IJ..S.  'IVrasnry 
piihlislicil  a  study  of  tin-  planned  use  ivpcnts  for  the  tliinl  entitlewKMit  : 
period  of  ivvenn!»  sliaiin^r.  anil  tliey  noted  tliat  the  States  Iiav»/  i)lanne(i  i 
ti)  alliwate  so!ne>Jr»(M)  million  in  S!i])port  ofednration. 

Murh  of  lliis  wliieli  will  re])Iaee  loral  j)i-operty  tax  fnntis,  restdisi: 
inprovidin;r  more  e(HiaI  a«'eess  to  eiin»-a! ional  resouries  on  tlie.  ])a!l, 
of  the  local  srliool  ilistrirts  an<l  tliis  is  what  I  am  relVrrin;:  to.  yes 
sir. 

STA'rr.  AM)  l.n.  Al.  KK<r<  »NSIUI  iJTir.s  ; 

Senator  S*rArK(JKn.  One  point  in  yonr  stjitement.  yon  n-ferreti,  1 
think,  to  a  i)rojM»saI  for  the  Str.tes  takinir  over  or  assmnin^r  responsi- 
])ility  for  i'H-iI  iMhh-ation.  I)nt  the  Io4  arp>vernmentaI  i-ntitiesto  retain 
authorit  y.  Did  I  nndersi ^nd  yon  rorre<-t ly  on  t hat^ 

Mr,  Mvi:ks.  Vessir.  .  .! 

Senator  SiArnant.  I  wnntler  how  yon  i-an  keep  some  atithority  in 
lorai  <r<>v*'rnm<Mil  i-ntity  if  it  (h)es  not  have  also  some  of  tlur  mspon- 
sil)ility  for  raisin;r  funds  to  •ro  witl:  that  authority >;  W!ien  yon  spcMid 
snnjeliovly  else's  money,  you  are  not  tjuite  as  <'arefuJ  as  you  are  if  you 
spend  yotn*  own. 

Mr.  '.M  vr.Ks.  \Ve  iiave  a  hm<r  t radit ion  of  local  control  in  the  scliools. 
In  tlie  case  of  edm-at ion.  we  also  have  a  louiS  tradition  of  public  sur- 
veillaiice.  In  tliis  ronnection.  at  least,  we  liave  tin-  hope  tliat  p(»oplc 
will  try  to  <rct  t  lie  most  i)an;r  for  <  he  huek.  T\\i\i  hjftppens  to  he  at.  stak(t 
here.  Asa  parent.  I  haw  often  heard  tlie  <riMi<M'aI  lliesis  tinit  we  never 
have  enou^di  money  for  e(hication.  and  I  tliink  as  a  nation  we  t^Mid  to 
helievo.  that,  llihication  is  one  of  o\M'  favorite  puhlic  expoiujiturc 
areas.  Therefore,  we  would  wailit  to  make  the  mostcnieient  use  of  that. 

We  luivc  never  lric<l  a  system  of  loeal  c<»nt rol  with  outside,  limincin^. 
Semitor  StalVord-  So  wc  really  (h>  not  know,  and  it  is  a  ho]>e  to.  a  ho^,. 
extent.  Hut  we  thijik  witli  the  strong:  ti'ad  it  ion  of  locjii  control  that 
presently  exists,  it  \will  no  1m-  saerili<'ed  sin»ply  hy  having:  the  States 
assuniesnhstantially  idl  the  rrsiionsihility  for t he  linancin;:. 

.Senator  .'>TAiToi{i).  Thajik  you.  Mr.  .Xlyers.  \  appreciate  your  bein^^ 
her(».  I  am  snr4'-  till'  chairman  does,  lie  Isad  to  leave  hut  will  return 
slM)rfly. 

i  .Nfrs'.  dean  Frohliclier.  a.ssoriate  conns(d  to  the  snhconunittec  will 
present  sonnMVf  .*^enator  IVllV  <pi<'st  ions  to  you. 
\ri-s.  FKoiiniiCMKK.  Tliank  voji.  Senator. 

Von  su^^<rtf^t  tliat  if  the  iMMleral  rioveriunent  assumes  all  ihe  cost 
of  Sfuuetliin^r  like  welfare,  this  will  free  up  SfatcMUoney  to  equalize 
:  (»dueationidl 'expenses,  llow  are  yon  ^niaranteed  that  they  will  use  iUo 
money  on  e<«!hn'ati<m  ratlier  thaii  on  puhlie  .safety,  or  other  c(Mnix'tin«r 
soeial  services  ? 
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:  Mr.  MvKijs.  Well,  \\u'iv  is  no  <j:u;H*;inttM»  otluM*  tliiin  the  fart  Mint  the 
■  o(l\u:;itors  :ilou<x  \vitl\  nil  otluM*  (MMnpot itot's  for  8t:Uo  cxjH'iulituros 
=  would  of  (M)urs(»  \)v  ('()iM])(»tin^  for  fuii<is.  jukI  odticiit ion  diH'S- <^ot.  a 
snhstanti:i1  portion  of  St{it(»  (»xp(MHlilur(vs  at.  tlu»  prc'scnt.  time.  One  c^jui 
only  S|K»<'nhit<vtliariiu'v  wouhf nrlHvnst  hold  th(»ir  own,  and  tluMH^foro 
a  suhstantial  junounl  nf  fr>f'-:-!''»p  fnnds  would  iro  into  t'duration. 
C(M'tainly  t\\v\v  is  no  o!u»-tt>-on(»  translVr  that  anyone  would  contom- 
plate  there,  hur.  t  h(»  (Muphasis  ahvady  on  eilueation  in  the  State  budjrcis 
would  e(»rtainly  pri'Vail  and  he  a  i)rini(»  eonsideration  for  ;;'ettin|^ 
sonii»  of  I  his  nu;::ey. 

>rrs,  FKOMLTf'iir.i:.  Von  said  that  yo::r  sliuiy  was  to  detennine  the 
lM»deral  roli\  if  any.  in  (Mlucatioii,  The  i  mi  lie  of  yoiir  statement,  jroos 
to  the  fat't  that  it  i*eally  is  a  ShUe  responsihility.  What.  d(X\s  ACTR 
see  as  a  I''(Micral  role  ^  Is  t  here  a  Kedrral  role  : 

Mr.  MvKus.  ^'es.  I  trieil  toeiuphasizo  t!\e.  faet  t!\at  in  this  particuliir 
instance  we  wore  lookinjj:  into  thv  intrastate  school  tinance  problems, 
ami  (jUestionin,ir  whether,  if  any.  there  Nvas  a  Federal  role  in  th:ii 
eoiuiertion.  The.  ("'o!!!!nission  has  ru'ver  stated  a  ireneral  policy  in  this 
connection,  because  il  has  notstuiiied  the  overall  Federal  rolo  in  financ- 
iu;r  elenuMitarv  and  S(M'ondary  e<lucation.  Certainly,  the  Commission 
would  a«rree  that  the  Federal  Government  ty |»ica11y  carries  out  its 
responsibilities  when  it ctjuali/es  resources  a mon<r the  States. 

Tlie  (^>nunission  also  has  reeotnmended  in  pn^vious  stiulies  that  the 
Federal  CiovernnuMit  take  note  and  support  education  for  those  \\\\o 
are  (Mbjcat  ionally  handicapped  in  otie  vvay  or  :>notlier.  The  Commission 
reeonunended  tliut  tiu*  Fe<lei*al  <iovernnient  take  iiato  account  tlie 
jii<rher  costs  of  educati!]*:  pupils  in  central  cities  situations  ami  iii  an 
earlier  VW^i  study  it  reconuueiuUMl  tliat  States  reco^rniy.e  these  differ- 
(MU'es  in  costs  of  educatin^^  people.  AVhere  the.  Fe(h'ral  (lovernment 
i*eco<rnizes  tliese  as  in  the  national  interest  that  is  an  appropriate 
Federal  fuiu'tion. ; 

:  T  do  not  tliink  you  should  i'ea(r  into  this  .statenuMit  any  aversion  by 
the  Conuni.ssion  to  have  the  Fi'deral  Covernmeiit  participate  in  finan- 
;  <Mii*r(jf  elementary  and  secon<hiry  education.  Hut  insofar  as  the  (picstion 
f)f  intra.state  sc1m)oI  tinance  disparities  are  concerned,  that,  is  a  problem 
;  that  the  States  can  :ind  should  deal  with, 
i  Senator  Sr.M-ronn.  Thatdc  you  very  nuicb.  ^fr.  ^fvcrs.  AVe  appi'eciate 
your  bein*:  luMv  today. 

[The  prepared  .statement 'vf  A[r.  My(M's  follows:  I 
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^V^'^  \  ADVISORY 
r^.^M;:)  COMMISSION  ON  INlXRGOVeRNMENTAL  RELATIONS 
WASHINGTON.  D.C.    20S75  , 

Statement  by  Will  S.  Myers,  Senior  Analyst 
Advisory  Commission  on  .Intergovernmental  Relations 
•Before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Education 
October  4,  1973 


AGIR  POSITION  ON  INTRASTATE  SCHOOL  FINANCE  EQUALIZATION 


Mr.  Chairman: 

My  nnt^p  is  Will  Myers.;    I  am  one  Senior  Analyst  on 
the  staff  of  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations,     Thank  you  on  behalf  of  the  Commission  for  the 
opportunity  to  acquaint  your  committee  with  the  Commission's 
views  on  the  intrastate  school  finance  equalization  question. 
The  Commission  undertook  in  February  1972  a  study  of  a  pro-- 
posal  calling  for  a  major  Federal  program  of  residential 
property  tax  relief  conditioned  on  expanded  State  financing 
for  public  education  and  underpinned  by  a  new  or  expanded  :  • 
Federal  tax  such  as  the  value-added  tax.     In  accepting  the 
study  assignment  from  the  President the  Commission  de- 
cided as  a  first  stacje  of  its  study  to  consider  '^v/hether 
and  to  what  extent  additional  Federal  assistance  is  needed 
for:  public  education  in  order  to  reduce  residential  property 
:  taxes  and  to  meet  problems  of  school  finance  which  may  stem 
from  recent  court  decisions,"    At  that  time,  February  1972, 
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the  disposition  of  the  Rodriguez  case  was  unknown  but  its 
possible  consequences  were  much  on  the  mind  of  policymakers 
at  all  governmental  levels. 

ACIR  consists  mainly  of  policymakers  at  the  Federal, 
State,  and  local  level — 26  members  in  all  representing  both 
political  parties.     Commission  members  include  members  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House,  the  Cabinet,  Governors,  State 
legislators,  mayors,  elected  county  officials  and  three  ' 
provate  citizens— one  of  whom  is  the  Chairman,  Robert  E- 
Merriam. 

The  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Rela*  i 
tions  recognizes  that  school  financing  has  a  major  impact  ^ 
on  the  intergovernmental  fiscal  system.     In  its  report  on 
State  Aid  to  Local  Government,  the  Commission's  first  policy: 
recommendation  called  "for  State  assumption  of  responsibility  , 
for  financing  public  schools  in  the  following  terms: 
In  order  to  create  a  financial  environment 
more  conducive  to  attainment  of  equality  of  : 
educational  opportunity  and  to  remove  the  ;;; 
massive  and  growing  pressure  of  the  school 
tax  on  owners  of  local  property ,  the  Commission 
:  .recommends  that-each  State  adopt  as  a  basic  ob-    '  ; 
jective  of  its  long-range  State-local  fiscal 
;  policy  the  assumption  by  the  State  of  sub- 
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stantially  all  fiscal  responsibility  for 
financing  local  schools  with  opportunity  for  :  ;; 
financial  enrichment  at  the  local  level  and 
assurance  of  retention  of  appropriate  local 
policymaking  authority. 

The  Commission  thus  defined  the  role  of  the  States 
in  the  intrastate  school  finance  issue.     In  response  to 
President  Nixon  * s  request ,  the  Commission  examined  the 
Federal  role,  if  e:ny ,   in  helping  the  States  discharge 
their  school  finance  responsibilities.     The  complete 
Commission  study  has  recently  been  published  under  the 
title,  Financing  Schools  and  Property  Tax  Relief — A 
State  Responsibility.     The  study  resulted  in  four  major  ; 
findings  related  to  school  finance, 

No  Fiscal  Exhaustion      ;  j 
A  major  Federal  educational  aid  program  to  help  ■ 
States  finance  the  costs  of  equalizing  per  pupil  spending 
; within  each  State  cannot  be  justified  on  the  grounds  that 
States  confront  insunnountable  fiscal  burdens.  Our 
analysis  reveals  that  only  a  few  States  would  experience 
fiscal  difficulty  in  bringing  per-pupil  expenditures  to  ;; 
the  relatively  high  levels  needed  to  comply  with  the  "no 
wealth"  principle  enunciated  first  in  the  Serrano  case. 
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The  great  majority  of  States  have  the  necessary  untapped 
relative  tax  potential.     New  York,  Vermont  and  Wisconsin/ 
however,  stand  out  as  the  States  that  would  experience 
greatest  fiscal  difficult  because  of  their  current  heavy 
use  of  all  State  and  lx)cal  taxes. 

Prospects  for  easing  pressures  for  additional  school 
spending  have  now  appeared.     School  workload  will  tend  to 
ease  in  the  future  as  the  rapid  reduction  in  the  birthrate 
is  reflected  in  lower  school  enrollment.    The  continued 
expansion  of  Federal  financial  assistance,  including 
revenue  sharing,  to  States  and  localities  portends  a 
further  easing  of  fiscal  pressures  on  States. 

Thus,  while  there  may  be  other  reasons  for  Federal 
aid  to  help  States  in  reducing  school  spending  dispari- 
ties, such  support  is  difficult  to  justify  on  the 
grounds  that  the  monetary  costs  imposed  by  the  court  de- 
cisions or  by  conscious  public  policy  constitute  an  in- 
surmountable fiscal  burden  for  more  than  a  few  States. 

Wide  State  Policy  Discretion 

State  legislatures  retain  wide  discretion  to  devise 
a  school  funding  system  that  will  both  serve  the  State's 
purposes  and  pass  the  test  of  constitutionality.  The 
court  der,?l.^ions  outlawing  persistent  school  finance  dis- 
parities have  not  declared  the  property  tax  unconstitu- 
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tional  nor  even  indicted  it  as  an  unsuitable  tax.  Neither 
have  court  decisions  required  equal  dollar  expenditures 
per  pupij.    The  courts  have  recognized  that  State  legisla- 
tures have  been  unwilling  to  offset  fully  the  variations 
in  local  fiscal  capacity  with  equalizing  State  aid  dollars • 
Per-pupil  spending  is  still  at  least  twice  as  great  at  the 
90th  pupil  percentile  level  as  at  the  lowest  level  in  half 
of  the  States. 

As  part  of  the  reform  of  its  existing  school  finance 
system,  a  State  may  confront  a  major  new  fiscal  demand: 
that  of  eliminating  wealth  as  a  determinant  of  local  per- 
pupil  spending.     Three  of  the  four  broad  approaches  to 
school  finance  reform-- "beef ed-up**  foundation  program, 
power  equalizing,  and  the  full  State  funding  approach — are 
likely  to  entail  additional  funding  to  assure  that  no  exist- 
ing program  is  cut  back.    The  fourth — school  district  re- 
organization— would  entail  a  constant  adjustment  of 
boundaries  to  preserve  equal  per-pupil  valuation  but  no 
State  financial  outlay. 

The  cost  to  the  States  of  overcoming  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  impact  of  local  fiscal  disparities  does  not 
seemilarge  when  the  full  revenue  potential  of  the  States 
is  considered.     Raising  the  minimum  per-pupil  expendi- 
ture to  the  90th  percentile  level  would  cost  about  $6.9 
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billion  and  draw  down  27.4  percent  of  the  estimated  untapped 
State-local  tax  capacity— less  in  some  States  and  more  in 
others,  of  course. 

The  actual  cost  ici  each  State  might  entail  somewhat 
less  money  because  a  State  has  several  options,  including 
school  district  reorganization,  designed  expressly  to  put 
districts  on  a  more  equal  local  fiscal  footing  and  thereby 
ease  the  fiscal  pressure  on  the  State. 

All  but  three  States  (New  York,  Vermont,  and  Wiscon- 
sin) could  raise  per-pupil  spending  to  the  90th  percentile 
level  by  using  substantially  less  than  their  entire  un- 
tapped relative  tax  capacity.    The  same  three  States  would  i 
have  to  use  all  of  their  apparent  fiscal  elbow  room-and 
more-to  level  up  to  the  90th  percentile  even  with  the 
addition  of  general  revenue  sharing.  I 

One  specific  source  of  State  fiscal  pain  to  which 
the  Federal  government  can  minister  with  good  effects  for 
the  States  is  the  welfare  area.    For  example,  New  York 
lays  out  2.34  pe^rcent  of  its  personal  income  to  meet 
St^5ite*local  public  assistance  and  medicaid  costs*     If  the 
National  government  assumed  all  public  assistance  and  1 

medicaid  costs,  as  ACIR  has  recommended  in  its  report  on  ! 

'■■      ■    '  ■  ■     '  ■      ■    ■       '  '  1 

State  Aid  to  Local  Government,  State  and  local  governments 
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in  New  York  would  get  over  $2  billion  of  fiscal  relief. 

Pressure  on  State  political  leadership  to  raise 
more  revenue  in  response  to  expenditure  demands  hasr  the 
positive  virtue  of  forcing  States  to  keep  their  own 
fiscal  house  in  order — in  the  case  of  education,  to  re- 
form property  tax  assessment  administration  and  to  make 
appropriate  changes  in  local  government  structure  to 
eliminate  debilitating  fragmentation.     Fiscal  pressure 
probably  explains  much  of  the  move  to  improve  property 
tax  administration  and  also  the  reduction  in  the  number 
of  local  school  districts  from  about  109,000  in  the 
1941-42  school  year  to  about  16,000  in  the  1971-72 
school  year . 

If  schools  get  no  more  than  their  present  share  of 
the  budget  in  most  States  over  the  next  decade,  they  can 
do  much  to  make  their  existing  equalization  efforts  more 
effective.    Lower  rates  of  growth  in  school  enrollment 
will  free-up  school  funds  for  redistribution  in  an 
equalizing  fashion. 

Problem    That  Will  Abate 

The  issue  of  intrastate  disparities  in  school  fi* 
nance  stands  out  as  one  problem  of  federalism  that  will 
tend  to  abate  rather  than  worsen  as  timn  goes  by.  Thus 
the  question  confronting  political  leaders  at  all  levels 
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of  government  is  just  how  long  should  the  rcforn)  process 
take. 

Two  forces  are  at  work  tending  to  delay  State 
initiative  on  the  school  finance  disparities  issue* 

Mindful  of  the  fiscal  consequences  of  most  proposed 
solutions  to  the  disparities  issue  the  public  response  to 
a  proposed  state  initiative  on  school  finance  is  more 
likely  to  meet  with  overt  re:gistance  than  passive  accept-  i 
ance*    The  defeat  of  Governor  Cahill's  income  tax  proposal  ! 
in  New  Jersey  stands  out  as  a  case  of  overt  resistance  to 
a  proposal  calling  for  a  major  departure  from  the  status 
quo.    The  shift  from  local  school  property  taxes  to  a 
statewide  levy  for  thi&  purpose  also  carries  another  set 
of  cont-roversial  tax  implications.    The  most  important  of 
these?  would  be  the  demand  that  the  States  equalise  proper- 
ty tax  assessments  both  within  and  among  Ic/Cal  assessment 
districts  with  a  consequent  shift  in  burdc/ns  among  property 
owners . 

A  shift  toward  centralized  financing  of  Schools  is 
viewed  in  many  quarters  as  a  threat  to  local  control— con- 
trol of  funds  having  traditionally  served  as  the  instrument 
for  making  educational  policy.    While  most  proposals  for 
school  finance  reform  have  sought  to  accommodate  the  con- 
cept of  local  control  by  permitting  local  supplementation 
within  limits.  New  York's  Fleischmann  Commission  rccom- I j 
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mended  against  authority  for  local  supplementation  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  lead  ultimately  to  the  rtf-crcation 
of  the  school  disparities  State  financing  was  designed  to 
correct.    Others including  ACIR,  have  contended  that  a 
more  centralized  school  financing  system  should  not  pre- 
clude local  control  over  major  aspects  of  education.  The 
controversy  over  local  control  gives  the  upper  hand  to  the 
status  quo  position  on  school  finance  because  of  the  lack 
of  evidence  to  support  any  other  position. 

Several  forces  at  work  on  State  governments  portend 
a  gradual  lessening  of  inter-district  school  finance  dis- 
parities. 

By  their  past  action,  States  have  set  a  strong 
precedent  for  continuously  improving  the  operation  of  their 
school  finance  systems.    The  improvements  have  resulted  in 
part  from  school  district  consolidation  and  from  States 
assuming  a  larger  share  of  State-local  costs.    States  are 
not  likely  to  stop  or  reverse  this  trend. 

The  Education  Commission  of  the  States  keeps  a  score 
card  on  the  major  school  finance  changes.    According  to 
their  records,  10  States  launched  significant  new  equaliza- 
t ion  programs  in  1973  to  reduce  the  disparities  in  finan- 
cial support  behind  pupils  in  various  parts  of  a  State. 
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VJithout  any  direct  Federal  intervention.  States  have 
made  j^rogress  in  reducing  disparities  in  school  spending. 
The  trend  to  improved  State-local  finance  programs  is  firmly 
established,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  it  will  be 
turned  around. 

The  reduct.>on  in  the  number  of  local  school  systems 
accounts  for  mucJi  of  the  State  progress  in  reducing  dis- 
parities in  local  school  spending.     Both  the  opportunity 
to  improve  educational  programs  by  school  consolidation 
and  the  urge  to  get  the  most  out  of  the  educational  dollar 
have  led  Stales  to  exert  control  over  school  district  bound- 
aries.   State  action  on  boundaries  promotes  efficiency  yet 
permits  flexibility  to  reflect  vital  local  interests  in 
school  district  organization. 

Taxpayer  pressure  to  slow  the  rise  in  aggregate 
property  tax  levies  and,  in  some  instances,  to  obtain  out- 
right property  teix  relief  has  had  and  will  continue  to  have 
an  equalizing  impact  on  the  school  finance  system.    To  the 
extent  that  the  taxpayer  pressure  is  successful,  a  larger 
proportion  of  State-local  school  costs  will  be  supported  by 
State  non-property  taxes  thereby  reducing  the  significance 
of  inter-district  school  finance  disparities. 


Federal  aid  to  States  and  localities  has  been  trend- 
ing upward,  revenue  sharing  being  the  most  recent  manifes- 
tation.    State  governments  alone  reported  they  plan  to  put 
$623  million  of  their  general  revenue  sharing  payments  into 
the  field  of  education;  the  money  cojrjnitjnent  represents  more 
than  half  of  the  States'  third  period  entitlement.  In 
addition,  one-third  of  the  States  anticipated  that  their  use 
of  general  revenue  sharing  funds  would  stem  the  trend  tov/ard 
ever-higher  State- local  taxes. 

Recent  amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act  shifted 
more  of  the  responsibility  for  welfare  financing  from  the 
States  to  the  Federal  government-     Federal  funds  free-up 
State  funds  for  use  on  other  State  functions.     Part  of  the 
money  probably  will  be  channeled  into  school  support  to  re- 
lieve press  lire  on  the  local  school  property  tax.    At  a  mini- 
mum, the  expansion  of  Federal  aid  tc  States  and  localities 
will  help  the  States  in  meeting  school  costs. 

Even  though  the  Supreme  Court  has  overturned  the 
Rodriguez  decision,  Serrano-type  litigation  has  so  dramatized 
the  existence  of  intrastate  school  finance  disparities  that 
State  political  leaders  will  hereafter  be  under  constant 
pressure  to  improve  the  Staters  distribution  of  school  funds. 
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Tradition  of  Federal  **Hands  Off** 

;  Congress  has  not  given  explicit  recognition  to  the 
relative  financial  ability  of  local  school  districts  in 
Federal  education  aid  legislation  as  a  general  rule/ 
although  it  has  incorporated  provisions  to  equalize  among 
States  in  some  aid  progroiTis.    Where  a  Federal  school  aid 
program  has  af footed  intrastate  school  finance  disparities, 
the  influence  has  been  at  best  a  secondary  concern  or  an 
unintended  effect. 

The  Federal  governxnent  has  heretofore  followed  a 
-hands  off"  policy  with  respect  to  the  division  of  fiscal 
responsibility  between  a  State  and  its  local  school  dis- 
tricts.   This  neutrality  policy  has  rested  on  the  belief 
that  the  haironering  out  of  the  details  of  the  State-local! 
financial  oartnership  in  the  school  finance  area  is  an 
"internal"  matter  that  should  be  resolved  by  each  State. 

Conclusion 

.  I  ;  The  Commission  concluded  that  the  reduction  of  fis- 
cal disparities  among  school  districts  within  a  State  is  : 
a  State  responsibility.     Ii>  reaching  its  conclusion,  , 
however,  the  Commission  hastened  to  emphasize  several 
■■  points: 

:    •  The  Commission  is  not  addressing  itself  to  the 
:  role  the  Federal  government  should  play  in 
supporting  public  elementary  and  secondary 
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education  but  to  the  narrower  question  of 
whether  and  to  what  extent  Federal  aid  is 
necessary  to  encourage  States  to  reduce 
fiscal  disparities  among  school  districts 
within  each  State » 

•  The  Commission  believes  time  is  needed  to 
assess  the  impact  of  revenue  sharing,  par- 
ticularly the  extent  to  which  it  will  enable 
the  States  to  come  to  grip3  with  the  intra- 
state school  finance  question. 

•  The  Commission  believes  the  uncertainty 
surrounding  the  effectiveness  of  dollars 
earmarked  for  education,  as  it  is  presently 
delivered^  illustrates  the  need  for  State 
systems  to  measure  the  effectiveness  of  school 
spending  and  to  rebuild  citizen  co:;fidence  in 
public  education. 

:  The  ;nost  significant  and  positive  inference  that 
can  be  drawn  from  the  Commission's  policy  recommendation 
is  this--it  is  not  necessary  to  buck  every  problem  nn  to 
Washington  for  resolution. i   Strengthened  by  revenue  sharing 
and  with  the  strong  prospect  for  shifting  an  increasing  share 
of  the  welfare  expenditure  burden  to  the  National  government, 
the  States  can  and  should  be  held  accountable  for  their 
traditional  property  tax  and  school  fianance  responsi- 
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bilities . 

But  revenue  sharing  and  Federal  takeover  of  welfare 
are  not  enough.     if  States  are  to  play  a  strong  role  in  our. 
Federal  system,  Congress  must  resist  ths  constant  temptation 
to  solve  problems  that  should  be  handled  at  the  State  level* 
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Srnjitor  S'r.Arn h:i)/I*Im'  ( '(MunutiiM'  will  Jisk  Pp.  .T(M'(M!U'  T,  Arni'pby,  ■  ; 
roiisiih;ni(  oil  iHhu'iit  iniK  r;iml)!  i(l.i/o.  Mjiss.,  to  ploaso  <M)nHV  forward,  • 

Dr.  Murphy,  \v(^\v('l('onK^  you  \u^vv  on  lu'lmlt'  of  t h(»  SnlM-()jnmitt('<? 
on  Kdui'iitiou!  Do  you  luivo  \'\  pri'p;ir(»(l  stJiitMiuMit.  or  aro  yoK  <roi!ii^  toi;: 
spi'iik  ox  trinp(>r;nuM)usly  ^ 

STATEMENT  OP  DR.  JEROME  T.  MURPHY.  CONSULTANT  ON       j v 
EDUCATION,  CAMBRIDGE,  MASS 

Mr.  >ri'Krnv.  Thank  you  vi»ry  nuu^h.  Sonalor  StulVord.  ;T  do  not;: 
ha vi»  a  prepared  st at c'UUMit  . 

What  I  would  like  to  do.  with  your  permission,  is  suhnut.  foi'  tlm; 
record  a  suiiunary  of  sonif  ri'srarch  whirh  I  want  to  talk  ahout  this:  ; 
nioriunir.  It  is  in  tlu'  form  of  an  ai'tirlc  I  thru  would  liko  to  sninimiri/o. 
vory  hriolly  my  findinirs  ami  aftiM-  that  wouhl  lie  wvy  luippy  to  ansNvcr 
any  quest  ions. 

Sonatoi'  ST.\n'oia>.  Yojir  summary  will  Ixi  included  in  tluv  record  r 
and  yon  may  proceed  any  w";iy  y(ui  wish. 

Mr.  Mi  KMMiv.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  lie  here  this  nu)i'nin;r  to  talk  almnt'. 
some  research  that  I  recently  completed  on  the  implenuMitation  of 
Title  \'  of  the  I'lli'inent a ry  and  SiM'oiuljiry  l^ducavion  Act  wiuclr 
provides  fun<is  for  the  st  riMi^t  heniu.*:  of  State  departments  of' 
ediication.  .  / 

■  Mv  research  focused  on  that  sect  ion  of  the  law  providinir  basic  <rrants. 
te.  State  depart  ments  of  educat  ion.  The  st  July  describes  bow  the  Federal  ; 
monev  was  spent  in  niiu*  State  education  M^rencie.s— ( 'olorado,  Katisas, 
Kentucky.  Massachusetts,  Maryland,  New  York.  South  Carolina, 
Tomie.^.see  and  Texas. 

\  spent-  most  of  my  elVort,  however,  at  the  pr(\irram's  implementation 
in  ^fassachusetts.  New  ^'ork.  and  Soiitli  Cnrolina.  The  bulk  of  my  -1^5 
pairc  report  talks  about  t  hi'sc  three  States. 

Tlie  study  (vxaniines  thi>  ways  in  whicli  SF.A's  have  been  alVeeted  by 
title  Wineividin;:  a  hopcil-for  iiUM-ense  in  stall"  and  bud,<:et  levels,  anil 
iniprovements  in  .SKA  manairemcut.  .services  an*l  leadersliip.  Hut.  title 
V  was  al?«)  viewed  by  its  leirislai  i vi\  architects  in  lO^i.'i  as  a  stinndus  i 
for  i)asie  chan^»"o.  that  is.  as  a  vehicle  to  foster  |>Ianninir.  to  brinir 
tvpesof  people  into  State  iMlucation  apMicies  ar\d  to  initiate  .some 
fnn<lamental  chan,Lres  in.  thesis:  a.iivncies.  Therefore,  the  study  also; 
e.xamines  whether  titli*  V  did  Indp  promote  a  rctlnnkin.ir  of  SF.A.;. 
|')riorities.  '"■  '  ■  ^   '.  '  .  ^  . 

Wliat.  T  found  was  that  Stiite  (lepnrtmcnts  of  education  were"; 
stren/ztliened  in  .some  ways  by  t  it  le/ V 'und  not  siren;ii1iened  :in  other 
wavs!  SKA  budL^ets  ami"  stall's  rou^ddy  doubled  nat  ion  wide!  betAvecn 
lf)<iri  aiid  1070.  "More  than  half  of  th"is,  I)ud^^et  iM'Owth^  was  funded  . 
tlirouirh  Federal  dollars,  with  Ihe  Federal  contribution  to  SEA; 
administi-nt  iv(;  e.NpeJiditures  risiivi:  f»'onr*j:)  percent  in  lOdr*  to  40  pcu*-  . 
cent  in d 070.  One-fifth  of  these  1070  Federal  dollars  (^ame  frotn  title  V. 
Tn my  jiid<rment.  this  irrowth  lias  allowed  State  d(^partmeiits  of  edu- 
cat ioii  to  ])rovide  mor(»  services  ami  irenerjdly  to  Ixi  more'  vi.sibic  tlian 
wastrne  in  tlie  past. 

;  .iMore  specifically  as  to  the :  imi)act.  of  title  V  in  t  hose  States  that;  : 
r  spent  the  in(*v<t- ri*m(5  in.  1  found  that  in  Now  York  and  >rassaclmsetts: 
title  V  money  \vas  bnd.i,a»tod  t'nc  first  year  mainly  to  meet  a  series  of  ;• 
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small  piTSsinir  |>n)M(Miis  jin-oss  t  In*  a<:(Mi('v,  and  to  .s\i|)|)oii  |>n»o.\istin,i» 
priorities  with  (h()S(»  airt*(n*i<'S.  'VIh\  projects  ;v(mh»  iai'^eiy  expansioihS 
of  on^roinjr  activities.  rMlh(»r  tlian  si^riiilieaiit  elian;L^(»s  in  roles,  pro- 
eodnres,  i)r  a<*tivities/ ()i\e(»  Im'^hmk  the-  projertM  t(»iule(l  to  funded 
from  year  to  year.  In  shoit,  rather  than  promoting:  l)asi(j  structural 
refornu  lille  \'  l)cr:inu»  a  ci)nl  inuiiiir  soiirciv  of  ircneral  operational 
snppi)it. 

In  South  Carolina  on  tlu»  otIuM*  haniK  inarkiMi  cliaiA^rcs  did  take  place 
over  tlu»  years,  Iar»rcly  funded  tlirouLdi  titi(»  \'.-'rh\»,  n  :iSon  for  this, 
'  I  believe,  derives  froin  the  fact  that  the  Sowtlj  Carolina  State Depart- 
mejit.  of  Kducation  was  an  airericy  which  was  ready  I'o  ehaii^r*' — ftuuls 
;  ^ot.  there  at  a  time  when  tlu»  State  was  under^^oin^r  political  and 
economic  reform.  AVithin  this  context  and  climate,  ( it le  V  actc<i  as  a 
faoilitalor  for  some  rather  iniportani  chan^^es  in  th.at  pailicuhuv 
State  department  of  I'vlucation. 

As  to  the  other.six  States  that  I  looked  at  in  less  depth,  the  pattern 
more  closely  rescmhled  the.  one  in  Xew  A'ork  and  Massachusetts..  In 
short,  tide  V's  iujpact  varied  i*athei-  si»rnilicant ly  from  State  to  State. 
Why  don'i  I  stop  at  that  point.  Senator.  Thank  you  for  your  atle!\tion, 
;  and  1  will  l>e  hn))))y  t  o  answer  any  {pjcsl  ions. 

Senator  Pkll.  I  reirret  f  was  out  of  the  room.  Senator  Stutford, 
i'  do  you  have  quest  ions } 
■  Som\tor  .*^r.\ri-oi:n.  .Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  listened  with  jrt'oat.  interest 
to  ,Mr.  Murphy's  li»stimony  and  his  inip.'-e.ssions  of ;  title  V  in  the 
.St.'itos  timf.  he  .studied.  Mut  1  helicve  I  have  no  part  icniar  (piestions  at 
this  point. 

.Senator  Pi:m..  I  just  want  to  Lr*'t one  hit  of  oversin-.jdificat ion  in  my 
min<i.  Dc^'S  your  st  udy  find  t  hat.  ixenerally  t  it  le  V  has  l>eon  a  failure, 
would  that  he  corr(»ct ?  :  * 

Mr.  .Mniriiv. That  point  has  heen  made.  Senator,  in  .some  of  the 
press  covera;Lr<'  of  the  study.  It  was  not  niy  intent,  however,  to  declare 
that  title  V  wasa  failure.  Let  mee.\p!ain  in  .somcdetail. 

'!'ith?.  V  was  desi<rned  in  W{\y>  to  serve  .several  different  purposes. 
I  think  to  talk  ahr)ut  wljethei*  it  is  a  failure  or  not,  yon  have  to  e.vainine 
the.^e  diller(»nt  purpo.S(».s.  One  purpo.se  in  1005  was  to  encourage  tile 
;  chief  Statt;  .school  oilic(»rs  to  support  the  entire  Elenu'i\tary  and  Soe- 
ondary  Kdui^ation  Act.  I  think  on  that  purpdsc  the  pro^rram  coitainly 
\-  has  I)e(Mi  a  success.  The  proKi'am  is  vvvy  well  liked  lny  the  (*hi(?fs.  i 

.A not h(»r  purpose  wa.s  to  provide  more  nioiiey  for  .State  departments 
of  education  so  they  could  huild  up  their  htid^ret.s  and  hiiild  up  their 
istatfs.  C'ertainly.  on  that  criterion,  title  V;  has  l)een  a  succes.s.  As 
;:  ;  T  descrihcd  in  my  .statement.  St^'to  education  1  a<r<'neies  l)Udfots  and 
,  staffs  dou!)ledhetween  19^)5  and  lt>70.  , 

.\nother  pnrpo.se  of  title  V  was  simply  to  provide  funds  for  gen- 
eral operatiomi  I  support  and  for  fillini^  JjV^aps  in  exist.in;L'  services 
and  management,  Tn  niy  jud^rmcnt  title  V  also dias  tended  to  be  a 
success  on  this  measure. 

What  T  also  looked  at  in  the  study,  however,  was  whether  or  not 
title  V  really  acted  as  a  .stimidiis  for  reform,  a  ^oal  T  would  ar<nic 
that  some  people,  held  in  1005.  Tn  niy  judgment  title  V  was  mi  very 
.successful  in  meetin<r  that  particular  criterion.  But,  as  I  ar^rue  in 
■the  full  repoit,  the  rea.sons  why  this  did  not  happen  probably  have 
iinore  to  do  with  unrealistic  eApcctations  almiit  tlie  way  organizations 
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rhan«^i'.  wluMi  .uiviMi  I'imm-  lunin'V  tlmii  wit li;  1  liin;L^s  yon  vau  l)hmui  (>ii 
tluiStatiMli'pnriincntsoriMliH'Miion.  . 

To  snnmiarixc.  mv  iutiMit  in  doiiiir  tlu-  study  :uul  i\'poi-t iu^r  it  was 
not  !(>  iinplv  (liMi  title  V  IuhI  Imvu  :i  luilmv.  I  think  a  strong  a?-i,ni- 
nM'iit  (.'an  iM'  iuiuh' that  it  is  a  li'irit  iniatc  Tunrtion  for  tlu*  Ki'di'rai  (Jov- 
crnnnMit  to  providiv fnnds  for  tlic  .ir^Mu'ral  oiMTational  snppurt  of 
Stati'MopMi-tiiuMits  of  iHhu'MtiiMi.  On  tiic  otlu-i-  luinil.  if  tlic  ol>jcrtive 
of  tlu'.  U'lrislation.  or  its  c<M\tinu;U'u>n.  is  viewed  as  tlu?  promotion  of 
innovation  in  State  depart luents  of  I'dnent  ion.  I  nni  more  dulnou.s 
alxmt  title  V  fnUiirn\':  thnn  iroal.  / 

Senator  Pki.i..  Von  thiid<  tho  Nation  is  hotter  oil  luiving  tiUe  V 
than  spendin*:  money  in  other  ways^  1  just  want- to  know.  Would  you 
knoeiv  it  out  i  f  von  wei'e  lis  or  wonld  yon  K'Mve  it  in  ? 

Ml-.  MruniY.  I  wonld  knoek  it  !>nt.il  wonld  say  this,  iiowever,  if 
riind  additional  money  that  eould  be- pnt  into  State  (ie|>art meiiis  of 
eihieation,  I  wonld  put.  it  into  planniii'r  rather  than  hiisie  p-aiits 
provision.  •      i  • 

Senator  Pr.i.i..  Nolxuly  is  talkiii;r  aljont  inore  money  in  educHtmn  ; 
thi'Se  dnvs.  it  is  a  <inest  ion  of  whet  liei'  there  will  he  less  nioney. 

Mr.  .Nii'KiMiv.  'I'hat  is  right.  My  stmly  does  not-  load  to  t  lie  conclusion  ; 
that  title  \"  funds  ought  to  U'  renu>ved  from  the  biulgot. 

Ki:s'ri{i(''ri<fNs  nx  TrrM-:  v 

.S'uator  ST.\rntKE:.  Wonld  you  i)iit  more  Ke(ieral  strifigs  on  the 
title  V  monev  to  restriet  what.  it.  might,  he  used  for? 

Mr.  Mrurnv.  I  tliiidc  it  makes  sense  to  continue  title  \  at-  abont 
theenrrent  h'vel.  If  in  fact  additioii'M  funds  did  berome  ayMilable,  I 
would  put.  :it  I'ings  on  them  and  have  them  used  ft>r  planning,  along 
the  liiu'S  of  part.  C  of  title  V.  which  has  not  yet  been  implemented. 

Senator  I'r.i.i..  What  \vould  you  think  about  consolidating  Title 
V  wit  li  some  ot  lu'i- St  ate  proirrams  ^ 

Mr.  Mi-KiMiv.  I  guess  T  woi^ld  have  to  know  inoi'c  jdwit  wliat  tbo.sft  , 
otlier  particular  programs  an-.  1  think  tliat  if  Title  V  were  consoli- 
(hded  with  other  programs,  and  if  all  the  fiimls  were  fumuded  through.; 
tlu»  .<tate  (lepartuients  of  e(hvcati(uu  ^ hen  t he  chief  State  school  of- 
iieers  wlio  believe  strongly  in  tlie  Title  V  j^rograni.  would  coiitunio  ; 
to  use  it  fortj-.e  kind  of  pui'poses  that  they  are  now  using  it  j*or. 

If  you  are  talking  a!>out  con,<olidating  part  C  of  Title  V;  wlncli  ; 
is  that  s<»ction  dealing  with  planning.  I  would  be  opposed  to  that.  In 
niv  iudgiiient  if  'I'ille  V-  part  C  was  c(»nsolidated  with  other  pro- 
grams, that  there  would  be  a  t<Midency  for  the  money  to  iKydnHtted  ; 
away  from  planning  activities  and  put  in  other  aciivitit'S. 

.Senator  Vvaa..  T  t hank  you  very  much. Dr.  Mur]>hy. 

[I^he  prepared  .statement  i^f  iMr.  Murphy  follows:] 
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Tills  study  explores  th^  inpact  of  unrestricted  federal  aid  on 
state  bureaucracies.    The  specific  pror/rari  under  scrutiny  is  Title  V 
of  the  196$  Elencitary  and  Secondary  Education  Act,  which  provides  free 
woncy  to  state  cdiivaticn  ai:encics  (SHA'rO.    Title  V  is  an  eif;ht>ycar> 
old  iUustration  cf  one  variety  of  revenue  sharin;:  with  the  statos. 

The  study  describes  how  the  feder^il  noney  was  spent  in  nine 
SEA'S  ('particularly  in  t'jissacliusetts ,  New  York  and  South  Carolina). 
It  cxanlnes  the  wavs  in  vhich  these  SUA's  have  been  affected  by 
Title  V,  includinr.' .V  hcpcd-for  growth  in  staff  and  buJiet  levels,  : 
and  improveir.ents  in  SEA  nanar.emcnr  ^  services  and  leadership. 

Title  V  waj  also  viewed  by  its  legislative  architects  as  A 
stinulus  l^or  basic  institutional  chanpe.    Ilicy  assur.cd  that  Title  V 
decisions  would  pTOw  out  ot  a  "rational"  planninj;  process  and,  m 
turn,  SKA'S  would  channe  in  a  flexible  fashion.    The  study  therefore 
examines  whether  Title  V  promoted  a  ret»^inl;inr,  of  SIlA  priorities  and 
led  to  a  *'thorouRh  ovorhauT*  of  ST.A  activities. 


Title  V*S  Inn.'^ct 

SEA  budftets  and  staffs  rour,hly  doubled  natioTiKido  between  1965 
and  1970.    Move  than  half  of  this  budrci  rrov.'th  was  iiTidcd  thrcuch 
federal  dollar^,  with  the  tedcrai  cor.tributio:^  to  S1:A  adriini^trat ive 
expendittires  ri-^-t:  from  23  percent  in  1965  to  40  percent  m  1970. 
Onc.fifth  of  thesi-  1070  federal  dollars  cr.r.c  fron  Tit^e  V.  n\s 
firotnh  has  al'loTved  i-hA's  to  provide  more  :;cvvices  and  generally  to 
be  more  visible  rhan  was  tinje  in  the  past  {p.  183). 

Title  Vs  irnpct  ar.d  S^^  rfr^^nrzhcr^^-.-^.v^r^is^-^^^ 
from  ntToTlF^^reT^l^rTr^^r^'oT!.  and  ^'assacMisotts,  tne  f^tle  V  out- 
'^l^l^^l^Mn.l  adaptations  of  onpin,  ^^lY^::^^-;^;^ 
sicni^icant  changes  in  procedure-,  activities  or  roles.    In  C^^o 

na    narl:ed  chan.c  tool!  place  over  the  years  largely 
Title  V.    V.oreover,  nn  exaninntiou  ot  the  intluence  of  MA  s  wtn 
their  l^risllruri^s  revealed  that  :tassachu.ctts  v.as  wca?:         or, 5  and  . 
their;  icj:.i.iaiur      i  .  ^       the  nost  influential 

reriained  A^ea^  in  19/1,  t.ia.  ..cv  lors  * South 
SEA'S  in  1D05  but  secrcd  to  hnvc  ,ro-.n  weaker       ^"l'  ^^^j^^^f ' 
Carnlin.  ...as  and ;  arpearcd  to  n.nvo  r.rown  stront-.cr  (p.  1?>7J. 

in  T^one  of  these  states,  however. 
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*as  a  faeilitatar  for  a  SHa  that  was  "rcaay  to  j-o''.    CoT\scqucntly , 
Title  V  AmJs  ray  have  been  necessary;,  but  they  were  not  sufficient.^ 
They  certainly  were  not  the  change  af*,t'nt  that  some  reformers  had 
hoped  (p.  187). 

An  Explanation 

Title  V's  failure  to  promote  a  thorough  overhaul  of  *^^A's  was 
explored.    The  study  feund  that  Title  V  was  used  mainly  to  prease 
squeaky  wheels,  or  to  support  pre-existinj:  priorities,  and  was  dis-  ,, 
tributed  in  ^n  ad  hoc  fashion  larf:ely  on  the  basis  of  i ntra-orj:ani2a- 
tional  cor.pct iticn .  not  planiunt:.    Projects  were  considered  not  because 
the  SUA's  searched  cver>'v:hcre  for  the  best  altcrr.*itives,  but  lar;:e)y 
because  different  SP.A  subunits  were  al rc»uiy--i)rior  to  Title  V- -predis- 
posed toward  certain  additioiuil  activities  and  thoup.ht  they  fit  withJ^n 
the  va^ue  notion  of  "strcnpthcninf:'*  the  rr;cncy.    Heavy  enphasis  wasi 
placed  on  activities  which  the  state  lef.i^.latures  had  not  funded,  or 
probably  would  nor  fund.     In  many  cases,  projects  wore  simply  taken!" 
"off  th-c  shcir*  when  Title  V  became  avail;;ble  (p.  206). 

Once  benun,  tJie  flow  of  new  funds  was  mainly  used  for  the  con- 
tinuing; subsidy  of  Viie  project'j  first  est *(l»li shed,    T?ie  original 
flexibility  of  Title  V  to  mevt  cr.ierrmr  priorities  was  short-lived 
(p.  2W).  '  - 

:  llar.lc  orf:ani rational  change  ffiouth  Carolina)  resulted  from 
cxtraorft'Taitational  pressure^  not  the  free  r,*o:ie>*.    Also,  those  ex- 
ternal pressures  proinotinK  chanr.e  (fc-:7..,  a  s'nift  in  state  politics  or 
a  breakdown  in  traditions)  are  largely  beyond  nanipulation  by  the 
federal  f,ovemnent  (p,  214). 

The  study  concludes  tJiat  the  conventional  explanations  of 
Title  V*s  perfoi-m.-^r.cr  (tard/  on-^ressionnl  appropriations,  low  S,f.A 
salaries.  ir.ade'.Mialu  tine  for  prrplannir.'»,  ineptitude  of  SUA  offleialc* 
etc.)  do  not  fully  explain  vhy  Title  V  fell  short  of  sor:e  hopes.  An 
explanation  of  the  Title  V  outcomes  must  take  i nte  j'-cuiint  the  endur- 
inj:  attributes  of  o;-;:."»nizations:    traditions,  nor:is  and  standard  opcr- 
atinj:  ])rocccure>;  r,u^i:nits  ititU  corif  1  icti.v:  r.oals  and  expansionary 
tendencies;      ,:r<\iccnr!at ion  i;ith  short-tcm  pressing:  prot»lens:  search 
procedures  that  accent  **;:o:»d  enough"  rolntions  ratltcr  than  optimal 
ones;  and  act ivi ties' that  contirue  from  year  to  year,  outlivinn  tlieir  . 
us ef u hu?$ s .    I nd e rd ,  the  nndcrl vir'-  rcTons  \>hv  Title  V  did  not  rvnrotc 
bas ic  i ns t i t ut 3 otm  1  cr.r.rx ':c  vj^ y  nave  ns  :  iTrTi  to  do  th'j  w:r/  c^-^lcx 

;7FS??Tr-rat  I  mvs^t^^   cr.ii  y      :c  v?:  v.  itm  trrc  :^r/.ev  as  witn  particular  in- 
stTtutio  iai  or  iV.ii  i  v ic:ual  y.nortfoiMnrts  (p.  -  i  :>] , 
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Implications 

the  study  suRRCsts  that  a  major  problem  in  1965  vas  the  way 
the  reforr.ers  thought  about  corr.plex  ornanizations  and  how  they  work. 
Their  assumption  that  Title  V  decisions  would  frow  out  of  a  "rational" 
process  and,  in  turn,  the  SCA's  tcould  change  in  a  flexible  fashion, 
led  to  unrealistic  expectations  (p,  215), 

This  assuMption  seems  particularly  rcjlevant  today,  in  view  of 
rrowlnj;  support  for  various  pro^rrans  of  unrc5tricted  federal  assistance, 
such  as  revenue  sharing  and  general  aid  to  The  schools.    Behind  this 
approach  lies  the  notion  tliat  public  institutions  are  not  'Vorkinp*' 
because  of  rigid  categorical  pio;».r^'T^s,  red  tape,  and  the  absence  of 
local  flexibility.    The  hope  tor  vcfom  rests  on  the  sune  basic  as- 
sumptions as  Title  V:    insritutjons  provided  the  frceilon  to  plan  for 
their  nectts,  will  develop  "rational"  and  flexible  strategies  for  insti- 
tutional refom.    Not  only  is  the  assumption  the:  sane,  but  the  outcome 
night  be  similar  as  well.    Oi-'ncval  aid  will  lively  result  in  ''core  of 
the  sare'*  *-n'.l  not  in  nacli  ac:dit:riir.l  i  ic-xiPi  fitv,  \nu\  r:::^ic  ctmnre 
rer^ultinn~Tr;/n  local  ityt-yriUrn.    llcncif,  just  as  tno  hopes  or  Title  V  . 
rctorr'^rs  vcrc  somr^what  caiihed  by  the  realities  of  organizational  be- 
havior, ^  too  might  be  the  hopes  of  tho  current  exponents  of  institu- 
tional reform  Ihrough  general  assistance  (p,  221),  . 


Notes  on  Alternative  Courses  of  Action  | 

The  last  chaffer  explores  various  approaches  for  further 
strengthen ir.j^  SEA's.    They  r;inge  fron  conventional  options  (f inancinl 
assistance,  federal  regulations  a^id  technical  assistance)  to  approaches 
that  are  nore  controversial  (differential  treatment  and  govemnental 
accoaitability).    Various  conceptions  of  planning  were  also  examined. 
The  major  coiiclusions  are: 

.  Firancial  assistrncr:    Kcithcr  general  aid  nor  categorical 
aid  lorks  tlio  way  vrTcfr  proponents  say  they  vor^  and,  in  fact, 
these  seeningly  different  approaches  tui-n  out  to  be  ruch  more 
alike  thnn  sone  people  seen  to  thinh.    The  current  federal 
penchant  to  Da!<c  su-oary  jud-r.rnts  anong  palicics  on  the  basis 
ot  whether  they  are  •vc:;;ial"  or  •'categcrical^V  seens  sonewhat 
:     myopic  (p.  240) .  j 

Oovemncntnl  accountability:    The  linitcd  accountability  of 
thc^slTtc's  to  U'SOii  and  to  the  intended  recipients  o'(  federal, 
programs,  and  the  closed  nature  of  SHA's  to  groups  other  than 
professional  schoolnen  su^-cst  the  need  for  extra-agf^r.cy  sources 
of  independent  information  ;:nd  the  inst.itutionalizatirm  of  ^ 
■      countervailinn  ,uvcr.    rerfon::nnce  au.iits.  a  new  use  ot  advisory 
coimcUs,  and  !!v!:'Pt;nd^.nt  research/action  agencies  should  be 

explored  (p.  203). 


•  [^anninr;    If  the  pur]>r>r.r  of  SHA  comprehensive  planning 
(Part  C  of  Title  V)  is  to  sifMiificantly  affect  the  allocation 
of  educatjonnl  resources,  then  this  abovit-to-bc- funded  prof.raw 
will  probrbly  he  a  failure.    T)\c  study  su^Kcsts  that  more 
eniphasir.  \c  r.iven  to  another  version  of  planninn--"policy 
analysis"  (p.  2S1). 

;  ^     After  rxaninin?:  political  and  orRanizational  l!«irn>rs  to  a 
variety  of  federally-initiated  chrjip.e  efforts,  the  study  concludes  by 
stressing  tne  extrerrjc  difficulty  in  refomin<:  conplcx  orpanizations 
XiKe  SEA'S.    l\'hile  sonc  apprcr^ches  seem  better  than  othcrr.  for  nal:in» 
gradual  pro;.-rcs5,  there  pre  ro  sirrile  vay.;  for  the  federal  povcmr.ent 
to  promote  rapid  Rovemnental  refom  in  the  states  (p.  2S0). 
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Senator  I Now  will  nsoss  iIm*  siiUomniitt^v.  UV  will  iimmI 
Ufraiii  tliis<*4iii;in;:'ru<»s<lay  ;tt  loo'clt^ok. 

I  tliuiik  tin*  \vit!n»sst»s  for  U'in;;  \h*\v  to^iay  very  iinirli  iihIocmI.  Tlio 
inoff  injr  is  !v<vss4ul.  \-  ' 

i\\'\MV\\\Hm  at  11  o'rliH'k  a.m.  tin*  snUuMuniiltro  \v:^s  mvssiMl 
sul»j\rt  totluM-al]  of  tlif  (  hair. 
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EleiiMMitarv  aii<l  Srn»iHlary  KtliK*atMUi  Aiiir ihliiieiits  of  19111 


TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  9,  1973 

U.S.  .Skxatf^ 
SruaiMMrrnK  ox  Kih  tatiox  or  tiik 
(^>MMn-ra;  ON  Laiuhi  and  Pnujc  Wkixmjk. 

Tlic  snlM(»inmitt(M»  inrt.  pursuant,  to  iiotitv.  at  i>:()r»  pjn.  in  iHxoin 
A'l^'Vl.  Dir^iscii  Ollirr  Builtlinir.  Senator  ('lail)oriio  IVII.  sulM'oininittiv 
<'!i;iirm:in.  |)r(sitlin«r. 

PiTS<»nt :  S(Mi:itors  Pell  :uh1  Statlonl. 

Scn:tfor  Prj.i,.  'I'Ih*  Snln'oininittce  on  Kduration  will  roino  (oordor. 

1\)(l:<y*s  stwion  will  !u' ilovotcU  to  a  (lis«Mis/nMi  of  (lie  adiniiiistra- 
t ion's  wvw  initiatives  in  elementary  aiul  stMondaiT  oxlueatioii. 

About  *J  we4»lvs  n^^)  I  was  eoiitaeted  hv  administration  repivs^Mita- 
tives  who  r(Mpieste<l  a  meetin*r  todiM-nss  efernentarv  and  stvondar\  <'du- 
eation/riiis  meeliiiir.  attended  !)V  t'nder  Se<'relary  Carlneei  ami  Com- 
missioner; of  Kdueation  Ottina  and  others,  was  most  frank.  I>urin<r 
tliat  session  I  was  informed  tliat  the  a.-hiiinist  rat  ion  has  st<'|)|>e<l  hack 
from  its  reliance  on  the  so-ealled  Hett(T  Sehools  Aet  and  is  now  sup- 
])oiiin;r  •»  proirram.  whieli  while  it.  «renerally  extends  the  Klfinentary 
and  Seeoiularv  Kdueation  Aet  :  eoniuins  somecj^iisolidation  and  some 
eoneent ration  of  the  title  I  fnmis:  it  was  also  stat4'd  tlnat.thero  would 
l>e  a  willin^rness  to  inerease  the  hnd^et  m^ui^st  for  fiseal  year  ll>7r>  by 
a  total  t)f  !^r)li> million  over  the  fiscal  year  11^74  n'qtiest.  as  well  as  a 
eommitment.  to  supiK>i  t  forward  fundinjrs. 

I  complirnented  tlie  administration  on  this  appmaoh  and  su<r^rost<Ml 
that  wt»  have  this  heaiinir  to  make  tliis  offer  l)Otli  ptd)lie.  and  oflicial.  I 
also  sii;r;rested  that,  in  preparation  for  to<lay*s  lieariii^rs.  the  st^iffsof 
the  sulxMunmittee  tuid  tlie  administration  sliould  disenss  the  aiUTna- 
tives  faein^r  us  so  that  we  have  i\  fnJI  nndei-standin^r  of  Mio  VHrion^ 
positions,  for  we  leali/e  that  it  is  only  a  hill  that  all  a<riw  n|>on 
that  there  will  a  solid  ehaneo  of  ineainn^ful  le^rishition  on  olomcii- 
t a rv  and  s«»eon(hirv  education  enacted  this  year. 

The  purjK>s4>  of  to<Iay's  hearing  will  Ik*  to  sketrli  in  tho  details  of 
the.^reneral  speciiicat  ions  which  I  previously  stated.  For  example  :  How 
4I0  we  coiH-cntrate  tit l(^  I  furnish  If  we  do  utilize  some.  ty|K»  of  con- 
centration niecljanism.  do  we  not.  |j>se  the  tlii^f)ry  of  eli^rihility  on 
which  title  I  is  l)as<'<I  ^  (^mcernin^r  oonsolidation.  what  pio^rr.tin.s  .lire 
to  U*.  consolidated,  and  upon wluit.  basis  aitv  they  to  l)c  oho.sen  for 
consolidation  ?        : ; 
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riiis  Invniims  |>:nf i<ul:M'lv  (HlIifMiIr  ifroiii  a  Ic<risI:Uiv(*  vicwpfiinf: 
when  one  milizos  that  sonic  mcniUTs  of  the  sulHMlmmii-xv  liavo  their 
i>wn  pet  pi'(»i:rains  wliich  tlu»v  wi.sli  to  have  ivniaiti  as  cato'roi'ical  in 

•  There  lias  htvn  nmeh  dis^'ussion  of  tire  extra  >^r>}i)  inillioiu  and, 
\\h\\{y  it  sounds  like  a  h»t  of  ni4)iiov,  it  should  hi-  rt-meinhered  that  tliis 
li'Tiiro.  is^iiOi)  million  less  than  the  sum  which  is  Contained  in  the  lisc«l 
year  lUTi  afjpropriaf ions  liill  \vhi<'li  jnsf,  passed  tln»  Senate. 

Also,  in  disenssion  of  forwartl  fundiii»f,  1  wonld  point  out  tliat. 
wliilo  the  law  authorizes  forw:u*d  funding,  the  adniinistratioi\  has 
simply  not  reqnested  it;  1  ask  why  the  ehan<:e  of  heart  an^h  indeed, 
what  iliUVrenn*  this  makes  in  writini:  authorizing  le<:islath)n. 

Finajly.  we  nmst  disrunr;  in  detail  the  impact  aid  pro^rrriiVi.  Nothing 
tlHv^'<>Jii:r»'^--s  has  seen  indicates  the  valiic  and  neetl  for  disconliiiua-i 
tion  of  this  pro^rpani:  no  one  hns  demonstrated  the  heneiits  *:ained  by; 
dointr  away  with  it.  I  would  hope  that  an  inllexihle  proposal  is  noM 
adopted  eausin^^  impact  aid  to  he  the  rock  ujion  which  tlu^hill  founders. 
All  ()f  these  matters  revolve  around  one  centrnl  factor:  What  is  to 

I         he  irained  l»y  loloptinir  nv  rejecting  administration  of  senatorial  alter-  [ 
natives^  Will  tiie  schools  lie  heneiited  (M-  will  they  snllVi'^  Wluit  we  ■'. 
seek  to  leai-n  is  how  the  edne:it  ion  in  thesrhools  will  he  aJlVctecl  ])y  aj)\- 

i         proposal,  and  Midess  allinnntivc  proof  is  otlered,  |  wiudd  douht  that 

:         thissiiheoininittee  will  ndop!  the  proposnl  oll'ered. 
Mr,  C^'arlncci.  please  proceed. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  FRANK  CARLUCCI.  UNDER  SECRETARY  OF 
HEALTH.  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE.  ACCOMPANIED  BY  JOHN 
OTTINA.  COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION:  CHARLES  M.  COOKE,  JR.. 
DEPUTY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  FOR  LEGISLATION  (EDUCA- 
TION) ;  AND  MOLLIE  ORSHANSK Y.  ECONOMIST.  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
ADMINISTRATION 

Arr.  C\\ni.x  rri.  Thank  you  very  nnich. 

r  am  pleased  to  he  I}cn»  today  to  discn.ss  leirislation  to  (»xf<MMl  an<}  rv- 
f<>rtn  thr  Kl(Mnentary  and  Secondnry  Kiii\c:it  ion  Act. 
i    Six  months,  airo.  Secrt-uny  Weinher<:er  iire^^entc]  lo  yoii  the  ad- 
ministration's i>roposal  to  consolidate  and  i-eform  many  of  the  Federal 
cate^ori*  :d  aid  pro«frams  i\i  ou^mentary  and  .secondary  edneation.  ; 

."^inre  that  time  we  have  heen  meeting/  with  rejiresentatives  of  Wh) 
educaijon  intercut  <;rot\ps  to  review  tin*  le^dshition.  'I1ies<v  sessions 
riihninated  in  a  inei'tin^  last  Tlnuvdjiy  wifli  tlie  President. 

We  liave  also  heen  in  contiiniin<:  and  fruitful  ne<:()ti:it:i(uis  and  dis- 
cusnions  with  inemhers  and  stnif  r>f  this  suheonnnitt^*e  ?is  well  as  tlie 
ITouse  Kducnti(Mi  .Mud  Lahor  ronnnittee  to  ohtain  the  i^asic  principles  ' 
involved  ii\  <mr  elementary  ;m<l  secondary  ednc:dion  initintive. 
r      T  think  it  is  fair  to  snv  thnt.  we  have  "denionst riited  considerahle 
;     ilexihility  and  a  willin«rness  to  work  chwly  with  tl^'  ('on«:ress  in  an 
:   ellort  to  reach  an  aeconnnodat  ion  on  tlie  h»«:is1ution- 

The  President  has  cnconr:ijr(Ml  \is  to  trv  in  ohtain  j^assa<ro  of  tlie 
legislation  tlii.s  session.  I  Iniieve  that  it  is  an  attaiuaVJe  <:oal  and  T 
,  ;  appreciate  your  willin«r„(.ss.  .Wr.  riniirman.  tf»  have  '/uhninistrat ion 
witnesses  rra ppi\n r  hefore  yon r  suhcomm ittee. 

■i      0'    ■  ' 
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This  aft<»rn<Miii  I  wnnli!  likr  to  ilis<Miss  witli  you  the  basic  prinriph'S 
which  \v<»  f<vl  must  form  tliv  liasis  for  an  arroptalilc  roniproiiiis<^  hill: 
First.  FiNlonl  funds  for  ^duration  of  the  <li.sa<lvaiita^ocl  shonI<l  lie 
ootimitnitoil  on  thos4»  anost  in  imhmI  of  assi?^anw  and  shouhl  1m»  s|KMit 
primarily  on  instnu  tioii  in  t))(*  li:t<ir  skilK 

SmMid.  more  <h»rision-niakin^r  authority  shotihl  fx*  shifted  away 
from  the  Federal  Goveniment  toSt^ite  and  h^n]  oflicials. 
Third,  iiarrow  (•atep)riral  pm^rains  sliouhl  U»  ron.^didated. 
Fonrtli.  tlie  impart  aid  pro^nim  slionhl  In»  refonniHl. 
T  \vouhl  like  to  disrns8  each  of  t  lie.*^' principle.s. 

COXCKVl'UATION  TIIKoroil  ttm^lM  OP  'fITI>:  I  ¥»r.\ 

One  of  oivr  principal  eoncerns  with  tlir.  pre,s<»nt.  hiw  is  that  it  doe8  not. 
insim^  an  tM]uivUihle  allo(*ation  of  aid  for  comiH^nsjitory  education  of  the 
disadvanta|2vd. 

We  liavc  worked  liard  to  d<'veIop  a  tith»  I  fomiiila  tliat  will  overcome 
the.se.  inecfuitics  and  insure  th:it  funds  are  focused  on  those  children 
most  til  need  of  comiK'nsatorv  <'ducation.  We  lielieve  that  we  have 
develo|)ed  a  fonnula  that  will  (jo  tlie  job. 

To  insure  as  accurate  a  coimt  of  dis:id vanta^ed  childreTi  as  available 
data  iK'nnits.  we  profKise  that  elipbU'  chihiren  lie  detme^l  as  tho«« 
trot)}  families  l>ehw  tin*  Ors}»anskv  or  census  (werty  h;veK  and  from 
families  witli  annual  AFI)C  paynM»nts  aliove  tlie  $1^.700  income  level. 

A  StatcV  title  T  allocution  would  lie  equal  to  the  number  of  its  elipj- 
blo  children  nuiltiplied  b y  |iercent  of  a  State's  averapp  fier-pupil 
exiienditiire.  Tn  no  event!  however,  vroidd  the  avera^  lier-piipd  ex- 
pendituiv  us<»d  1h»  less  than  Sr>  |ierceiit  or  nioit»  than  I2ri  |M*rcent  of  the 
n<ational  avera^  |ier-pu  pi  I  expenditure. 

States  would  lie  n»qiiir(»d  to  w*t  aside  funds  need<Ml  for  programs  for 
handicap|ied  children,  children  of  mip*ator>'  workers  and  neglected 
and  delinquent  children.  The  amount  of  tho«H'  payments  fier  child  must 
be  equal  to,  but  could  not.  exiwd.  th^  hijrhest.  payment  per  disadvan- 
ta|?Hl  child    the  State. 

To  determine  what  share  each  local  educational  apency  would  re- 
ceive, wo  would  re<juir(»  a  State  to  allocate  70  jiercent  of  its  title  I 
funds  amonu  all  eligible  districts\  based  on  their  pro|>ortion  of  dis- 
advantaged children.  The  remainin^r  W  percent  would  lie  allocated  to 
school  di.strict8  heavily  impacted  with  the  disadvantajred.  Sjiwifically. 
these  priority  districts  would  Im»  defined  as  any  district  with  either 
5.000  disadvantapnl  childriMi.  or  a  |wrcentape  in  excess  of  the  State 
averaise.  '  .  ■ .  '  " 

'  Ws^  believe  this  new 'allocation  formula  sat isfu*  objections  to  our 
original  proposal  and  at  the  same  time  maintains  the  administration's 
cxHnmitment  to  provide  additional  funds  totliose  scliool  districts  with 
the  hiphe.st' concentrations  of  di^dvantace<i  children. 

ITndcr  this  new  allo<-atirMi  s*heuM»..  all  eligible  districts  wouhl  re- 
ceive some  title  f  funds  but  priority  districts  would  receive  an  extrft 
payment,  itvo-rnj/injr  that  districts  with  heav%  euroIlinentK  of  dis- 
advanfajred  students  face  s|><M  ial  educational  prolitems. 

One  feature  of  S.  |:511>  which  we  U^el  nmst  lie  retainecl  in  com- 
promise, legislation  is  the  requirC'^Ttriit  that  at  least  75  percent  of  a  dis- 
trict s  title  1  funds  lie  use^l  for  instniction  in  readinjcrand  mathematics. 
Itesearch  evidence  shows  that  compi»nsatory  education  projects  with  a 
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stnon^  fwus  oi;  htisit*.  skills  siMo  fo  impart  ami  improve  the  |ier- 
formam-o  of  di^advanta^iMl  pupils, tliat  romiVnsaf ory  cMliioatioii  which 
stnvws  iva<liii>r  JUi<I  mat heniat ICS  doo?s  work. 

Date  from  tlio  IWImoiii  surveys  hulkate  (hat  ln^twwii  11H»7  ami 
1070,  almut  :W  |H»rcent  of  title  1  (uuih  went,  for  iiistniotioii  in  basic 
skills.  More  reoont  data  shows  that  in  iiiaiiy  States  the  amount  of  title 
I  fumls  s|K»nt  on  Imsic  skills  exmuls  our  pro|Ki«ed  75  |ieit*ent.  lint 
then»  ?ire>  ii  sipiilieant  mimU?r  of  Staters  tJiat  have  not  focuses!  their 
title  I  propranis  and  it  is  our  opinion  that  they  sliouM  Ik>  rwpiiml  hy 
law  to  do  so. 

STRENOTIIFSMNT.  STATE  AVn  IXRUI.  DBClSIONMAKlNr. 

We  should  develop  lepslatioii  which  enooura|e;eK  State  and  local 
i  ^vernnients  to  make  decisions  an<i  to  supply  those  service's  for  which 
th)f?ir  cIosi»ness  to  the  |>eopK>  Iwst  qualifies  them.  In  order  to  do  this  we 
sliould  eliminate  the  ii^quirenient  for  Fe<IeraI  review  and  approval  of 
many  sepanite,  detailed  State  and  local  plans.  Many  of  the  witnesses 
who  ha ve  come  l^efore  your  sulicomniittee  in  the  past  few  months  have 
reinforced  our  contention  that  tlie  delivery  system  for  the  existini; 
maze  of  projrrams,  involving  s*»i>aratc  plans,  ivgulations,  application 
forms  and  evaluations,  is  so  complex  that  State  and  local  nlucational 
aifencies  find  it  extriMuely  difficult  or  im|HissihIe  to  coordinate  and 
concentrate  Federal  funds  effectively. 

0(>XfioijnATn>x 

Another  principle  we  lielieve  msist  lie  endKxtietl  in  a  new  e<lucation 
bill  is  consolidation  Cif  categorical  education  programs.  We  are  en- 
courajriMl  hy  t!u>  action  of  the  House  Connnittee  oii  FMucation  and 
f^alior  in  consolidating  a  numlier  of  exist ina;  categorical  pro|;frams.  In 
niarkinir  np  an  elementary  and  siH!ondary  edncation  l>ill,  the  committee 
haK  approved  the  consolidation  of  title  II,  KSEA  (school  libraries), 
title  III,  XDEA  (equipment  and  minor  mnocleliu^r),  and  the iniidancc; 
and  couns<»lin>r  section  of  title  III,  KSKA,  into  a  lilirary  and  instnic-i 
tional  resources  progrsim. 

Tlie  committee  lias  also  agreed  to  a  consolidation  of  title  III,  ESEA 
(iTinovatioii),  title  V,  ESEA  (Stren^henin^  State  Departments  of 
K<Iucation),  and  title  VIII-  ESEA  (School  Health  and  Nutrition 
and  I)n)|¥>ut  Prevention),  into  an  educationl  innovation  and  snppoitj 
prognini.  We  fwl  that  still  more  consolidation  of  program  authorities  i 
is  U)th  feasible  and  mM-essary. 

For  example,  we  nrcc  consolidation  of  parts  A-II  of  the  A^ocational ; ; 
Education  \vt.  and  the  permanent  appropriation  under  the  Smith- 
Ilnifhes  Act  into  a  block (rrant  to  States  for  tliebroad  purposes  of  these 
programs.  Funds  provided  under  this  new  authority  would  lie  divided 
amonp  the  States  in  proportion  to  their  schoolage  populatt^n.  The 
set-astde  for  the  handicapped  now  in  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
would  Im>  retained  in  its  current  form. 

Such  a  consolidation  in  the  field  of  vocational  education  has  been 
urged  in  recent  weeks  by  the  National  Education  Association,  the 
:    Education  Commission  of  the  States,  the  American  Association  of 
School  Administrators,  and  the  Advisory  Commission  of  Inter|p>v- 
ernmental  Relations. 
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KKFilKM  OK  lMrA(f|'  All) 

While  the  llonsi^  Gonenil  K<lncatu)n  SvilKrommittwi  \ml  rmini- 
iiioiHliMlsiil»slatitiiil  reforms  in  the  Tinpiict  Aid  propniiii,  these  dianges 
\von»  iinfotliitiatelv  not  ai)|)r<>ved  by  the  full  Kduwition  and  T^lior 
('onnnitt4»e.  Hie  rofonn  wouM  have  ]irovi(hMl  for  a  |>lias<^oiit  of  pay- 
ments for  ri  vilian  **H"'  rhildron  wiiost*  pirrents  work  outside  the  school 
district  and  re<|inrin^  s<'hool  districts  to  "absorb'^  :\  percent  of  their 
•'ir  I  irddi-en  In^forc  liein^r  reimbursed  ft»r  any  additional  **B''  ohMdren. 
Unfortunately,  the»v  reforms  were  not  accepted  by  the  full  committee, 
\Yi\  wouM  hof^e  thjit  tlie  nmnientum  for  reforming  this  program  ooald 
lK»  m  aptured  in  the  Senate. 

The  administ ration's  |xisifion  on  fvform  of  T:,>pnct  Aid  is  wqII 
knov;n.  We  feel  it  is  essential  to  li^iit  supfiort  u5  ^  r  this  projrram  to 
pupils  wliosc  pjsnMits  n»side  on  Fedend  propeitv  and  we  artv  prepared 
to  acre|)t  a  t)haseout  of  f ti ndin^  for  cnte^ory  children. 

CONCIrTJSloN 

In  «iy  disctissions  with  representatives  of  the  education  groups,  I 
told  them  that  if  si  l>ill  cir.Spodying  the  principles  T  havc  just  outlined 
to  you  is  approval  by  the  Conjrress,  the  administration  is  prepared  to 
siip|>ort  the  le^isliition.  Tf  an  acceptable  compromise  is  enacted,  the 
IVnsirtnietii  wouM  seek  a  1071  supplemental  appropriation  for  an 
r<d<)itiona!  :;7r.ount  of  $.%50  nu^^i.m-f^nd  forward  fmiding  authority  for 
the  1974-75  school  year.  Every  State  would  then  know  how  much 
Federal  aid  it  coidd  ex|>cct  to  receive  in  time  to  develop  more  effective 
?>bHis  for  its  use. 

Tn  this  connectioiron  forward  finidin^r.  T  reco^ixe,  that  this  has 
always  Iwen  a  |>ossihility,  but  this  is  the  first>  time  in  the  field  of  educa* 
tion  that  T  am  aivare  of*  and  T  could  stand  corrected  by  my  coUeapics, 
that  the  administration  has  iiidicate<l  n  willingness  to  take  the  initia- 
tive in  thi^  area,  and  T  am  ^lad  to  note  from  my  discussions  with  Mem- 
l)ers  of  Congress  that  it  is  p»nerally  acceptable  to  the  Conpross  to  do 
this.-  ■  ,■  ■.■  ■■■■ 

I  recoffin^-**.  Mr  Chairman,  that  we  will  have  diff«i?iences  of  opinion 
over  tlie  si^niificance  of  the  $550  million.  Our  points  of  departure,  as 
indicated  in  your  openinjr  statement  Mr,  Ch^<irman,  may  be  different 
We  h« ve  a  <li  fferent  intor{)rptation  of  what  s?>endinir  is  reqnired  under 
the  continuinsr  rcvsoliitton.  than  many,  I  irncss  it  is  fair  to  say  limn 
most,  of  the  Members  of  Conpress.  But  we  belicvie  onr  inten>retation 
is  a  pro|K  r  <Mie  and  the  matt<»r  is  now  Ik* fore  the  coui*ts  as  far  as  the 
1073  s|>ending  level  is concenied. 

■  As  you  are  aw;^pe,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  still  on  the  contimiinp 
resolution  for  fiscal  vear  1074.  So  T  think  it  would  lie  fniitless  for  us 

;  to  arffiie  over  the  1074  biuhxet.  T  would  say  it  is  a  very  sisniificant 
departure  for  the  administration  to  make  a  fundin/r  commitment 
of  this  mairnitude  in  advance  of  the  1075  budf?et.  the  first  time  the 
President  has  on  his  own  initiative  aL^nH^l  .to  make  snch  a  commitment. 

Mr.  CSiairman.  T  ne^ledwl  to  introduce  mv  colleajnies  here  and  I 
apologize  for  that;  The  Commissioner  of  Education  is  on  mv  rijifht, 
Dr.  John  Ottina.  On  my  left  is  I>epnfy  Assistant  Secretary  of  HEW, 
Charles  Cooke. 
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I  will  now  Ik*  |M'4'j»:iml  to  answer,  any  specific  questions  you  or 
the  nieniliers  of  the  sniKoiiiinittee  may  hau',  Mr,  Chainnun.  ^ 

Senator  Pkll.  Thank  yon  very  iniidV  1  apirmjiate  the  statement  and 
its  jreneral  tenor  and  hope  that  we  can  work  together  to  re|>ott  out  a 
hill  that  will  <renerally  lie  a^^mul  on.  \Vy  may  well  have  to  agree  to. 
disagree  <Mi  points  of  It  :iml  let  tlu*  ft)rtunosof  the  political  piwosses 
decide  t  he  issues. 

In  connection  with  title  !•  p»g«  yon  say:  "s|>ecitieally,  these 
priority  districts  would  l>c  defined  as  aliy  district  wtili  either  5,000 
disadvantaged  chihiren,  or  a  |)ercentage  in  excess  of  the  State  average," 

What  percent  were  yon  thinking  of  ? 

Mr.  Caklucci.  It  woidd  Ix;  the  i>ercentage  in  excess  of  the  State  aver- 
api;  IHsrcentagi^  of  disadvantaged  chihiren,  as  iletined  by— and  here 
isan  issneqnite  frankly;  Mr.  Chairiiian.  that  we have  not  settled  lirmly 
on,  as  detnied  by  some  ci-itei  ia.  There  are  st»veral  options.  Wc  conid  use 
the  same  criteria  that  we  have  used  for  the  interstate  distrihntion  of 
title  I  funds  or  we  conId  allow  the  States  additional  flexibility  m 
dHerinining  criteria  for  tho  intrastate  distribution.  Hut  whatever 
criteria  we  wonhl  use,  we  w;onld  have  70  percent  go  for  all  the  districts 
who  have  ilisadvantaged  childi'eii  and  then  concentrate  JiO  |>ercent  on 
top  of  that. 

Senator  IV.ix.  l  )oyou  thitik  tbere  shouhnM^a  holdharndess  |)rovision 
in  itornot^ 

Mr.  Caklito;!.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  run  various  tables,  and  we 
find  that  with  the  addition  of  the  funds  that  1  mentioned  earlier;  if  wc 
add  $550  million  for  elementary  and  secondary  education  in  1075  then 
we  can  allocate  somt*.  $*;00  iniltion  more  to  title  1  funding,  and  this 
would  enable  every  State  to  at  lei:st  reach  its  list'al  year  V^^r^  sf>endiiig 
level. 

The  coiK-ent ration  as|M>ct  may  well  create  problems  at  the  local 
:  level.  We  are  still  waiting  for  computer  runs  on  what  kind  of  prob- 
lems might  exactly  Ix^  created  at  the  local  level. 

,  Senator  PKi.ii.  What  you  are  saying  then  is  tliat  if  we  follow  this 
formula,  no  State  will  get  less  than  it  gets  now,  however,  .some  indi- 
vidual school  distri<!ts  inav  de|>ending  on  the  movements  of  |>opida- 
tii/n?         :  ..  " 

1  Mr.  r.\i{rAT<:ri.  That  is  corre<!t,  de|>eiiding  Xo,  1  on  movements  of 
popnhitioiK  and  de|)i^nding  on  the  change  in  actual  distribution  as  a 
resultof  the  fornnda  change. 

Mr.  Oh'ivA.  There  is  one  State,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  under  the  I 
fornnda  we  are  stigire.sting  might  obtain  funds  slightly  l)elow  the 
level,  and  that  is  North  Ciirolina. 

Mr.  CAKLTTCCf.  I  apologize:  yes,  Nortli  Carolina  would  go  from  $57 
; million  to  S54  million.  All  the  ivst  of  the  States  r.^K!ild  either  j.Hiti 
■i  or  stay  level.  /  ^'''^  :  '  '"'i;-' 

;    SenatorPKU..  Neither  \^»rmont  nor  Rhode  Island? 

Mr.  CAnujrcu  No,  Khodc  Island  would  go  from  $5,055,000  to 
$(;,2a5,0(K),  and  Yennont  woidd  go  from  $11,132,000  to  $1^273,000. 
Senator  Pkm..  I  congratulate  you  on  the  ingenuity  of  this  formula. 
Tinder  the  original  com-ept  of  titJe  I  funds,  they  were  to  Ix?  funds 
available  to  local  educatoT'S  to  do  what  they  will  for  the  disad- 
.  vantagcd,  "vouldn't  voiir  em|ihasis  on  instruction  of  reading  and 
mathematics  perhaps  l^riit  this  initiative? 
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Mr.  CAKi.urn  \\v  think  tlu»:v  ou^'lit  to  \k*  some  constr:iints. 

SeiiJitor  Puix.  I  imist  sav  I  a^'ioe  with  you  pt»rsoii:illy  on  that. 

Mr.  CvKiArn  i.  1  will  ask  Dr.  Ottilia  to  s|K»ak  s|weitirally  to  the 
i  |>oiiit.  But  if  we  are  ^roiii^r  to  lielf)  the  disadvaiita^'ecK  we  surelv  do  not 
want  inoiiev  ijoiii;;  into  football  uiiifoi  ins  and  such  other  activities,  and 
the  studies  tliat  we  have  (•ondnrh-d  imlirate  that  there  is  a  very  high 
payotT  in  i-eadin^^  and  nialh  for  the  disadvantaged  students. 

fA»tnicask Dr. Ottilia  toelalMuate on  tliat.  .  .  i 

Mr.  OrriXA.  Mr.  Chairman,  our  thou^rlit  very  mueli  in  asking  that 
tlic  S4?Iiools  s|)eiid  their  iiKuiey  this  way  is  that  wlieii  we  talked  al)Out 
edueatioiial  disadvantage,  we  are  generally  talking  alioiit  jwrformance 
in  thcartMsof  reading  literacy  and  computation.  Therefore,  we  Iwlievc 
that  funds  for  the  etlucationally  disadvantaged  din^cted  in  tins  area 
would  indeed  Ih»  suppoi-tive  of  the  nfitional  pur|>ost». 

I  would  like  to  call  to  your  iitteiilion  also.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  some 
studies  we  have  done  on  a  Very  limited  basis.  Many  States  s|)end  in  ex- 
cess of  75  |H»rccnt  of  their  title  I  money  in  language  arts,  mathematics, 
and  reading.  We  ilo  have  a  survey  of  some  28  States  whi^  li  shows  that 
they  spend  somewhere  Iwtween  IM)  and  40  jwiceiit  and  8J)  i^rceiit  of 
tlieir  funds  iivthis  paiticular  area,  an<l  we  would  be  pleased  to  supply 
that  for  vour  information.  ..  . 

Senator  IVxi..  We  would  appreciate  tliat.  We  will  put  these  tables  m 
thereeonl,too.  .  ,  • 

[The  following  information  was  substantially  supplied  for  the 

record;]  ' 
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txcerpt  i  f  rom: 


TITLE  I  READING  AND  MATHEMATICS  PROGRAMS:  A  COMPILATION  AND  SYNTHESIS 
Of  AVAILABLE  ACHIEVEMENT,  EXPENDITURE.  AND  MODEL  PROJECT  INFORMATION 


To  determine  trio  amounts  ouC  proportions  of  Title  !  money  r.pcnt  oft 
redJIng  jnd  nolhcmot  Ico,  me  s.earchc<J  tt-c  Title  I  annujl  rcporli*  dftd  then 
telephonod  tMooe  SLA&  which  did  not  present  these  dnta  In  thoir  annual  reports,. 
In  a^idltion,  nc  eomlnod  th*3r  oxpondituto  dota  repoilt-d  In  the  1970  CPIR 
(Be Iron t)  Survoy.  ' 

Table  29  contains  the  expenditure  data  trom  t»»cnt/-eight  of  the  fifty 
SCAs  survcye<J.    The  figures  presented  In  Tfible  29  ore  -ill  for  FY  72,*|th 
the  GKception  of  MInnoiJota  which  reported  FY  75  I nform-it i on.     In  all  Instances, 
the  porcentages  rt'poried  are  the  result  of  dividing  ttio  reading  and/or  ma  the- 
natlcs  expenditures  by  the  local  educational  agency  portion  of  the  Part  A  allo- 
cation or  expenditure.    Thus,  me  did  not  include  migrant,  N  &  D,  etc.,  In  the 
Part  A  figures.    Slmi  larty,  tfie  reading  and  rnathematlcs  expenditures  f/iclude 
only  llA  (figures i    Our  assumption  In  limiting  ttie  report  to  only  SEA  and  LEA 
^dsic  sKlHl  projects  was  that  th«  other  components,  W  4  D,  HandJcappod,  etc., 

although  important,  aro  somewhat  peripheral  to  thy  bosic  skill  Issues. 
"  /  '■  '  ■     ■  ,      ,  ,! 

According  to  the  Information  provided  to  us,  there  are  two  general  con- 
clusions to  be  drawn.    First,  the  districts  spend  far  more  money  on  rejCJirg 
and  language  arts  than  they  do  on  mathematics.    Although  mathematics  expendi- 
tures are  greater  than  other  curriculum  ereas  such  as  science,  they  Palo  In 
canparison  lo  the  amounts  expended  upon  reading.    Ten  of  the  twenty  <j|ght 
states  spend  over  S»OX  of  their  allocation  on  reading,  H^ereas  only  'slx  spend 
more  than  20'  on  mathentat Ics .    Across  all  twe^ity  eight  lijtates,        of  the 
budget  is  devoted  to  reading  as  contrasted  to  1 21  for       hemat ics.    I«hen  the 
expend  I iwres  for  the  two  subjects  are  combined,  the  pattern  of  expend) lures 
on  basic  ski  1 1  subjects  Is  quite  favorable*    Twelve  states  report  expendi- 
tures In  excess  of  ^0%  of  the  budget,  and  twenty  of  the  states  tiave  bfisic 
skill  expenditures  greaier  than  AOi.    Nevertheless,  over  haM  of  the!  sa'np le 
spends  less  than^Ojl  on  basic  sKIIIs;  so  there  Is  a  need  for  Improvement.  : 

The  second  observation  Is  thai  there  Is  a  considerable  range  of  eitpendl' 
tur-e  patterns  among  the  states.     In  reading,  the  rango  is  from  \b%  In  Idaho, 
to  a  high  of  603t  1  n  rk»braska  and  Washington  state.    Although  there  aro 
fen  states  that  spent  rnore  than  ^Jt  of  their  budget  on  reading,  there  are  also 
six  States  ihal  spent  less  than  30}  cn  that  subject*    In  total  basic  skill 
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TWMi:  !:'f.i1ti  Ti   {«  I  Expenditures  tor 


rCIW/fTAT{ 


node  liiUnd 

.irginia 
•si  Virginia 

oulh  tjroHna 
crr.cssoe 

'•inMc'*otd 

iUGlOK  VI 
.rkansds 

neciofj  VII 

'i&scuri 

RCGION  VI t I 
iiputh  Oakota 

>1 1  fornl  a 
RCGION  X 

;  v<3s>htpQton 


LCA  PART  A 
^LlOC/f.>P. 


^8,700,000 
29,7IC',770 

16,790,347 

40,257, I J4 
26,904, I&2 
42,214,626 
30,^^61  ,ev2 
51,273,191 

19,200,000 
42,126,991 
r),879,f^0{. 
4'j,U9/,  729 

2l,Gfi5,447 
29,371,025 
17,970,653 
5»5, 371,589 

9,807.137 
25,579,100 
5,773,600 

6,341,674 
3,260,966 
4, 191 ,000 

122,028,439 


RCAOlNiC/LAfX; 


SIH,:i.4,6BH 
5W,^6'^ 

24,600,000 
I0.9!)5,;*0^> 

4,e70,at6 

10, 153, 

14,182,574 
II, 4f 0,258 
15,209.44:^ 
8,9 M ,C99 
18,763,915 

13,342,000 
23,997,0!)6 
4,452,879 
24,417/^92 

6,000^001 
8,920^977 
6,087^774 
31, 182,250 

4,528,431 
7.473,387 
4,639,329 

2,447,399 
1,385,816 
2,544.016 

60,690,408 


ARTS 
% 


ts 

33 
43 

42 
37 
24 
54 

35 
43 

36 
29 
60 

69 
57 
28 
53 

28 
31 
34 
56 

29 

39 
42 
61 

50 


WA1HI?MTICS 
UP,  i 


15, (•37,470 
45,135 
}.'/0,69? 

3,400,000 
;  1,783,000 
135,454 
4,551,500 

4,372,027 
1.723,734 
5^029,085 
1,959,793 
4,690,979 

5,606,000 
l,e23,0C>5 
40 1 ,07'5 
10,404,082 

1,025.476 
5,236,247 
360,506 
992,493 


G02,CI4 
1,340,622 
513,067 


348,290 
321,^06 
524,782 

34,782,887 


79,304 


12 
6 
15 

79 

4 

t; 
2l 

5 
11 
2 
2 

6 
5 
9 

'  5.; 

10. 
13 

7S 


TOTALS 


125.892,  I !»9 
593,500 
1,838,370 

28,000,000 
12,738,211 
5,000, 320 
14,670.000 

18,554,601 
J7. 703. 992 
20.739. 171 
10.671 .492 
23.454.694 

IC. 946,000 
25.820,121 
4.943.954 
862 12/4 

7,025.477 
17.157,224 

6.448,280 
32.174.748 

5.131,045 
8.814.709 
5.152,396 

2.795,669 
1.707,004 
3,008,798 

94.973.293 


TOTALS 


1769,345,374     1331,237,969      43!l        $91,320,716    \2%  $427,558,705 


89 
36 
46 

48 
45 

75 
77 

37 
48 
48 
35 
75 

98 
61 

?i 

33 
42 
36 
58 

-53 
34 
69 

44 

r>2 
73 

78 
54)1 


e»t.vnJHuf «s,  t^u*  T'J"':^'  iv  ♦  jn  I d t+io  to  IOC/  in  thf*  o<  Wd«.h- 

ir<s}t..>n.    iNTc  o.>p«;-3''f,  1c»  to  j  «,!  l3»it  royionaf  ir1juv'u.<#  in  t^«M.»f  vi^pend  I - 
tuTi-  r-al  ^:-f  fi'..,  »>tr.         hif^nvf  }>t  rirt; Krj.-^  <o>.jnij  }t>  1h</  Nort?»fv.«,t/  Norlh 
Conira*  iind  f  ,\r  ^i^itfs.     I  ;>¥K?r  |,j11t'rt»*;       cKprnci ?  1  urt;^  are  <ourid 

Ihso  i:vt:v^»vtinT  pjllorr,  <Dr  in  f^wcffy  r(iv;t<)fi  a1  It;as1  out*  tloli?  ciin  Uf  fout.d 
th^l  nc'l  cgrforr.    Ofx-  w  jr'{jtito  tt'.jf  i&  pertufi  very  ifiporlant  lo  Ihf 

rurdJ-uf.vjn  d i f^o«V;. i or  .  V^itriirt  our  »,3r4,  lu  c»<  «i1a1cti,  1U*.<  iTh^  leforl 
thv»  U'h«.'f  e>.;;oniiUurt.>  forconl j-jci.  an*  itio  rural  &1ute^.  7hif.  ot>'jorvdtion 
tiolcv  tf  ut-  twit?  in  1»>c  also.    Thus,  i1  ♦ut*  of  i.  Hiu1  i\  haftCKul  o< 

ttiiif  .,,  fti  rtfu»'..C'1ii,        ,  li.riC,  '•'•chi  j.on,  Vjrth  OrtKo*.*,   W  iu!i»i r. ; ?t<fi  lulato, 
NoLf»r..Ku,  C.->l  tiortiui^  jn<J  K»rrK":,f,v<; ,  ruiw  n.d<Jii  rJ  *jr.H  ictjnl  slrJdrLi  In  bring- 
ing Ihcir   ri'Mr^  I  tfo.^fj»ns  ihfu  tccu-.,.     Thi?  basic  '-kj  I  Is  cfT.phuc,  j.,  <ound  In 
Ihfvo  i,Ui1vr.  ♦jx'wCwlJ'j  Iiu;  leg i lij t  i  vo  pf  opo'>a  I  i.  nc'»k  l;<:'ing  coni. ic!i? rc<f  by 
Conjfo  'v.     In  cc'H^rj^T,  1^e  fn^Jofllv  of  Iho  '^l-sfoii  »^ould  «fpf..-«  1c>  need  »roro 
doHnffivc  ^''^isJitfivo      I  ^ianc^f,   M  t'-UM'r  Title  (  rvcirffng  atid  rothrrwl  ic^ 
pf(>;<r;r»>.  ,ir  *•  1  r>  b<-  contxMitr  jteo  f1  f  isc1  <  vel  y  . 

It^osf*  f,ov^-rj|  r^jor  problcTiS  with  ttcie  «•!> pcnd i  1  uro  riala  thai  should 
t>f  c«.p  I  i  fciffore  one  CJraihf:  ony  firn  cone!  us  io'"i''- .    Accounlifig  sj<5.1<'f^s  vary 

iigrjH    rir*  ly  Ut/n  tilale  to  -..tjte.    AUfiOucjh  all  stt/tos  ioilon  ihe  USOl. 
acccurfif;^  hfS'-'JNOc/K  (Mjfidtuxik  J I ) ,  II  i not  corrfpuhiW  y  esi-^d  fiach  stale  lallcrs 
th«j  ,ica-un-rs  Id  lit  Its  unlquo  ^.ilujtion.    Thus,  cc-Pipar i r.ons  ncr(>&i  r.latet 
af  c  not  c<<';ple1elv  accurjto.    fLrlfiornurc,  there  ts  a  t  undanfjnlfil  conceptual 
wc.i^,rio<.y        the  £>clrcn1  l'VOt«<n  ,int]  In  purtlcular  1ho  CPIR,  thf»  trajor  OC  pro-  . 
gf.jfTi  r«'t«ortiftj  i,y:.1c.'r.    Eidsicaljv,  the  CPll-^  !.urvcy  rrciuosts  (»>rer.diturf»  data 
by  objc'divc*  <t'.o.,  roaciing,  n^ith)  and  Uy  t ji.ctiona I  catogory  {<>.<i . ^  testing, 
iif-cd  cha'>ijc"i,  etc.).    The  f.r<.iblt.'m  *i1h  this  fnUturo  ot  accounts  Ijj  that  sc*^c 
o<  the  »r>4  cn\Ji  turcs  allril  ulod  to  the  fur»c1i0tial  accounts  can,  ond  should,  l-e 
attritured       a  pro-rata  basii.  to  the  Inr.trucl  ion/jl  objectives  accounts.  It 
is  quite  obvious,  for  exut^plc,  thai  tno  Hs'.ed  charges  <account  category,  which 
usually  const  i  tut  OS  teacher  fringe  beru?<its,  and  te&:ing,  which  includes 
feuding  tects,  ore  accounts  that  In  whoI«?  or  in  pan  aro  sub';umr»d  by  the  read- 
ing project  account.    Yet,  <cr  several  yoars  now  the  OMR  (has  gathered  this 
hodge-podge  of  e^pendlturn  data  and  rescarchorj;  havo  rather  sl<9^ishJy  analyzed 
it  y<iihuut  questioning  the  concept::  upon  whic^  the  data  categories  wore  based. 
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Tfio  I«>;jO  D'H?  v^-"?' .)»  y  lith.  1  r  rdd  i  nr;/ 1  :,f;  jt;,jj4.  ^ifts,  r»rcr.dl  1urc5 

lAOU.  '0:  ;  C,i>r.{.:jr  4\or.  ot  Cflf-:  Titl*-  I  fVo'jni'v  f  rfordMun't.  *^l1h 

'  '  .         ■  rtT  ir!;j  t  v{>^••!^.       T V  70 . 

A:)tf«G  MAT^if'M  TOTAL 

t^prtHrj-j  u'lK  ioir  ttt 

\)ur  proi.cdunj  in  rtct(»rinl  nl  rvy  thif  opaTidcd  CPU-:  program  porcontagf-s  w<js 
?.lrittjy  ttj  l.-jhf  (j  p'-o-rala  st»are  of  other  line  lien-  accounts  jnd  apply  thcri 
■to  rotjjir,:;  anij  rvi t t-,r"n^it  i  cs.    To  do  thl:.^  wc  li^st  d'T-termlrjocJ  wh^l  porcon1«i;^e*,  ■ 
of  Iho  U'{K  Uaolc  SKiil:i  Irotructlon  tudyol  went  tu  rooding  and  n;d1h.  Accord- 
Jnt;  lo  tho  Cf*IK  V)IK)  '.(^ p.<'f»<l  1  tuf f  dati  for  Bask  r.Hlls,  reading  and  languiigo 
art$  prcjra'^o  ropr«"«f;n1  t'd  6C'J  of  dll  tujsic  ^AHls  opond i  1  urt'T-  and  pjath  pro- 
,  grans  repref.enrt'd  iO?.    Thut^  supper livo  costs  dir-jctly  all riDul alio  1o  1l»o 
programs  can  i>e  allocated  to  each  proijrafn  cm  an  oqutvalcnl  porcjila^e  basis 
ref.uittng  In  a  mor«  prccfr.**  total  Title  I  c'XpendMuri>  for  roaUJng  and  nvjtfu 
Thosn  tiupport  ^orvico  expenditures  '\        \  *  \      ai»  directly  relattid  are: 
Gcnoral  Administration,  I  ri'itr  uct  ionjl  Admlnfstral  lofj|  FVctgrdn  Dcvol  opfient, 
fupil  Sorvico'*,  fixed  Chjjrrjcs.:  At-d  I  o-Vl  ^sud  I  and  I  nut  r  uct  1  ono  I  Kquiprtent 
Irclu-Jod  JO  a  part  ot  Capr  ta  T  Out  lay,  could  tc  alJocalcd  on  a  porcc-ntjge 
t/a&l'j  ttj  each  prog ra'n. 

The  fli'^st  rw  In  Table  ^0  presents  comparable  oxpondlture  data,  H  lu- 
stra! in^  '♦otal  reading  and  nath  program  co^;ts  ar.  a  percent  of  ttie  total 
operating  efpondUuro       reported  by  tfio  CPIR*    ?he  ^.econd  row  \u  Tablu  3D 
presents  reading  ana  math  program  co%ts  Inclusive  of  the  pro-rala  share  of 
tupfy^rtlng  and  capital  expenditures  as  a  percent  of  the  total  operating 
r'f.pt^ndltuf as.    The  allocation  ot  «supportIhg  «-.ervice  and  equipment  costs  to 
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totol  pro9r.jn  cxf»«nditur»"i  uicre^M.-d  Inlil  r<^jJin,}  and  ljnc><jge  arts  opcn- 
diluf  cs  troin  l54'>,l.M.av  1o  $!i77,4ei  ,(XX)  jnd  lolal  rr.ath  c>i-ondlturcs  inm 
IMjJ  12,CXX)  1o  i94,r»0A«>>'    Tola!  r.Mdifwj  prf>.}ram  oxpcndMureo  Ihcn  rcpr  o- 

an  incro«st»  oi  S.H.    Vwiv  p.,fuM,1.ty.       ^imtHiijh  tdr.od  on  q./nqraH/ed  coM 
allocations,  »K>t  only  pr».%unt  a  nvrrc  rfMlisllr  pJclure  o1  Ihc  federal  dollar 
inves1nH..nt  In  rnadln<J  dod  m.jlh  progrdm.,  for  chi  I dron  Irotn  Iw-lncono  areas 

t>ein3  vfpend^.^d  U»r  Itur^t*  i-rcj-^rflr?.. 

As  wo  dit  kncm,  there  \u  morv  to  d  tudgot  Itia^  meets  tfiC  eyei  and  this 
Is  particularly  truo  of  sctiooJ  dli.tr  ict  tudgtits.^  The  Icglsjatlvo  proposals 
tt^at  call  fur  a  certain  pcrcentiSgo  to  t>c  r.pent  ypon  w^sic  sKills  aH  pi'«- 

;  supposo  tti<9t  districts  maintain  a  progra/n  or  In^ttructional  objectives  bud- 
get 'jystom.    In  fact,  nothing  could  bo  forthur  f rcjm  the  tr^th.    The  vast 

■majority  ot  the  districts  in  this  country  maintain  a  tunctional  budget, 
where  oxptTi^  { tures  are  c  I  ass  i  Med  by  the  mate-f  laf  or  service  purchjced  and 
not  according  to  the  edjca'  lonal  oDj(?ctivcs  bfling  tau9ht.    As  we  havo 
attifftirtod  to  demonstrate  with  the  CPIR  data  reworking,  if  districts  or  states 
:  wero  required  to,  thoy  would  simply  pro-rate  expenditures  that  are  presently 
scprirdto  nn«-Hcms  to  roailng  or  mathomiit Ics  progrcim  ol'JtJCtives» 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  stlpuliitlng  an  expenditure  percentage  would  not 
toe  effective  In  miiklng  some  districts  seriously  attend  to  the  basic  si*  M  1 
noeds  of  their  students.    However,  It  would  be  unroosonable  to  expect  much 
more  than  that  rather  limited  outcome.    For  most  of  the  districts  and  slates* 
a         oxponditure  rcquiror\ent  could  CbsMy  be  satisfied  by  simply  changing 
reporting  procedures.      It  Is  our  opinion  that  much  of  the  difference  In 
expenditure  patterns  between  the  stages  that  spend  a  high  percentage  on 
basic  skUls  and  those  that  spend  about  the  average  {percentage  can  be  attri- 
buted t©  differences  in  accounting  procedures  and  not  to  dlftprcnces  In  the 
sc?pe  or  1  ntonsi ty  ot  the  states*  programs.    In  addition,  there  Us  a  possi- 
bility that  such  «  requirement  could  also  be  satisfied  by  slmplv  changing  the 
n<rno,and  hence  the  budget  c  lassi  f  Icat  ion^  of  the  local  Title  I  projects.  For 
exafAplo,  ta*-9  a  district  th^t  has  been  operati ng  a  Pr«K-l  Title  I  project 
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bds^Hj  up<3n  tl»r  vw-<:aMc<3  open  c I «rj»,rtK.)n  I'trvry,    M^rc  Mkcly  than  not,  the  name 
ct  the  project  is  "The  Fier  l.Ctirning  rrojcicT'  or  s<trK^iliIn<}  similar;  ard  1^  Is  ; 
Cld^-ilicJ  in  tht»  JJstrirl  ludfjot  as  an  c^rly  chnot)C»c^d  *duc<itJun  ticcount. 
In  t<jct,  wpon  oK^fnifitjIiun  ofic  woulj  Mnd  that  7''?  ot  the  rirx?  In  thai  projtv:t 
i»i  dv^otfd  to  rt  jJjn-3  o<  cfx^  r\>f  t       j*i.>Pu.r .    UirM  ivofit  Jy,  If  thtj  m-m 
roqulroi;  that  7b1  ci  the  crorfcy  be  ^for*  u|>c>f>  r^rfdln^;,  it*  Is  {roVdUio  that  tfw 
nitm?  will  tecc^^o  "The  froc  rltuding  Project"  and  tho  account ircj  c tj^ol f Jcat Ion 
i»IM  ho  changed  to  r*'adlng.    Apaln,  wi*  would  have  rtccompl  i»,ho.  the 
apptxir^nce  of  change. 

In  surrrjary,  we  tia^o  attempted  to  poir.t  out  somo  ci  the  prob^emr.  tU  could 
bo  raised  >ir^en  expectations  or  assunptionr.  i'n  Wj»,M nylon  are  not  cDTic;ruent  »^lth 
reatitlos  iln  the  sch(x»l  districts.    Tur  th»:rmor<?j  wo  have  attempt.od  to  I  Must  rate 
ho*<  wo  thprfk  expenditure  figures  a?  collected  and  reported  ^y  U5C'f  protabty 
ur.tJerstdte  the  true  anounts  being  sp^mt  upon  basic  !,Kill  instruction  in  the 
Title  I  progrrtn.    Despite  our  pesslmlsr  cbout  tho  ovfro 11  impact  of  these 
legislative  propos<4ls,  we  believe  that  they  r-ould  be  effective  in  prodding  some 
states  and  districts  to  pay  attention  to  basic  Instruction,    As  the  data  in 
Table  2^  indicate,  there  «re  a  significant  number  of  stjites  that  appear  not  to 
have  respond«»d  to  Federal  administrative  exhortations  to  focus  their  Title  I 
progrjinr;.    Because  thosff  exhortations  hovo  been  tJelivered  with  considerable 
urgency  since  !969,   it  would  appear  that  these  states  are  simply  not  going  to 
respond  ^un  less  the  legislation  tells  them  to  do  so.    We  are  of  the  opinion  that 
this  Is  a  desirable  outcone. 
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i  ln::oli;;[:;t  statistics* 

Ott-of-Sch?ol  CtUhoil-:  Rcllnious  Instruction 


School  Year 

Elcmentarv 

Secondare 

Total 

1962-63 

2,909,^24 

1 ,1 1 y,ouu 

1963-64 

3^067,794 

1  *249,137 

4  ,316.931 

1954-65 

4  ■ 

3,285,809 

1,304,328 

Jt     COA  00*7 

4 ,b90,Z27 

1965-56 

3,486,902 

1     o  r  A  TCI 

1  ,309,751 

4.856,653 

1966-67 

3,6G^070 

1,380,756 

5,044,826 

1967-63 

3,856.625  ' 

1  ,499,715 

5.356.340 

1968-69; 

3,995,692 

1  ,462,741 

5.458,433 

1969-70 

4,081  ,929 

1  ,368,B17 

5.450.746 

1970-71 

4,181,466 

1 ,303.032 

5.484,498 

1971-72 

4»251»729 

1  ,327,331 

5,579,060 

♦Computed  from  The  Official  Catholic  Directory  published  annually  by 
P.O.  Kenedy  A  Sons,  New  York 
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;  ScJiator  ri:i.i^  As  I  s;iy,  I  a<rn'<'  with  fht^onipliasis  am!  asoiic  nicni- 
lK»r  of  iUv  sulromiiiittcr'wotilil  sui)Im)i1  it.  lt;r<K'.s  aloii^thr  lines  of  my 
own  appnmi-h  towanl  quality  in  education,  trying  to  have  some  com- 
mon (leiuMniiiators  of  exeelleiiee  for  all  our  Nations  s<Hi(K)Is. 

V(Mi  sketi  lied  out  prettv  well  vonr  formula,  Aiv.  Uiere  any  other 
farts  (hat  siiould  l)e  in^  lndi'i!  in  it  ?or  the  heatiii;:  reecinJ  i  1  fimJ  it-  very 
:  clearly  stated.  Who  is  Ms.  Orshaiisky  for  the  record  ? 
Mr.'C.MiiA  rci.  She  is  ri;rht  here. 
Senator  Pr.i.i..  I  think  the  author  of  the  formula  oupht  to  lie  recog- 
nized in  tlic  hearing:.  Would  vou  ;rive  her  name  i 

Mr,  Cahmom.  Ifer  name  is  Ms.  Mollie  Oi-shansky.  I  would  Ix; 
pleasi'd  to  have  her  come  join  us  at  the  table. 

Senator  1V.ij>.  I  think  that  would      ^rcMwl.  I  think  we  should  have 
this  in  the  record. 

Vou  work  in  the  Soc  ial  Securit V  Athninistration  ? 
Ms.  OnsiiANsKV.  Ves.  It  is  a 'little  dillicult  ito  try  to  ivsurrect  in 
retrospect,  something:  as  C4)iuplic;ited  as  the  por^'rty  index.  I  am  not 
(juite  sure  what  would  U*  of  interest  to  the  committee. 

Tlie  Social  Security  Adiuinistratioji  for  a  lon;r  time  has  had  as  paft 
:    of  its  reS4'areh  mandate  some  loucern  over  the  relative  wolf  an*,  or  eco- 
nomic status  of  dillerent  pi>pulation  ^noups,  and  although  s<Kial  se- 
;   vurit  v  seeuis  to  1k'  synonymous  Nvith  the  ap'd.  for  some  of  us  children 
a IV  at  least  as  imfHUfan't  as  otliei-  j^'ople.  For  njc  they  are  more  im- 
portant.  And  so  si'veral  vt  ars  a^o  we  develoinnl  as  a  resiMrch  tool  a 
;     fornnila Or  a  schedule  \vhich  would  help  up  point  out  the  economic 
well-lH'in«r  of  families  with  chihlren  as  op|K)SiHl  to  families  wUliout 
and  families  with  one  child  as  op|K)Sed  to  families  with  more  than 
one  child.  , 
:    We  were  particnlarlv  coucerned  almut  th(».  problems  of  the  working 
I      poor  and  those  other  laniilies  with  cliildn-n  wheiv  for  one  ivason  or 
another  the  familv.  usiiallv  the  inotliei'.diK\s  not  work. 

As  vou  probably  know",  there  are  no  generally  accepted  or  recog- 
nized statutes  of  neeil  for  (lillcn'tit  categories  of  family  living.  In  a 
cotnitrv  like  the  Tnited  States  where  all  of  us  are.  or  would  like  to  be, 
aliove  the  siihsistence  level,  it  is  pailirularly  dillicult  to  agree  on  sucli 
standards.  11ieiv  has  Iwrn  one  accepted  at  least  in  the  sense  of  Ji:iving 
been  used  for  a  long  time,  of  IVkxI  costs  or  f(MHl  plans  at  <liHVrenMevels 
■of  cost,  which  the  T'.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has  put  out  for  a 
i  numlH'r  of  vears  and  which  has  U'cii  us<m1  by  many  social  agencies. 

rhes<»<  f(W>d  crKSts  try  to  juggle— and  I  use  the  word  adv!S<Hllv— the 
\  recoinmemlation  of  milvirionists wnd  scientists  al)0\it  what  jn'ople  need 
in  the  way  of  foo(i  for  a  gocwl  diet  and  the  way  people  like  to  eat, 
which  is  not  alwavsthe  same  thing.  ■ 
Thev,  oil  the  basis  of  recoinnu  iidations.  ivcom mended  allowances  by 
:      the.  ;  Xati(mal  Kes4'ai'ch Council  for  ainomits  of  mitrients  that  ait» 
; needed  at.  ilillerent  ages  and  sexes,  and  looking  at  the  pitifeit^nces  of 
:  Ainericiin  families  are  i-evcaled  in  consumpt ion  st udics.  have  over  the 
;     i  years  as  I  say.  put  out  what  tliey  call  f(M>d  plans  or  f^iod  budgets  at 
i  ditfeivnt  ieveisof  cost.  .  ^ 

The  lowest  level  of  co>t  they  <'aU  the  economy  plan,  and  that  is  pi-oh- 
ablv  as  inexpensive  an  array  of  food  as  oue  can  |>ut  together  which 
i     would  in  some  way  mesh  Aiuerlcan  U^hI  preferences  witli  the  rec|uirc- 
:    inents/>f  an  adequate  diet. 
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Senator  IV.i.Im  WoiiM  thai  :i1>ont  tlio  samo,  loss  or  more  than  my 
ooiK*jipio  StMiutor  TuiUM\v  liv<Ml  4)11  tlir  Ijist 2  wt-i^ks? 

Ms.  ORSif.\.vsK\%  It  is.  I  wouU]  sji\\  ronsidoniMv  more  thiiii  tliat, 
althoujjh  it  isiirtt  jronoi-ous. 

Senator  pKf.u  Ifo  w:is  Nvrv  <MM:iciafo<l  ufterwanl. 

Ms.  Oksiianskv.  T  think  I  s:i\v  in  tho  n<'\vs|)}i|HM'  tliat  he  %viis  living: 
on$1.25a<lay. 

Senator  Pr.u^  Vos. 

M«.  Oi:sii.\xsKy.  Woll  I  tluiik  I  hix>n^h(  with  nio,  as  of  now.  T  will 
havo  to  <livi<lo  tliis  rin<'ioatin<rl— T  raiinot  <Hv5<lo  in  niv  head— T  have 
to  take  ?.^S  and  tjike  SO  |x»nvnt  of  that— let  iiie  see.  divide  this  by  4, 
andyon  ;ret  a  litth»hit  k»Rsthiin  8. 

H  is  5)ro]>:il)ly  not  vei'v  diffeivnt  from  tliat  level.  But  T  think  it  is  a 
little  hit  al>ove. 

In  any  ras4\  if  yon  ns4»d  that  |)l:ui  ami  jnado  averapeohoiresan<l  were 
as  knowled<:ea!)le  afid  as  intelli<:iMit  as  the  Iioine  economist  ladies  who 
thotijrht  it  tip.  you  stand  aU)ut  one  rlianoe  in  two  of  h.tvinp  what  would 

consideml  a  fair  diet,  if  you  fafnilv  s  iietnls  are  avem^.  and  aliout 
1  <'hanoe  in  10  of  irettinjr  a  jro^xl  <liet,  if  your  family's  needs  are  aliove 
average.  Althonjrh  T  am  not  |>lu;rjrin<r  it,  T  mi^ht  say  these  amounts  are 
oonsidenihly  hijrher  than  what  Is  used  for  ofuerjrency  diets  or  relief  in 
other  cotintries,  hut  that  is  iieitli(»r  here  nor  there. 

Anywav.  usinjr  that  foo<l  cost  level  for  the  hast?  year  T  was  working 
with,  which  was  the  year  l%o.  and  ol»st»rving  that  on  the  averaije, 
families  iin  the  United  States  s|XMid  for  foo<l  at  a  considerahlv  hijfher 
level  thnn  that  phni.  We  sfKMid  Si  otit  of  vvory  $3  for  foo<l.  We  used 
averajn*  fainilv  imiltiplied  hv  *^  for  families  of  two  or  more,  and  hy 
somewhat  ir^^ier  amount  for  two  and  one  person  families,  liecause 
they  lutve  hijrher  overhead  costs,  that  such  a  scale  could  represent  the 
fvhitive  n4H*ds  for  income  of  families  of  different  sizes  ami  coni|>osit ion 
in  the  Knited  States  at  a  i>ossihle,  acceptable  level. 

We  also  put  a  level  which  \v;is  2r»  i>ercent  higher,  calling  it  the  near 
poor,  which  is  probably  more  realistic,  but  that  has  not  generally  l>een 
used.  The  impoKant  thing  T  think  to  note  in  any  standard,  since  stand- 
ards are  always  arbitrarv.  is  that  yoti  cannot  |>ossiblv  fix  it  so  that  vou 
make  it  work  or  l>e  sensible  foreverv  imiividual  family.  Some  families? 
have  higher  than  average  needs  and  obviously  you  cannot  fit  them  into 
anv  a\'erage  scale. 

Some  families.  I)ecause  thev  are  smarter  or  luckier  or  have  access  to 
other  avenues  for  other  Tvsources.  are  able  to  do  *ietter  and  might  ne<»d 
less.  T\\\{  we  cannot  put  tho?e  into  an  averagie  formula^  The  im|>ortant 
thing  is  to  trv  to  usi'  the  one  that  vou  nick,  the  scale  that  yoti  pick,  in 
such  a  wav  that  it  is  ecpiallv  ivas<mal)le  or  as  clow  to  eiuially  reason* 
able  as  you  ran  make  it.  for  families  of  diffeivnt  size  ami  comiKisition. 
T  think  that  the  |)oveitv  line  which  is  ba.sed  on  food  needs  prnl>aWy 
does.  We  did  this  wav  back,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  even  liefore 
there  wa,s  an  antif>overty  i>ro*rnun.  The  anti|>ov<'rtv  prr^jrmm  yw  may 
rememl>er  was  announced  in  Jamian'  11H*4.  in  the  President's  economic 
re)wt  at  that  time,  and  they  tised  theiv  as  a  simplistic  approach  to  a 
l>overtv  line  for  a  fa:nilv  ^3.000  for  a  family  of  two  or  mon*  persons 
ivgardless  of  size.  We  did  not  feel  that  that  wa.s  fair  to  the  largi* 
families,  relatively  si>eakingJ  ft  was  givinar  more  weight  to  the  needs  of 
aged  people  in  small  families  than  it  was  the  larger  ones. 


Wo.  went  fonvani  with  our  work  with  w'liat  wc  tlion  rallw!  the 
Social  Soniritv  Adrninistnition  |K)vorty  nulox.  jis  I  say,Jis  our  own  n*- 
soarHi  jKioh  jiiid  for  jro<^<l  or  for  ill,  iV  lias  Ixn^n  picked  up  aiul  uscul 
first  on  21  vohiutarv  Uasis.  and  now  on  iiion*  or  loss  piv,scrilxHl  Iwsishv 
FothMtil  statistiral  a^encios.  Xo  iijronoy  is  rcquimi  to  u«  it  unless  it  is 
ill  loirislation  for  runnin«r  its  pro^'niiiis,  hut  a^n»ncies  an*  stippcwt^I  to 
iispi  this  ill  making:  budjret  plans  and  ostiniatos. 

Since  unforturiatoly  most  |H»oplti  would  nithcr  pick  up  soinoUimir 
soniolK><ly  else  has  done  than  ;ro  through  the  procoasiuL'  of  workinjr 
their  own,  thcs4»  nuniU»r>;  have  Uvn  usihI.  It  is  the  Imse  line  which 
waK  dt»sipie<l  for  IJH»:^  in<  oine  in  food  rvlationships,  and  it  is  ad just«<l 
ench  year  to  conforrii  t4»  the  chancre,  in  the  roiisunier  Price  Yndex  pub- 
lished hy  the  Huivan  of  LaI)or  Statistics. 

S<»nator  IV.r.r-  Thank  you  very  much.  Xow  one  furtlier  question  here 
that  has  always  concenied  me  is  that  one  level  which  is  accunito  for 
one  f)art  of  tlic  country  may  not  1h»  in  anotiMM*,  For  instance,  in  Xew 
Kii^rland.  it  is  cold  in  the  winter,  so  yon  riwl  more  foo^l,  more  fuel, 
iiHvre  <*hitlM»s.  and  hence,  niorv  money  than  you  woirld  in  a  ;rft»at  |>airt 
of  the  southern  porl  ion  of  the  country'. 

1>>  yoii  crank  in  a  p.»ofrnipliical  diffcmice  or  is  this  a  national  grid 
for  the  whole  country  ? 

Ms.  Oii-siiANSKV.  This  |>overty  line  is  a  national  avera^  and  itdoe» 
not  make  irradic^nts  for  rvjirions  of  tluNcountry.  It  <loe8  have  a  farm  and 
nonfarm  iLM-adin^'.  At  the  time  we  did  this,  we  said  we  lielievod— I 
think  at  this  time  I  can  *;ay  we.  prohaldy  know  that  the  tlifferences  in 
livinjr  costs  whicli  fjoople  think  of  as  they  think  of  mie  part  of  tJie 
coiintiT  versus  another  are  not  nearly  so  jrirat  as  the  low  level  of  livini; 
wc  ar-e' talking  aliout  as  they  an»  at  liV'her  levels  of  11  vfn^^  Many  of  the 
thin<rs  which  we  assume  c«>st  le.ss  in  part,s  of  the  countr>'  ani  neally  not 
lower  price/l.  for  the  sjirne  tliin^r,  there  an»  different  clioicefl  and  lower 
levels  of  living  enfoived  hy  pMienrlly  low  inconttcs.  We  <lo  know  that 
therR  aiv  sjiecial  circumstances  and  diffenvnce?  from  place  to  place. 

Ifousin^r  is  a  very  jmiK>rtant  one.  That  de|>emls  on  the  city's  supply 
of  p\il)Iic  housin;r/<'onstruction  costs,  a  whole  lot  of  other  thincs.  But; 
the  variations  in  liousiin<r  as  a  matter  of  fact  or  in  rent  an*  often  asjrrpat 
within  a  State  or  evi'^n  within  a  city,  in  ditFen^nt  parts  of  the  city,  as 
they  are  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  the  other. 

'tT))e  Bureau  of  LalK>r  Statistics  issues  three  standard  hudpets  at 
difTerent  levels  of  livinjr  for  four  |>ersons^  a  citv  family*  The  lowest 
level,  I  think  now  for  lt>72,  a  four  |ierson  family,  is  about  $7,58fi.  which 
is  al>out  170  iH-'H^ent  of  our  j^ovefty  line.  The  highest  one,  what  BfjS 
calls  the  lilxTal  level,  is  almost  $17, <100. 

Th^'V  have  Imhui  issuiti^r  these  scales  for  the  United  States?,  and  for 
alH>ut'OT  ditTerent  cities  and  standard  nietroiK>litan  areas  in  four 
rejfions  for  |vrlia|>s  7  ycafs  now.  Each  year  you  fiuil  that  the  ranjji*  of 
diffeivnce  in  costs  fron'i  the  low  to  the  hijrh,  aiid  there  is  one,  dro|>s  very 
much  from  the  liU^nil  level,  which  as  I  say,  is  now  at  alwiit  $17,000, 
to  the  low,  which  in  1072  was  $7,400. 

Tf  vou  ivco^niize  that  the  poverty  line  is  much  lower  than  that,  it 
jrives'us  reassurance  ti»at  the  actual  differences  in  livinjr  costs  to  a 
family  a iv  considerably  less  at  the  low  level  we  arv  talking  alK>ut  than 
what  one  niijrht  have  assumed. 
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Unroiin  of  I^jiImm*  Shitistirsalso  iiotos  wlioii  tbey  dotlicir  Inul^^'ts 
tli:it  I  think  Vou^rlily  li:ilf  of  ilio  tlilT«»nMKM»  in  liviti«r  rosts  from  otm* 
\}hicv  to  tho  noxt,  roii^rlilv  half  ivj>ro<tMit  <litlVivin  rs  in  priros  of  tho 
Siinu*  tliin^r.  alx^nt  Iiaff  is  tho  <hf!Vrt>iirr  in  the  ohoicrj^  |K'o|>h'  iiiakr, 
l)Owiuso  of  Xhi*  avaihihihty  niul  Ix'causo  of  tliotr  incoiiu*  scalo. 

That  uuiy  or  may  not  porsnach'  yon.  I  ran  say  only  that  I  still  holiovo, 
:nul  that  is  ;r*'iK'rally  sjM'akiji<r  brcaiiso  wo  <lo  iiol  havo  liim]  ov'mUmkv. 

— that  as  the  si/.o.  of  tho  rity  or  thr  coininnnity  ;roi»s  down,  wo' ran 
lliink  of  liviii^r  oosts^'oin;:  <lown  to<».  Unt  this  inay  Jm*  ivally  quite  an 
tiiifair  w  -y  to  assi«ss  tho  iioo*ls  and  tho  inarhot  situation  of  niral  wuil 
sniall  city  fainilios.  Ixrauso  wo  havo  no  way  <>f  I  akin;:  into  aoronnt  th*' 
availal>ility  and  tho  aocossihility  of  pnhli(*  s^Tvioos.  I\i<ls  in  siohooh  if 
1  niay  s.ny,  in  a  hi;:  rity  ran  ^'ol  t<j  a  lihrary  and  a  imisiMiin  and  find 
onoyolojh'dias  anJ  ^hinirstWy  nood.  It  may  1k'  liard.  not  tlio  lK'St,init 
thoy  aro  tlh'ro. 

Childivn  in  small  Jowiis  or  rural  an»as  ini;:ht  havo  to  trav*'l  vory 
far  to  ;:ot  thoro  and  tlioro  is  n<Jt  any  way  of  kiiowin;:  how  ;roo<l  it  is 
whon  thoy  ;:ot  il.  I'his  is  truo  of  luodioiil  WTvioos,  too.  It  is  truo  of 
many  thinp;. 

So  if  wo  oould  thiuk  of  tho  thin;:s  which  poopio  in  tin*  mo<roi>olHan 
:iroas,  wliich  \\v  normally  think  of  as  hi^Hi-rost  aivas.  find  available 
to  thom.  an<l  n»oo;rni7.t'  that  many  [vojdo  in  rural  and  small  towns,  in 
rural  ait'as  and  small  towns  in  tho  ^^unntry.  oamiot  ;:ot  to  easily,  it 
!ni;rht  ho  that  if  w*'  ootdd  really  moasnro  the  true  dilToix'iice  of  cost  of 
livin;:.  whatever  it  is.  it  is  not  really  inueh  chea|H»r  if  you  do  not  have 
nionoy  to  live  in  one  placo  ratlier  than  anothor. 

Senator  IVj.i..  First  I  did  some  ron<:li  arithiuotie.  1  uotired  that  the 
lowest  poverty  level,  that  is.  $7..*V^f»  a  yoar  for  a  family — — 

Ms. Oksiianskv.  That  is  Bureau  of  Lahor  Statistics. 

Sonator  Pkij,.  That  is  a  llltlo  niore  than  douhio  the  pn'st'iit  ?nini- 
nunn  wajro.  so  it  is  soit  of  a  strikin;:  ti;:ure. 

Ms.  ()ksii.\nskv.  I  am  not  suro  it  is  dotd^lo.  Senator.  This  is  tlie 
ti^ruH'  for  11)72.  11ie  |K)verty  level  for  f<Mir-|H'rson  fniuily  in  11)72— — 

Sonator  Pku..  My  |)oint  is  that  the  niiniiuum  wa;:o.  40'hour  week, 
would  1m»  al)OUt  half  of  wliat  the  |K)veity  level  is.  I  think  it  is  a  strikin;:^ 
thou;:ht.  a  dreadful  thon;rht  actually,  j 

Secondly,  it  woidd  s<»em  to  ine  that  one  cotdd  craidc  infoth<»  forinula 
sometliin;:  to  do  with  tlio  leiniMTatnn*.  We  have  noticed  tliat  lloston 
has  one  of  the  hi;:hest  cost  of  livin;:  of  any  city  in  the  United  States. 
In  ;:onoral  you  cannot  ;:et  away  fmm  the  fact  that  heai'  do<»s  cost  and 
yon  have  to  lu'at  in  the  noitliern  pail  of  the  country,  1h'  it  in  Wasliin;:- 
ton  or  tho  Midtlle  Plain  Stat(»>J  or  Xew  En;:land.  Vou  ohvioiislv  have 
to  have  <liirerent  clothin;:.  a.nd  as  you  well  know,  you  also  twA  inoiv 
calories  to  liave  the  same  level  of  life. 

Therofoiv  wliy  s*l)onld  not  theie  U'  cranked  into  your  formula  on  a 
rou;:h  hasis.  mayln*  three  *lifferent  levels,  the  10-do;:ree  chan;ros  in 
tem|H'ratuiv  ;:oin;:  acmss  the  country  in  lines  of  latitude? 

Ms.  OnsiiANSKV.  Senator.  1  am  not  an  oxjH'rt  on  foriindas. 

Senator  Pkij..  You  certaiidy  are-    ■  ; 
;     Ms.  Oitsii.wsKv.  Ohviotisly  1  liave  an  opinion  on  everything:,  hut  I 
would  like  to  mention  one  thin;:  first  which  lx»ar.s  on  what  I  wa.s  say- 
in;:.  If  you  see  the  Bureati  of  Lalmr  Statistics  hud;rots.  wliich  arc'  the 
only  thinj:s  we  have  which  attenipts  to  measure  the  livin;:  arran^r<*- 
;  ments  and  costs  in  different  places,  it  does  not  come  out  that  lloston 
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is  tmifonnlv  tJir  lii^^lM»st.  At  the  ijitmnoaiato  aiul  t\\o  ]ox^h. 
\vWu  \\  aiv  >ill.O('fO  ami  y;:|7,(K)0--noston  is  iUn  lu^rlu'st  h\\i\<:vi  cost.  At. 
tlu»  louvr  iVvol.  whirh  is  rousidorahly  lii^'lior  thai\  our  povtiHy  Imo, 
no.stoii  (loos  not  vmuv  oui  io  !m»  tho  hi^'host. 

Xow  (loi'.s  in  tiMMr  Inul^rots  try  to  work  o\it  soinothiii^  for  what 
thov  rail  fKnrnM'  davs.  whirh  would  applied  totlicrostof  fuH  ami 
ioihv  kinds  ofhoavvrli^thin-.  I  an.  a  IVaid  t  hat  I  IVrl  wc  liavo  not  »mmmi 
(MUiallv  car(»f\d  nr  uu-ticulous  in  inakin^r  adj\istnioi\ts  the  otlirr  wav.  It 
is  .sonlotinjrs  rrniallv  rostlv  a;.vd  r(|ually  dKlicult  to  Ih^  rool  and  ki^ep 
rosiKTtubly  rU'an  aiid  frosh  whrn  it  is  hot.  as  it  is  to  keep  warm  when 

'nuMv  aro  a  lot  of  ro!npoiisatin;r.  if  vou  want  to  call  thnn  that,  factoi-s 
in  a  hot  placr  liko  Trisktrrr.  whorr  I  hav(^  novrr  horn,  that  nn<:ht  raise 
costs  ronipaivd  with  Host  on.  So  I  do  tVol  that,  w  do  not  liave  any  liard 
evidiMire  thnt  thoro  aro  ditlVronivs  in  a<  tua1  rosts  for  ooinparah  e st^nid- 
anls  of  liviiiL^  from  plaoo  to  plaor  at  the  poveily  level.  In  addition  I 
4lo  not  know— 1  have  not  worked  on  this  le<:islat ion—I  do  not  know 
wliether  the  re;rional  dilTeivntial  or  plare-to-place  ditrerentnil  vou 
would  ho  hH)kin;r  for  would  lonrirally  apply  to  how  you  detenu inc 
whether  the  <'hihlivn  are  disutlvantapMl  or  how  you  determine  how 
nnieh  t  he  money  that  you  allocate  to  the  .^t ate.  so  I  do  not  know  m  whnt 
part  of  th(»  forlnuhi  vou  woisld  most  relevantly  apply  this. 

Hr.  (\\in.rcn.  If  Vmav,  t  woidd  liko  to  pick  up  on  that  point.  I>e- 
rause  there  are  two  pieces  of  tlie  formula.  Thrre  is  that  piece  which 
<lctcrminos  Mio  eli^rihility  of  children  hot  ween  J^tatos  and  thoix*  is  that 
piece  wliich  doteriuines  the  States*  payment. 

We  would  use  Orshanskv  plus  AFDC  over  :i.700:to  aetermine  the 
oli«ril»1e  children  amon'r  the  various;  States.  Wo  would  then  apply  a 
pavment  rate  of  :jr»  percent  of  the  aveni»re  State  por-pupil  expenditure, 
Tlien  we  took  a  \^M^k  at  tiic  eost  of  tiio  instruction  ia  the  various  States. 

1  assume  this  has  .hoon  made  availahio  to  the  rommittee.  and  if  not, 
we  wo\ild  1)0  <rlad  to  nuike  avaihddo  to  you  a  slioot  which  shows  tlic  |>er- 
cont  of  expenditures  or  cost  of  instruction  amon^^  vano\is  States,  the 
]»orcent  of  national  a vora^fo. 

Vou  find  that  in  ireneral  it  rnus  lx»two(Mi  7r»  and  12ri  percent. 
Wo  then  iH^tran  to  c^>usid<'r  souk*  of  t':*  ;«dvanta;r<*s  that  the  hijrh 
.VriK'  States  had.  Tor  exaniph',  uiuler  onr  forninla.  a  lai^ro  family 
in  a  hi^di  A I^MK' pavment  State  nn;rht  well  iMM-ounted  twice.  Although 
the  Orshanskv  forinnla  is  adjusted  hy  the  Consumer  Price  Imlex, 
AriK'  historv  shows  the  ten<lencv  to  ^o  up  at  tlu'  States'  option.  So 
there  iS  a  donhle  advanta«re  that  thehi*:1i  AFDC  States  have  and  these, 
a IV  in  ;jfoiu»ral  th(»  Northern  States. 

We  decided  it  mi<rht  Ih^  U'tter  to  put  in  a  hi<:her  floor  than  the  Ta 
i)ercont.  C.^ns4»qnently.  we  oamo  out  with  the.  Sfrto  125  |K!rcent  ranjj»n». 
which  wo  fe<d  deals  <M*|uitnhly  with  the  problem  and  with  the  aclvjinta;rc 
that  the  hijfrh  AFIK'  States  autoiuatically  enjoy.  J 

If  I  mayssay  a  further  word,  in  lookin<:  at  the  fornuila  our  <:o{i1  isoh- 
vio\isly  tocVhtain  tlie  mo.st  accurate  count  we  4'an  of  el i^ihle  children. 
Vou  <  ati  crank  in  a  wliole  ranire  of  variations.  1*he  prohlem  now  is  that 
w-eliave  a  forimila  that  is  lii^rhly  inconsistent  and  highly  variable,  and 
that  is  one  tliat  relates  to  AFfX-  for  families  with  Jnconie  of  over 
$2,000.  Tliis  means  that  a  State  can  automatically  <'han;n^  its  own  eli- 
;rihilitv  oriteria  simpiv  hy  raisiii<r  AFIX.'  payments.  Furthermore, 


there  is  a  \\u\y.  variHy  in  AFnC  <latsi  which  rosults  in  such  factofs  as 
c3iffeix?iitclijril>ility  iviiuimneiits.  aiul  <liffcn'iit  payinont  staiulanls  in 
ri»co|rnition  of  sp«»cial  nmls  ainoii^  the  States. 

We  have  evidence  that  tluv  AFllC  rolls  and  payments  generally  re- 
rtect  an  nrhan  l>ias  that^rertaiii  ethnic  <rronps  an»  n»lnctant  to  partic- 
ipate in  AFDC.  aiul  that  the  comparative  wealtli  of  a  State  «;reaHy 
influences participatioii  in  AKIK''pn)|^ranis, 

The  a«re  «;roup  of  children  covered  under  AFDC  varies  and  may  or 
nuiy  not.  <*on form  to  the  title  I  apfe  poups.  Still  anotlier  pmhleiu  we 
face  in  tryin/j:  to  deterniine  a  formula  is  the  update  pmhiem.  We  arc  of 
coui-se  basing  our  data  on  a  census  t  hat  is  taken  once  every  10  years.  As 
1  mentioned  earlier,  while  that  base  fi^rnif.  inay  tend  to  hohl  constaTit, 
the  AFDC;  even  if  we  restrict  it  to  ij^i,T()0  and  above,  is  likely  to 
move  up, 

Tiet  uje  ask  I>r.  Ottina  to  ivview  with  you  some  of  the  other  criteria 
we  looked  at  as  a  possibility  foi*  t  itle  1  formula  and  some  of  the  pinb- 
lemsassociated  with  each  of  these. 

^^r.  Om.vA.  In  addition  to  AF1)C  which  Mr.  Carlucci  has  men- 
tioned, wc  looked  at  «»veral  other  alternatives  to  try  to  identity  the 
numU^rof  chihhvn  to  he  served,  each  of  whiclrhas  its  own  particular 
strenjrths  ai\d  weaknesses.  [-(»t  me  just  briefly  hi^rhli^rbt  some  of  the 
weakness<»s  witiiout  iroin<r  Into  a  ^rcat  amount  of  discussion  al»out 
them., 

]  We  looke<l  at  test  scoies.  IVstin^  has  soiue  ap|K»aI.  but  it  runs  into  a 
very  difficult  prohlenu  l>ecans(»  here  we  are  talk in<r  alwiut  a  disburse- 
ment from  the  Fe<ieral  Ooveriimcnt  to  States,  so  that  would  imply  the 
need  for  a  national  testing  effort. 

We  do  not.  Iwlieve  that  we  piesentlv  have  appi-opriate  tests  or  the 
capability  to  <leve1op  them  in  time  to  use  a  national  test  eflVui  to  make 
jud<rmcnts  alx>ut  allo<  ations  of  title  T  funds  on  a  State  by  State  basis. 

Someone  su^irested  a  forimda  based  on  per  capita  inconie.  lH»caus<»  it 
was  not  ii  variable  which  was  taken  only  in  the  10  year  <'ensus  hut  was 
up<lated  nieasuiv.  Per  capita  income  has  a  irreat  deal  of  attraction  l)e- 
cause  it  is  a  ye^irly  fi^rnre-  But  as  we  looked  at  the  jwr  capita  income, 
itiwasan  avei  aire  fiirnre*  and  like  all  averaire  f'i^uivs.  it  could  1m»  nuide 
up  of  a  family  with  $0,000  Income  and  $1,000  for  uv(M'a<re  of  five,  or 
two  families,  eacli  of  whicli  hiive  $."»,000  incomes,  which  would  pivsent 
(piite  a  difTeivnt  probleni  in  terms  of  the  educat  ional  disadvanta<r«  that 
we  are  tTTinjr  to  seek,  ; 

Tn  paiticular.  for  exam|)le.  the  District  of  Cohuubia  has  a  very 
hi^li  per  capita  imndHM.  and  yet  it  has  some  of  our  very  S4»ver<» 
problems  of  the  educat ion:d  disadvantajriHl.  That  drove  us  to  ways 
to  ^et  'f>elow  the  average.  So  we  looked  at  social  s^M-urity  fuiures, 
lK»caus<»  they  aie  compiled  from  returns  filed  qiuirterly  by  <»riiployers, 
Imt  the  problem  basically  is  that  those  who  aiv/not  em|)loyed  do 
not  have  and  do  not  file  social  security.  In  order  to  captuiv  those 
}>eople,  we  would  have  to  rely  on  some  other  basis.  We  in  turn  looked 
at  TRS.  TRS  dat.i  liasically  has  the  same  kind  of  problems.  There 
are  over  9  million  people,  we  l>elieve»  who  do  not  file  TUS  returns 
and  are  hot  patt  of  the  tax  roles.  Ap«in  these  people  arc  those  that 
we  are  most  interested  in. 

We  talked  alwit  a  flat  <lolhir  amount.  $2.000!  $.^000,  $4,000.  Each 
of  these,  thou jrh  simple  and  it  does  havT?  that  very  j'reat  advantajre  to 
admini.ster.  have  hisically  the  pmblem  of  not  takin<r  into  account 
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ifaniilv  si/c  or  dillViviwrs  iHtvxwii  urhaii  :iiul  nirjil  costs  us  el »c 
;  Orshanskv  fovnmlu  (lcH»s.  ,  .      i  i 

;  What  wr  raiiK*  (nit  with  in  our  aiuilysis  is  that  jilthoii;rn  thcMv  !ir« 
soiiu'  hasur  ditrtMiHit^s  with  Orshaiiskv.  primarily  it  is  not  a  iiioastiiv 
that  wo  ran  iipdato  aiuiually— that  as  a  hast*  |)oint  it  i^rhaps  ^ives 
iisonr  host  (M|iiitahI(Mnrasinv     start  with.  _ 

Senator  Pkm..  Thank  vou.  Cioin^'  for  a  stuoiul  now  to  ihv  ini|mct<Hl 
aid  |n-o?rain.  wouhl  you  sketch Ont  what  tlu-  achninistration  woiiH 
accept— T  am  not  savin*:  what  wc  wouUI  acco|»t— what  yon  would 
accept,  in  lien  of  total  stoppa?;e  of  funds  for  U  chiMren?  Arc  you 
reallv  thinkin^r  of  total  stoppa^^e  of  the  U  eliiklrcn  fmm  civilian 
families?  As  von  know,  this  is  hi^dily  luilikeiy  to  liave  pohtieal  sup- 
port in  the  Con;:ivss.  I  was  wondeiinjr  if  you  had  any  thoughts  on 

:  *'*One  thon^dit  that  was  ^roin^r  through  iny  iniiuK  and  T  would  like 
vonr  reaction  on  it,  is  to  jret  riil  of  the  abus<»s.  Wo  are  aware  there 
are  ahnses  under  it.  for  instance,  in  Vvmv  (leor^^es  and  Mont^'omery 
Counties,  which  have  a  very  hi^di  |HMconta^'e  of  impacted  «id  children. 
Is  there  any  way  of  pnttiii;:  a  ceilin*:  on  the  impacted  aid  funds  tied 
to  p(»r  capita  inV-omc  within  provision  that  elijrildes  from  an  income 
ahove  the  national  avera^^e.  would  los<' that  eli^nhility? 
i  Mr.  r.Mu.i  ici.  Von  conhl  do  that.  Mr.  Chairmaiu  or  you  could  use 
an  ahsorfition  approach  whervhv  the  local  comm unity  would  l^ave 
to  ahs'M'l)  the  cate^^ory  chihlren  up  to  ii  ceHain  |>ercentaj^».  Wc 
wouhl  accept  a  '^veav  phas4*out  of  the  catejrory  U  children  which  rep* 
rerii'iits  a  chanp*  from  the  position  that  the  Secretary  testified  to  lieforc 
vonr  c(unmittee  earlier.  As  I  in<licated,  wo  have  tried  to  adopt  ii  more 
-  flcxihle  posture,  reco^mizin;:  that  this  js  indeed  u  prohlem  in  the 
Con^rress.  .     .  "^  . 

Onr  phascmit  proposal  would  ^Miarantee  that  no  .sclioo I  district  m 
the  first  vear  would  losi*  more  lian  5  iMMvent  of  its  oiK»riitin^'  budget, 
and  the  scH^ond  vear,  10  percent,  and  in  the  third  year,  it  would  Ik; 
down  to  zero.  'lYiis  isa  fairly  fast  phaseont,  I  am  prepuwl  toconcede, 
1  can  do  it  for  MO  million,  which  is  whv  we  came  up  with  $r»40  million 
titrnre.  1  ^mu^ss  OMB  has  now  a^Moed  to  a  $550  million  ti^niiv.  Hut  we 
think  some  reform  of  the  cate*:orv  U  children  is  absolutely  esstmtial. 

r  cannot  ilo  anvthin^r  otlKjr  than  to  state  the  adininistnitmifs  |>osi- 
f  ion  as  regards  t lie  budget  tigure,  which  is  that  we  are  prepared  to  ask 
!     for  $550  million  for  fiscal  vear  1075.  ,  i 

Senator  Pkij..  Whv  would  not  a  step  in  the  right dmvtion  lie  the 
approach  that  1  am  tiilking  abcuit  I  It  dorx  not  go  as  far  as  you  would 
like,  it  gtM's  ftirther  than  some  of  us  wouhl  like,  at  h»ast  it  Wfuild  lie 
a  com|)i'omis<\  Again,  if  the  |K*r  capita  income  was.  for  the  sake  of 
argnnient,  50  percent  alxivc  the  naticmal  average,  that  then  them* 
would  Ik»  no  excuse,  reallv,  for  the  U  kids?  . 

Mr.  C.\ni.r<  (  i.  1  would'  like  to  take  a  look  at  that,  if  T  ini^fht,  Mr. 
rhairman.  and  cosl  it  out  and  hh\  if  1  can  buy  it  for  my  $^0  million. 

Senator  1*ki.i..  T  have  not  costed  U  out  either.  I  was  t  rymg  to  (ipire, 
out  in  inv  mind  the  wav  of  knocking  out  the  flagrant  ahMSt\s  which 
sluudd  Ikv  knocked  out  in  that  viewpoint,  while  at  the  same  tune  keep- 
ing it  in  file  average  low-income  community  where  it  is  nei'ded.  I 
;  ha'^ve  not  talked  about  tins  with  Senator  Ueall,  who  I  am  sure  has  an 
inteivst  in  this^ 
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Mr.  CAKM  Ci  i.  I  \\*mU\  U»  wry  j>1(':is(h1  to  l<M>k  ;it  tliat  atu!  jrot  Imrk 
to  yon  \vithoiir;in:ilysis«»f  t!i:it  tVjM'of  forniu1:i.  ! 

.S»nator  I  huvo  not  r1uM*k(Ml  it  out  witli  iny  <\\\\L  Spoakin^  of 

|>h:is<M)iit,  M'ith  n';rai-(l  to  Viw  i>lii^«*oiit  aiiK'iMlincm  that  (ho  S(»riaUv 
a«loptod  <*allii\;r  for  no  iwon*  than  a  lO-jK'rmit  loss  of  imi>artcMl  ui«l 
wi*;vn  i\n*  <listri<  t  is  allVrtod  l»y  a  l»:isi;  rhi)sin;r. 

Mr.  VAiM.ri  <  i.  Wdiihl  sii|>poil  any  approarh  that  phasi^s  out  or 
soaK'S  it  <lown  

Senator  Tkm,.  This  is  tiiMl  to  t!u'  hasc  rlosin;r.  It  has  nothin;:  to  do 
with  in)pat-t(Ml  aiti  phasin;:  out.  This  was  an  anu'iulMicnt  a^hiptod  hy 
tlu'  Sonntc  roiurrniii^r  l)as<'  rlosiii^%  so  that  wlion  arbitrarily  a  l>a*H» 
is  riosod  and  cliihlnMi  an*  rrinowd,  that  tho  district  whi<li  lias  made 
;rn'at  expomlit jMvs  and  incurnMl  other  nspo!\sihilitios  shoidd  not 
arhitrarily  rnt  otV. 

Mr.  <\\iti.r<  <  i.  Of  cours*^  as  you  arc  awaro.  Mr.  Chairnian.  srrl ion 
d(H's  provid*'  for  sonii'  additional  aid  to  districts  that  have  the 
prohloni  of  pjjascout.  of  hasrs.  Wo  also  fool  that  with  this  s<M  ti<»n  :»(o) 
aid.  a  srhooj  distrirt  rould  adjust  w'ltli  ia\\  }-yoar  bnd;rot  <\vo1o.  Wo  do 
not  fool  that  a  y(\ir  h'«:islativo  projHw/il  is  iiorossary.  Is  it  Ti  yoar? 
Wv  do  not  fool  tiuit  a  ">-y«'jir  lo^islativo  proposal  is  nocossary. 

.Mayhc Wo  arc  not  talkiu;:  alMMit  tho  sajiio  tliin^r. 

Sonator  Pi:i.i..  ^*os,  wi' ai»'.  You  ai'o  talkinjraU>nt  UasiM*1osin*rs. 

.^Ir.  OrnvA.  I  uiuloi'stfHMryou  to  Im^  tall<in;r  alnMit  tho  <  (»st  of  in- 
dohtodfioss.  IhuuI  indoi>todin'SS. 

S'nato:-  IV.r.i..  No:  that  wasono  of  tlio  points  that  I  niontionod.  was 
w'lu'U  a  s\*Uool  is  just  U'in^rhuilt  to  handlo  a  larp'  nuiul)or  of  vatojrory 
H  kids  or  oato<rory  A  K*i<ls«  and  tlav  lainilios  of  tho  <  hihlron  aro  ro- 
niovtMj.  tho!  ronnnunity  still  has  to  pay  th<'  lM)nd  indohtcdnoss  <»n  that 
soiiool.  That  I  roali/.i*  <  annot  ho  rovorod. 

As  yon  know,  in  tho  Sonatc  A|»pn)priations  Comniittoo,  «h(Mv  was 
soino  pH'tty  strin;ront  antidorontrali/ation  lan^ua*ro,  whir-li  <  (»tdil  s<»rvo 
or  would  sorvi'  as  a  total  hai*  to  any  doocntrali/.ation  aotiviti<'S.  Wliat 
wonhl  U' your  viow  with  ro;raril  to  this  ainomlmont  ? 

Mr.  (\\r:i.ri  (  r:  Mr.  Chairnjan.  I  would  appr<'riato  tho  oppoWninry 
toi'ouina'nt  on  that.  U'oansc  wv  wouhl  *)ppos<'  such  an  ain<Miduu'nt  vory 
.<tronir|y.  Wo  think  that  would  iidiihit  tluM'UVot ivo  operation  of  II KW 
pro;rrauis  in  jj-onoral. 

f  would  liko  to  niako  a  distinotion  dwtwcvn  fho  <Iorontralization 
•ri<lor  and  tho  hill  that;  wo  aro  talkinjr  al)Otit  to<hiy.  Thol»ilI  wo  aro  talk- 
in;:  a!>out  today  of  rouiso  wotdd  «rivo  luoro  do.xihility  to  Stato  afid 
loral  ^rovoirnnonf s.  W<'  think  <|orr7it ralixation  is  a  way  to  onahU'  us 
nn<lor  oxisfinir  pi'oirr  anis  or  juidor  surli.  pro^riauns  as  Hiov  ini;rht  In* 
niodiru'd  to  otfor  nioro  ofVootivo  sorvircs  from  tho  Ko<loiaMovot 
Statr  and  loi  al  «r<)vormuont.  At  tho  vory  loast.ovon  if  w(»  ;rot  tho  kind 
of  lo;rislation  that  \u*  arc  advooatin;:.  you  aro  «roin;r  to  hayo  to  havo 
soino  rosidnal  Fo(h-ral  functions. 

Tako.  for  oxamplo.  tho  audit  function,  tiic  title  VI  or  civil  ri^rhts 
function,  or  the  io<  hnical  assistance  function.  A^^  tho  pro^ran'is  pn»s- 
ontly  exist  now.  wo  have  a  ^Moat  many  ijjoi'o  fiujctioiis.  \ow  wh«'n  wo 
talk  alKuit  (loccntrali/ation,  I  think  it  is  impoHant  to  stait  with  sov- 
oral  proanisos.  whicli  aro  ossonlially  tho  Sccrotavy^s  and  my  fVRj>onsi- 
hility.  Wo  have  to  insure  that  wo  have  capahio  people  in  tho  field.  Wo 
have  fo  insure  Hiat  we  have  *ro(Kl  commmiicatinns  with  the  field,  that 
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tlH.v^  iinilor>;J:irMl  \hr  ]uA'uy  is  iun\        pivpnml  to  iiuplonioiil 

\\\i\t  polh  v  faitlifully.  .  ,  .; 

to  tli/iuv.l<  of  Statr  :m.l  lor:i]  \vuA^.  Fin:illy,  flu;y  h:U'o  to  uiu  orstaiul 
tlhit  \\v  :mv  iioI  ruttinL^  oir  anvss  to  tl.c  C\mmiissionor  of  lMlnr:itioii 
nor  rtv.uintr  anotluT  hnvr  iM'twron  rfu'  (^,mlnlSSMHHM♦  -.mhI  >t:ito 

and  local  ;roNvnnnrnt.  Imlrnrwhat  anM^^^in^Ms  1akin;r  sonio  of  t  he 
rapalMlitv.tlir  lavn  as  vuu  i!ii;rl«t  rail  i(,  tl/at  .-Msts  at  t]w  \\  asliiu^^ton 
IrvH  asid*  puttinir  it  iiMln'  firKl  witli  (hrisioniuakin.L^  autlionty,  don- 
siomnakiu^r  autlioritv  not  <Hily  to  tlio  rxtrnt  tliat  tl.oy  r.in  ,»n*s*Mit. 
optionsto  Slat*' and  l<H'al  i:ovvnnn<'ntst>r  that  tlioy  ran  oNplaniiuanda- 
tory  fonuiila  pn>i:ranis  to  Stat.'  and  loral  olliriavs  hut  so  that  fv^rmna! 
ollii  ials  liav4' ^wro;rnnnniatir  rrspoMsil»ilit'H's. 

Xou-  if  yoM  arrrpf  tlirsr  pivniis4'S.  it  tlirn  s<M»nis  nnpof1anr^.o  ino 
to  tak^'  a  U')k  at  tlir  role  of  rdnration  in  tlu»  fntiiiv  of  our  <»onntry. 
It  S4M'nis  to  jno  that  wv  aiv  rnnuin;:  a  wholr  host  of  pro;rr:nns  at  the 
rrdrral  level  that  impart  in  onr  way  ov  another  on  tvlnration— ]ust 
to  nienliou  a  few  we  aie  lookin;r  at  now.  there  is  jnvonile  dehnqueiK'V 
proi:r:un.<  hild  ahnse  pro;:ranu  rini-a way  pit»;rranu  we  aiv  talkiii;:  with 
the VonLM-ess  in  verv  artiv*'  <liaU»;rne  on  nianfKnver  iim^rrams,  a  new 
hill  to  deal  with  th'ose  pn»^nanis.  and  rertainly  tliere  is  a 
4'dneationai  interest  in  the  whole  area  of  nianpow4'r,  an<l  ni  the  fieUI  of 
health,  we  are  talkin;:  :d)HOUt  preventive  healtli.  health  e<lucatloii. 
dni;rs.  Surely  the  dm;:  pr»fr^rrani  as  it  i-elates  to  our  school  system  is 

inipoiiant.  n  i  4. 

;  11ie  Tederal  (h^  isions  or  the  iMMleral  paeka;.'*»s  that  wil!  Do  put 
lo<r<.ther  on  all  of  thes.'  pr^n/rains  that  I  mention  will  Ih»  done  at  the 
reirional  levid.  It  is  theref/)re  im|HH-tant  as  far  as  I  am  ronrenied  to 

;  insure  that  the  education  ronnnnnity  has  its  advo<'ate  at  the*  iv^rioiml 
level,  that  it.  has  its  man  that  can  parat i<  ipate  iin  this  ^lialojrno,  tins 
man  that  knows  thsttt  the  doct<»rs  are  alnnit  to  ii»ut  toirethcr  a  <lrn;? 
pro;:rani,  who  rafi  ^o  itit<»  l/>es  .^IrniM'S  an<l  say/hey,  wajt  a  mninte. 
von  .ou;:ht  »:r  talk  to  the  chio'f  State  sc1hm»1  ofliciT  aUuft  that  pailicular 
iUutS  pru'rram.  P.nt  as  lonir  us  the  education  |>enple  in  the  re;rions  clfl 
not  luive  t  he  authorit  v  to  make  <l<'risions.  as  lon;r  J»s  they  do  not  have, 
tlie  kinds  of  relationships  with  their  rollea;rues  which  I  iHieve  aiv. 
:  essential.  I  think  education  will  :nn  o|)p<)fiunity  to  paitu;i|»ate  in 
a  lot  of  very  impoiiant  prorrrjuns  that  will  nnpact  tlie  future  well - 
Iwin;:  of  our  chihh'en.  ; 

So  the  L^oal  of  d<  ntrali/ation  is  not  tocorrect  any  erixmeous  situa- 
tion tliat  mav  exist  ri;:lit  now:  it  is  to  hrin;r  alnjut  more  4'ffeetive  <lehv- 

■  erv  of  Tedeial  projjrrams  witliout  interf4'rin;r  in  tlie  |>ivrr>;5atives  of 
Stat4' ami  hxal  ;rovernnienl.  /  J 

Senator  That  is  a  V4'ry  ^^hh]  sfatenu  nt  of  the  a<lmimstratiofi  s 

viewp<jiiit.  I  think  the  nM'f)r<rwoulJ  show  why  some  of  ns  in  the  Coii- 
;rress  W4)uhl  <lisa;rr4'e.  What  <le4entra1i/.ation'  means,  as  projwse*!  hy 
The  admiMistration.  is  the  inw'rtion  of  another  layer  of  ^rovermiient 
jN'tw<'4'n  Wasliinirton  arul  the  States,  f  wouhl  support,  decentralization 
if  it  nii'ant  that  tlie  4le4'isions  weiv  tnade  at  the  Stat4».  and  that  IfEW 
S4'ni  ivpivsentatives  of  th<»  Fe4leral  a^reno;  tt>  the  State  eapitol.  But. 
when  tlH'S;^  <|4'cisions  are  ntoveij  to  iv;ri<«i^  it  oflices.  what  it  Imsically 
n<eans  to  mv  inin4ris  that,  the  decisionmakin;:  is  then  (moved  fmin  the 

^r<*ntle  pre.ssureS;of  the  iK»oph'  in  the  State,  and  also  from  the  jrontlc 
pressures  of  Con^i-ess. 


It  is  iM)i  that  wv  s<'ok  ?'Xtra  work,  hut  I  just  want  to  tho  StJiti*^;' 
interests  roproj?oiivi'<l.  !iii<i  liiai  is  why  I  su|»|n»H  tkMriitraliz:itioii  to 
the  State  h»vol  aful  opj>os(f  it  sit  the  Ko«h»r;il  if^riuiiai  h»vel. 

In  this  i-e^anl.  wtmi^l  voii  :i;rive  thsit  if  this  siiiieMthiiout  survives— 
:in<l  I  m'opii/e  the  piuhUMUS— tlir  t'onfeiviicr  prtKM-ss,  thut  you  wouhl 
then  Ih^  iiihihitetl  from  u»oviu;r  fnillnT  in  this  WiiVi-tiou  \vithout  the 
autltorizsitiori  of  Con^rossr 

Mr.  r.\ici.iT('h  Mi.  ("hsiirinaii,  tii:it  involves  complex  lepi Tissues 
ropardin^'  the  iiiterpretadoii  of  the  c-outinuiu^r  ivsolution.  I  think  it: 
would     iinpTxi|>er  for  luv     cominei\t  on  it  at  this  point. 

Senator  I*km..  I  am  not  sure  we  ouyht  to  quite  h't  that  st:ind.  Wouhl 
Mr,  Sinitii.  the  sul>coinmittee  asso<:iatf  eounsi'I,  ivad  the  text? 

Mr.  Smith  [reading] 

Wlieru'vrr  tUo  ai»<»nnt  \vJ»ich  wouUl  Im»  uumU*  avaUalih-  or  tUv  nutJmrlty  wUWU 
would  W  Kfauteil  uiuKt  jmi  art  UsUmI  in  this  stOis^Ylioii  as  |wss<>l|  »iy  tli*»  II<mis4» 
Ih  diffen'Tit  from  that  which  wonUl  In*  avai!ul>l*»  or  Kraut*-*!  aiuh'r  mich  art  a?* 
|iHs>«ii  h>  t\w  .Sonatc.  th**  iMTtliu'iit  iiroj^^l  or  :u'tiyit.v  sliaU  Ik*  (•<nitfnu«!  uiulvr 
thv  h'MWT amount  or  th«' nuin- n'Mrictivf  amiiority. 

Mr.  CAifLfC'ci.  Is  that  the  coiitiiuHn<r  tvsohit ion  which  ift  not  yet. 
passed  r 

.Senator  Vua.,  This  is  prc«?nt  hiw.  I  was  talking:  jilK»«t  the  anti- 
deeentrali/.atiou  ;imendment.  I  can  re^id  that. 

It  says:  '*Xoiu'  t>f  tin*  fuiuls  contained  in  this  act  shall  \h\  utilized  to 

!>?iy  ct>»nfH'nsutioT»  of  |H'rsons  in  afiy  of  the  departiuent  s  rejtrional  of- 
ices  for  carryinir  <>nt  duties  of  the  Ofliee  of  Kducation  carried  o^it  in 
Wjishin^rton,  District  of  Cohnnhjii.  prior  to  .lufU'  1.  VM:\.  unless 
prior  approval  is  ohtainetl  hy  the  authorizatiun  and  Appropriation 
Cominittees  of  l)ot  h  1  Ious<»s  of  Coupitss.-' 
Thatisvory  clear antlspt^'ific,  1  would  think. 

Mr.  CAKix'a:i.  Mr.  Chiiinni^n,  I  think  in  a!!  candor,  I  nnist  tell 
yoij  that  that  kinil  of  pmvision  rais(»s  constitutional  prohlems. 

.Senator  J^wx.  I  am  awaiv  of  that.  Hut  from  tl»e  vi«'W|>oint  of  the 
law,  you  wouhllMi  inhihited. 

^Ir.  C.\niA'<xi.  f  tliink  I  wouhl  have  to  consult  the  lawyei-s  lieforc  I 
would  inake  a  eate«jror*/cal  stateineiit  {Ooup  those  lines. 

Senator  Pki.l.  fx't  ^^le  say  for  tb-  it»cord  as  one  having  had  soune 
n'S|)onsihility  for  this  lan^fua^re.  it  was  intended  to  pn»vent  deceiitml-: 
ization.  I  realize  its  chances  for  survival  an?  not  rosy. 
:   The  Senator  from  Vennont. 

Senator  STAm>i«>.  Thank  yon,  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  really  have  ii»o 
<|uestions.hut  I  enjoyed  the  hesirin^.  I  am  very  pleased,  Mr.*St»on;tarv, 
that  you  ami  your  collra^r^ies  have  come  up*  hen*,  and  1  think  voui 
have  plaieil  srwrn^  ineanin^fful  pi'o|H>s;ils  in  fmnt  of  tUns  sulrommitH^e. 

Like  the  rest  of  tlu»  memlKTS  of  the  commit t<H%  I  U'licve  in  >rettin^' 
thin^rs  thme.  and  I  commend  the  fact  that  I  tliink  that  is  the  attitude 
the  adiumisration  is  taking'  in  the  field  of  IvSKA  le^rishtioii.  On  the 
hiisis  of  your  pro|>osals  to  the  committee,  ujjd  assuming  that  |k>s- 
sihly  iKith  the  coiumittee  aiul  the  administration  cau  ^o  a  little  further 
hen*  and  there  in  compromising,  f  think  wo  can  work  out  a  hill  and 
tleveloj)  somethinir  that  will  Im*  acceptable  to  this  comnv;*t<H»,  to  the 
Con^rress.  and  a  hill  tliat  can  l«'  si^rmyl  hy  the Tn^sident. 

I  ani  very  ^r|.n|  that  you  are  heir  and  that  we  can  work  together  in 
thisspirit.  , 

Mr>  Carlc<:ci.  Thank  you  very  much,  Senator  .Stafford. 
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S'nJit<)rl^:LLM^HNK  I  tliaiilv  vol! \<Myinti('liirulro<l. 

Aiv  tlioiv  nuy  otlwr  minority  tph'stious  or  viows  tliat  sIiouM  W 
pivsiMitoU  i  I  thank  you. 

I  also  nvilly  want  to  ct^n^rratnlato  you  on  tin*  otfoits  you  liavo  nnulo 
to  try  to  p't  a  working!  ri'lritionslii])  iroin;r»  Invnust*  thiu^  won*  roally 
at  an  inipassr*  no  (•onv4'rs:Hion  for  i\  lon;r  tiinr.  I  lliink  tluvol»j<vtivc 
luuo  is  to  try  to  p»t  UMtrr  cilucation  far  o\ir  Xatitvn\s  rhihlnui,  an<l 
I  wouliMioiH' that      4  an  luow  ahrrnl  fairly  fast  or\tluit." 

Tlionr  will  U*  a  hrarin;:  tomorrow  at  I0::5()  on  thr  iionpnhlir  ficliools, 
hikI  a  iK-nrin^^  Tliurstlay  on  I  ho  hasic  ;;rants,  ami  tin*  rxrdlont  job  in- 
^•idtMitaliy  in  that  rr^rjnll  tliat  tho  Oilico  of  iMluoation  is  <loinj:.  Wv  sent 
ann'nilMM-of  oiirsulh-onuuittn' staff,  Ku'hanl  Sinitluout  to  lowasiiiunu» 
raine  hark  vrry  iiu;>n^s«Ml  witli  the  rxrrllont  jol)  tliat  (lu»  act  \xi\^  cloin^ 
in  iniph'ini'ntjii^this  Ir^islation. 

MnC.MtMTri,  Wraic  vory  ]fl('as4Mhola'ar(hat. 

S<»hator  Tkij,.  My  own  inaliility  to  fill  out  this  application  form 
apnarrntly  is  not  slianMl  1>y  the  Nation's  lii^li  scIi<k>I  students. 

\T\\i\  pirpanMl  statcinclit  of  Mr,  Carhiai  ami  otlu'r  material  sub- 
sinpicntly  supplied  for  the  nronl.  follow :] 
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nr.  Chairman.  Distinguished  Wembers  of  the  Subconwnl ttee 

I  am  pleased  to  be  here  today  to  dfscuss  legislation  to  extend 
and  reform  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act, 

tlx  months  ago.  Secretary  Weinberger  pre;  Mted  to  you  the 
Administration's  proposal  to  consolidate  and  reform  many  of  the 
federal  categorical  aid  programs  fn  elementary  and  secondary  education. 
Since  that  time  we  have  been  meeting  with  representatives  of  the 
education  interest  groups  to  review  the  legislation.    These  sessions 
culminated  In  a  meeting  last  Thursday  with  the  President. 

Ue  have  dlso  becfi  fn  continuing  and  fruitful  negotiations  and 
discussioniis  with  flembers  and  staff  of  this  Subcorani ttee  as  well  as  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Cofffnlttee  to  obtain  the  basic  principles 
involved  in  our  elementary  and  secondary  education  initiative. 

I  thin*:  it  is  fair  to  say  that  we  have  demonstrated  consider%b}e 
flexibility  and  a  willingness  to  work  closely  with  the  Congress  In  an 
effort  to  reach  an  acconwodatlon  on  the  legislation. 

The  President  has  encouraged  us  to  try  to  obtain  passage  of  the 
legislation  this  session.    I  believe  that  is  an  attainable  90<1  'nd  1 
appreciate  your  willliingness.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  have  Administration 
witnesses  reappear  before  your  Subconwnittee. 

This  afternoon  I  wouH  like  to  discuss  with  you  the  basic 
principles  which  we  feel  must  form  the  basis  for  an  acceptable, 
ocompromlse  bill : 

First.  Federal  funds  for  education  of  the  disadvantaged  should  be 
concentrated  on  those  most  In  need  of  assistance  and  should  be  spent 
primarily  on  ffistructJlon  in  the  basic  skills. 
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Sec  decision-making  atuthority  should  be  shifted  way 

from  the  Federal  government  to  State  and  local  officials. 

Third,  narrow  cUegorlcal  programs  should  be  consolidated. 

Fourth,  the  Impact  aid  program  should  be  reformed. 

I  i-ould  like  to  discuss  each  , of  these  principles. 
:  Concentratf^tJn  Through  Reform  of  Title  I  £S£A 

One  of  our  principal  concerns  with  the  present  law  Is  that  it  does 
not  ensure  an  equitable  allocation  of  >aid  for  compensatory  education  of 
the  disadvantaged. 

We  have  worked  hard  to  develop  a  Title  I  formula  that  will  overcome 
these  inequities  and  ensure  that  funds  are  focused  on  those  children 
most  In  need  of  compensatory  education.    We  believe  that  we  have 
developed  a  formula  that  will  do  the  job. 

To  ensure  as  accurate  a  count  of  disadvantaged  children  as  available 
data  permits,  we  propose  that  eligible  children  be  defined  as  those  from 
families  below  the  Orshansky  or  Census  poverty  level/and  from  fimllles 
with  annual  AFDC  payments  above  the  S3. 700  Income  level.    A  State's 
Title  I  allocation  would  be  equal  to  the  number  of  its  eligible  chlldrtfi 
multiplied  by  35  percent  of  a  State's  average  per-pupfl  eKp^ndUurt . 
In  no  event,  however,  would  the  average  per-pupll  expenditure  used  be 
less  than  85  percent  or  more  than  125  percent  of  the  national  jveragc 
per-pupil  expenditure,; 

States  would  be  required  to  set  aside  funds  needed  for  progrtw  '  [ 
for  handicapped  children,  children  of  migratory  workers  and  neglected 
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and  delinquent  children.    The  amount  of  these  payments  per  child  must 
be  equal  to,  but  could  not  exceed,  the  highest  payment  per  disadvantaged 
child  in  the  State. 

To  determine  what  share  each  local  educational  agency  would  receive, 
we  would  require  a  State  to  allocate  70  percent  of  its  Title  I  funds 
among  dU  eligible  district^>  basofl  on  their  proportion  of  dJsidvantaged 
children.    The  remaining  thirty  percent  would  be  allocated  to  school 
districts  Iheavi ly  impacted  with  the  disadvantaged.    Specifically,  these 
priority  districts  would  be'  defined  dS  any  district  with  either  6,000 
disadvantaged  children,  or  a  percentage  in  excess  of  the  State  average. 

We  believe  this  new  allocation  formula  satisfies  objections  to 
our  original  proposal  arid  at  the  same  time  maintains  the  Administration's 
comltment  to  provide  adlditional  funds  to  thofse  school  districts  with 
the  highest \concentrat ions  of  disadvantaged  cHiiildren. 

Under  this  new  allocation  scheme,  all  clliigible  districts  would 
receive  s/ome  Title  I  funds  but  priority  districts  would  receive  an 
extra  payment,  recognizing  that  districts  wit*i  heavy  enrollfnents  of 
disadvantaged  students  face  special  educational  problems. 

One  feature  of  S.  1319  which  wc  feel  must  be  retained  in  (Compromise 
legislation  is  the  requirement  that  at  least  75  percent  of  a  district's 
■Title  I  funds  be  used  for  instruction  in  reading  and  mathefiiatics. 
Research  evidence  shows  that  compensatory  education  projects  with  a! 
istrong  focus  on  basic  skills  are  able  to  Impact  and  improve  the  ; 
performance  of  disadvantaged  pupils,  that  compensatory  education  which 
stresses  reading  and  mathei^tics  does  .work. 
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Data  from  the  Belmont  Surveys  indicate  that  betii^en  1967  and  1970, 
about  38  percent  of  Title  I  funds  ii^nt  for  Instruction  In  basic  sklUs, 
Wore  recent  data  shows  that  in  many  States  the  amount  of  Title  I  funds 
spent  on  basic  skills  exceeds  our  proposed  75  percent.    But  there  are 
a  significant  number  of  States  that  have  not  focused  their  Title  I 
programs  and  It  Is  our  opinion  that  they  should  be  required  by  law  to 
do  so.  ,  ; 

Strengthening  State  and  Local  Decision'tlakinfl 

We  should  develop  legislation  which  encourages  State  and  local 
governments  to  make  decisions  and  to  supply  tfcose  services  for  which 
their  closeness  to  the  people  best  qualifies  them,    iri  or^itr  to  do 
this  we  should  eliminate  the  requirement  for  Federal  review  and 
approval  of  many  separate,  detailed  State  and  local  plans.   Many  of 
the  witnesses  who  have  come  before  your  Subcontnittee  in  the  past  few 
months  have  reinforced  our  contention  that  the  delivery  system  for 
the  oxUting  maze  of  programs.  Involvifig  separate  plans,  regulations, 
application  forms  and  evaluations,  is  so  complex  that  State  and  local 
educational  agencies  find  it  extremely  difficult  or  impossible  to 
coordinate  and  concentrate  Federal  funds  effectively. 
Consolidation 

Anothf^r  principle  we  believe  must  be  embodied  in  a  new  education 
bill  is  consolidation  of  categorical  education  programs.    We  are 
encouraged      the  action  of  the  House  Committee  on  Education  and  Ubor 
in  consolidaiting  a  number  of  existing  categorical  programs.  In 
marking  up  an  elementary  and  secondary  education  bill,  the  Contnittee 
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has  approved  the  consolidation  of  Title  II,  ESEA  (S<dhoo1  Libraries), 
Title  III,  NDEA  (Equipment  and  ^ir\or  Remodeling)  and  the  Guidance  and 
Counseling  Section  of  Title  III,  ESEA  into  e  library  and  Instructional 
Resources  Program.    The  Committee  has  ^klso  agreed  to  a  consolidation 
of  Title  III,  ESEA  (Innovation),  T1tl«  V,  ESEA  (Strengthening  St«te 
Departments  of  Education),  and  Title  VIII,  ESEA  (School  Heal and 
Nutrition  and  Dropout  Prevention)  into  an  Educational  Innovation  and 
Support  Program.    Ue  feel  that  still  more  consolidation  of  program  , 
authorities  is  both  feasible  and  necessary. 

For  eKample,  we  urge  consolidation  of  Parts  A"H  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  and  the  permanent  appropriation  under  the  SisVch-Hughes 
Act  into  a  block  grant  to  States  for  the  broad  purposes  of  these 
programs.    Funds  provided  under  this  new  authority  would  be  divided 
among  the  States  in  proportion  to  their  school  age  population.  The 
set-aside  for  the  handicapped  now  in  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
would  be  retained  in  its  current  form.    Such  a  consolidation  in  the 
field  of  vocational  education  has  been  urged  in  recent  weeks  by  the 
National  Education  Association,  the  Education  Comnlssion  of  the  States, 
the  American  Association  of  School  Administrators.,  and  the  Advisory 
Conmission  of  Intergovernmental  Relations. 
Reform  of  Impact  Aid 

While  the  House  General  Education  Subcomnlttee  had  recotmnded 
substantial  reforms  in  the  Impact  Aid  Program,  these  changes  were 
unfortunately  not  approved  by  the  full  Education  and  Labor  Committee. 
The  reform  would  have  provided  for  a  phase-out  of  payments  for 
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civilian  "b"  childre..^  whose  parents  work  outside  the  school  tJistrict 
and  requiring  school  district*  to  "absorb"  3  percent  of  their  "b" 
children  before  being  reimbursed  for  ainy  additional  "b"  children. 
Unfortunately,  these  reforms  were  not  accepted  by  the  full  Coninittee. 
We  would  hope  that  the  momentum  for  reforming  this  program  could  be 
recap^tured  in  the  Senate. 

The  Administration's  position  on  reform  of  Impact  Aid  is  well 
known.    We  feel  it  is  essential  to  limit  suppport  under  this  program 
to  pupils  whose  parents  reside  on  Federal  property  and  we  are  prepared 
to  accert  a  phase-out  of  funding  for  category  "b"  children. 
Conclusion 

In  my  discussions  with  representatives  of  the  education  groups, 
1  told  then  that  if  a  bill  embodying  the  princilples  1  have  just  outlined 
to  you  is  approved  by  the  Congress,  the  Administration  is  prepared  to 
support  the  legislation.    If  an  acceptable  compromise  is  enacted,  the 
Department  would  seek  a  1974  supplemental  appropriation  for  an  additional 
amount  of  $550  million  and  forward  funding  authority  for  the  1974-75 
school  year.    Every  State  would  then  know  how  muc^  '>,!eral  ala  it 
could  eKp«ct  to  receive  In  tine  to  W^-^  i^^f^Ulire  plan$  for 

its  use. 

I  reco9fnf.,*e  t^vi*  -'^  '^iill  have  the  differences  of  opinion  over  the 
significance  of  tsvi^  amour(t.   Our  points  of  departure  may  be  different, 
but  I  think  it  wo<uld  be  futile  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  TV  73 
speniding  levels  since  that  year  has  passed  and  we  are  still  under  a 
continuing  .'resolution  for  1974.    For  those  of  us  in  the  Administration 
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responsible  for  edMcation  this  amount  represents  a  positive  gain  of 
$550  mlUion  --  the  first  time  the  President,  on  his  own  Initiative, 
has  agreed  to  make  a  conwnitment  of  a  sgbstantial  Increase  in  fgndlng 
well  In  advance  of  the  presentation  of  the  bvjdget  to  Congress. 

1  «^ould  be  pleasv^d  to  answer  any  qMe&tions  yovj  might  have  about 
the  Administ rat ton's  positit^i  on  aid  to  elementary  and  secondary 
education. 
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:  •   A  State'!  allot?«>nt  is  baaoi  on  the  prariud  cf  iu  nuAcr  of  \m  inxam  <^ildrcn  and  tSm  Meral  [Mynsit 

rate  i«;r  lev  man  child.    H.R.  69  s^cni-ji  dofirKs: 

:   :  .'    Uw  Lfv»fe  childrw.  .w  'JmsR  fr*i  a  ffanily  of  Ijictiik  less  lihin  S3000  in  th^  1970  Genaua  or  2/3  of 
<flildmi  trm  f  fnilies  on  w«lf.ire  re3,'ivinii  cwr.-r  S3000  In  fiJilC  fwywint*. 

.    P#yrc.'nt  rat£  (kf  Ic»r  Irvimc  child  is  404  cf  £t<ttc  av^n-ffn  (s.t  f*^il  cxrvnliturcs  with  limt*  of  the  . 
MtioTVil  jwr:»|*!  or  1.20T,  ol  the  nntion.il  .ivrrflijr  i-fp^niH  Hurt  per  ptipll.  ' 
•   A  hold  ^l^^l'?ss  ort^'isiTi  linits  r<»kictir>ni  in  St.iU?  fj-r^ri-nts  to  8S%  of  thnir       73  If  A.  pay»ipnt.  , 

1/    StatVatical  abstract  of  United  StatcB.  l'»7l,  p.  13. 
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**M9. 

*2*<0. 
19*3. 

i6fta. 

2«5d8. 
IS9««2. 
16076. 
170)8. 
M73. 
6208). 
65968.. 

tCAMJ 

I  QUI  S  I  ANA 

iwt 

■■■■j<.C57.  : 
3b  ?S7  . 

1 5 32  J. 

?J7d?. 
t5J7. 

2^n7, 

-  *716.  - 

«e32. 

tooa7d. 

2925<». 

)60l«. 
Sii97o. 

)095)._ 

■  *eta.* 

*019. 
99C*). 
250^). 
15  7'<6. 
127?2. 
"^31*55. 
5<.<.l2.. 

6751. 

6861. 
6186. 
10)169. 
2*070. 
1**51. 

 _l)250.. 

32758." 
56667. 
70)0. 

3i*<;6.^ 

'<«?SiCH"SC-  r, 
••I  <ri '■.  ipf  J 

3  . 

 ■ 

(•?47<i. 
27o7. 

735Sft. 

2sai9. 

*<i759. 
31C52. 

5173. 

9133. 

2219. 

h  i*i  ;* . 

7  7  7  -,9  . 
!55  76. 

30  717. 

9C»7. 

61890. 

80991. 

266)5* 

«0709. 

)20ll. 
5338. 
9<i|2* 
2359. 

*)058; 

69712^ 

Nfta         KC  , 
OMlO""" 7" 
B"CC£  fl 

b .» ;  I . 

J  3  io?n.  , 

:  :  Mi  r 
53  J2  .' 

•  s';?7. 

1*251.' 
2253)0. 
5*f(»3. 

52*3. 
55917. 
.  21'***. 
Hi '-.33. 
99907. 

6235. 
55959. 

13->13." 
2J)C<i5. 
<i79I3. 

*99?.. 
55350. 
19166. 
,    I i736. 
96795.  ■ 

3HiOf.. 

1*177. 
2)2287. 

«990*. 
5158. 

57**6. 

199b0. 

15199. 
102899. 
6«28. 

32709^ 

'      SOUTH  Ct*Cl% 
ViO.ltNt'. 

ti^*  CF  rcf.'j 
ill  y-*-.^' 

■.  T  j't'          ■  ; 

o.MOl. 
V  U »  . 

:  IIJ176, 
■    i    3 1 '.3* 

M :  *o , 

17V). 

I'j^jI. 
1  4  J'-*  J     .  , 

».i2a.* 

«2)51.. 
1  I7f65. 
59)1. 
327  ). 

;  ?36?6. 

I'>b62. 

2ft556. 
;  2*39.- 

11)01. 

565S0. 

Si  35." 
^697). 
103035. 
Sll^. 
)^<.1. 

3';?^5. 

2):ab. 
ifni. 

It  H6. 
S*1J0. 

5920*. 
)8522. 
II2«90« 
55)6. 
<  ))76. 
«0882. 
2*356. 
17810. 
27?76. 

248). 
11*50.  , 
\  56550. 
*iaOi999.  / 

.  ^«  Stata't  ■lIotMnt  Im  4itinitntd  bjr  tht  nuabcr  of  If  low  incnii  chtldrtn  aultlpllea  by  Cht  ftdtrtl  ^tymut  pmt 
low  tncMt  child. 

.  Lm  tncoiM  childrtn  mtm  thoti  fro«  ftmtUta  under  the  Oraheneky  poverty  line  plue  thoee  fro*  fealltee 
on  we  I  Cere  recetvtni  AFOC  payaente  over  $3,70O--poverty  Itne  for  e  fMlly  of  four  tn  197a  S|i«elel 
.  '  cetagory  children  ere  eleo  Included.  : 

...  Feynent  per  low  tncone  child  te  ZbiX  of  Stete  averexe  eRpend  Uuree  per  puptl  Halted  to  •  •inlffus  > 
ret«  of  8Sl  end  e  Kexlttus  of  125%  of  the  nattonel  evere(e  expenditure. 

'tow  IncoM  rcmelne  Oreheneky  plue  AfOC  over  $3^700.    The  peymnt  p«r  low  Income  child  te  the  eewt  ee  ebov*  ex-  ; 

eept  thut  ttio  Itrntte  ere  between  757.  end.  12SI  of  the  nettonil  evcr«ite  per  puptl  «Mp«.'ndtture. 

'  ^tfK  ehlldrcin  way  be  undereet taeted  for  Connecticut.  / 
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TAOU'III 

OlSAOVfcNTACKO  Al.LOC/^TlON  TOkMULA       .ORSHANSKY  • 


IlttNOI < 
tNCI ANA 

LOUISIANA 
MAINE 

•fAdYt  ^u<^ 


"(ASSArTjSf  TT<; 
'(trHir.AN 

;  "IK'tESnt  1 

«IS^Q"»  I 
, "CA'Axa 

NgVAOA 

N^ti  HA«(0<Miat 

*in*TM  CAPCLtNc  ; 

OHlC 

«Mcoe  l«ii4Nn 
SOUTH  f.^JCltvi 

liASH*(r.Tr\  ; 
<eST   VI  *'*,  UlA 

•'»0««I«jG 

oiST  r.f  crtiiM-ii 

AIL  CTr*f»«;  ; 
?Q'AI 


Title  I 

mi 
(1) 


l?MOi. 
l-.?fc5. 

1(><»*>). 

tU03> 
J-JST. 

29!l'*. 

il-1. 
111-. 

52 T?  I. 


21" 1*0. 

5>31. 
50?S9. 

5655. 
1)0/0. 

v»  1  7. 
Jfc)'?5. 
92901  . 

1112. 

17119. 

2U>6. 

U2"*. 
1M4  1  . 
0. 

I  -»■■*•**. 


$iai(M 


5«  1!S. 

Jl  il<l. 
i;t  »e5. 

»«. 

*ST«i2. 

MMl. 

11516. 
;6<»29. 

is:.M. 
1101 1. 

4MC6. 
622-2. 

TSIS. 
2922  ». 

?5T19. 

2«311. 
521)*. 
??T2*». 

V5TS. 

<»!  ?9. 

2iro. 

12*T. 


166C1. 
1^25**. 

5?7T. 
59310. 
??2«T. 
1*236. 
T23*;i. 

5731. 
4>141<). 

'022. 
*<?11*. 

I  iTija. 

602'>. 
4i*C54». 

21  T3«J. 
23257. 
2355. 
10151. 


$188W 


56V»0. 

51  r(^. 

18T<J2. 

1  126*2. 
161*T. 
15562. 

5C 
6451). 

*5U. 
5*53. 

r**^o, 

290**. 
159  54. 
1**9^. 
*35)!). 
6*421 . 

81  19. 
19*M. 

?6dJ6. 
575i». 
253*2. 
5*2»*. 
ITZJ*. 

5909  . 

Q923. 

?*6(}. 

3312. 
*5l'?6. 

J0353?. 
66507. 

6225  • 
61  719. 
263*r. 

75391. 

fcC?3. 
*36?*. 

7112. 

•iiira. 

l*2»0*>- 
6900. 
3205. 
*5«T9. 

22ft*0. 
26103-. 

2(i3*. 
1057?. 
56*50. 

l<iA*ri6. 


•  Ll\li'»w  In  ' 
U^iu  Lilian 
(IV60<1970) 


St.llU  \\!T 

iNjinl 

(5) 


I  /  .  I 


10.2 
I  1.4 
2.4 

J. 2 

r.  .0 

I 

2.^ 


11.'* 

I  .n 

H.l 

2.') 
5.1 

71.3 

21 

IB. 2 

6.(1 
8.7 
11.5 
-2.  1 
9.7 
^.O 

in. 2 

4.2 
10.5 

n.7 


-2. 1 
in.o 

I  It.'i 
14.1 
17.2 
1 0 
-(,.?. 
I  I  .n 

1.7 
-l.O- 

NA 
I  1.1 


*n.o 

*M  .0 
'»7'i.P 
•^1  .0 

n?4.o 
tto'.o 
s*?.rt 
^'0.o 

nos.o 
*»*').^ 

mi'i.o 
3^n.o 
9*5.0 

^99. a 

lON.O 

10P>.3 
5".(» 
»9S.O 

9«<I.O 
404.0 

f«>?.0 

^*9.') 

S'O.O 
<»7«.0 

nis.'j 
^'•.o 


7*3.0 

»t5.0  , 
9?3.0 

•  l*.-) 

94^.3 

fll.O 

n''9.3 

19?, 0 
1 19*.fl 


A  state's  Allotjvnt  is  dctrnnifkvS  by  its  loM  inotnte  children  nultipliad  fey  tim  fteferal  ptyncnt  rate  per  lew 
tilULWe  child,    Ihis  focmula  ticfines: 

Um  inaow  ctiildren  as  thoae  fra»  f*ul.\cs  telcM  t*»  Orshan*y  pr»f«rty 

.   Paynvnt  r.it*  is  oirrent  I.**  —  State  aw.aije  expmSiture  per  p^il  with  •  mlnlmfn  rate  of  a  natiawl 
svcfiVie  ojqcnditurc*  per  P4>il. 
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TABU  IV 


.OiMdvmUg«i  Alloc* (ton  PoraiU       $2»000  and  ATM  Over  $2,000 
(Current  Uw  *  1970  C«ntu«)* 


TltU  1 

$2^000  and  AFDC  Over  $2^000*  . 

FY  71 

M) 

$IH  10. M 

51885. M 

m 

ALAbA*<A 

AlASi(A 

ARUUNA 

ARKANSAS 

CALIFORNIA 

■  C0LURA30  

CONNECTICUT  : 

.DCLAViARE  

FLORIDA 
.  .QeORClA 

)r«2i. 

iioau. 

W7«iCi. 
_13?6C.. 

 J5%5.. 

3753<». 

2*5  30.' 

^I3l**» 

197^52. 

22Jo3* 
,^153. 
33431. 

?  5  j  «*  . 
__*4hU 
136il9. 

.!05-i6l. 

IfTJ*. 
"  '23U*. 
.  ..  *i25^  ■• 

*0*<nJ. 

HAMAIl 

ILLINO't'S 

IMDIANA 

IOWA 

 MN5Af_  

KENTUCKV 
.  _101IISIANA 
MAINE 
i       .    _  MARVLiNO 

*25fc. 

772&2. 
223*7. 

•  t  16<»<»3. 

•  :  \U^^ 

3<»057. 
.  .35>5_7.. 
6736* 

5{»33*  ' 
*052._1 
'I'OS^Of.  , 
25*63. 
136^7. 

253*3. 

3*J22jL.. 
7i56. 

....3l5i3. 

5919. 
*220«_ 
110295. 
_^65A9^ 
1*35*.  - 

26393. 
35*U.__ 
'  d236. 
32JjO. 

massachusett 
_  michigan 
minnesota 
mississippi, 
missouri 

.^MONTANA      _  _ 
NE8R4$KA 

— ^eviOA_ _ 

N£*<  MAMPSMIR 
-J»l€K.  JCRSe.T..  . 

"29il"<». 

2«.<»*<»* 
3iS<a6* 
26692 • 

91<»3* 

2  5cS  * 
52771 . 

*1730* 

23535. 

2*7J3._ 

2*:2  3l. 
*113.„ 
9177. 
131 1._ 
322J. 

755*5, ^ 

*3*t>'J^^ 

8bOJd,_ 

2*510. 

25729. 

26277. 

.  *2J**_ 

8516. 

 U.IAl.- 

335*. 
76576. 

NEM  MEXICO 
N6M  VOR 
NORTH  CAROL  1 

 NQBTM_OJi!LCtfi 

OMlb 

OKLAHOMA  • 
OREGON 

fENNliiYLVANi  A 
RMODg  fSLtNO 
SOUTH  C&PCLI 

"  9AC9. 
2191*0* 

~"5f762r 

 jm._ 

50559. 
189**. 
1221?. 
73*2  8. 
it  55V 
.  3  3020  ■ 

110'33. 
1262d^-. 
"36293. 

6*6l2w 
I774d. 
I516*r 
99b2fc* 

"ma. 

_l«9*0s. 

11*59. 

373J2. 

 ^.*')>l*-_ 

.6>T339. 

 iaif3.*.._ 

15792. 

~  "  d"j39. 
_2.0766., 

SOIITm  DAttOTA 

TgXAS 
UTAH 

•      421 7. 
3*3a5.._ 
92801. 
*9*0. 

••621  . 
^21216.  . 
^OOil-3. 

'  **iTr" 

22395. 
"83  33*. 
'  637a._ 

VERMONT 

tflRClNlA  

(WASHINGTON 
MESr  VIRGINI 
WISCONSIN  ' 
MVC^ING  : 
.   oTST  OF  ciilu ' 
JU.0TMER5 
TOtAL* 

3133. 

I79l£. 

1891*,^. 

21*5o. 

1S29. 
lldil. 

158*99*. 

i29',l. 

 iliiL-iliu- 

23  33  7. 
13055. 
*'2*7  51. 
1735. 

iro67. 
_^*MQ, 
HU99'^'<». 

3Cd3. 
31932. 
2*3ii>. 

■_.i3595j|_ 
25777. 

UJ7. 
'lt7f5. 

 J>.6H4j- 

ie3*i4^. 

*A  Stat«'»  Allotnent  U  b«Md  on  tha  product  of  ItA  nwbcr  of  low  lnc<M 
chtldran  «nd  tha  Fvdaral  pftyaant  rata  ft  lav  IncoM  child.   Currant  lav 
daf tnaa: 


.  Low  Incoic  chlldran  aa  thoaa  froa  a  family  of  Incoaa  laM  than 
92,000  in  tha  1970  Cenaua  or  chlldran  fro«  faaillaa  oa  walfara  . 
racalving  over  $2,000  in  AFK  paywnta. 

.  PayMnt  rata  par  low  IncoM  child  la  SOX  of  tha  hlfhar  of  tha  Stata 
•varaga  or  National  Avcraga  Eitpandttura  par  pupil. 
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iEST.  copy.  m^MBii 


Background  Information 
CLXGXOLC  S  -  17  TITLE  I  TOPULATION  IN  FYG5  and  FY72 


 r,rr-=- 

^- 

Statfl 

— -  1   ~ 

Wni  Iclrcn 

Qii  Uix'cn  ; 

AFuC 

Utk^r 

O'.vr 

Uiii^^r 

Over 

$2000 

S2000 

S2000 

$2000 

CI 

(3) 

.  (4) 

(5) 

mm.  m  ^ 

90  States  k  D.C* 

4.948.140 

532,578 

4.943.119 

2.921.631 

Juabana 

342,522 

242,522 

1.078 

Alaska 

4,796 

919 

4 , 796 

4.444 

Arisona 

98,851 

5,603 

38.851 

17.717 

Aitcaru^is 

148,153 

148,158 

■  .   —  ■ 

Cllifomia 

306,572 

102,097 

206,572 

566.387 

GD  lor  lido 

33,581 

7,322 

33.581 

32.509 

ODnnecticut 

20,V31 

7,595 

20,731 

42.253 

Delaware 

7,422 

7.422 

5.228 

floricli 

142,533 

142.533 

19,292 

GBOKtjia 

339,789 

239.789 

Bowul 

1,832 

2,413 

■  ■  • 
.  8,832 

11.356  ' 

73,257 

2,4Uv 

12,257 

5.587 

IlUUDlS 

147,518 

32,-:99 

147,518 

.  211.327 

Indiana 

7(,366 

3,515 

76.3S6 

31.760 

lOMB 

71,789 

9.265 

71,789 

27f 270 

nnsas 

>  40,263 

5,449 

40.263 

27.933 

Kentucky 

193,559 

193,559 

29.527 

•  Uuisiaivi 

301,090 

192 

201,093- 

12.006 

Maine 

18,403 

2,725 

13,403 

17.329 

Nuylanti  ' 

53,716 

9,420 

53.r7l6 

53.908 

Massacniii  iG  t  ts 

47,065 

16,917 

47,065 

104.790  ; 

Hichigait 

124,712 

21,323 

12.',  712 

148,337 

Minnesota 

77,2£0 

11,673 

77.220 

39.624 

Mississippi 

254,903 

— 

254.903 

Miisouri 

125,159 

11,297 

125.159 

35.433 

Nontana 

14,106 

1,4B4 

14.106 

5.610 

Nebraska 

34,417 

672 

34,411 

14.487 

Nevada 

3,238 

675 

3.222 

2.369 

New  Hcurpshlre 

5,932 

'1,052 

5.932 

5.414 

'Nm  Jersey 

59,845 

25,496 

;  59,845 

165.912  • 

'  Nev  Mexico 

37,554 

4,315 

i  37,554 

15.190 

Ifew  York 

200,060 

W,B90 

!  200.060 

553,315 

North  Carolina 

323,096 

3,515 

M  323,005 

24.386 

Nortlf  Dakota 

23,346 

1,775 

23.346 

4.849 

Olio         ^  . 

151,895 

25,472 

1  151.895 

113.416 

(SuahciTtt 

84,779 

U,16B 

84.779 

28.836 

Oregon 

23,933 

6,295 

23,933 

,  27.737 

t^nnsylvcLiia 

175,394 

60,253 

175,394 

'  223.225 

Rude  IsUxnd 

12,083 

4,007 

12.083 

17.033 

South  Carolina 

206,638 

206.633 

3.980 

South  Dakota 

30,712 

1,528 

30.712 

7.134  i. 

tfenncssec 

220,049 

220.043 

T&ioa  : 

398,224 

398.210 

65.250  : 

Utah 

U,6S0 

2,109 

11.630 

11.591 

Wtmsnt 

7,208* 

530 

7.203 

5.321 

Virginia 

167,874 

1 3,0S9 

167,874 

42.991 

UAShington 

33.012 

9,865 

33.072 

37.092 

Wbst  Virginia 

106,406 

82 

106.406 

14.634 

WisciTtsin 

58,446 

10,445 

58,446 

35.410 

-  5,408 

661 

5.408  : 

1.791 

District  of  Colirfcia  ; 

14,854 

5,000 

• 

J 

14.854  ; 

h  30.621 

PnpmX  10/1/73 
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BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE : 


SELLCTKD  MEASUHKS  OF  SCHOOL  ACE  CHlLDRrN..  BY  STATE 


OIL  AW  us 

III  I-!C!5 
IOWA 

p:  f.e 

■  NEW  jeaT^V  ■ 

Nth  "EXICO 
NCS^M  '",13 CI  I*..'. 
llHlC  

"SCUTh  C'.sif.'LiNi 
UTAH 

or  ST  C"  f'rj 


1/    AFDC  counts  b33.?d  on  osti.-n.itcs  rrindo  by  SRS.     D:kta  were 
unavai  l.ibl'j  tor  sr'.ill  population  StatQS,  particularly 
■  Connect ic'Jt  jr.d  Phcdo  Iiiland,  and  #VDC  children  may  be 
;  under- Oct ir»a ted. 
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AVtKAUe   SALARY   0^'   IN  itTHUCT  t  ONAL   iiTAFF.    1972-1973  • 


Stacc 

.  OoKara  . 

%  ot  National  Average 

AlabaiM 

8 

• 

,262  . 

-  78 

Alaska 

.176 

.  145 

Artcona 

10 

,86  3  '-c 

102 

Arkana^i 

7 

,613 

-     •    ,       72  . 

Caltfornta 

12 

700^.  • 

•■• 

Coloiido 

10 

2do 

97  .  . 

ConnecCtcuC 

11 

i200 

ICS 

OiaUware 

11 

.100 

104 

OttCrlcC  of  {joluoibla 

-- 

Flortdis» 

9 

740 

Georgf<« 

8 

644 

81 

Hawaii* 

10 

900 

102 

Idaho 

8 

038 

76 

llUoola 

1 1 

364 

109 

Indiana 

10 

*300 

97 

Iowa 

10 

364  . 

99 

Kanaaa 

8 

839 

83 

Kentucky 

8 

130 

77 

Loulalana 

9 

388 

88 

Haln« 

9 

277 

87 

Maryland 

11 

787 

111 

Hasaachuaattn 

11 

200 

105 

Michigan 

12 

400 

117 

Mlnnssets 

1 1 

lis 

Mlaalaitppi 

7 

143 

Missouri 

9 

329 

88 

Montana  , 

8 

908 

84  : 

Nebraska  : 

9, 

080 

85 

Nfivada  i'  "  ' 

4  7  2 

108 

New  Hannah  Ire 

9! 

313 

88  : 

New  Jersey 

11. 

730 

• 

110 

New  Mexico 

8. 

600 

81 

New  York 

14. 

300** 

134 

North  Carolina 

314 

88  i 

North  Dakota  ; 

8. 

362 

79 

Ohio  ; 

9. 

800 

92  ■  • 

Oklahoma  ; 

8. 

200 

77 

Oregon 

9. 

949 

93 

Pcnnaylvanla 

11. 

000 

103 

Rhode  la  land 

10. 

800 

101 

South  Carolina 

8. 

310 

78  .;■ 

South  Dakota  : 

8, 

034 

75 

Teoneaaee 

8. 

430 

■        .  '79'. 

9, 

029 

85  ■ 

Utah,: 

8. 

990 

84  ■  , 

Vermont 

9, 

110 

■  '  '86  :■  • 

Virginia  ; 

9. 

842 

■  92--.  ■  ■..  • 

Uaahlngton 

n. 

lUO 

104  : 

Weat  Virginia 

8. 

303 

80 

Uieconaln 

10. 

812 

102 

Wyoming 

9. 

900 

I 

93 

•     Source  j     NEA  Eat  Ina  tes 

**  The  :  ucm- salary   (p. 22)   has  rcpl.-^ccd  the  ocdlan  sa  Ury  reported  In  thm 
ViTA  tabic  for  comparability  ulth  the  other  Stacco, 
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PER  PUPIL  EXPENDITURES  AT  ALTER-NATIVS  PAYMENT  LIMITS 
*  :  AROUND  THE  rJATIONAL  AVERAGE  ;     !  . 


Selected 
Limits 


Expenditures 
Per  Puoil 


75%  • 

80% 

85% 
120% 
125% 
1301 

National  Average. 


$••..697 

790' 
1150 
1161 
1207 
$  929 
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Bm  con-'  At; 


:  f+]_)  DEPARTMENT  Of  EDUCATION 

'^gStejy      ''^•M»»onMmjiJi'  Sl't'iM,  »»r(ni<iiMKV,  Khodt'  Island  OJ'MW 
f  rt'd  C.  Bufke.  Commissioner 


May  25,  1973 


The  Honorable  Claiborne  Pell 
325  Old  Senate  Office  Building 
Washington.  D.  G.  20510 

Doar  Senator  Pelk 

Presently  there  are  three  Bills  proposed  for  the  extension, 
and/or  revision  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  ol 
1965,  which  expires  on  June'30,  1973.  A  most  important  provision  of 
the  Act,  and  one  which  has  received  a  5if«at  deal  of  controversy  Is 
Title  I. 

I  thought  this  report  might  be  of  interest  to  you.   It  attempts  • 
to  place  some  objective  research  in  support  of  the  program.   I  hope  it 
proves  to  be  of  some  value. 

Sincerely, 

^   Robert  A.  Berlam 
■  !  Coordinator 

Federal  Programs 

RAB:pve  , 
Enclosure 
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.TITLE  li    CATALYST  FOR  CHANGE 
by  James  H.  OfssNmrf 


Aeaigned  by  a  newspapcv  to  voacajMh  an  article 
on  the  ' effect D  of  Title  .1  of  the.  Flcnetitavy 
and  b'eaoidavy  Education  Act  in  Hhide  lala>ui, 
an  out-of '-state  uritev  fcund  move  f-^WM  he  h^d 
expected:  not  only  ixio  Title  T  helpin^j  dicA- 
advantaged  childvcn  dircctUjt  it  uw.t  alno 
haviyig  oiffnifiaant  cccondary  cffuctc  on  the 
otate*s  entire  cduca iioni.il  ayp t err: ,  ■  Thip  io 
hio' report  on  the  *'^dn^off"  effect  to  of  Title 


in  what  muy  be  the  tnost  influential  current  of  educational  change  to  sweep 
across  the  state  since  the  days  of  Horace  Mflnn,  a  quiet  revolution  is 
t«iklng  place  in  Rhode  Island  schools, 

The  revolution  is  quiet--and  far,  from  fully  apprec iated--because  it  is 
taking  place  in  a  dozen  different  ways;  rrany  of  them  on  the  local  level, 
and  under  the  guise  of  something  people  of ten ; regard  s impi y  as  another 
poverty  program:    Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act.. 

Title  I,  a  visitor  finds  on  touring  the  schools  dnd  talking  with  teachers, 
administrators  and  parents,  may  have  been  seen  i n ! t ial I y  as  compensatory 
education  for  poor  children  when  it  was  passed  back  In  19^5,  but  In  the. 
years  since  it  has  evolved  into  a  pedagogical  watershed, 

It  did  so  because  for  the  first  time  in  Rhode  Island  history  substantial 
•founts  of  extra  money  was  pumped  into  the  school ' systems,  enabling  them 
to  Innovate,  improve  themselves,  and  put  theory  to  the  toughest  test 
available;  the  problems  posed  by  disadvantaged  chi  Idren,    In  so  tjoi'ng« 
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TnittllK  H  «fftetMdj  ttm-  ofhioirfiorr.  (if  H1<m!tai  AUtarrlccr'^  dtndmni  ov 

nauJhU  ttme  WtrAW-  V  ttn:  contfftnmtl  ihni)  tH'ttra  imr^  tttvn  ^/  ^vH  «r 
dfn  >piiii>  MiMatt  Mtulki^  groMaiilV/  hava  tvMan*  2(n  or  JO'  VMrs'  ottten«l!s«^V 

atinwa*  nr..  Ednard!  /V\..  ^KM  tnj^.  Jt*-..  off  aontTin,,  «<  i^vrmr  sctimiil  »u|iarifr^ 
ttVTtfinft  npw;  ••T'wrtg- .ifi     consul  tant  tn  rtm^  f*Pi^vi»imj;u  idlusill  .y&tigiii;;  ■ 

int  Ifs  «  (Ht>^1iculit  nhmiamenjn  ixi  .neasuro.    (ly/'jarftnHnyj  standnrdf^ed'' 
Mft  dMn  froin  Cf1«  titnv,  rnadimji  fTrr»qr<if!w  fuminri  '.ly  P^rVrt-  J',,  rttf?;  Rhod*' 
H»llamli  daparmanf}  'jf  euucarion  cmv  show  «ar.n  •«iif  rfmt  rtiousunOii  iv' 
YjOun^^MT^,  w(K7  had  arfiwiouslv  baan  faM  Inq  fjirvtier  .ind  furtttar  bahind 
Iflaiirr  ||MfT«  IhT^  naadlfrqi,,  hava  bvon  "caughe"  .ma'  Mint  v«al1.  on,  fiieiV  '.«iiy; 

IIM  4ft>  ^mnb  maaaura:  Qha>  fWu  that  an.  C^CA  r.tifinarabi  VUy  revu«  ramnt 
ifciwaptJ  m  4aflaa!<]  dafMfronanii      artso'  tbmir^tamirnri.  inaqui't  >^s;  ban«aan'  , . 
l|Mr  n^i^HteKtiaadi  scttooT'd  and'onas-  t  n.  battsr  mif<ihborhood&?,   Qr  fhat:: 
^miiMb  aM;hd>fan>  omr  now-  >iac  vwrfn,.  itnoMfidtjoat^^j  hel^i  -my  '-^hte  thay 
awlt  ii^  ffmm  Qha>  fHi<<ilit:ir(m.  Gounsolor  ass.irjnetJ  \a  tfmlr  school?   Or  that 
%  iNitiD  tMi''^  taftaftli  syr&rjantk.  (inctt-  on^  tH«;  doMmjrada,,  t>  fast  cacomi^:  a< 

TNaa  Wfft         <Hi*V!^  tjh.Ifagfr-*-'cani  ba-  carwadi  "M>i>)-of     affmrts  of  """iT-ln 
IsssslMia^         tiao^  fii9!da«?a,1)  nona^,.  dt;»four«ad)  under'  strict  and  of  tan 
MJW|iNlli  9a(Mtet)itaa*^  ^  ««<:<ifnt»>!i'sh',.   fyWiitg^-,  that*  mifgtht  rtavar  Nava 
(MUflVMitlMawa*  thay-  saamod*       .Mpaofiiva,,  or-  r*hl'  -;:ii<j  or  < >Kon van <«int., 
lfcliaf%  ¥MM*  and)  ba^ond:  tli»  prrinary  statad;  goaVs  (»f  Tttta  I;.. 
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i  Spin-off  takes  ptace  Jn  several  ways.    One  can  be  seen  in  Newport, 
where  two  target  schools  are  served  by  fuMtfme  guidance  counselors. 
"Back  then,  we  had  nothJng--2ero,"  says  PrlnclpaV  John  Caswell  of 
SuUlvan  School  ?n  describing  the  kind  of  on-the-spot  guidance  services 
available  four  years  ago.    If  a  child's  personal  or  academic  problem 
was  beyond  the  capacity  of  his  teacher  or  principal,  an  appointment 
had  to  be  made  days  or  weeks  In  advance  with  a  special ist  located 
elsewhere. 

But  Sullivan  Elementary  School  serves  a  ml  1 Itary-clvi 1 1an  housing 
project  with  a  large  number  of  children  troubled  by  low-Income,  un- 
stable family  situations.    At  Caswell's  request,  a  guidance  counselor 
Mas  assigned  to  Sullivan  fours  ago,,, under  Title  I  money. 

Soon,  however,  the  city  was  able  to  shift  the  cost  to  state  compen- 
satory money,  and  now  Newport  pays  the  Sullivan  counselor  itself  to 
serve  the  entire  school  population  of  U(>S  youngsters.  Meanwhile, 
grant  money  has  been  used  to  Introduce  a  counselor  at  a  second 
Newport  elementary  school. 

And  so,  according  to  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools  Sydney  0. 
Williams,  there  is  hopc"provided  local  money  can  be  found— of  leap- 
frogging fulltlme  guidance  services  into  all  12  of  the  city*s  elementary 
school.    But  It  aM  started  with  Title,!. 

Guidance  counseling  Is  not  the  only  example  of  the  spin-off  effect  at 
work  in  Newport,    Part  of  the  city's  Corrective  Reading  Program,  ; 
launched  under  Title  t.  Is  expanding  to  all  schools  In  the  city,  with 
grades  1  to  3  now  supported  by  local  funds. 
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The  enpanslon  of  reading  and  guidance  services  in  Newport  exemplify 
a  state-wide  phenonjenon.    "Wore  ofi«n  than  n'A,  school  tiepartrninis 
that  Introduced  Title  I  tead.'ng  programs  have  gone  on  to  fund  them 
locally,"  says  URJ  reading  expert  Dr.  Harion  L.  McGuire,  noting  there 
were  only  nine  reading  specialists  in  the  state  in  1965--and  now  there 
are  hundreds.     Similrirly,  in  I965-66  only  two  of  the  state's  school 
systems  had  elementary  guidance  counselors;  now,  iHanks  lo  Title  f, 
ESEA,  and  Title  V.  NDEA,  23  do. 

What  a  school  system  learns  from  conducting  Title  I  programs  can  affect 
it  profoundly.    "Our  main  thrust  for  educational  change  came  from 
Title: I,"  says  Dr.  Charles  E.  Shea,  Jr.,  superintendent  of  schools  In 
Pawtuckei.    "We've  been  able  to  begin  a  real  turn-around  (n  our  approach 
to  educat  ion . " 

Title  t  came  as  a  shot  in  the  arm  to  Pawtuckei,  which  In  1 965  was 
suffering  from  a  desultory  local  econony  and  an  obsolete  school  plant. 
Now,  says  Shea,  "we're  well  advanced  in  open  schools,  open  classrooms, 
team  teaching  and  i  nd  i  ..*  dual  i  zed  instruction.    And  it  grew  out  of  our 
experience  with  GRASP.'" 

GRASP  reflects  Pawtucket's  "teamed"  use  of  Title  f  money:  through  the 
years  i t  has  coordinated  such  features  as  guidance,  reading,  physical 
education,  bi -lingual  education  and.  English  as  a  Second  Language, 
computer-assisted  math,  and  supportive  services  including  health, 
physical  therapy,  tutoring,  and  social  service.    Aud i o-vi sua  I  has  played 
an  important  role:  with  Title  I  funds  Pawtucket  developed  a  mobile 
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Instructlon-Tl  Resources  Laboratory,  a  Wind  of  travel  Ing  treasure  house 
of  filns  and  other  m.uerJjls  which  visits  )5  schools  twice  each  week. 
•  That  in  it-jc1f  is  innovative. 

Dr.  Shea  "points  to  Pawtucket's  handsome  new  Anna  Ourn^  f?encntary  School 
:  as  an  example  of  a  'riodified  open  school."    Non-graded,   it  enrolls 
chJfdren  on  fevels  equJvolcnt  to  kindergarten  through  sixth  grade. 
Instead  of  the  traditional  self-contained  classrccms.  it  is  divided 
into  a  nurrb.^r  of  la  rc.e .  we  1 1  - 1  ighted  and  carpeted  areas  with  such  names 
as  Cobblestone  Cocrxm,  Wood  I  awn  Terrace  and  Pleasant  Vnllcy.    At  the 
heart  of  the  building  is  v.hat  once  \>fculd  have  been  known  as  a  library, 
but  is  now  called  a  nul t i -media  center.    Anong  the  children,  however, 
It  is  known  as  The  Village  Green. 

In  any  ore  are-T  several   teachers  can  he  seon  working  witH  a  number  of 
groups  of  varying  atMition  sore  children  will  be  doing  inde- 

pendent work.     In  all,  thrrc  rray  be  as  r^ny  as  I  ?0  children  in  a  room, 
but  a  sense  of  crowtlinr,  or  of  noise  is  lacking. 

In  coen  education,  explains  Henry  Cote,  Pawtucket's  Title  I  coordinator, 
the  teacher  serves  as  a  resource  person  rather  than  as  a  traditional 
instructor:  the  yourgsters  v/ork  i  ndi  v  icua  1  1  y  and  in  small  groups  ^Ith 
encouragrrrnt  and  arivice  fron  the  teacher  .  and  the  cnnhasis  is  on  problem 
solvina  and  deci'.ion  r-.nking.    The  value  of  this  approach  was  demonstrated 
to  Pawtuckct  by  its  Title  I  projects, 

"Title  I  has;  been  the  one  biy  opportuni  ty  for  the  schools  to  try  sone- 
thing  new,"  says  Cote.    "Thesf  things ,  likeeurns,  just  don ' t  happen 
in  a  vacuum."    In  fact.  Miss  Beatrice  Donovan,  the  cityS  first  Title  1 
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coordinator  and  now  Its  director  of  clfrrentary  education,  has  made 
almost  every  school  in  the  system  non-graded  on  levels  K*3'<    As  Cote 
eMpIalns,  "She  used  HRASP  as  V 'e  change  agent  ," 

Worth  watching  for  future  spin-off  effect  is  Providence's  new  corrective* 
preventive  reading  progran\  which  Is  implicitly  designed  as  a  change 
; agent.    Dissatisfied  with  the  conventional  reading  program  funded  by 
Title  I,  the  city  revatrped  its  approach  and  now  uses  rc€>ding  specialists 
as  resource  persons ., .part  of  whose  Job.  is  to  give  classroom  teachers 
more  reading  skills.    The  long-term  result  should  be  a  vastly  larger 
number  of  reading'ski I  led  teachers  serving  all  children  with  reading 
problems,  not  Just  these  In  Title  I  proqrams.    ''The  idea  is  to  move  it 
gradually  into  the  mair  bloods trcan  of  the  school  department,  freeing 
up  federal  money  to  rove  into  other  areas,"  Dr.  Wdling  says. 

In  the  course  of  things  the  state's  colleges  have  been  influenced  as 
well. 

Title  I's  insatiablw  demand  for  r.valuativr  data  has  helped  create  two 
agencies  expected  tc  play  in'.rrastTtg  roles  In  shaping  f(>ode  Island 
education:     the  Curriculum  Research  and  Development  Center  at  t^e  Uni*- 
versity  of  Rhode  Island  and  the  Center  for  Evaluation  ar^l  F^esrarch  at 
Rhode  Island  College. 

Both  centers  may  hold«  the  key  to  meeting  ore  of  ed'j'jat  Ion '  s  nagging 
problems:  the  lack  of  objective  data  about  what  It  Is  doing.  It  -^s 
thts  tack  of  hard  data  which  has  made  convincing  evaluation  of  educallun 
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so  elMsJve,  leaving  It  vulnerable  to  opinion  and  »or«t?mes  unsubstan- 
tiated criticism.    By  coordinjting  teams  of  experts  versed  In  the  latest 
methods  of  analv*i*.  the  bureau  approach  may  well  lay  the  groundwork  for 
greater  public  accountability  by  the  schools. 

As  MCll  as  the  CROC,  URI  has  introduced  its  "Alternate  Curriculum"  for 
teacher  education.  In  p?rt  the  resuU.  says  Or.  Robert  ^\^lcHlUa^,  of 
Title  IS  clear  dentonstratlon  that  student  teachers  were  not  developing 
adequate  sensitivity  to  the  special  needs  of  pupils. 

"Ut  found  that  we  should  get  the  students  back  Into  the  schools,  even 
though  they'd  just  gotton  out  of  their."  says  Or.  riacHillan.  chairman  of 
Uf^l's  Department  of  Education. 

••ftow  they  start  in  their  freshr-an  year  (as  student  aides,  one  day  a 
week)  ins^ad  of  waiting  for  student  teflchlrg  in  their  junior  or  senior 
years.    Cvery  year       send  them  out.  not  only  to  schools,  but  to  hospi- 
tals, state  tnstltutions-ar-yplace  that  will  help  them  understand  what 
a  kid  is." 

Students,  faculty  fr^embers  and  local  schools  are  "most  enthused"  over 
the  program,  now  In  its  second  year.  HacHlHan  says,  adding.  "We  could 
ptece  four  times  «s  mony  students  as  v/e  have." 

Helping  prospective  teachers  to  "understand  what  a  kid  Is"  is  a  key 
phrase,  for  it  epitomizes  Title  iS  influence  in  humanizing  education, 
:  in  living  meny  educators  from  a  traditional  and  simplistic  view  of  B 
child  as  "sowone  to  be  taug^it  at"  to  a  recognition  that  every  child  is 
a  complex  needs  and  capabilities,  and  Is  wholly  unique.  ; 
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Says  Or.  tenore  DrLucia.  professor  of  psycJiology  at  Rhode  ;  Island  College: 
"The  Idea  of  the  school  dealing  wJth  the  child  as  a  whole  organism,  of 
recognizing  such  needs  as  psychological,  ft-edical.  dental,  social  work 
on  the  hone  front,  even  food  and  clothing--of  even  recognizing  that 
value  structures  differ;  has  come  largely  from  Title  I." 

This  growing  recognition  that  schools  should  'Wasurc  up  to  the  kids" 
rather  than  the  other  way  around  has  manifested  Itself  in  rany  ways, 
some  of  then  rooted  in  psychology,  others  in  human  I sn,  but' all  working 
to  mjike  schools  better,    Tor  example: 

—The  widening  use  of  teacher  aide?,  and  other  pflraprofessionats,  reflecting 
one  of  Title  I's  trow  irrportant  lessons:     individual  attention,  and 
individualized  programs,  are  critical  to  success  in  school,  particularly 
when  the  children  are  disadvantaged.    Pa raprofess iona 1 s  in, some  cases 
relieve  teachers  of  routine  chores,  freeing  them  for  work  with  the 
children:  in  other  cases,  aides  even  serve  as  assistants  to  teachers. 
"Back  in  '65,  there  was  r.rtcdy  doing  this  kind  of  thing."  says  Dr. 
Eleanor  Mcttahon, Rhode  Island  College's  dean  of  educationf.l  studies. 
"My  impression  now  is  that  they're  quite  wide  spread," 
—A  substantially  increased  variety  of  learning  materials,  produced  by 
publishers  and  manufacturers  in  response  to  the  immense  market  created 
by  Title  1.    Schools,  in  turn ,  have  :  lea  mcd 'tha  t  there  is  no  one  kind  of 
reading  material  that  can  be  used  with  equal  success  with  all  children; 
instead,  says  URl's  Dr.  McGuirc.  ''many  schools  use  a  variety  of  materials.  .  ■ 
The  teachers  arc  getting  used  to  it-it's  opened  their  rinds  to  diversity. 
It  used  to  be.  you  know,  that  if  a  child  fcilcd  cnce.  he  had  to  do  the 
same  book  all  over  agnln." 
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Title  I  has  had  other  derJvative  effects  as  well.    Cne  has  been  a  height- 
ening of  a  sense  of  cooperation  and  mutual  purpose  between  public  and 
non-public  schools..    Cy  bringing  both  systems  under  the  same  umbrella, 
Sister  Therese  Cornel  lier,  PH,  director  of  federal  and  state  prograris,  of 
the  Diocese  of  Providence's  school  department  hel levcs  Title  I  has 
"definitely  brought  the  two  administrations  together.     It's  meant  a  much 
gre«iter  appreciation  by  each  side  of  what  the  other  dties." 

«any  of  the  guidelines  concerning  use  of  Title  I  have  been  developed 

In  the  vears  after  EfEA's  original  passage  in  1S65;  two  Important  rulings 

have  been  those  governing  parent  Involverient  and  corrparabi  1  i  ty . 

Each  Title  I  program  is  supposed  to  have  a  parent  adviscry  cormilttee; 
too  often  either  parent  apathy  or  professional  rcsUtance  has  thwarted 
true  involvement.    But  slowiy-as  denons trated  by  Providence's  PACT 
group,  for  eKd*T;ple--parents  may  be  playing  a  greater  rcle  in  planning 
and  monitoring  school  programs.    George  f^arks,  principal  of  Providence's 
Fogarty  Elementary  School,  notes.  "Parents  are  getting  a  piece  of  the 
action,  flnall-y.    They're  getting  much  nore  sophisticated,  too.  I 
find  that  they  ask  sonic  good,  pointed  questions— questions  that  SHOULD 
i>e  asked,"    And  «rs.  Constance  Gon>es,  chairman  of  PACT,  declares.  "No  one 
alone  can  educate  tihe  kid.     It's  everybody's  job." 

Comparability  oblige?  a  school  system  to  demonstrate  that  it  Is  givinf; 
each  of  Its  schocis  a  fftir  ^hare  of  Vocal  funding  and  staffing.  Intended 
to  pre-.-f.nt  a  schoc-?  system  from  using  Title  I  money  to  free t  what  are 
fundamehtally^ocai  obi  igat  ions,  the  comparabi  U  ty  requirement  has  caused 
headaches  for  local  administrators,  but  tt  has  awakened  many  to  Inequitie 
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Inequittfs  that  rneant  cbtldren  ^ere  not  being  givm  equalUy  of  educational 
opportunity.    An  official  of  one  of  the  state's  city  school  systems,  says, 
•'We  hadn't  realized  what  we  were  doing.    Tor  cuample.  In  staffing,  some 
schools  were  getting  more  enpericnccd  people  than  others."    And  other 
factors,  such  as  pupl I 'teacher  ratios  and  per-pupll  expenditures,  were 
found  to  be  unfair  AS  well. 

Educators  agree  that  the  need  for  seed  noney  will  continue  for  a  long 
time  to  come.    "It  took  us  10  years  to  put  a  man  or  the  rcon,  and  v/c 
,  $p«nt  more  money  than  we  ever  did  on  Title  I,"  says  Dr.  Welting.     "To  say 
It's  all  over  for  Title  I  In  seven  or  eight  years  Is  rather  myopic." 
And  Robert  Stearns,  acting  Title  I  coordinator  In  Providence,  says, 
'•If  we're  ever  going  to  change  education  here,  the  l^ey  is  federal  money. 
Therf's  no  way  we  can  ever  tjc£  encuqh  ncney  loco  My.'' 

"A  great  deal  of  the  progress  we've  made  wouldn't  have  been  possible  without 
Title  I,"  observes  one  Phode  Island  educator.    "What  It  did  was  give  people 
in  the  school  systems  fi  chaffCe  to  see  programs  in  action.     It  planted  the 
seed." 
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STATWm  W  OPRSinOW  to  toe  WIWSIOW  OF  THB 
ELD^STMItY  AND  SECONDARY  EDUCAHON  ACT  OF  19C5 


l^e  Cotlltlon  for  ChllcSren  !•  OPPOSED  to  the  extent  Ion  of  the  Tleaenttry 
wid  Seeondtry  Educttlon  Aet  for  the  follovlnc  reaaonc: 

1.  the  doeuaented  ftllure  of  Title  I  fundi  to  ciinifleAntly  rtlM  tb« 
iMraing  tehitvcMDt  of  dlccdvtnticed  ehlldrco.    (8tt  trtleU  cttaehcd)  EducA* 
tionlttt  uoit      held  ACCOmABLE  for  the  CSEA  fundi  thty  htve  •spended  In  the 
put. 

2.  Cutt  In  federcl  funding  bring  tncuiched  erlM  f^a«  vMt«d  InttrMtc  (•.ff.« 
the  !lttlontl  Bduectlon  Ascoelctlon)  thtt  CongreM  U  Icnorlng  the  "ntedc  of 

children."    In  f%ct,  federti  funds  for  education  hcvc  cone  prlMrlly  not  "to  th« 
children"  but  to  educctlonlttsl    Rep.  Bdlth  Green  iirltln«  in  the  Public  Intereit 
^(Suianer,  19*72),  docunentc  cfeie  histories  of  Office  6f  Idccctloo  funding  to 
''educttlontl  entrepreneur!"  «tio  have  enriched  themi^lw  tad  not  the  children 
tt  our  eipense! 

3*    In  fUgriDt  violatlcfi  of  the  Intent  of  CongreMt  Titla  XXX  of  the 
Clcaentuy  and  Secondary  Education  Act  haa  baen  uaad  to  fuid  aiptrlMfital  proffMM 
In  ifhich  children  and  teachara  have  bean  atibjaetad  to  violationa  of  privacy* 
attitude  and  value  indoctrination,  aanaltivlty  trainlnc*  and  a  boat  of  otbar 
••••ulte  on  the  dignity  and  individuality  of  thehuoan  paraonality  in  tha  naoi 
of  eoclal  engineering,    thaaa  granta  are  DUUUMATB)  in  Hceaattera  In  Innoimtioa 
(avmllabla  frt»  HW,  order  number:   OE  20103-69) •  which  Uata  all  "projaeta^ 
funded  under  Tltla  III  through  1969. 

Hranta  in  Ineraaaing  nu^ra  are  «aaatlooiog  tha  voliciaa  and  tha  philoa- 
ftilaa  of  th#  education  aalabliabBent.   Va  tuition  adueatioBiatt  lAo  haw  praaidod 
owr  tha  coatinooua  daelina  in  aehievnant  ia  tha  haiie  akilla.   lhair  atandard 
alibi  that  "learning  probleai  atcn  from  tha  hoM"  ia  difficult  to  aval  low  in  view 
of  the  evidence  that  dlaadvtntaged  children  GAR  be  taught  to  read  IP  they  are 
taught  by  coapatent  teuchera  ualng  moncs  reading  aetboda.   Cf.«  George  Vei^« 
** Inner -City  Children  Can  Be  l^ugbt  to  Read:   Four  Suceeaaful  Scboola***  Couaell 
for  Baalc  Education,  1972. 

Ve  aaadar  at  thoae  «ho  aay  that  hiatory'  ia  dhaolata  and  thao  ohtain  fadaral 
9«ita  to  davalop  jrogr^  called  "futura  atadiea.**  Va  ahject  to  prograM  that 
auhjact  children  to  eapariAental  payehelegieal  tachnigiiaa  atieh  aa  role«flayiag« 
aanaory  mmr9m%%  mA  aalf-enalyaia*  aad  taaatinaaalMi  that  iaeaia  fwlly  priimcp. 
Ve  nota  that  VO  CnoBlCB  haa  been  prodaead  that  damatratca  that  thla  *'Mtal 
haaltb**  approach  to  adacatian  leada  to  p^atar  learning*  Va  aak  aur  Caap^anaa 
to  reflect:    Xa  thia  ahat  flfCr  aean  hy  QUALITY  BmTXOPT 

Va  are  appalled  that  Catherine  Barret*  iMident  of  tho  Ihtiesal  tiaeation 
Aaaaciatiaa  haa  aald  that  taachera  Mat  ha  "^anta  of  dM^"  and  aa  aaali  liM 
.to  hfloa  haa  aany  taaehara  bava  bean  f oread  into  thia  aaeial  aagiaairiag  eoaeipt 
of  aducatioB  againat  their  aill.  Va  wonder  if  aaat  Cat^jiaia  ara  aaara  that  tlw. 
VIA  vieaa  achoola  aa  *'eliniea*'  irtscra  ehil^aa  raeaiea  "paycha-aacial  traat«it«" 

Tha  taiatiaa  at  eiteadlfig  tha  lliatary  ant  tacaaiiffp  MaeatiM  Act  viU 
aaaa  her—  a  aattar  af  debate  ia  Caay aaa .  Aa  paraata«  aw  aaljr  vaatad  iataraat  ; 
in  Ufa  hill  ia  oar  childraa  aad  all  the  children  of  thia  Igad.  Va  erga  yaa  to 
aavAna  vith  eara  the  claifli  of  the  educatiaaiata  and  to  radiract  aad  maraee  tha 
fwda  thay  e«anf  ia  year  mm.   Tha  record  will  apoah  for  itaelf.  Vhat  ia  at 
ataka  ia  aaihiag  laaa  thaa  tha  f utira  of  our  eouatry:        young  pMpX**  ! 
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SI  Alt  UNIVERSITY  or  NEW  YORK  AT  ALBANY 
Albany.  New  York  12272 


3l'I/*.  o.':.bu:'  13,  3 '.'73 


3oii;,tor  Claiborne  Tell,  Cl.iilrr^m  ; 
3u'jeo;:-  itvoo  on  ;i3uc  lien  ; 


\i,  S,  Jtsnutc  ;. 
Vaahi:it:ton,  D.  C.  ^IQ'jlQ 

iJc-.r  Sjnator 

I  u..   r.clojinL  for  your  o\ni  infor.i^.Uoti  uru  ihf  b-nofiv  of  your  sv^ff  u  iti\>:r 
1  huvc  r  c-ntljf  vrilt.-'U  on  Uic  i^roblur.  of  cc;u;:.linlnf,  jduj    i  nul  oprortu.Uy,    It  has 
occuii'ou  to       Uuit  l].v  [i-fi  r  r.ight  bu  3ui tabic  lo  ir.clu      in  your  Subcoirj;jitt,oc  he^.rinRO 
cn  the  ^  tt  r  School  ,.ct  nr.  ]*iri  of  th-  rceorci.  .1 

Tho  ri:\.t  jart  of  11);;  jApcr  provides  u  brief  r  view  of  roc.nt  court  docisi-xia-  On 
12  1  ul,-;cU£Jij  ti.c  c'  lJC-vt  of  "powt-r  equalizatit«"  v.hich  h:i3  ho-an  aJopttd  to  oc.'.e 
oxtjiit  by  your  o^.*:)  sl,.,to  of  Rhode  Islurti  axiU  th;,n  ^jo  on  to  ciiacuoo  tho  ran;  e  of  fiscal 
alt.  ra  ,li'/:.s  '«hu'w  ar*-  availj^ble  to  status  to  help  in.prove  the  equality  of  oducn.iuuEi.1 
opjorttnity. 

In  uvsii;nin^  u  bt>tt,r  syctor;  of  Ft.  .t-rnl  Rid,  your  aubcon:  ittee  niifjht  consider  the 
jioselbility  of  faici  fonnulas  wh'idi  jirovisie  the  stUcs  vith  on  uconor.ic  inc».ntlv*j  to 
utilize  s;  ch  olt6niati'.vB  as  nchool  olstriyt  coiisolidiiticn  or  a  mininui:"  school  tuX 
rate  \.'ith  th«  jroccetla  abov«  thu  stbtj'n  "foun  uti  n  Icvol  of  school  oupjcrt"  baing  returned 
to  the  sti.te  i'cr  dio tribution  to  poorer  ychool  diatri  t3  as  raeuns  to  ifflfro/u  the 
equality  of  oducutiuml  opix)rtunity. 


Ldwurd  F.  Ronshaw 
Professor  of  Public  Fint;ncc 
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tiqualizing  educational  Opportunity 

■  ■    by  . 

tldward  F.  Rensnaw,  Director 

hunlclpul  FlnuncG  Study  Group 
St'"»«!  University  of  New  york  at  Albany 

Recenc  court  decisions  .nave  Tocuued  public  attention  on  t/ie 
Inequality  of  educational  opportunity  wnlcn  results  from  an  unequal 
distribution  of  taxable  wealt/i«    W/ille  some  of  t/ie  wofflentum  for 
greater  equality  may  .nave  been  lost  as  a  result  of  tne  recent 
U.  St  Supreme  Court  decision,  tnere  Is  reason  to  believe  t/iat  a 
competitive  economic  system  mlgnt  nelp  to  bring  about  a  revolution 
in  scnool  finance  Siimllar  to  t.no  changes  wnlcn  tae  U.  St  Supreme  Court 
refu5>ed  to  impose  on  our  federal  system t 

'  In  cnr^t-  paper  we  will  briefly  review  recenC  court  decisions, 
analyze  tnc-runfie  of  fiscal  alternatives  t/iat  are  available  to  states 
from  tfie  perspective  of  "power  equalization,"  and  tnen  consider  some 
of  tne  Issues  uaicn  tnlgnt  be  addressed  In  future  court  decisions, 

;  It  seems  clear  tnat  fsost  states  could  do  a  mucn  better  job  of 
promoting  equality  of  educational  opportunity  wlt/iout  sizable  Increasesj 
In  state  budgets,  massive  reorganization  of  local  scnool  districts, 
or  a  major  abrogation  of  existing  systems  of  financing  public  education. 
Incremental  Improvements  In  t/ie  equality  of  educational  opportunity 
may  not  be  as  feasible  from  a  political  point  of  view  In  some  instances, 
nowever,  as  a  more  nerolc  assumption  by  tne  state  of  most  of  tne 
cost  of  financing  elementary  and  secofi'Sary  education. 
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A  brlrif  lievlew  of  .-Accent  Court  Decisions 

Article  XI.  Section  I  of  tne  Constitution  of  tne  State  of  New  York 
r«iid«i 

IM  LesittUture  9mXX  provide  for  tM  Minteiuinee  «nd  support 
of  «  systea  of  free  coiwon  scnooU.  wAerein  «ll  tne  cAitdren  of 
tnis  state  My  be  educated. 

Article  VIII,  section  IV,  paragrepn  I  of  wie  IW  Constitution  of 

tiw  State  of  New  Jersey  eoes  even  furtner  in  af f iraing  CAe  state's 

responsibility  to  provide  free  educationi 

TM  Lasts lature  snail  provide  for  tiie  Mintenance  and  support 
*  ti>orou«i;  Mfid  efficient  svat#«  of  free  public  scliools  for 
Uw^instructlon  of  all  ciie  cnildren  in  uie  State  between  tiie  ages 
of  five  and  16  years.  ..  ^ 

In  tAe  now  faaous  Supresw  Court  decision  involving  Brown  v.  Board  of 
Education  it  was  observed  tnati 

Today,  education  is  periiaps  tAe  sMst  iaportant  function  of  state 
and  local  ftoverniMnts.  •  •  •  In  tiiese  days,  it  is  doubtful  tAat  any 
Cftild  wiy  reasonably  be  expected  to  succeed  in  life  if  im  is  denied 
Uie  opoortunity  of  an  education.    Sucn  an  opportunity,  w/iere  tne  state 
Aas  undertaken  to  provide  it,  is  a  rigAt  wAicA  aust  be  available  to 
all  on  equal  teres,  i 

Tao  14CA  Aeendaent  to  tAO  U*  S.  Constitution  says  "...  nor  siiall  any 
State  .  .  •  deny  to  any  person  wiCAin  its  jurisdiction  cne  equal  protection 
of  tAe  laws."    In  concluding  CAat  Ciie  statutes  of  New  Jersey  do  not  provide 
tne  equality  of  educational  opportunity  wiicn  is  densnded  by  tiie  State 
Constitution,  Superior  Court  Judge  Tneodore  I.  Botter  nas  observed i 

^Tnere  is  no  coapelling  justification  for  Mking  a  taxpayer  in 
one  district  pay  a  tax  at  a  nigner  rate  cnan  a  taxapyor  in  anotner 
district,  so  long  as  tne  revenue  serves  cne  connon  State  educational 
purpose.    Moreover,  education  is  too  important  to  tne  State  as  well 
!I?  t^^^'*?"";  of  CAe  State  to  be  largely  controlled  by  tAe  napAasacd 
distribution  of  real  property  wealtn.    TAe  State  and  its  courts  nave  a 
special  solicitude  Tor  tAe  welfare  of  children  since  tney  nave  little 
control  over  tAeir  own  destinies.    Cliildren  aay  beeoM  wards  of  tne 
court  sieply  to  insure  tAat  tney  be  provided  witn  "proper  protection; 
■aintenancc  and  education."    N.J.S.A.  9«2-9i  N.J.S.  2Ai4.2Vbm 
State  V.  Perricone.  37  N.J.  463.  476(19«2>.    Education  is  not  left 

TTTSTTT:  s.         493  (1954).    TMs  was  tne  case  wfiicA  eutUned  eegrvgaced 

public  SCAOOlS. 
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to  tAe  discretion  of  a  parent.    By  statute  every  parent  is  coapelled 
CO  nave  nis  caild  between  a^es  sU  anti  16  attend  scAools,    Tne  public 
tCAOOl  tnat  ne  attends  is  entirely  tne  creation  of  State  laws •    As  ■. 
was  said  in  Van  Dusartz.  supra,  "W/iat  is  iisportant  to  note  is  Wiat  ; 
tne  objection  to  classification  by  wealtn  in  in  tnis  case  aggravated 
by  tne  fact  tnat  tiie  variations  in  wealtn  t.e  State  created,  J«^J 
it  not  tne  sluple  instance  in  wnicn  a  poor  wan  is  injured  by  nis  lack 
of  funds.    Here  tne  poverty  io  tnat  of  a  govemnental  unit  tnat  tne  | 
State  itself  nas  defined  and  connissioned,  •  •  ^ 

Tne  present  svsteta  of  financing  public  elementary  and  secondary 
•cnools  in  New  jersey  violates  tne  requirenents  for  equality  contained 
in  tne  State  and  Federal  Consrltutions*    Tne  ays  ten  discrlninates 
against  pupils  in  districts  witn  low  real  property  wealtn«  and  it 
discriminates  against  taxpayers  by  imposing  unequal  burdens  for  a 
comon  State  purpose.^ 

Tne  equal  protection  tnesis  was  first  advanced  in  1965  by  Artnur  Wise, 
Associate  Dean  of  tne  Graduate  Scnool  of  Education,  University  of  Cnicago 
in,  -Is  Denial  of  fclqual  Educational  Opportunity  Constitutional?"     He  later 
elaborated  upon  it  in  Ricn  Scnools.  Poor  Scnoola**^   A  similar  tnesis  Has 
been  advanced  by  Coons.  Clune  and  Sugarman,  in    "Educational  opportunity i 
A  Workable  Constitutional  Test  for  State  Financial  Structures,"    and  in: 
Private  Wealtn  and  Public  Education,^ 


Early  court  cases  originating  in  Illinois,  West  Virginia  and  Florida 
did  not  find  unequal  support  for  education  to  be  a  violation  of  tne 
I4tn  amendiwnt.    In  tne  Illinois  case,  the  Supreme  Court  affirmed  without 
comnenc  a  ruling  by  tne  Federal  District  Court  tnat  tne  Illinois  scnool 
financing  system  was  "rational"  because  it  was  designed  to  "allow  individual 
localities  to  determine  tneir  own  tax  burden  according  to  tne  importance 
tney  placed  on  public  scnools,"^ 


Superior  Court  of  New  Jersey  Law  Division  -  Hudson  County  Docket  ^ 
,  L-13704.69.    Reprinted  in  Tne  Daily  Bond  Duver,  February  7,  197^.  10# 


I 

No 

2,  Kill  Administrator's  Notebook,  No>  6,  University  of  Chicago,  February, 
1965, 

3«  University  of  Cnicago  Press,  1968. 

4,  57  Cal,  L.  Rev,  305  (1969), 

5,  Belknap  press  of  Harvard  University  Press,  1970, 

6«    Paul  Heffernan,  "Tne  Editor's  Comer,"  T^e  nailv  Bond  Buyer. 
October  16,  1972,  pp,  1  and  24, 
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vear  H?s^?«  J'^       Supreme  Court  Justice  JosepA  r.  Hawkins  last 

r!i  .    J?^^®*^     case  challenging  reliance  on  trte  local  property 
i?J JS«  i???^''  scnools.    He  neld  toat  tne  Supinjme  CoSrt  had 

?i  !569  a^d  [ri972\^°"''';u'°""^''2       traditional  scnool  JlSanclng 
in  1969  and  In  1970  by  up.ioldlng  tne  decisions  of  Illinois  and  ' 

uiS?i»i'*r^«lJf"  5°k5^^  ^"^'^'^  ^^'""^  could  not  detemine 

S2r^u!o  l^l  ^'     H  *  constitutional  violation  of  equal  protection 

because  we  "needs"  of  students  In  terms  o'/  equal  edt-cational 
opportunity  was  too  nebulous  a  concept. 1  i 

Tne  now  historic  decision  of  the  California  Supremo  Court  in  Serrano  v. 
Priest  appears  to  hdye  snlfted  the  focus  of  concern,  however,  from  a 
determination  of  -need'  to  the  Idea  that  differences  In  the  quality  of 
education  snould  not  be  a  function  of  differences  In  taxable  wealth  per  pupil. 
In  1968*69.  Beverly  Hills  had  a  tax  rate  of  $2.38  and  an 
?^S"ui^T.  2{  ^y^^  per  pupil,  nelgnboring  Ba  dwl^  Fares'  ?ax 
load  was  $5.48.  but  It  could  spend  only  $57*  per  nupll. 
iinrf  .L^nrHn]    S'";;^'*  holding  would  forbld  tnls  Unking  of  affluence 
r^t        nf  ^•.^V"''"'^  It  would  not  proscribe 

the  ubo  of  a  real  property  tax,  nor  would  It  require  ( thoSgh  Ir 
would  permit)  tne  leglslatu^^^ 

In  fact,  tne  legislature  could  continue  to  delegate  to  Ixlstlhrdlstrlcr 
autnorltles  the  cnolce  of  spending  level,  so  long  as  Lcn  dU?flci 
was  glvon  equal  capacity  to  raise  money. 2  uiatncc 

Courts  m  Minnesota.  New  Jersy.  Wyoming  and  Texas  followed  California 
m  affirming  that  the  existing  system  of  scnool  finance  In  their 
respective  states  was  In  violation  of  the  14th  amendment •  (The  New  Jersey 
decision  went  even  far t/ier  In  contending  that  tne  existing  system  also 
violated  the  State's  own  constitution.)    One  tabulation  published  In 
January.  1972.  listed  2a  court  cases  In  17  states  and  noted  that  additional  ■ 
suits  are  reputed  to  be  pending  whicn  would  bring  to  20  the  number  of  states 
involved. 


1        In  April.  1972.  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  announced  that  It  would  hear  an 
appeal  by  the  State  of  Texas  over  the  ruling  by  a  special  panel  of  three 
federal  judges  In  Rodriguez  v.  San  Antonio  Independent  School  District 
1.    Ibid.,  p.  24. 

N^vemCSr  U  197^ 'pl^^i?^  Dollars  for  Scnool  Districts,-  Tne  New  York  Tf,.«. 

rLJ»Lr«*^cr^  Committee  for  Civil  Rights  Under  Law.  -Law  Suits 
Cnallenglng  state  School  Finance  Systems."  January.  1972.  733  15tn  St.    N  M 
Room  520.  Was.Tlngton.  Li.  C..  20005.  •  ^' 
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declaring  tnat  cnc  State's  system  of  educational  finance  violates  tne 
I4tn  uniendnient.    Tnlrty  states  joined  Texas  In  a  friend  of  tne  court 
action  to  ur&e  a  reversal  argutnc  tnat  tne  judt^cs  nave  limited  tnt! 
freedom  of  states  to  govern  tnemselves*    Minnesota,  Maine,  Soutn  Dakota, 
Wisconsin  and  Mlcnlgan  filed  a  brief  supporting  tne  lower  court  decision. 

In  tne  majority  opinion  nanded  down  In  tne  Rodriguez  Case  by  tne 
U*  S#  Supreme  Court  It  was  noted: 

We  must  decide,  first,  wnetner  tne  Texas  system  of  financing 
public  education  operates  to  tne  disadvantage?  of  some  suspect 
class  or  impinges  upon  a  fundamental  rlgnt  explicitly  or 
Implicitly  protected  by  tne  Constitution,  tnereby  requiring 
strict  judicial  scrutiny.     If  sot  tne  judgment  of  tne  District 
Court  snould  be  affirmed,    If  not,  tne  Texas  scncne  must  be 
examined  to  determine  wnetner  it  rationally  furtners  some 
legitiui'ice,  articulated  state  purpose  and  tnerefore  does  not 
constitute  an  invidious  discrimination  In  %'lolatlon  of  tfle 
equal  protect  ion  clause  of  tne  14  tn  Amendment. 


In  a  five  to  four  decision,  tne  conservative  majority  on  tne 
U.  S.  Supreme  Court  concluded  tnat  education  "Is  not  wltnln  tne  limited 
category  of  rignts  guaranteed  by  tne  (U,  S ,)  Constitution,"  tnat  tne 
Texas  systeni  nau  "not  been  snowu  to  discriminate  against  any  cl«finable 
class  of  'poor'  people  or  to  occasion  discriminations    depending  on 
tne  relative  wealtn  of  tne  families  In  any  district,"  and  tnat  "tne 
Texas  system  does  not  violate  tne  equal  protection  clause  of  tne 
I4tn  Amendment."    Tne  majority  noted t 

Tnougn  conceded ly  imperfect,  tne  system  boars  a  rational 
relatiouiinLp  to  a  legitimate  state  purpose.    Wnlle  assuring  basic 
education  for  every  cnlld  in  tne  State,  It  permits  and 
encourages  participation  in  tne  signlf Ic^int  control  of  eacn 
district's  scnools  at  tne  local  level. 


In  arriving  at  tneir  decision,  tne  majority  apixjar  to  nave  been 
more  apprenen.'iive  about  tne  larger  Issue  of  wny  equalization  Jjnou Id  be 
limited  to  state  boundaries  and  wny  education  snould  be  considered  more 
important  tnan  otner  kinds  of  government  services  tnan  about  evidence  in 
support  of  an  invidious  discrimination  tnat  mlgnt  be  in  violation  of  tne 
I4tn, Amendment . ^ 

I.    Tne  majority  cite  a  Connecticut  study  wnlcn  found  tnat  ''poor  faiullles" 
were  clustered  around  industrial  and  commercial  areas,  wnlcn  is  not  surprlsln^^ 
in  an  industrial  state.  b\it  did  not  try  to  determine  wnetner  a  similar  iKitteni 
would  be  discovered  in  Texas,  wnicn  is  a  low  income  state  and  nas  far  more 
rural  poverty, 
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If  local  taxation  for  loci^l  expenditure  is  an  unconstitutlotuil 
rmstnod  of  providing  for  education,  ttien  It  may  be  an  equally 
impermibbible  mcan?J  of  providing  otfler  necessary  services 
customarily  financed  lurgely  from  property  taxey,  including 
local  police  and  fire  protection,  public  nealtn  and  Hospitals 
and  public  utility  facilities  of  various  kinds.    We  perceive 
no  justification  for  suc/i  a  severe  denegration  of  local  property 
taxation  and  control  as  would  follow  from  tne  appellees' 
content  ions  •    It  nas  si.nply  never  beoii  witnin  tne  consti  tutional 
perogatives  of  tr,i3  Court  to  nullify  statewide  measures  for 
financing  public  jier vices  merely  because  tne  burdens  or  benefits 
tnereof  fall  unevenly  depending  upon  tne  relative  vealtii  of  tne 
political  subdivisions  in  wnicn  citizens  live.  ... 

No  scneme  of  taxation.  wnet«ncr  tne  tax  is  imposed  on  property t 
income,  or  purcnases  of  goods  and  services,  nas  yet  been  devised 
wnicn  is  free  of  all  discriminatory  impact.    In  sucn  a  complex  arena 
in  wnicn  no  perfect  alternatives  exist,  tne  Court  does  well  not 
to  impose  too  rigorous  a  standard  of  scrutiny  lest  all  local 
fiscal  scnemes  become  subjects  of  criticism  under  tne  equal 
protection  c'iausc. 


In  1970-71.  property  ricn  Alamo  Heignts  received  $^9l  in  state  aid 

per  pupil  from  tne  basic  Foundation  Program  administered  by  tne.  State 

oi  Texas,  wnlle  tne  Edgewood  Scnool  District,  witn  less  tnan  one-eigntn 

as  muc.i  taxable  wealtn  per  pupil,  received  only  $356  per  pupil.    In  /lis 

dissenting  opinion.  Associate  Justice  Tnurgood  Marshall  notedi 

Wi.Ot  tne  Court  fails  to  emp/iasize  is  tne  cruel  irony  of 
how  »nucii  more  State  aid  is  being  given  to  property  rlc.'i  Texas  ! 
scnool  districts  on  top  of  tneir  already  substantial  local 
property  tax  revenues. 


It  snould  be  empnasized  tnat  t/ie  U.  S.  Suprene  Court  aid  not  condone 

tne  existing  system.    In  nis  concurring  opinion.  Associate  Justice  Potter 

Stewart  notes  t 

lae  metnod  of  financing  public  scnools  In  Texas,  as  in 
almost  every  ot.ner  state,  nas  resulted  In  a  system  of  public 
education  tnat  can  fairly  be  described  as  c/iaotic  and  unjust. 

Writing  for  tne  majority,  Associate  Justice  Lewis  t:.  Powell*  Jr. 
concluded! : 

We  nardly  need  to  add  tnat  tnis  Court's  action  today  is  not 
to  be  viewed  a?*  placing  its  imprimatur  on  tne  status  quo.  T/« 
need  is  apparent  for  reform  in  tax  systems  wnicn  mav  well  Mve 
relied  too  long  and  too  neavily  on  tne  local  property  tax.  And 
certainly  innovative  new  tninking  as  to  public  education,  its 
met  nods  and  its  funding,  is  necessary  to  assure  bo  tn  a  /ligner  level 
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of  atiality  and  greater  unifortnity  of  opportunity,    TAese  iwitter!; 
•ecUc  tne  continued  attention  of  tne  scholars  wno  already  nave 
cowtrib\ited  wucn  by  t-neir  cnallsnges.    But  tne  ultimate 
solutions  must  come  frotti  tne  democratic  pressures  of  tnose  wno 
^lect  tnem, 

m  (ti  of  our  50  states  tne  provision  of  public  education  i»  mandated 
by  state  constitutions.^    "No  otner  state  function.-  according  to 
Justice  Marsnall,-i»  so  unifor»\"  Tecognired  as  an  essential  element  of 
our  society's  well-being."    TWo  weeks  after  tfle  U.  S.  Supreme  Court 
failed  to  upnold  tiie  Kodrigue*  Case,  toe  New  Jersey  State  Supreme  Court 
upAeld  witn  sotw  modification  tne  judgment  of  Judge  I/ieodore  I.  Botter 
Utat  toe  existing  statutes  for  financing  elementary  and  secondary 
education  in  New  Jersey  violate  toe  State's  own  constitution  because 
toey  discriminate  against  students  in  districts  wito  low  real  property 
ratables  and  also  discriminate  against  taxpayers  by  Imposing  i2r.ef;ual 
burdens. 

Tftts  ruling  followed  tne  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  by  rejecting  Judge 
Better's  deciJilon  tnat  t-nere  was  «  violation  of  tne  l4to  Amendment, 
but  up.^ld  niffl  in  nis  ruling  tnat  t.nere  was  a  violation  of  trte  State** 
ovn  constitution! 

In  lignt  of  toe  foregoing,  it  cannot  be  said  trte  1375 
•mendments  were  intended  to  insure  statewide  equality  among 
taxpayers,    but  we  do  not  doubt  tnat  an  equal  educational 
opportunity  for  cnildien  was  precisely  in  mind.  Tne 
toat  tnere  be  maintained  and  supported  "a  tooroufio  and  efficient 
system  of  free  public  scnools  for  tne  instruction  of  all  t.ie 
:   cnildren  in  toe  State  between  toe  ages  of  5  and  14  years"  can 
oave  no  otner  import. 

Wnetner  tiie  State  acts  directly  or  imposes  toe  role  upon 
local  government,  t.ne  end  product  must  be  wnat  toe  Constitution 
cornmandSi*    A  system  of  instruction  in  any  district  o^'^'f  . 
wolcn  ii;  not  t-iorougn  and  efficient  falls  s,iort  of  '^^^^^^^J^^'^^^"'*^ 
cowind.    Wnatevcr  tne  reason  for  toe  violation,  toe 
is  toe  State's  to  rectify  it.     If  local  government  fails,  toe  ^tate 
g^.^mcnt  must  compel  it  to  act,  and  if  toe  local  Government  CMnnot^ 
Sr^rtne  burden,  toe  State  must  itself  meet  its  continuing  obligation. 
:    r.    mor  to  tne  'J.  S.  Supreme  Courtis  <«e<:^sion  in  Brown  v.^Board  of 
Education,  every  state. nad  a  constitutional  provision 
estabUsn;ent  of  a  system  of  public  scnools.  ^"V,*^ 

Carolina  repealed  its  constitutional  provision  and  Mississippi  mm  it* 
constitutional  provision  discretionary  wito  tOe  State  Legislature. 
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Tee  New  Jersey  decision,  wnlc.i  cannot  be  appealed  to  fcne  lU.  S« 
Supreme  Court,  opcn«  up  t*ie  possibility  XJ\&t  tne  scAool  finance  laws  in 
ot/ier  states  will  be  found  to  violate  proviiiions  wnicn  ar<»  contained 
in  tneit  own  st«<te  constitutions.  ^    W.iile  it  Is  not  clear  /igw  t.ie  courts 
in  otner  states  will  react  to  t/ie  decisions  of  tne  and  New  Jersey 

Supreme  Courts,    It  is  quite  clear  t/iat  many  Ktate  legislatures  /lave  fiot 
been  living  \ip  to  t/ieir  responsibility  to  provide  or  Insure  equal 
educational  opportunity* 


In  tne  State  of  New  jersey,  for  example,  tne  tan  resources  per 

pupil  are  reported  to  vary  from  $10,000  of  equallied  projjerty  value  for 

tne  community  of  Lakentirst  to  over  $400,000  per  pupil  for  tne  cowniunity 

of  Mantoloking.    Hantoloking  spends  $1,49^  per  pupil  and  taxes  its 

property  at  a  rate  of  0,37.1  Lake/iurst  6pen<fconly  $733  |>er  pupil  and  nas 

a  sc/iool  tax  rate  of  6,3?:.    Creat  Neck  and  Levittoim,  N.Y.,  are  two 

tong  Island  communities  anly  10  Jiiles  apart.    Eac/i  levies  a  scnool  ta« 

of  $2,72  per  $100,    Yet  Great  Neck  riilscs  four  tines  as  mucn  JK>ney  as 

Lcvlttown,     In  Wyoming,  one  scnool  cJJiitrict  raises  $14,554  per  pupil  wnile 

tfn^tner  raises  only  $6,i  per  pupil  -  a  disparity  of  2,255*/i.^ 

"n     In  Michigan,  C^ov,  Willi^im  G,  Wllltken  Is  suing  In  state  courts  to 
get  Nicnigan's  system  of  financing  declared  unconstitutional  under  t/ie 
equal  protectioji  clauses  of  botn  tne  State  and  tne  Federal  Constitutions. 
Tne  hlcnir.an  Supreme  Court  on  Dec,  29,  1972,  upneld  Gov.  Mlllltcen's 
position  in  a  4  to  3  decision.    Subsequently ♦  nowevcr.  Ivn>  new  justices 
wcitj  appointed  to  tno  Ijencn,  uixd  xjm  newly  reronstitutcd  court  granted  a 
renearing.    It  nas  been  reported  tnat  as  of  <?«rly  /*prll  1973  tne  re  were 
25  cases  before  various  state  ca^ttts  wnicn  are  based  on  provisions  contained 
in  state  cun&titutions, 

Jonn  K.  Cwv>..G,  ^  pLci-ss^or  at  tne  University  of  California  at  Berkeley* 
wno  neads  tne  team  of  lawyers  for  tne  i'lain tiffs  in  tne  Serrano  case  says 
"Serrano  is  alive  and  nealtny  and  will  remain  so  barring  son**  kind  of 
cataclysm,"  since  tne  suit  is  based  on  tne  principle  of  equal  protection 
guaranteed  by  tne  California  Constitution,     -It  stands  like  last  year's 
ruling  on  capital  punis/iment,  witn  or  vitnout  tne  agrceiftent  of  tne  U.  S. 
Supreme  Court,"    See,  Jonn  Winders,  *'RodrigiiPE  Ruling  Aften»*»tni    W/iat  Did 
It  Really  Settle?*    Tne  Daily  Bond  Buyer.  Marcn  23,  19/3,  p.  30. 

2,  Xne  arguments  tnat  were  used  by  tAc  Court  in  tne  New  Jersey  C«S€  to 
decl«^re  tne  pfresent  system  ^of  scnool  finance  were  rooted  in  nistory  and 
bolstt>red  by  4  very  strong  constitutional  mandate  in  benalf  of  a  ""tnoroi^ 
and  efficient^  system  of  free  public  scnools.    It  is  questionable  w/ietner 
tne  Courts  in  otner  states,  witn  weaker  constitutional  provistcns,  will 
overturn  existing  systems  of  financing  elementary         secondary  ed-jccilw".  1 

3.  "Tne  Coning  Ooange  in  tne  Property  Tax,"  Business  Week.  Tebruary  l2. 
1972.    pp,  50-56.  "   — 
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Une  solution  to  t/je  problem  of  unequal  rcbources  for  tne  support  of 
elecwentary  and  b«?cond*ry  education  would  be  to  nave  tne  s^ate  t«lc«  over 
XJxe  entire  burden  of  ttHnaticlng  local  education,  a  solution  w,*) I c/i  was 
recotmpended  In  a  recent  report  of  tnc  Flelscomann  Commission  In  t/ie 
St^te  of  New  York.^    Tnls  could  be  x**  ratoer  coatly  solution,  nowever* 
In  answer  to  tne  question.  If  Rodriguez  is  upneld,  now  muc/i  will  It  costt 
JiAWCii  HcGrew,  Executive  Director  of  tne  Texas  Researcn  League  /las 
su^ested) 

Tncoretlcally,  It  could  cost  not/ilng,  for  tne  principle  of 
fiscal  neutrality  could  be  Invoked  by  navlng  tne  state  ta&e 
over  tne  full  cobt  of  pn^^llc  education  ^nd  provide  t*iat  tne 
current  average  expendiCLrtJ  be  applied  uiilformiy  tnrougncut  tne 
state.    Tnls,  ot  course*  would  mean  tnat  tne  per  pupil 
eJC|>erKilture  in  some  districts  would  be  greatly  Increased, 
wAlle  In  otaier  districts  It  would  be  greatly  decre«ised«    It  is 
therefore,  only  a  tneory. 

In  practice,  many,  if  not  all,  of  tne  nign  eMpenditure 
districLb  are  s^i^'-g  to  insist  f^^f  xirteir  current  level  of 
expenditure  Ije^'malntalned,    Tne  level  of  equalijtatlon  finally 
c/»o**en  tnrougn  tne  political  process  *#ould  determine  tne  total 
cost.    Some  estimates  indicate  tAat  tnls  mlgrtt  amount  to  billion 
nationwide,  but  work  In  Texas  seems  to  indicate  t^at  cnis  mlgnt 
be  «  c«inservatl ve  figure,' 


A  Complete  takeover    of  scnool  financing  by  tne  st«te  tiould  probably 
AiAke  it  very  difficult  for  communities  tnat  value  education  Aignly  to 
spend  more  on  tne  education  of  tnc^.r  cnildren  tVian  oCner  districts,  .Tnl^ 
sjiolution  would  appear  to  go  beyond  tne  principle  f^t  "fiscal  neutrality- 
advanced  in  tne  Hodrlcv^ei  dec  is  ion  i    -Briefly  sufecSiiVrlted,  tnls  standard 
requires  tnat  tne  quality  of  education  may  not  be  a  function  of  'wealtii. 
otner  tnan  tne  yeajtn  of  tne  state  as  a  wnole,"    Tne  state «  ^aid  tne 
court,  -may  adopt  tne  financial  scneme  desired  so  long  as  the  variation 
in  wealtn  among  uie  governmental ly  cnosen  units  do  not  affect  spendliig 
for  tne  education  of  any  cnild,**' 

Y,    Report  of  tne  New  York  State  Commission  on  the    Quality,  Cost  and 
Financing  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education,  January,  1972, 

2.  James  McCrew,  "Scnofl  Financing  Decision  Now  Up  to  Supreme  Courts 
Can  i'roblems  be  Solved  by  Simple  Declarative  Decree T/ie  Bond  Buyer, 
First  SIA  Public  Finance  Conference  Issue,  September  l<»,  197Z,  p.  19, 

3,  Ibid, ,  pp,  17  and  H. 
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In  tne  ,N<!W  ieruey  c«*!>e  Justice  Dott«r  notedt    *'If  «oni«s  «i« 
supplied  to  local  districts  frow  g<»nerai  state  revcnuea  sufficient  for 
ii  'tnorougn'  education,  soine  districts  may  sitlll  desire  to  «dd  to  toat 
•\M  from  local  property  taxes.    T/ils  may  reintroduce  Inequities  of 
various  sorts i  /jowever.  t/»  Issue  was  not  ar^i^,  and  my  decision  Is 
not  Intended  to  reflorr  upon  It*** 

Anot/wr  disturbing  feature  cf  a  complete  takeover  of  scriool  flnancih^ 
by  state  gov^rninents  Is  tAnt  it  itlgnt  Make  It  rat^r  difficult  for 
central  cities  wltn  nl^aer  living  costs  and  an  unfmvoratle  educational 
environment  to  effectively  compete  for  competent  teac/wrv^.  Wnile 
fiscal  disparities  .lave  been  a  problem,  educational  finances  Aave 
become  more  balanced  bcti#een  cities  an4  tnelr  suburbs  ov^r  t)«e< 
In  1962  t/ie  central  cltleJi  In  tnt  37  largest  wetriipolltan  areas  spent 
less  t/ian  3S7.  as  muc/i.  on  tiie  average,  per  pupil  a«  tAelr  suburbs. 
In  tnat  year  only  a  few  central  cities  spent  more  per  pupil,    in  1970. 
Aowever,  only  20  central  cltlos  in  tne  72  lare«&t  «etropolit«n  ar«as 
spent  less  per  pupil  on  education  trtan  t^ielr  surrounding  suburbs. 
Average  spending  per  pupil  In  tne  larger  central  cities  is  now  about 
ten  jwr  cent  greater,  on  t/ie  average,  t/Min  In  tne  suburbs.^  Many 
educators  would  regard  t/ils  as  a  desirable  tumabeut  nittce  our  central 
cities  usually  nave  a  mucn  nlg/ier  pt^ccent^se  of  children  fro*  low 
Incone  ramilles  w/iere  educational  nand leaps  are  niore  apt  to  be  present. 
Considering  t/ie  itreficer  cost  of  educating  sucn  c/illdren.  it  would  be 
ironical,  indeed,  if  concern  over  equal  protection  were  to  /wive  tne 
effect  of  forcing  some  central  cities  wlt/»  a  Algn  proportion  of  blacks 
and  otner  disadvantaged  groups  to  lower  tnelr  per  pupil  expenditures 
to  suburban  levels. 

in  tne  majority  opinion  rf  tne  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  It  was  notedt 

Tne  complesity  of  cnese  problems  Is  demonstrated  by  tne  lack 
of  consensus  wltn  respect  to  wnetner  It  may  be  said  witn  any  assurance 
tnat  cie  poor,  t/je  racial  minorities,  or  tne  cnildren  In  over* 
burdened  core-,^:ty  scnool  dlstrlf^rs  vculu  be  benefited  by  a  ♦•res*  Ilea 
of  traditional  ^^es  of  finaDcing  education.    tJnless  cnere  is  to  be 
m  bubs  tunc  la  i  increase  In  state  ^X|scndir**res  on  education  across 

Tl    See  ^seymour  Sacks,  City  Scnoo  1*8 /Suburban  Scnoolsi    A  history  of 
Fiscal  Conflict,    Syracuse  University  ITess.  19T2  and  subsequent 
statistical  analysis  for  tne  ACIR. 
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t/ie  bocird  -  an  event  t/ie  likclinood  of  w.tIca  Is  open  tt»  considerable 
question  •  t<iese  groups  stand  to  reaii/.e  gains  In  terras  of 
lncrea!.ed  jnir  pupil  .cxpondlturesi  only  If  tney  reside  In  districts 
t/iat  preiienLly  sp<*nd'  at  relatively  low  lev<?l!i.  I.e.,  in  tnose 
dl&trlcts  L/i«it  would  tx/neflt  from  t/ie  redistribution  of  existing 
resources •    Vet  recent  studies  nave  Indicated  tnat  toe  poorest 
families  are  not  invarl^ibly  clustered  in  t^ie  most  imtiecunlous 
sc/iool  districts.  «  •  • 

Several  researcn  projects  nave  concluded  t^iat  any  financing 
alternative  designed  to  acnleve  a  greater  equality  of  expenditures 
is  likely  to  lt«i«  Lo  nigner  taxation  and  lower  educational 
expenditures  In  tAd  major  urban  centers,  a  result  tViat  would 
exacerbate  rat/ier  t*ian  ameliorate  existing  conditions  in  tnose  areas. 

Tnese  practical  considerations  of  ooiirse,  play  no  role  In  tne 
adjudication  of  tne  constitutional  Issues  presented  nere«  But 
tncy  serve  to  nlfvillft^it  tne  wisdom  of  t/ie  traditional  linitatloins 
on  tnls  Court's  function,    Tne  consideration  and  Initiation  of 
fundainental  reforms  witn  rcsjwjcit  to  state  taxation  and  education 
arc  matters  reserved  for  tne  legislative  processes  of  tne  various 
states,  and  we  do  no  violence  to  tne  values  of  federalism  and 
separation  of  powers  by  staying  our  nand. 


It  snould  iHf  empnasUeU  tnat  full  funding  of  education  by  t/ic  state 

is  only  one  of  several  ways  to  acnlcve  equalization,     in  nls  dissenting 

opinion.  Justice  Narsnall  notes i 

Tne  District  Court  struck  down  notnlng  more  tnan  the  continued 
Interdlstrict  wealtn  dlscrininatifcin  Innercnt  In  tne  present 
property  tax.    Botn  ceiitrallzed  and  decentralized  plans  for 
educational  funding  not  Involving  iiucn  Interdlstrict  discrimination 
nave  been  put  forward.    Tne  cnolce  among  t^iese  or  otner 
alternatives  remains  wltn  tne  State. 


In  t/ie  New  Jersey  case.  Justice  Better  noted «  "Notnlng  Ijerln 
shall  be  construed  as  requiring  t/>e  Legislature  to  adopt  a  specific 
syst^'m  of  financing  or  taxation,    Tne  Legislature  mcy  approach  tne 
goal  required  by  the  education  clause  by  any  mot nods  .reasonably 
calculated  to  accomplisn  tnat  purpose  consistent  wltn  t*^  cau/A 
protection  requirements  of  law," 
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t^ower  tqualizacion 

trowel  equaliiatinru  In  Its.  pur..t>t  and  w>i,t  c^Mieral  lorn;,  cun  be 
de!iCfllH?d  by  i.ic  following  equaiionj^  : 

UAR  ■  KO  •  kWL/WS  (1) 
W/ierej        I)/\K  -  a  local  srnool  dlsirUt't,  state  aM  ratio  or  t/ie 

proportiion  ot   Itti  expenditure  tnat  will  financed 
by  t/ie  state. 

•  t/ie  di'jtrict'i*  taxable  wealth  per  weic-ned  pupU. 

«  t.ne  averagR  wealth         woi«nted  pupil  for  t^ne  state 
as  a  wnole.  ^     ^-  ..^ 

k      ■  a  local  cost  snare  factor  or  t/ie  li.nare  of  aldable 

expenditure  tnat  must  be  horn  by  local  taxiHiyers  In 
a  district  w^nero  local  wealm  per  pupil  equals  tz-ie 
avera^^e  wealtn  per  v^pU  for  t^e  atate  as  a  w/iole. 

Under  tnis  syi,teni  eacn  scnool  district  would  receive  a  fixed  amount 
of  levonue  per  pupil  for  any  particular  level  of  tax  effort  refiardless 
of  t/ie  amount  of  local  property  per  pupil.    To  provide  t/ie  reader  w I t/i 
a  better  understand  I  or  of  t/ils  concept  let  us  assuoK?  uiat  a  state  nas 
adopted:  ipower  equalization  and  i^nat  It  desire-j  to  Snare  about  naif  of 
tiic  cost  of  providing  elementary  ;ind  ^rcondai,  education.  Tnis 
objective  can  be  futtnered.  to  a  first  approximation,  by  setting  tne 
local  cost  snare  factor,  k.   In  e^juati-s;')  (1)  equal  to  .5. 

UAK  ■  UO  -  .5WL/WS  (2) 

l\\oJ';rJ.L"?';';?'^fPP^^''        ^  ^  ^^^^^  recognition  In  tne  sc.lool  finance 
]in^J.^wL™'"h  i^l'iiif^PI'^f^.^^V^-^^^t^^"*"..^"  US  purest  and  most 

on 

tten 
tne 
clon 

concepts  as  being  sujvirate  and  dlsiinctT  "rnirirun7ortunat;^'Ti ^ce  ^ 
tend J  to  cause  tne  profession  to  focus  Its  attention  on  puristic  solutions 
i?  of  edtjcatlonal  inequality  wneii  a  combination  of  alternatives 

»ie.it  be  less  costly  and  more  feasible  In  some  states.  -i^crratives 
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Suppoi*e  a  iirnool  district  nab  no  taxable  woalt/i  of  Its  own.  Ine 
state  aid  latio  would  tnnn  equal  1,0,  or  TOO  5x?r  cent  of  total  exiiendlture. 
If  local  wealth  li»  only  naif  as  large        tne  «ivoraf,o  wf»altn  i)er  pupil 
for  t/io  state  a**  a  vnolo,  tne  dlstilct  aid  ratio  will  equal 
(1.0  •  .5  X  i  •  ,75)  or  75  per  cent,    A  district  witn  per  ptipil 
wealtn  equal  to  tnn  state  average  will  nave  an  aid  ratio  of  .5  wnile 
a  district  wltn  a  per  pupil  tax  base  twice  as  l.arr,o  a*;  tne  state  average 
will  n«4ve  an  aid  ratio  of  *0  and  receive  no  state  aid. 

Suppose  tnat  a  scnool  district  nas  a  tax  babe  per  pupil  tnat  Is 
tnree  timeb  as  f;* oat  ab  tne  state  avera^^e,     Itii  aid  ratio  will  equal 
(1.0  •  ,5  X  S  «  -.5).     Ine  implication  Is  tnat  tnls  district  snould  tax  : 
itself  at  a  rate  equal  to  1.50  tlmeb  Its  own  expenditure  and  turn  tne 
uiipxjiendod  balance  Dver  to  tne  state.     If  tnls  requUfutent  Is  satisfied, 
all  scno^^  ritbtrict^*  will  l»c  able  to  bj«?nd  tne  same  amount  for  a  given 
tax  rate- 
To  f III  t;iof  illustrate  tnib  point,   let:  us  assume  that  all  districts 
de*»lre  to  spend     1,000  j>er  pupil  and  tnat  tne  average  wealtn  for  tne 
;  state  as  a  wnole  ib  *)25,000  j)or  pupil,     A  district  wltn  an  amount  of 
wealtn  \yor  pupil  equal  to  tne  state  average  will  receive  $500  In  btate 
aid  and  tax  itbelf  at  a  rates  of  (500/2  5,000  «  ,02)  or  at  a  two  per  cent 
rate.    A  district  witn  per  pupil  wealtn  equal  to  twice  tne  state  average 
will  not  receive  any  state  aid  and  will   tax  Itbelf  at  a  rate  of 
(1,000/50,000)  w.ilcn  ib  albo  equal  to  two  per  cent,    i<  district  wltn 
per  pupil  wealtn  e(pial  to  tnree  tin»eb  tne ate  average  will  be  required 
to  finance  Its  own  exj^^ndlture  and  also  pay  a  tax  (or  negative  aid  ratio) 
to  tne  bt«>te  equal  to  $500  j>er  pupil.     If  tnli*  is  done,  tne  local  tax 
rate  will  equal  (1.500/75,000)  or  two  i>er  cent- 

Tne  conveivtional  equalization  model  for  state  bcnool  aid  wnlCii 
piovides  to    eacn  scnool  district  an  amount  sometitwis  known  as  a         '■  '  ]. 
''foundation  pro^jram,"  wnicn  Is  a  specified  number  of  dollars  per  pupil, 
tlTiK»s  tne  iMimUir  of  pupil  units,  less  a  rate  on  local  property  valuation, 
can  be  considered  a  special  case  of  power  equalization.     It  differs  from 
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tne  general  case  In  t/iat  bc/iool  districts  are  usually  required  to  tax 
tnelr  properly  at  a  bpeclflefl  minimum  rate  to  receive  aid  but  ^re  not 
required  to  pay  taxes  to  t/ie  state  if  t«V!lr  implicit  direct  aid  ratio 
is  negative.     Cost  snaring  by  ute  state,  moreover,  is  generally  llmlt^J 
to  t/ie  foundation  amount* 

In  tiic  iHvt  decade  or  so  a  r.  nber  ot  states  sucn  as  New  York* 
Wisconsin,  iV.oae  island  and  Pennsylvania,  /layc  mnvr^d  i*way  from  tue 
concept  ol  a  "foundation  program"  to  aid  formulas  witlc/i  arc  basically 
power  equalizing  and  of  tne  form  suggested  by  equation  (1),    None  of 
t/iese  states,  nowever,  nas  required  wealtny  sc/iool  districts  wit/i 
negative  direct  aid  ratios  to  pay  taxes  to  tnc  state,     Inis  can  ^*esult 
In  unequal  tax  burdens. 

Consider  our  previous  example.     If  this  scnool  district  wltn  per 
pupil  \rt?alt/i  equal  to  tnree  times  tne  state  av^jrage  does  not  pay  $500 
to  t/ie  state.  Its  local  ta?  rate  will  equal  (1,000/75,000  *  ,0133)  or 
1  and  1/3  fK?r  cent  compared  to  a  local  tax  rate  of  2  per  cent  for  t/ie 
scnool  districts  wltn  aid  taclos  tnat  are  clt/ier  positive  oi  *ero. 
Some  of  t<^e  most  glaring  Inequities  In  existing  modes  of  financing 
eleinentarjf:/  and  «iecondti5"y  education  are  related  to  tne  fact  tnat  sc/lbol 
districts  witn  aid  ratios  tnat  are  eitner  Oxpllcltly  or  implicitly 
negative  do  ^ot  pay  taxes  to  tne  state, 

Tne  Kange  of  Fiscal  iilternatives ! 

In  nis  dissenting  opinion  wltn  regard  to  tne  Rodriguez  Case, 
U»  S«  Supreme  Court  Justice  T/iurgood  Marsnall  nas  noted  tnat  tnere  are 
at  least  four  ways  in  wnlcn  die  Intordlstrict  wealtn  discrimination 
Innerent  in  r/je  present  property  tax  system  of  financing  education  could 
be  eliminated, ;  Centralized  educational  financing  Is  one  m^tnod, 

A  second  possibility  Is  tne  mucn  discussed  tneory  of  district 

power  oquiiliAdLlon  put  fcrtn  by  Profestcrs  Cw*jns,  Clune,  a^d 

Sugarman  In  ^'jzir  iie^inal  work  "Private  Vealtn  and  Public 

Education," ,  ,  . 

Uistrict  wealtn  r»*^pportioninent  is  yct  anot/)er  alternative 
wnlc/i  would  accompllsn  directly  essentially  w/iat  district  poi#er 
equalization  would  seek  to  do  artificially,  i.  •  . 
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A  fourtn  posi,lblllty  would  be  to  remove  c<:,tnmerclal ,  industrial, 
and  mineral  property  from  local  tax  rolls,  to  ft*\x  tnis  property 
on  «*  state -wldo  basl*j,  ai\d  to  return  t^ic  resulting  revenues  to 
tut!  local  districtii  In  a  tasnion  t.nat  would  comj.K»nsate  for 
remaining  variations  in  tiie  local  tax  babes,  ,  ,  , 

None  of  tneso  particular  alternatives  are  necessarily 
constitutionally  ciTWpelledj  ratner  tney  indicate  tne  brcadtn  of 
cnoice  wnlcn  romainji  to  tne  State  if  tne  present  interd is tr Let 
disparities  were  eliminated. 

In  New  York  State  tne  wealtniest  scnool  district  nas  a  little 
over  five  and  or»e  naif  times  ao  mucn  wealtn  hs  t/ie  average  scnool 
district.    By  lowring  tne  local  cost  srtare  factor  in  its  basic  aid 
formula  from  .51  to  abov'/t  .H  New  Yorik  could  promote  eqtialization 
witnout  z-esort  to  district  reorganlzaitlon  or  tne  ImfJosition  of  special 
taxes  on  f)top«^rty  witnin  wealtny  school  districts.     Tnis  would  be  an 
expensive  altotnative,  nowever*  since  tne  atate  would  nave  to  increase 
its  snare  of  local  sciool  expenditures  from  a  present  snare  of  Al.S  per 
cent  to  about        \icr  cent,  on  t/ie  average. 

It  scorns  probablw,  nowever,  tnat  tne  variation  in  per  pupil  wealt/i 
may  not  be  as  great  in  states  wltn  fewer  scnool  districts  and  tnat 
some  states  wltn  Idw  x/calt^-j  variability  or  a  nigner  level  of  state 
support  mignt  be  able  to  "save"  money  by  moving  to  a  more  equalized 
system  of  scnool  financing,     in  1969" 70,  for  example,  t^iere  were  tnree 
states  w^iicn  provided  more  tnan  70  per  cent  of  t>ne  financing  lor 
elementary  and  secondary  education  and'  a  total  of  l2  f.tates  wnicn  snared 
over  naif  of  tne  exjKsnse  of  providing  public  educationv    Several  states 
nave  fewer  tnan  50  scnool  districts  compared  to  over  700  scnool  districts 
for  tne  State  of  New  York. 

In  19^2  mere  were  103,579  scnovil  districts  in  tne  United  States, 
By  1957  tnis  figure  nad  been  reduced  to  50,/!i66  districts  and  by  1967  na<j' 
slumped  to  2l,7<2  districts.     In  1972  tnero  were  only  15* 7H0  scnool 
districts  in  tne  entire  United  States.    Tne  latter  figure  is  substantially 
loss  tAiin  tne  li,5l6  municipalities  in  existence  at  tnat  times 
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one  of  tne  simplest  metnods  of  acnieving  greater  equalization  wltnout 
a  large  Increase  In  i*tatc  cxi>cndlturcii  would  be  to  require  weal cny  sCfiool 
dlstricCb  to  mcr^'i  v;itrt  a<J  iacont  diyti  lets  tn.it  arc  Icbs  affluentf  In 
New  York  Stace  tnerc  arc  only  30  bcnool  districts  out  cf  a  total  of 
approximately  750  licnool  districts  wltn  negative  (zero)  aid  ratios. 
Many  of  tncse  scnool  districts  are  quite  small,  nave  relatively  few 
students,  and  could  reasonably  exj:)ect  to  support  a  rlcnor  and  more  varied 
curriculum  as  a  result  of  district  consolidation. 

Since  many  State  Departments  of  Education  nave  been  given  tne 
autnority  to  eitner  encouraf/,*  or  imjjel  incal  scnool  districts  to 
consolidate,  it  may  bo  possible  In  some  Instances     to  greatly  Improve 
tne  equality  of  educational  opportunity  by  adcnlnlstratlve  actions. 
If  a  state's  aid  formula  Is  basically  "power  equal izlng**  and  If  tne 
stiitt>  is  wilUtiji  vo  finance  naif  tne  cost  of  elementary  and  secondary 
edurvition,  only  tnosc  districts  witn  twice  tne  average  wealtn  per  pupil 
for  tne  state  a?»  a  wnole  will  need  to  merge  v/itn  less  affluent  districts 
to  eliminate  districts  wltn  negative  aid  ratios  and  acnleve  perfect 
equalization,  witnoot  resort  to  tne  imposition  of  special  taxes  on  tne 
porperty  of  wealtny  districts.     If  t-ie  state  is  only  willing  to  finance 
one-tnird  of  tne  cost  of  elementary  and  secondary  edu-cation,  all 
districts  witn  one  and  a  n»ill*  timey  as  mucn  wealtn  as  tne  average 
district  would  be  merger  candidates. 

In  nls  dissenting  opinion.  Justice  Marsnall  .suggests  tnat  it  tnignt 
be  possible  to  acnieve  equalization  by  removing  commercial,  industrial, 
and  mineral  projierty  from  local  tax  rolls,  nave  tne  state  tax  tAls 
pro|>erty  on  a  state«wide  basis,  and  return  tiie  resulting  revenues  to 
tne  local  districts  in  a  fasnlon  tnat  would  compensate  for  remaining 
variation?,  in  Lne  local  tax    bases,    V/nile  commercial,  industrial,  : 
and  mineral  projierty  does  seem  to  be  distributed  In  a  ratner  unequal 
fasnlon,  it  is  doubtful  wnetner  tair.  alternative,  by  Itself,  would  be 
sufficient  to  insure  perfect  equalization  in  most  states.    Many  of; tne 
more  affluent  scnool  districts  In  .\ev/  York  and  otner  states  are:  confined 
to  exclusive  neignbornoods  tnat  are  composed  primarily  of  very  wealtny 
estatesi     To  be  sure  tnat  tne  re.sidents  of  tnese  scnool  districts  pay  a 
fair  f^naie  of  tne  cost  of  providing  pnlil  ic  education ,  most  states  would 
probably  ,nave  to  tax  otner  kinds  of  proi>erty  l>esides  commercial.  Industrial 
and  mineral  prop<*i  ty. 
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one  solution  to  tnls  problem  would  be  for  cno  state  to  adopt  a  power 
equalizing  aid  formula  aivi  require  dliitricts  wltn  negative  aid  ratios 
to  raise  tn**  implied  bum  and  turn  tno  une)(pcndod  balance  over  to  tne 
state*    Tne  proolem  witii  power  equalization  in  its  purest  form  l&  tnat 
tne  residents  of  some:  w«jalt/iy  districts  would  nave  an  economic  incentive 
to  send  tnelr  cnildren  to  private  schools  and  only  support  public 
•sducation  In  a  minimum  sort  of  way,  If  at  all,     Tne  weal tn lest  scfiool 
district  in  New  YorK»  for  Instance,  nas  an  Implied  negative  aid  ratio 
equal  to  -l,<7,  •  if  power  equalization  were  fully  in  effect,  t/ils 
district  would  nave  to  pay  to  tiie  state  about  65  cents  of  every  dollar  ' 
rJ«ised  in  supjnrt  of  local  education.    A  system  of  private  sc/iools  witA 
partial  or  complete  tuition  waivers  for  cnildren  from  less  affluenV. 
families  would  probably  be  mucjT  cneaper  for  tne  residents  of  most  wealtny 
districts  man  a  public  scnool  system,  if  tne  private  system  enabled 
t.iom  Co  avoid  i>cnool  taxes  alcoget-ier, 

Wnlle  power  equalization,  in  Ics  most  general  and  purest  form, 
mlf,nt  lead  to  a  deterioration  In  botn  tne  amount  and  quality  of  public 
education  provided  in  some  scnool  districts ,  t/iere  Is  a  possibility 
tnat  tnls  defect  could  bo  overcome  in  a  manner  tiiat  is  reasonably 
consistent;  wlt/i  tne  equal izatioti  objective  by  simply  requiring  all 
scnool  districts  to  tax  thnir  property  at  a  minimum,  state  imposed  rate 
tnat  is  .ihout  equal  to  t/je  average  scnool  tax  rate  for  t/ie  state  as  a 
wnole<    Proceeds  waicn  are  eltnor  above  a  "foundation  level  of  scnool 
support*'  or  above  tntj  state  average  expenditure  per  pupil  would  be 
returned  to  tne  state. 

Tnib  inetnod  of  (irappllnfi  wltn  ti^R  problem  of  scnool  districts 
wltn  ne^;atlvo  aid ;  rat ios  .0J4.Ji  an  adyantage  of  providing  a  strong  fiscal 
incentive  for  maintain ir^g  public  scnools,    T^iose  districts  wltn  relatively 
few  cnildren  enrolled  in  public  scnools  would  still  nave  to  pay  a 
minimum  scnool  tax  re^jardloss  of  tne  number  of  students  enrolled  in 
public  scnools,    Kor  oacn  cnild  enrolled  in  non-public  scnools,  t/ie 
district  would,  in  effect,  be  losing  a  financial  sum  equal  to  tfie 
foundation  level  of  support  for  tnat  cnildi  tn Is,  of  course,  could  be  a 
ratner  substantial  sum  If  tile  foLiridattotJ  level  of  support  equalled  t/ie 
average  exixinditure  per  pupil  for  tne  state  as  u  wnole,  wnlcn  in  New  York 
State  nnv  ^ino'jnts  to  about  $lt300  {>er  weig<ited  pupil* 
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Tne  Idea  of  a  !?lnlmun:i  iJtace  Imposed  scnool  tax  rate  Is  not  new. 
In  tne  State  of  Utan  local  scnool  dliJtrlctJi  wnosc  mandated  nilllage 
retuniii  more  tnan  tne  amount  tieceu.jary  for  tne  basic  foundation  program 
are  required  to  give  t.ifj  excess  to  tne  unate  to  be  distributed  to  poorer 
dlotrlcts, 

Tne  range  of  basic  alternatives  tnat  are  available  to  state»n  and 
tne  many  comb inatloiiu  of  aid  levels,  ucnool  district  reorganization, 
and  minimum  taxation ; tnat  mignt  be  employed  to  acnlovo  equalization 
strongly  sugg'fyts  tnat  most  states  could  do  a  bettor  job  of  promoting 
equality  wltntnit  sizable  increaiies  in  state  budgets,  massive  reorganization 
of  locil  bcnool  districts  or  a  major*  abrogation  of  existing  systems  of 
financr.ng  public  education, 

lyyuefi  to  be  Addressed  in  Future  Court  Uoclslonu 

Tne  present  aid  law  In  tne  State  of  New  Jersey  nas  an  objective 

of  establlsning  a  basic  foundation  program  of  $''400  per  pupil  wnen  fully 

funded.    In  partially  up.iolding  Judge  Botter'y  decision,  tne  State 

Supreme  Court  of  New  Jersey  na«  ,ieldi  ' 

We  sec  no  basi?j  for  a  finding  tnat  tne  1070  act  even  if 
fully  funded,  satsified  constitutional  obligations  of. tne  State.  .  .  . 

Tne  state  must  define  in  some  dlscornable  way  educational 
o'Jl Igationj;  and  must  compel  local  jjcnool  districts  to  raise  tne 
money  necessary  to  provide  tnat  opportunity.  ... 

It  is  doubted  tnat  a  tnorougn  and  efficient  systein  of  scnools 
required  by  tne  1575  ameudiront  can  realistically  be  met  by  ^ 
reliance  on  local  taxation.  ,  ,  , 

Altnougn  v;e  nave  dealt  witn  tne  constitutional  problem  In  i 
terms  of  dollar  input  \ycr  puy-ili  we  snould  not  be  understood  to 
meati  tnat  tne  State  may  not  reV;ot;nize  differences  in  area  costs, 
or  a  tieed  for  additional  dollar  input  Co  equip  classes  of  ! 
dlsndvantar/»d  cnildren  for  tne  education  opportunities.     Nor  do 
:   we  say  tnat  If  tne  :itate  assuires  tne  cost  of  providing  tne 
conscitutionally  mandated  o:!ucation  it  may  not  autnorize  local 
governments  to  go  furtner  and  to  tax  to  tnat  furtner  end,  •  ' 

provided  tnat  suen  autnorization  does  not  become  a  device  for 
diluting  tne  State's  mandated  responsibility,  / 
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From  tne  foregolnt:  (iiiicujislon  It  Is  clear  tnat  one  of •  tne  key 
qucstlonii  yet  to  toe  reyolved       tne  controveryy  concernlrtg  equality  of 
educational  opportunity  in  tne  question,  wnat  Ui  an  adequate  level  of 
scnool  financing,    T.ie  old  faisnionod  answer  to  tixi'J  question  lu  tnat 
tne  state  s.iould  eltner  provide  or  Insure  a  level  of  support  tnat  can 
be  considered  mlnltmimly  adequate.    Writing  in  W  late  X950's  Paul  Hort 
defined  equality  of  opportunity  ay  follows j 

Equality  of  educational  opportunity  Is  a  principle  tnat  is 
fundamental  In  American  education  -  a  principle  based  upon  tne 
assumption  tnat  our  democracy  Is  besJt  served  by  extending  to  all 
cnlldren  an  equal  minimum  opportunity  to  attend  sc/iools  adequate 
for  tne  acnlevcment  of  self-realization,  economic  efficiency,  civil 
efficiency  and  efficiency  In  /luman  relaclonsnips . 

Equality  of  educational  opportunity  meanii  not  an  Identical 
education  for  all  cnlldren,  but  tne  provision  by  state  and  local 
means  of  at  least  certain  minimum  essentlaXa  of  financial  supports 
Tne  accjjptance  of  education  as  a  function  of  die  state  and  tne 
Insistence  tnat.  In  t/ie  main,  certain  minimum  educational  standards 
are  tne  concern  of  all  tne  people  In  tne  -jtato  ratner  tnan  tnat  of 
certain  minorities  make  it  Incumbent  upon  tne  state  to  provide  tne 
niao,-ilnery  tnrougn  wnlcn  tne  principle  may  be  ^»ffectively  realized, 
Tne  classical  statement  of  tne  Implications  of  tne  principle  of 
equality  of  educational  opportunity,  as  glwyn  by  t/ie  Educational 
Finance  Inquiry  Commission  In  1923,  recognized  tne  obligation  of 
t/ie  state  to  require  at  least  minimum  scnoollng  for  all  tne  children, 
to  place  tne  support  of  trtls  minimum  scnoollng  squarely  on  t«ie 
resources  of  tne  state,  and  to  make  supervision  an  Important 
element  In  tne  state's  program.^ 


Tne  motivation  and  tnrust  of  recent  court  cases  would  appear  to  go 
beyond  tne  objective  of  "minimum  adequacy,"  nowever.  In  his  dissenting 
opinion  in  tne  Kodrigtiez  Case,  Associate  Justice  Marshall  noted:  I 

Autnorlties  concerned  with  educational  quality  no  doubt  disagree 
as  to  tne  significance  of  variations  in  per  pupil  spending.  Indeed, 
conflicting  export  testimony  was  presented  to  tne  District  Court 
In  tnls  case  concerning  tne  effect  of  spending  variations  on 
educational  acnlovement.    We  sit,  nowever,  not  to  resolve  disputes 
over  educational  tneory  but  to  enforce  our  Constitution.     It  is  an 
Inescapable  fact  tnat  If  one  district  nas  more  funds  available  per 
pupil  man  anotner  district,  the  former  will  nave  greater  cnolce 
In  educational  planning  tnan  will  tne  latter.     In  tnls  regard,  I 
believe  tne  question  of  discrimination  In  educational  quality  must 
be  an  objective  one  tnat  looks  to  wnat  tne  st^^te  provides  Its  children 
not  to  what  tne  cnlldren  are  able  to  do  with  wnat  tncy  receive.  .  .  . 

U    F.  K.  Mort.  W.  C.  Reusser,  and  J.  W.  Polley.     Public  School  Finance. 
Mc<;raw  Hill,  I960. 
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Iniii  Court  nan  n*>v'«>r  mi^jccsted  mar  because  wome  "adequate** 
level  of  benefits,  is  provided  to  all,  discrimination  In  tne  provlblon 
,ot  servlcei;  Is  rn^iretore  cons t i tut: ionally  excu-iiible,    l.ie  equal 
protection  clause  Is  not  addressed  co  rne  minimal  ^iufflclency  but 
r.atner  to  tne  unjustifiable  ine?<^ttalitie.s  of  state  action.  It 
wandatci  notnin^s  U-sh  tnan  xmhi  "all  persons  similarly  ctrcum«jtanced 
snail  be  created  alike," 

tven  If  cne  equal  protection  clause  encompassed  some  theory 
of  constitutional  adequacy,  discrimination  in  t^ie  provision  of 
cducar.ional  opportunity  would  certainly  be  a  poor  candidate  for 
its  w'.pp  Meat  ion.     Neitner  tne  majority  nor  appel  lants  Informs  us 
now  judicially  manaf/jable  standards  are  to  be  <le rived  for  determining 
now  mucn  education  is  "enoucn"  to  excuse  constitutional 
discrimination.   •  •  • 

Indeed,  tiic  majority's  apjx^rent  reliance  upon  tne  adequacy  of 
tne  educational  opportunity  assured  by  tne  Texa.s  Nlnlmum  Foundation 
Sc/ipol  I^ro^ram  seems  fundamentally  Inconsistent  wltn  Its  own 
recognition  tnat  educational  autnoritles  are  unable  to  agree  upon 
wnat  makes  foi*  educational  quality,  u 

If,  as  rne  majority  stresses,  sucn  aut/iorlties  are  uncertain 
as  to  tne  impact  of  varj,.->us  levels  of  funding  on  educational  qiiallty, 
1  fail  to  see  v/nere  It  finds  tne  expertise  to  devlne  t/iat  tne 
[Kirticular  levels  of  fundin^i  provided  by  tne  program  assure  an  ' 
adequate  educational  opportunity  mucii  less  an  education  substantially 
equivalync  in  quality  to  tnat  wnlcn  a  nlg^ier  level  of  funding  mlpuit 
provide,   .  ,  ,  .  «  c 

In  my  view,  tnen.  It  Is  Inequality  -  not  some  notion  of  gross 
madequaey  -  of  educational  ^opportunity  tnat  raises  a  question  of 
denial  or  equal  protection  of  tne  lawji,     I  find  any  otner  approacn 
to  tne  liisue  unintelligible  and  witiiout  directing  principle,  Here 
appellees  nave  made  a  substantial  s.iowlng  of  wide  variations  In 
educational  funding  and  tne  resulting  educational  opportunity  afforded 
to  tne  scnool  cnildrpn  of  Texas,     Tnis  discrimination  Is,  In  large 
measure,  attributable  to  significant  disparitljes  in  t^e  taxable 
wealtn  of  local  Texas  scnool    districts.     T/ils  is  a  sufficient 
S4iowin6  to  raise  a  substantial  quelitlon  of  d iiicr Imlnatory  state 
action  in  i^lclation  of  tne  equal  protection  clause. 


If  Marsnairs  view  Is  accepted,  states  snould  adopt  aid  formulas 
and/or  corapenf.ntlng  systems  for  redistributing  local  property  taxes 
wrtlcn  are  basically  power  eqtializing,  at  least  up  to  a  level  of 
expenditure  wnic/i  is  approximately  equal  to  the  average  expenditure 
per  "weignted  pupil"  for  tiie  state  as  a  wnole.    Power  equalization 
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need  riot  pi-eclude  tne  possibility  of  "eKtra  welgnt"  for  some  classes  of 
pupils  If  It  can  be  snown  tnat  It  Is  more  costly  to  provide  equal 
educational  opjiortunity  for  nlgn  «ic/io«l  ^itudents,  children  In  sparsely 
populated  scnool  districts,  cnlldren  wlt/»  n»ental  or  ptiyslcal  nandlcaps, 
and  cnlldren  tnat  In  ot/ier  wayy  inay  be  more  difficult  «nd  costly  to 


Tnere  la  some  doubt,  .lowever,  as  to  wnetner  power  equalization 
snould  be  carried  to  Uie  point  wiere  It  provides  aid  and  encourageincnt 
for  "above  average"  expenditures  tnat  arc  not  related  to  t/ie  Increased 
cost  of  educating  particular  croups  since  tnat  mift<nt  nave  tne 
paradoxical  effect  of  nelplnft  to  promote  Inequality  of  educational 
opportunity  by  making  It  easier  for  middle  Income  scnool  districts 
tnat  value  erJucatlon  nl/^nly  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  money  on  tnelr 
scnool  systems.    Many  surburban  communities  wlt/i  residents  t/iat  are 
primarily  college  graduates  nave  relatively  little  property  per  pupil 
but  may  enjoy  per  capita  Incomes  wnlai  are  far  nlgner  tnan  tne  Incoines 
of  (lersons  in  rural  scnool  districts  wltn  considerable  amounts  of 
undeveloped  land.     If  tnat  Is  tne  case  a  nlgn  tax  rate  mlgnc  not  be 
nearly  so  burdensorao^  for  tnem  as  for  rural  sc/iool  districts* 


It  snould  also  be  empnaslzed  tnat  a  large  amount  of  taxable 
property  does  not  necesjiarlly  connote  a  willingness  to  spend  wore  on 
educatloni 

James  H«  Krenck,  writing  In  "Central  Ideas,*  a  montnly 
publication  of  tne  central  Scnool  boards  Committee  for  iiducatlonaX 
Researcn  of  t.io  New  York  State  Scnool  Boards  Association,  Inc,  ; 
describes  a  study  wnlc**^  attemjited  to  ivimulate  wnat  wlgnt  occur 
If  financing  equalising  became  a  reality  and  scnool  districts, 
possessed,  in  effect,  equal  financial  resources, 

1,    Courts  in  Pennsylvania,  Micnigan  and  tne  District  <jX  Columbia  nave 
ruled  tnat  states  nave  an  obligation  to  provide  public  education  for 
nandlcapj«d  and  emotionally  disturbed  cntldten  even  If  t^ie  cost  |»er 
pupil  is  more.     In  tne  last  year,  22  casei;  in  16  states  were  filed  or 
conipleted  on  tne  rUint  to  education  for  naufid  I  capped  cnlldren.     In  at 
least  four  more  stacefi,  cases  are  being  prepared.    See,  Albert  L«  Kraus, 
**i^ubl  ic  education  for  Handicapped  Seen  Tnreatening  to  £rode  State-Local 
Surplus,"  Tne  pally  bond  Buyer.  January  29,  1973,  pp.  I  and  l3« 
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Tne  study  fonk  dar^  over  ;i  *  lv<*  year  period  Jind  attem|it#«l  to 
dfitcinilr)^  Wiiiji.ner  jnuir  s^nortl  dli»trlcts  in  New  Vork  State 
exi.trjrn..ncltifi  a  sl/.atjW»  incrf?as*;  in  w<f.»U.T  In  t/ic  forro  of  a  rise 
In         value  of  uieii  taxable  pro|R?rty  would  employ  t-ie  additional 
rei>o«jrfX*ii  to  iiiciease  me  levol  of  '^iityndinci  tor  ffducatlonal 
service*,.  ... 

"Tne  data  from  t^ie  *<imple  «*now  t-iat  (poor  scuiool  districts) 
are  /loldlnc  t.ielr  own*    Tiie  mean  jierccntaf^e  of  lncrea**o  In 
approved  oin-'ratine  I'x^jenditurev  for  Uie  2^»dlstilct  !»atiiple 
I:*  42. A5,  wnile  tm?  nKN*n  percent-^ge  of  Increaw?  for  all  major 
ucnooX  districts  Is  43.72,  ... 

*•  Tills  study  clearly  refuicMj  t/ie  ajjsumjitlon  tnvit  a  sizable 
Inert-af,*?  U\  a  poor  scnooH  distrlct'4*  ability  to  siiond  will  directly 
roMilr  In  .nlfiaor  p<;r  nupil  f»X|nMidliure,s  and  an  Improved 
cjducrttlonal  program."^ 


T/ie  unwllllnij^if»5S  of  sorre  property  rlc*^  districts  to  spend  money 
on  education  Is  (uu  doiaibt  one  of  t/ie  re*is;;'ais  way  A6  of  t^ie  50  states  rt<ive 
defined  a  minimnm  program  w/iicii  local  scnool  districts  mtjst  provide. 
It  is  al«,o  a  reason  for  «iutjf^ej.tln&  tnar.  power  oqualizatlori  linould  not 
lie  recardud  as  an  end  In  Itself  but  ^'i  a  ra<;anii  lor  ♦.•ncoutagine  poorer 
sc/iool  districts  to  rai^n  t/ielr  expenditure  level  closer  to  t/ie  state 
average,     lo  Insure  tnat  tnls  Is  tne  case  it  mlgnt  lie  iiecessary  to 
stipulate  tXMiX.  poor  scnool  districts  w/ilco  receive  a  larjiO  amount  of 
additional  state  aid  s/iould  not  be  allowed  to  cut  local  taxes  unles!; 
t/ielr  expi,-nditures  are  equal  to,  say,  not  less  tnan  ten  iier  cent  of  lAe 
median  expenditure  p^jr  pupil  f(or  all  sc/iool  districts  In  tne  state. 
l*owet  equalization,  w/iere  educational  costs  are  presumed  to  be  the  «a»e, 
would  t/ien  be  contributing  to  t/ie  ni^aer  order  objective  of  expend  it  ut« 
equalization. 

In  t/ie  majority  opinion  w/ilcfl  way  rendered  by  t.ie  U.  S.  Supremo 
Court  In  t/ie  Hodrifiuez  Case  it  was  noted,  **T/iia  Is  not  t.ie  place  to 
welfi/i  t.ne  argunK-nts  for  and  against  "district  power  equiil  izing, '  beyond 
noting  toat  cominentators  are  In  disagreement  as  to  w/ietjier  it  Is  feasible* 
Aow  it  would  work,  and  indeed  ^iietner  it  would  violate  t/ie  equal 
protection  theory  underlying  appellees'  case." 

n     Jonn  J.  W I  riders,  "Would  i^oor  Sdiool  Districts  Spend  More  If  Funds 
Here  Made  Mvailable';-  Tne  Pally  bond  Puver.  h*iy  I?,  1972,  pp.  1  **nd  i 
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W.ille  t/»ero  Iti  uncertainty  as  to  wnei-ier  t*ie  courts  will  ever 
endorii<?  tne  concept  of  i.>oi/er  *?qijallzation  In  Its  pureiit  form*  It  dots 

t*ie  adviintiigf?  of  providing  *in  objective  staiKjard  wltn  w.ilc.i  to 

«*ppriiif»c  ft.vJturrN  of  existing;  ai4  vnicA  aro  olgjjly  susjw'ct  liflng 

dlscrlroiJWJtory  a:Kl  not  promollne  ^*quaUiy  of  f»ducatlonal  opportunity. 

in  tn^  near  future  ino  New  Jers^oy  Suprf»me  Court  will  near  arguments 

as  to  w.ictner  irtoneys  appropriated  by  tne  Legislature  to  provide  *nilnlinuni 

support  «ld"  to  all  school  dlt.trlctii  and  to  "savfi  ftarmles!*"  aid  wnlcn 

was  received  prior  t<i  to*»  1970  act.  snould  not  tie  dltitrlbutod  to  i^cnool 

dl«»r.rlctii  on  terms  otner  tnan  toe  legl ti tared  ones, ^    Ot.ier  features  of 

exiiitinc  aid  l«wfi  arc  equally  !ius|icct«^    A  study  by  toe  New  York 

Education  t)e|>art«eni  r.as  coticliided  toat  j 

Successive  amendnicrits  and  revliiloni*  of  toe  Uleffjndorf 
Formula  r«»lated  to  too  size  correction  nave  i.erlously  comprowltied 
toe  t>a'.lc  concept  of  tolii  oquall?.ed,  cost-Siiarlng  procram.  4  •  * 

Tne  t.ize  correction  In  toe  formula  for  t/ie  distribution  of 
oiieratlng  cX|i»Mn>e«j  aid  oas  little  relatlonartlp  to  co?it  differentials 
In  scoool  du.tricts  in  New  Vork  State,  arii.lnf*  out  of  local  i;oclal 
atid  frconoraic  conditions,  except:  po;.sUily  In  tne  very  J  arrest 
districts  ! 


Suppose  t<iat  t*ie  court4>  In  one  or  more  states  were  to  decide  toat 
aid  distributed  in  t/ie  form  of  *'flat  (irant**  aid  to  all  districts* 
recardles^s  of  local  weal  to.  Is  not  suf  f  Icleiittly  equalizing  unless  It 
lb  sufllcient  to  c:over  toe  full  coiit  of  the  ^tate^'o  baiilc  foundation 
pro(<r«iin.    Jx^t  us  furtocr  ass^ufw*  toat  t.ic  courts  will  require  toe  £itate 
leel  stature  and /or  ^e  itate  education  dejiartment  to  redistribute 
lesser  amounts  of  aid  in  a  manner  toat  Is  more  nearly  .Consistent  wlto 
power  equallzat loot    W^.iat  would  N**  toe  conse^iuencesV 

1.  Jois  would  succ^f-t  toat  future  court  decisions  may  t>e  muco  more  : 
concem'^d  wito  t,je  nitty,  erUty  specifics  of  now  aid  Is  distributed 
toan  wito  toe  firand  and  glorious  ISMues*  as  to  woei^ier  edtjcatlon  Is  a  ^ 
fundamental  numan  rigot  and  w.iet.-jer  tivs  over-all  systfm  of  state  ?/Upj)ort 
for  education  can  be  considered  constitutional. 

2.  one  feature  of  tne  New  York  law  wnlcn  appears  to  be  ^ilgoly  discriminatory 
Is  a  constraint  wolcn  restricts  tne  anwunc  of  state  aid  to  not  more  tnaii 

90  |ier  ceiit  of  itpj>roved  o;H»ratirvg  expenditures.    Only  a  very  few  scnool 
districts  are  affected  by  tnls  constraint, but  Licy  oappen  to  be  toe- 
poorest  ill  t-.ie  state, 

3..  ""A  :  Suimwiiy  Keport  on  An  Analysis  of  New  York  State  Scnool  Aid 
Correction,"  Ine  University  of  Uii*  i>tare  of  Nfjw  York,  1/ie  Stare  tducatlon 
Uet»artnv<T.r.  uocomt>or*  1966.  p, 
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A  lr.*i*i  of  flat  granr  aid  would  force  m^ny  sonool  dl*»trlctJ>  to 
lncre«Ai*e  proj^erty  taxei*  and  In  sonw  cas«s  by  fairly  subsitantial  amounts • 
In  several  ««tatcs,  wnert*  tne  tnarden  on  local  projiorty  l*i  now  considered 
exccsblve  or  Is  unfairly  admlnl.sirarf*d/ t/ilt.  mlftnt  be  sufficient  to 
precipitate  a  financial  crislt.  wnlc*i  would  lead  t/ie  leglsilature  to  raise 
otncr  taxes  lii  order  to  fvjnd  most  of  tnc  staters  basic  foundation  progr^tti. 
hlckrod  and  nls  colleagues ;  at  Illinois  State  Universiny  ^ave  noted  tnat 
a  -rapid  snlft  to  more  state  aid  may  be  c.auj.*?d,  rwt  by  any  groat  desire 
to  acii^ve  cquril  oduc^uional  opportunity,  w^ieUier  court  mandated  or  not-, 
but  by  t/if  dcsii-c  of  muci  of  t.ie  electorate  to  move  some  of  tne  tax 
burden  from  tn**  local  proj»erty  tax  to  tnv  state  uales  tax  and  tne  state 
Income  tax.     fno  judicial  denuind  for  equal  educational  t)pj)orv:unlty  may 
simply  provide  une  ei^cajx*  valve  for  a  pro}»erty  tax  pre^isure  tnat  nas 
Iwen  building*  up  for  soine  time,"^ 

Karmets,  .^onK.•ow^le^^ ,  older  i»erson?i  and  businessmen  t/iat  nave 
acctiirulated  Mf^nificanr.  amounts  of  real  property  are  politically 
Important  fttoups  tnat  inlf^nt  reasonably  exjiect  to  benefit  from  a  major 
snill  of  scnoo)  fiiiariclii/;  from  local  proix?rty  taxes  to  sales  and  InconifJ 
taxe«;« 

If    sev<'f  al  of  cur  moix?  liidusti  lal  Izod  states  were  to  assume?  most 
of  tne  responf.ibllity  for  financing  education,  eltner  as  a  result  of 
court  decision?*  or  as  ;*  if?sult  of  rnf*  unpopularity  of  local  property 
taxes,  tnat  irignt  l»e  sufficient  to  force  all  industrial  states  tnat 
wisnod  to  renuiin  comj>etltlve  to  do  tne  sam<?,     Kor  tnere  nas  already 
been  a  ranner  marked  snlft  of  indu^itrial  activity  in  tne  post  Woild  War  ll 
jKfrlod  from  iA*^  Nortnoai.t  and  Midwest,  wnere  '^cnools  are  financed  to  a 
larijo  extent  from  local  |iroi)prty  taxen^  to  tAe  Soutn,  i/nere  miicn  of  tna 
fifluincinc  for  ;>iiblic  edtjcation  Is  from  state  sources  and  local  iicnool 
taxes  are  relatively  small, 

U    u«  rtlan  hickrod  and  ot.ners ,  "Oef Ini t Ion,  Measurement,  and  AppUcation 
of  tne  Concept  of  tqualizarion  In  Scnool  Klnance,"  U,  S.  Office  of 
tducation,  U\  004  112,  tld  060544. 


WltA  mucA  of  our  industry  quite  mobile  and  fiiCclnft  Increatln^ 
competition  from  «*br,'oad«  an  economic  climate  may  ^avc  been  created 
In  wnlcn  tiie  decision  of  tAe  New  Jersey  Supreme  Court  ml&nr  be  a 
sufficient  catalyst  to  bring  about  a  mucn  broader  (revolution  In  school 
finance  comparable  to  tne  changes  Wtilc4i  tnc  U.  S.  Suprewc  Court 
refuted  to  lrajx>se  In  tne  Kodriguez  Case*    Tnls,  In  any  event,  l3  an 
aspect  of  t^e  concern  for  equality  of  educational  opportunity  wnlc«i 
our  Municipal  Finance  Study  Group  at  SUNYA  Is  now  In  t/ie  process  of 
examining* 
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LAUREL  CITY  SCHOOLS 

TOO  *f*CON  STREET 
W    O.  BOX  880 
L^urtEL.  MlSStSStPPl  39440 


May  1973 

Honorable  Janes  0*  Lastlarid 
United  States  Senate 
^ashin£;tona  C* 

Dear  Senator  Cast land: 

Our  school  district  is  operatiiig  under  a  Ted^jral  court  r.andate,  and 
the  iinancial  dilerma  we  face  as  a  result  of  reduction  in  funds  to 
operate  essential  instructional  services  is  serious  and  staggering. 
I  earnestly  d4>;)edl  to  yuur  sense  of  justice  and  fair  play  to  restore 
and  stcibili;:e  federal  funds  tUai  Mississippi  schools  have  heen  re- 
ceiving since  19&S,    I  solicit  your  interest  and  active  support  in 
getting  involved  in  writing  a  continuing  resolution  to  help  us  make 
the  transition  urider  new  legislation  which  will  be  passed  after  July  1, 
1973.    In  the  resolution,  please  incorporate  the  following  components: 

1.  Set  poverty  level  at  $**,000  per  family. 

2.  The  Title  I  allocation  should  provide  3300  per  eligible 
child  to  be  distributed  first  before  other  programs  are 
funded. 

3.  7Ue  resolution  should  provide  that  no  state  should  receive 
less  than  it  received  under  the  1972  appropriation  which  is 
the  level  of  funding  for  1973  under  the  continuing  resolution. 

u«  The  resolution  should  be  sure  to  provide  for  (1)  impacted 
:;  aid  funds,  (2)  Title  I  LSEA  as  outlified  above,  (3)  ESEA 

Title  V,  parts  A  and  C,  at  sane  level  as  1972,  and  (W)  voca-  ; 

tional  education  funds  at  level  of  1972  at  least,  but  an 
;   increase  if  at  all  possible. 

The  great  concern  now  is  to  initiate  immediate  action  on  a  continuing 
resolution  as  a  stopgap  and  emergency  measure.    It  is  assumed  that, 
after  this  is  done,  a  conpronise  bill  will  be  worked  out  on  putting 
together  the  best  elements  of  the  Quie  3ill,  the  Better  School  Acts 
of  1973  and  Perkins  3ill  H.  R.  #69.    At  the  moment,  we  need  emergency 
action  to  extend  ESEA  to  give  tine  to  work  out  these  other  problems. 
It  is  not  an  understatement  to  say  that  school  finance  is  the  greatest 
|)roblem  school  superintendents  in  this  area  face  in  planning  for  the 
1973-71*  school  session. 

I  thank  you  for  any  assistance  that  you  can  provide. 

j^MTis^vtv&Ly  your^4*^ 


r3rf:gdn 


r.ranlc'ij .  Warnock 
Superintendent 
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Senator  Claibomr  Pell 
Senate  Office  {)  ,*1din€ 
Rooo  525 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Pell« 

It  is  a  pleatvire  to  eicpand  my  views  on  Tltlft  1  and  III  of  the 
ESEA  for  you.    Vhat  followa  are  first,  broad  overall  concerna  and 
then,  nxire  specific  concerns  with  Titles  I  and  III  ESEA. 

Basically  the  fact  that  both  programs  deal  specifically  with 
%#rltten  objectives  and  evaluation  insures  proper  utilisation  of  funda. 
Categorical  aid  with  its  built  in  aafeeuarda  prevents  miles  froa 
beir^  utilited  in  all  but  the  appropriate  mr»n»    IMa  then  peinta  to 
a  distinct  advantage  over  general  aid  Mh&r%  isoncy  la  spread,  thereby 
decreasing  any  obwrvabte  effect  on  programs.    Additionally  with  sped* 
fic  proposals  written  and  needing  approval  insurea  that  progrsM  are 
thought  out  and  planned  rather  than  being  operated  intuitively, 

Belative  to  the  Quie  bill  nentioned  In       first  letter  (May 
1973)  C7  major  concern  wmld  be  that  it  would  dictate  the  •pacific  pro* 
rrans  (reading  and  arithMtlri)  in  all  but  large  aehool  diatriets.  Ua* 
ing  Rhode  Island  as  an  emu^le  this  is  what  could  happen  based  on  cur- 
rent spending  levelst   Vest  Vsj>flck*s  ratably  reduced  grant  under 
Title  I  for  FY  1973       •69*631.    TWenty.nlne  coHunlties  had  leaa. 
^e  non  directed  l^JI  for  Vest  Waivick  would  fl»aii  |10,4(4li,    Jti^  10  not 
enough  to  hire  ona  profeasional  who  has  significant  experienca  and  an 
advanced  dc^e.    About  seventy*five  per  cent  of  Rhode  Island's  school 
districts  would  be  in  this  same  position  relative  to  "other**  programs. 
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As  previously  stated  in  my  first  letter  the  concept  of  «ettln<?  the 
money  to  w^ere  it  is  needed  is  fine.    Tt\t  %fhere,  however,  ahould  include 
areas  of  deprivation  as  well  as  localities.    7ht  problem  of  stating  the 
areas  are  two  (ie,  reading  and  arithmetic)  inpliet  a  degree  of  inport  to 
the  two  areas.    I  do  not  quibble  with  their  iqportance,  but  isvue  is 
taken  with  areas  that  could  lose  visibility  due  to  the  identification  of 
then  as  need  areas.    Vhat  seems  to  happen  in  education  is  that  indivi* 
duals  concentrate  concerns  on  specific  areas  so  that  descriptions  of 
educatisnal  needs  taXe  the  fcrm  >of  the  blind  men  from  India  describing 
the  elephant.    Education  aust  be  invol%*ed  with  the  total  individual 
(educators  have  "talked*'  this  line  for  sCMne  years).    Vhen  an  area  of  con* 
cem  has  visibility  through  funding  and  clearly  defined  goals  it  is  less 
likely  to  be  ignored  by  an  LEA  or  state  departnwnt.    Ttie  school's  concern 
for  mental  health  has  been  a  victim  of  this  in  too  many  coninunities.  It 
is  fairly  evident  that  all  the  cognitive  skills  in  the  world  without  men- 
tal health  produces  a  "cripple*".    It.is  area  ts  well  as  others  could  be 
lost  with  the  thrust  of  the  Quie  Dill  unless  other  programs  were  developed. 

A  way  of  sunmlng  this  portion  would  be  to  state  that  my  major  concem 
is  that  educational  problems  and  federal  involvement  should  keep  educa- 
tional goals  in  perspective. 

Vhat  now  follows  are  specific  views  on  Title  I  and  III  ESEA.  Viost 
of  what  is  contained  here  is  due  to  personal  experiences  within  the  state 
of  FUsode  Island  and  reading. 

Title  I  F^EA  1 

1.  Before  we  can  really  get  started  meeting  the  needs  of  edu- 
cationally disadvantaged  children  full  funding  is  necessary. 

2.  Success  with  Title  I  programs  have  been  proven  (at  least  in 
phfv»e  Island).    Vc  should  now  be  concemed  about  all  dis- 
advartaged  rather  than  with  the  selection  of  "target  area" 
schools.    Needed  is  legislation  with  a  workable  definition 
of  the  educationally  disadvantaged  child,  then  with  full 
flinding,  »ervicing  them  regardless  of  his  school.    To  me, 
the  current  prioress  seems  to  discriminate  against  those 
who  are  not  in  target  area  schools. 

J»    It  would  make  sense  if  an  tEA  knew  one  year  in  advance 
what  their  appropriation  would  be.    Quality  of  programs 
could  then  be  enhanced  with  additional  planning. 

^.    Related  to  item  #J  would  be  incorporating  three  year  grtjvits 
into  legislation,  the  additional  benefit  would  be  the  ease 
for  bu/lding  in  longitudinal  studies. 

Title  III  ESEA 

Basically  the  concept  of  the  act  is  fine.    There  is  need  and 
room  for  such  a  program  in  education.    Viy  major  concern  here  is 
that  when  Title  V  NDEA  phased  out  supposedly  counseling  and 
guidance  services  received  a  piece  of  the  "pie".    What  has  hap- 
pened does  not  bear  this  out.    First,  there  has  b^en  a  disappear-  : 
ance  of  state    sviper'/isory    people  in  this  are?^    Secondly,  there 
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hA8  b«cn,  from  aqt  point  of  rimt,  •  decrcsM  In  fedcr&l  fmdlnc 
to  ■■•ist  in  ii^roTinc  wrrices  in  thii  area, 

Vhat  haa  happened  to  couRMlini;  and  guidanca  acrvleea  mieht  bt 
due  to  the  loaa  of  viaibiXitjr  witliin  the  act.    If  theee  eenrlcaa 
were  to  stay  within  the  T&Ue  111  uribrella  aoaa  effort  ahould  be 
oadc  to  IncrcAae  **TiaibiXity''  not  only  in  teraa  of  LEA  procrana 
but  also  relative  to  state  department  leadership  poaitiona. 

1^  concern  is  partly  a  Tested  one  since  this  ia      specific  field. 
1  do  however  feel  that  beyond  a  professional  short  chancinct  atudenta  in 
nany  schools  are  in  the  aaoe  position  due  to  Isck  of  funds,  staff,  and 
leadership  on  both  local  and  state  levels.    Itiis  effects  services  they 
should  receive. 

In  closing  I  thank  you  for  this  opportunity.    Best  wishes  and  food 
health  to  you.    Your  perfonnanca  as  s  senstor  has  been  for  nie,  one  which 
places  our  state  in  a  happy  position  where  both  senators  not  only  are 
influential  but  utilize  their  ^sitions. 


Sin^Mly, 


^ard  L.  Hiceina 
Director  of  Ouidanee  ft 
School  Feycholoeist 
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June  19,  1973 


Senator  Claiborne  Pell,  Chairman 
Subcommittee  on  HJucation 
Senate  Office  Building 
Washington,  I).  C. 

Dear  Claiborne: 

1  am  writing  yon,  with  much  concern,  relative  to  the  funding  of 
Title  1  of  the  tJementary  and  Secondary  Kducation  Act.     My  concern 
results  from  the  fact  that  the  HSEA  iejiislation  expires  on  June  30, 
1973,  and  at  this  point,  it  appears  that  the  legislation  will  be 
continued  during  1974  on  the  basis  of  an  automatic  one-year 
statutory  extension. 

Under  existing  legislation,  the  counts  of  eligible  children  would 
he  taken  from  the  1970  census  data  as  opposed  to  the  1960  census 
data.     Attached  you  will  find  a  chart  which  reflects,  for  each 
county  in  South  Carolina:     (1)  the  present  funding  level  of 
Title  J  based  on  1960  census  data;   (2)  the  estimate  of  1974  fundinp 
under  a  continuing  resolution  using  1970  census  data;   (3)  the 
amount  of  funding  change  that  would  result.     A  review  of  this  chart 
will  clearly  substantiate  my  concern  for  the  1974  Title  I  fundinc 
situation  for  South  Carolina.     It  is  my  understanding  that  a  number 
of  other  states  would  b^  similarly  affected  unless  some  remedial 
action  IS  taken. 

I  submit  these  facts  for  your  careful  consideration,  and  I  urge  your 
support  for  a  bill  which  would  provide  South  Carolina  and  other  states 
with  a  Title  I  funding  level  commensurate  with  that  received  in 
previous  years.     In  the  alternative,  II  urge  you  to  support  a 
"protective  floor  provision",  assuring  that  no  state  will  receive 
less  funds  in  Fiscal  Year  1974  than  in  Fiscal  Year  1973    in  any 
continuation  of  Title  I.  * 

Thank  you  for  your  attention  to  this  matter,  and  with  kindest  regards 
and  best  wishes,  ^ 


Very  truly. 


St  rom : Thurmond 
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'^^nu  I  fundk;g  levels  for  south  Carolina 


til  If  iM  1  c  ur  r  T  ^^ 

LEVEL 

Furini :jr»  i  fufi 

OF 

Fl  R5T  CO.JG.  01  ST. 

bi  LOUrtJT 

1  or.n  rr fjciic  1  / 

lyou  Li.iouj  If 

r  HALT  I* 

AUenJale 

260,330.0.0 

109,905.00 

-15;l.  9/1^.4)0 

Beaufort 

441,531.00 

354,580.00 

-  07,001.00 

Berkeley 

682.723.00 

.  643,862.00 

-  38,n6I,00 

Charleston 

2,067.822.00 

1,689,190.00 

-370, 03:'.  00 

Clarendon 

866,855.00 

440,183.00 

-426.667.00 

ColleUn 

596,302.00 

24.7,902.00  ' 

-348,400,00 

Dorchester 

377,463.00 

21';  ,837.00 

-165,'»/'fi.i"l 

Hampton 

393, 9)}. 00 

152,2.14.00 

-P4J ,^7/  OA 

Jasper 

237,230.00 

128,697.00 

-108,542.00 

Total 

5,932,776.00 

3,978,395.00 

-l,954,3n"lTdO 

SECOND  CONG.  DIST 

BY  COUNTY 

B;  .berg 

347,216.00 

100,196.00 

-239,020.00 

Bdt^iwell 

349,446.00 

126,609.00 

-222,037.00 

Calhoun 

407,710.00 

■  104,780.00 

-302,930.00 

Or.jfujeburg 

1,39), 372, 00 

711,628.00 

-679,744.00 

Lexington 

386,941.00 

270,301 .00 

-116,6^0.00 

Richland 

1.354,295.00 

949,469.00 

-404,?P6.00 

lotal 

4,236,980.00 

2,270,983.00 

-1.965.9 97 .00 

THIRD  CONG.  DIST. 

BY  COUNTY 

Abbeville  • 

230,966.00 

79,913.00 

-151,053.00 

Aiken 

787.264.00 

399,187.00 

•  -388,077.00 

Anderson 

697,498.00 

235,754.00 

-46]. 744. 00 

Edgefield 

301 ,915.00 

124,521.00 

-1/7.394.00 

Greenwood 

358,506.00 

107,247.00 

-251 ,?5n.00 

McCormick 

• 

149,563.00 

90,163.00 

-  59.400,00 

Newberry 

347,355.00 

92,021.00 

-254.534.00 

Oconee 

327,041.00 

130,215.00 

-197,626.00 

Pickens 

205,737.00 

105,349.00 

-100,33^.00 

Saluda 

208,106.00 

54,857.00  . 

-]5.\,?49.00 

rot  til 

3,614,751 .00 

1,420,027.00 

-2.194",;?4;00 

FODinU  CONG.  DIST 

BY  COUNTY 

-391  ,*)?!.  00 

r.rociivi  1  le 

1,000,667.00 

600,746.00 

Lriiircns 

417,328.00 

96,807.00 

-320.'j^^l  .00 

Spartrinburg 

1^051,404,00 

491,439.00 

-559. 90*).  00 

Total 

2,469,399.00 

1,196,992.00 

-1.272,407.00 

riFTII  COMG.  DIST. 

BY  COUNTY 

Cherokee 

372,445.00 

100,034.00 

o  ^  n    4  11  f\t\ 

-272,41 1 .00 

Chester 

381,923.00 

K7 ,868.00 

-234,0''5.C0 

Chesterfield 

707,952.00 

197,411.00 

-510,541 .00 

Falrf  ield 

375,651.00 

117,497.00 

-25li,  rS'l.OO 

Kershaw 

540,965.00 

195,323.00 

-34'j.642.00 

Lancaster 

299,824.00 

137,618.00 

-162,?0fi.00 

Stmiter 

'  1,236,^33.00 

678,979.00 

-557,<c04.OO 

Union 

292,715.00 

113,132.00  : 

-179.533.00 

York 

640j2l0.00 

2D'*,n4o.UU 

-       .nlT»  .UvJ 

1 0  ta  1 

1  Qd?  4nft  00 

-27905.^10.00 

SIXTH  COIIG.  DIST. 

BY  COUNTY 

Darliogton 

AILS.  174  00 

-538,n')4.00 

Dillon 

795,006.00 

352,682.00 

-44:>!2?4!oO 

Florence 

1.485,590.00 

680,280.00 

-79/,II.'J.0O 

Georyetown 

699,310.00 

206,625.00 

'.41?,685.00 

1.133,922.00 

'  552,750.00 

-Ml,r/;.oo 

Lee 

673,802.00 

298,773.00 

-375,0?'). 00 

Marion 

743,357.00 

:  253,026.00 

-4g;),:<n.oo 

.'\iilborD 

661,954.00 

:  27J.,616.00 

-.Ui6,j?a.on 

\<i  1  liomsburg 

1,415.765.00 

5fl?«, 310.00 

*P73,4''>5.UQ 

Total 

8p591 ,032.00 

i  3.694.236.00 

-4 ,097  ,"646 .00 

Grand  ToUl 

■.■29,693.706.00 

14,503,041.00 

-15,19i),fi65.00 

This  column  reflects  the  current  fMnding  level  of  TUle  I  ind  Is  based  on  the 
1960  census  data. 

TKis  column  reflects  the  estiPiJtod .fundinji  level  of  TUie  I  If  th«»  program 
opcratoi  umJer  a  Cantinuing  Resolutton  in  Fiscil  Yeir  1974  and  the  1970  census 
data  is  iif.ed.  ^ 
Fundi ny  levels  are  based  on  an  assumed  appropriation  vf  $1*S  bflHon  vitb  no 
protective  floor. 
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July  23,  1973 


The  Honorable  Claiborne  Pell 
Chairman 

Subcommittee  on  Education 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
United  States  Senate 
Washington .  D. C.  20510  . 

Dear  Mr.  Chal rman: 

Enclosed  Is  a  copy  of  a  letter  that  I  have 
received  from  Leo  Valdez  of  the  Colorado  Springs, 
Colorado,  PubHc  Schools.    Mr.  Valdez  Is  concerned 
about  the  legislation  affecting  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act. 

I  would  appreciate  any  Information  that  you 
could  give  me  concerning  the  future  of  these  bills 
which  would  help  Mr.  Valdez  and  the  school  admin* 
1  strati  on. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  In  this  matter. 


Sincerely , 


FKH/rd 
Enclosure 


:oLORADo  SPRINGS  PUBLIC  scho6ls;>1 


tl  "ASO  COUNTY  SCHOC!  DlSTJlCT  NO 


Ai?v.n.s»;;a1iO%  aiyc  ,  itlj  NO^th  ll  PASO  Sf 
COIORAOO  SPRINGS.  COIO8A0O 

July  18,  1973 


Tfic  Honorable  Kloyu  H;;:j'xel- 
Sor.atc  Office  EuilJi..- 
Washington,  D.  C.  20510 

Doar  Senator  Kaiikell; 

Ve're  lakltH;  Lhe  liberLV  oT  wrltini;  w(;^ln.  because  we  need  your  support 
in  getting  the  ElcQirntary  and  Secondary  Hducatlou  Act  out  of  committee 
and  onto  the  House  and  Serxce  floor  for  passage.    We  apologize  for  any 
bother  we  miKht  cause  you,  but  these  Tide  I  children  are  Coloradoans, 
and  as  a  duly  elected  representative  of  this  state,  we  know  that  you, 
too.  are  deeply  incereatc-d  in  the  welfare  of  all  Colorado  citizens.  El 
Paso  School  District  //ll  boasts  of  an  enrollment  of  35,000  and  nearly* 
lOZ  are  Title  I  youngsters.    We  have  some  well  rounded  and  balanced 
projects  in  11  schools,  but  the  future  of  ESEA  Title  I  presents  serious 
fiscal  implications  for  our  district.    Furthermore,  nev>"rly  109  DISTAR 
and, Corrective  Reading  aides,  etc.,  don't  know  where  to  lurn.    We  can*t 
vrite  nt'w  contracts  until  wc  know  for  certain  about  the  funding  for 
school  year  1973-1974,  and  there  is  a  strong  possibility  that  we  will 
lose 'these  qualified  persons  if  we  can't  give  theia  some  assurance  that 
funds  will  be  forthcoming.  ; 

Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  provides 
financial  assistance  to  local  school  districts  in  planning  and 
operating  special  prograxs  for  educationally  deprived  children. 
In  general.  Title  I  has  an  excellent  track  record  and  our  eval- 
uations in  School  District  //ll  reflect  continued  academic  growth 
in  the  supplementary  projectii. 

We  reiterate  our  petition  for  your  assistance. 

Best  personal  wishes. 


Uo  J.  Viildez,  Jr.     V  -  J 
Assistant,  Special  Projects  Office 


LJV:gw 


Senator  Pkll.  The  siilKtomniittoe  will  iiwss  iiiitil  tomorrow. 
:    [WlienMiiMiii  at  ;»:07  o'cKK'k  pjn.,  tlio  suUroiiiniittot;  was  nwsscvi 
to  itJcoiivtMic  W<MliK'S<lay,  (MolK?r  10, 107;i, at  10  a.ni;] 
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Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Amendments  of  1973 


WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBEB  10,  1973 

Si  iKOMMirrKKOX  Knr<;.\Tiox 

oK  Tnr.  O>MMnTKKON  Labor 

A  XI)  Pl-ULIC  WkLFAHK. 

The  suhconiiniitec  imH.  pui-sujint  to  ivcoss,  at  lO'JJO  a.m.;  mi  room 
Officv  Huildiii;:.  Hon.  Cluilmrnr  IMl,  sul)cominittcc 
cliairiiian  j  pn'sidin;:]. 

I'lvSHit  :  Senators  IVIK  K:i;rl<^toiu  ;nul  Stjiffonl. 

Sonjitor  IV.i.L.  'Y\\k\  lu^ririn^of  tlHv8iiSa'0!iimitt<H^  on  Education  will 
con  H' toon  Um\ 

To(l;iv  wo  will  luNir  ivpivsoiitativos  of  private  elomcntary  aiKl  sck;- 
ondarv* education.  Tlii-^^  heariii;:  is  concerned  witlr  tlic  <piestion  of 
Federal  assistance  to  elementary  and  s<»coW/lary  ed;;catioii  and  will 
pve  US  the  opportunity  to  learn  the  views  of  tliis  iiiOm  iini>ortant 
and  ^n-owin^r  se^rinent  of  elementary  and  stM^ondary  education. 

While  there  has  lieen  niucli  <!iscussion  concerning'  the  closure  of 
private  |)a-whial  schools,  Tlie  coisuiiittec  Inis  noted  some  ^'rowth  in 
the  «renenil  nonsectarian,  nonpul^lic  sehooh  It  is  my  hoiw  that  to- 
davs  witnesses  will  discuss  imt  oidy  their  views  <m  wliat  tlicy  l>e- 
:  lieVe  the  Fedoial  role  in  nonpublic  echioiition  shouhl  U*,  hut  also  their 
experiences  under  1  lie  existin;rpro«;ra!ns.  •  •  i 

f  see  liere  today  friends  who  participated  in  a  inost  interestinj?  :itHl 
inform.'itive  ;renerai  discussion  on  this  matter,  which  the  sulicommit- 
;  te(»heldovera  vear  a;ro.  i  m  * 

Wo  will  now  turn  to  our  fii-st  pamd  i-epres(Mitin;r  the  Council  of 
American  Tiivate  Kducation.  UoImmI  L.  LjunlH^rn,  the  exec»itly«  di- 
rector. Ha  hhi  Aaron  Sei'lnir.:;,  lepresentiuLV^h''  Socuty  for 
ffehrew  l>av  Schools;  ami  Dr;  A.  if.  Senske,  ivpresentin^r  the  f^u- 
theran  Cliurch,  Missouri  Synod,  Board  of  Parish  Education. 
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STATEMEHT  OF  ROBm  L.  LAMBORH,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOK. 
COITHCIL  FOR  AMERICAN  PRIVATE  EDUCATIO* :  RABBI  AAROW 
SEIDMAM.  RATIOMAL  SOCIETY  FOR  HEBREW  DAT  SCHOOLS;  Dl. 
A.  H.  SEMSKE.  LUTHERAH  CHURCH,  MISSOURI^  STHOD,  BOARD  OF 
PARISH  EDUCATIOH:  AND  RICHARD  P.  THOMSER  WASHIHOTOH 
REPRESENTATIVE  OF  THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  INDE* 
PENDENT  SCHOOLS,  A  PANEL  REPRESENTING  COUNCIL  OF 
AMERICAN  PRIVATE  EDUCATION 

Mr.  Lamuorx.  Mr.  Cliairiiian  niid  nK'inl>ers  of  tlie  .sn1>ooiuinittee,  I 
am  IJolxMt  L.  lifiml)orn,  cxorutivc  dirortor  of  tlio  Counril  for  Ainori- 
can  Private*  KducJitioii.  The  coiiiicil  lias  in  its  incniliorship  10  national 
privntc  school  oi-^ranizations  wliosi'  nicinU'r  schools  enroll  api>roxi- 
inatoly  10  pcMcont  of  all  F.S.  cloincntarv  and  scrondarv  sdiool  chil- 
dron — some  12,000  schools  cdiicatinjr  about  r»  niillio^i  students.  The 
monilK'r  associations  of  tlic  council  are:  American  Lutheraii  Churclu 
Division  of  Parish  Ktlncation:  Friends  Council  on  Kducation:  Luther- 
an Church.  Nfissoivri  Synod,  Hoard  of  I^uish  Kducation:  Xationnl 
wVssociation  of  Christian  Schools:  Xalional  Assc^ciatioi;  ^)f  Kpiseopal 
Sch<H>ls:  National  Asscx'iation  of  Independent  Schools:  Xational 
Catholic  ^durational  Association:  National  S(K'iety  for  llel>re\v  Day 
Schools:  National  Cnion  of  Christian  Schools;  and  the  U.S.  C^itholic 
(  onfereiK'o. 

Mesnbership.  in  tlie  council  i^  oimmi  oidy  to  natioiuil  or^rani nations 
representing,  servinL%  or  opera t in ir  nonprofit  schools  which  sul>s(»rilM* 
to  a.  nondisci  i.?niiiatoi-y  admissions  policy. 

My  statement,  will  1h»  followed  S>v  tlios<!  of  two  reprewMitatives  of 
orjranizations  which  are  meiiiUus  of  the  council:  l{al)bi  Aaron  Seid- 
man,  representing  the  National  Society  fo'r  Mehrew  Day  Schools:  and 
Dr.  Al  11.  Senskc.  secretary  of  elementary  ami  stvondary  s<^]iooKV 
hoard  of  parish  education.  Lutlu'ran  Church,  Missouri  Syno<l.  ^fr. 
Richard  P.  T hoin.se n,  Washin^on  representative  of  the  National  As- 
.sociation  of  Independent  Sx'hool.  al.^o  is  present.  Tie,  as  well  as  t)ioS5» 
of  the  council's  r(*presentati\*(*s  who  ;iiv  ma kin^j:  presentations,  will  1h» 
pleased  .to  respond  to  (juest  ions  >vlnc1i  you  nuiyl  have  foUowinir  tlios** 
pre.sentalions.  We  request  the  oppoi-tunity  to  present  a  more  detailed 
statement  later  if  this seeiiis  nppropri.ite. 

The  Council  for  American  Private  Kducation  is  firiidy  coiiuuitted 
to  the  full  and  eflicient  utilization  of  all  of  the  existinc:  and  |)otentia1 
ed\icatiomil  iv.sourccs  of  the  Nation— puhlic  aiul  private,  professiomil. 
a n<l  corporate,  church  and  lay  asscK'iational  .';iiul  individual — in  the 
.sjipport  of  excellene*'  in  hoth  pul>lic  and  priv*<te  e<lu<  ation.  It  is  simi- 
larly committed  to  efforts  to  assure  excellence  in  the  educational  pro* 
visions  made  for  all  Americans  and  to  a  hroader  pai  ticipation  l>y  pri- 
vate schools  iii  the  Nation's  edncatioiuil  ta.sk.s. 

Tn  our  jud^rnu'nt.  the  purposes  of  the  Klementary  and  Secondary 
Kducation  Ac?  -.ind  ours  are  con.sonant.  and  we  jireDleased  thai  tliis 
is  so.  We  welconir  the  oppoi*tu?iit  v  to  di.sniss  this  lc<ri  slat  ion  witli  von, 
imlicatinu  what,  we  .se<»  as  its  ,stren<rths  and  su<rjrestin«r  .K^5»ps  which 
mitrht  1k» taken  for itsimproNieiuent. 
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T1k»  provision  Of  siHMial  ns-^istniuc  f(»r  t]i(MMljK^ition:illY  disiulvan- 
tnp'd  is,  in  onr  jniljriiicnK  n  tiiajor  s<x  l:il  uml  and  niv  iMU  (>uni;r^»<| 
1>Y  firld  ivitortscoiuvruiu;:  tli('HlV<'t  (»f  titlr  I  fiUKlson  the  odurational 
(•xjuTicnrcs  of  rliiMn»n  in  our  St  hools  ^^u^v  (Im's*'^  fnn<ls  are  put  to  work 
in  (Mhn-ational  pnj^rrains  for  t host*  tvliildrvn.  Wv  wv^^v  rontiiuiod  aiul 
inrroasi^l  support  for  vvjis  title,  wliirli  lioltls  sipiilicnnt  V>«t('ntial  for 
lHMicfitin;rMu<lentsiii  i>rivntos<  liools.  ^  .  ,  r 

re;rret  that  in  some  instanees  tlio  inipleinentatioji  of  title  I  as  it 
relates  to  eli^rihle  students  in  private  schools  :ippenrs  to  us  to  Ik*  loss 
than  e<initahlo.  TIk*  juirpostv-^  of  the  title  vvouhl  l>o  udvaiiml  hy  any 
«etion  which  the  snln'onuuitte**  eould  tak('  to  s<m»  that  in  tho  future  the 
l»rovisions  of  the  net  r.rc  mlininistenMl  in  an  "<|nitn^Oc  way  in  aecorrl 
%%ith  the  char  intt-nt  <!f  the  UvMslation.  We  aiv  inipiessed, p^uticularly, 
hv  the  importance  of  sound  ••l>ypass"  pn> visions  junl  e(>nimend  suoli 
provisions  to  your  e(»nsideration  in  coiuieetion  witli  this  title. 

TITI.K  II 

A  ir<M)d  lihrarv  is.  as  this  title  in  ett'eet  anirins,  an  essenti.il  rCF^nrrr. 
in  a  ^ood  si-liool.  Almost  without  excc]>tion.  repoHs  from  our  sclupls 
indicate  that  tluir  C  hildren  have  hrjjctited  siirniiieantly  from  tlie  im- 
l»roV(^l  lihrarv  piMvisious  inadr  ]>ossih!e  hv  this  title.  We  urfre  con- 
tinuih;;  aiiti  ^rcneious  su|Mh>i1  ithis  pro^rr  nn*  wliich  has  ha<^a  clear 
and  evident  impact  on  tlie  (Ml\ncational  resources  of many  of  our 
sch<K>ls. 

TITI.K  in 

Anieric:in  education  fa<'es  prohlcms  winch  call  for  ima^rifiative  new 
approaches,  as  the  thrust  of  this  title  indicates.  It  is  onr  ex|>eriencc 
that  it  iseasierto  understand  that  this  is  so  than  to  estahlish  a  propani 
whicli  i>rovides  conditions  under  which  such  iiuiovative  an<l  civativc 
l>rocesses  do  in  fact  take  i>lace  and  to  insure  tiiat  all  s<»;riuents  of  the 
educational  conununity  have  an  opportunity  to  pailicipate  e<|mta!)ly 
insu<  h  a  ]>rofrram  once  it  isestahlished.  •       r  i 

Certaiidv  this  apl)ears  to  he  the  ras*^  in  the  iJnpleuientat ion  of  the 
l>rovisi(>ns'of  this  title.  If  its  purposes  are  to  1h»  si'rved  in  a  way  which 
enlists  the  creative  talents  of  the  private  se<r!uent  of  Anierican  educii 
(ion,  if  the  i)ri vate  se;rment  is  to  particii>ate  in  any  si<r''^fii*i«t»t  ^^^v 
such  innovative  undei1akin;rs,  administrative  approaches  to  the  im- 
ideiuentation  of  the  title  ui;:r;MK'  more  pr)sit!v;'  ar-  rc^^ards  the  i(de  of 
private  s  lUX)!  pe:>ij!i-  iliaii  uuy  it:iV(  !« iMi  in  some  areas  in  the  past. 

' :  .   .  rmx  y 

Memhersof  the  council  applaud  the  provision  of  funds  which  enable 
.State  depuilments  of  education  to  improve  tlieir  s^'rvices.  especially 
when  as  an  apparent  result  there  is  an  iin]jroveinent  in  the  services 
provided  private  education.  AVe  are  aware  of  and  encoura^^^d  hy  the. 
ai>i>ointment  in  many  States— under  what(»ver  tit le--~of  coordinators 
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of  ^ir^rviivs  for  |irivut<»,  4>r  iioiipiililir,  sriiools.  Wc  arr.  particularly 
ploHSieVi^         tlu»  [H'rsf>iis  iKiirioil  tosuch  offi^^^^ 

( 1)  ltrkWled«nNiblr  ill  tlio  iioUl  of  private odnoiition 

(2)  Ifoai^oiuihly  syiiipathotiir  to  thv  \mr\wisef^  and  noods  of  private 
sclio<>l  c'liildivn: 

fiivfii  fliis  a.s?<i«ruin<*iit  :is  tlioir  priinarv  rosiHinsihility:  aiul 
(4)  (llnintod  a  staff  iKisitiv^Mi  im  tlio  iH>Iic\V  I<»v<'l. 

Wc  iirjro.  t\w  suU^oiuiwittoo  to  ox^'it  its  iiirtiiriicc.  so  that  inrroafiinjcrly 
|iorsoiis  so  qiialifird  an^  ap|>oiiito<l  to  |>ositions  of  such  sipiificaiico,; 

III  the  saino  vein,  hut  dijrivssiii^r  to  the  FcMlcral  level,  we  urjro.  the 
suliconuuittoo  to  work  for  the  cTvatiou  of  a  similar  |>ost  in  tlie  office  of 
the  Assistant  .Sivivtaiy  for  Eihirat  itwi.  When  it  is  ivro*nii7-ed  that  some 
10  |H'rcent  of  allelenieutar>*  aiul  sivoudary  s<*1kk>I  children  in  the  conn- 
try  att^Mid  scliools  o|H'r:ite<l  under  private  auspices,  sucli  a  propofuil 
amvais to  have coiisidenihle  justification. 

We  are  appiveiative  of  the  atteiif  ion  to  the  iiee<ls  of  private  scliools 
which  led  to  the  civatioii  of  the  |Kisit  io!i  of  Coordinator  for  XonpuWic 
KdiicAtional  ,S'rvices  iu  the  V,A,  Office  of  Education,  and  we  are.  jrrate- 
ful  for  tlie  (\w>nliuatorV  sul^staiitial  efforts  to  U'  of  assistance  to  pri- 
vate education — still  we  In^lieve  that  considenition  luijfrlit  well  Ije  driven 
tooiirpresiMit  n*conuueiulatioii. 

Continuinjr  this  dijrressioii  on  the  Federal  level,  we  wish  to  express 


eeduivs  for  ^atherin;:  national  data  on  private e<hicat ion.  Public ;schooI 
statistics  are  <ra(heivd  annually;  private  school  statistics,  hy  pnacticc 
rather  than  hy  |x>licy*  aiv  jjat  hemi  eveiy  5  years. 

This  pmvision  for  data  collection  is,  we  feel,  inadcH]uate.  We  nvop- 
nize  that  the  matter  is  inuler  consideration  jis  pa  it  of  the  ^'Cofninon, 
Core,  of  l>ata  for  the  Seventies'*  project— our  council  has  su^^f^ed, 
in  fact,  that  private  education  res|>oftsihle  for  ^atherin^  data  on 
private  education  under  ;rn*ut.  fmiu  the  Office  of  Education— but  to 
our  knowleiljre  no  decision  has  U*eix  reached  on  this  subject.  We  urpi 
the  sulwou  unit  tee's  attention  to  pmvisions  for  an  ade<]uate  system  for 
colh^tin;r  national  data  on  private  e^lucntion. 


Thei-e  is  a  mal  a!ul  pressinjr  tuH'd  for  Sj>ecial  educatiotiul  si'r\"ices  (&t 
tlw»  count rv's •low-income  hihin;rnal  students.  Theiv.  are  significant 
nundM'i'so^  such  students  in  fu  ivate  s<'hools,  but  veiy  fe*v  lienefit  under 
the  (irovisions  of  title  VII-  The  ro|>ortci|  exiK*riciice  of  private  ftch<io!s 
in  this  H'^ard  indicates  that  in  many  cases  the.  pmvisions  of  the  title 
with  ir^anl  to  private  school  pai'tieipaticMi  air  Immii^  disre^arde<l  in 
practice. 

We  Jir«re  the  sulN»ommitt<M*  to  take  such  acticMi  as  it  feels  wiw  to  see 
that  in  (Jie  futuixr  the  provisionsof  the  act  h\v  administered  in  an  equi- 
table way. 

We  thank  you,  Mr  Chairman,  for  the  op|K»f1unity  io  discusR  these 
rnattei*s  with  the  mendiers  of  the  sulicommittw*.  After  .statements  by 
|{aM)i  Seidmaii  and  Mn  S<»iiske,  they.  Mr,  Thomsen,  and  I  m-ill  wel- 
come cpiestions. 

Senator  Fku^  Thank  yon  very  mnclu  Rabbi  Seidinan  ? 

Rabbi  Sr.inMAX*  Mr,  Chaimiaiu  inemU'rs  of  the  Senate:  Tlie.  privi- 
lep^  and  responsibility  of  extending  the  views  of  citizens  of  thisconn^ 
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try  to  its  hi<:Iirst  hyisbMvo.  <mmoiIs  is  liijrlilv  esteemed  by  Tonih 
riiivsorah  aiul  is  Iioivwitli  piVi*»i!t(HL 

I  am  Ksibbi  A:m>ii  Si»i<linan.  s|K»akiii^oii  UOialf  of  Torali  IJim^eomli, 
tlie  Xational  S<K!ioty  for  llehivw  Day  Scliools. 

Our  or^raiii7.ation  was  founded  in  1(^4  to  initiate,  enmirajrc,  and 
enhance  the  development  of  llehrew  day  s<*hooIs  in  Ameriea.  At  pres- 
ent theiv  are  llehivw  day  si-hooIs*in  the  I  jiited  States.  *i7t>  of 
Ihe.-ie!  aiv  on  ^lie  elementary  level,  aiwl  i:^7  aiv  siTondarj'  scliools. 

Thes<»  educational  institutions  are  !ocate<l  in  100  cities  and  M  States, 
in  the  disttirihut  ion  curve  narallel  to  that  of  Jewish  [KJpuUt ion  density. 

TIk^  tcital  ^1udent  eni'ollnient  of  these  s^rliools  is  over  8L(MK).  Torah 
ilnu'sorali,  tlic  llehrew  for  learnin;:  «i»d  tradition,  was  directly  in- 
strumental in  foundiii;:  approximately  ;WH>  rif  tlu^se  schools.  We  con- 
tinue to  si'ne  tiiem  on  an  on^roin^  hasis. 

IIo\cever,  our  f:uilities  and  stTvices  aixi  available  and  tised  bv  all  the 
schools  in  the  movement.  Thcst»  s<Tvices  iiu'hule  stipplyiiif?  adiniiiistm- 
tive  and  teaching  |K»rs<»nneI.  stijiervhsory  servi-ces,  curricula  program- 
ing^ text  lMM>ks^  loans,  grauts,  educational  aids,  and  litenitun*. 

In  addition,  the  five  teav^her  trainiii;r  institutes  in  Xew  York,  Clii- 
cap>^  Koston.  l(altinion%  and  Cleveland,  as  well  as  the  Association  of 
Hebrew  Day  School  Friiu  ipals,  and  the  Xational  AssociaticHi  of  He- 
brew Day  ?4c1mm>I  Pa n»nt -Teacher  As*sociations  that  we  s|»onsor  sfe^ve 
the  eiitin*  s|MKtnim  of  the  Hebrew  day  wluiol  iimveineiit. 

Our  national  InnW  is  acknowle<l>r<*d  to  Iw-;  the  representative  a^ncy 
of  the  I  lebix'W  <lay  s<-|iool  movetnent  in  America. 

l\y  way  of  ;reiienil  definition,  the  Hebrew  day  school  provides  inten- 
sive  and  extensive  instruct i<>n  in  s<»ctdar  general  e<lucat ion  areas  and 
in  addin^r  def»th  to  religious  education.  It  seeks  to  acc*Knipli«h  Iwth 
jifoals  efTwti  vely  an<l  exacllnjjly. 

It  conununicates  to  its  ptipils  a  wide  knowtedpe  and  fenent  lo%e 
of  their  American  lierita^»,  a  deep  sense  of  civic  n^s|ionsibilit}*  and  an 
enduring  cotninitment  to  high  staiulards  for  academic  |ierformance  in 
tliesciencesand  th(tlitiniaiiities. 

This  as  enhance<l  by  a  high  reganl  for  the  ethical  norm  and  the 

FTinciples  as  well  as  "the  prece|>(s  of  the  Jewish  n^ligious  tradition, 
n  esfvnce,  the  Hebivw  day  schord  is  dedicatwl  to  svnthesis  of  values 
of  Judaini  and  the  liest  of  American  cidture.  Truly,  a  life  j^yle  of 
gemiinectiltural  diversity.  |  j 

lA't  nm  explain,  that  Vliile  aliiH>st  the  entire  movement  ia  united 
on  basic  principles,  H<»bn»w  day  scliools  are  most  properly  claMified 
.«is  private  schools,  since  th#»y  function  individually  and  autonomously. 
Their  fu9u\\v'^  h  aW*  aiitonotiioiis.  They  are  maintained  in  pafl.  liy 
payment  of  tuition  fees  by  the  parents  or  pupils  and  in  part  by  volun- 
tary cont  ri  but  ions. 

On  the  average,  apprriximately  40  perc*»nt  of  the  day  school  biidfita 
are  covered  by  tuition.  T!ie  tuition  rates  an-  in  the  vicinity  of  $?50  to 
per  year  per  student.  This,  however,  does  not  operate  in  Oie  Iirger 
metropolitan  communities  wliere  the  majority  of  thcae  achmla  an 
found.  Ver>vsul»Btantial  peifentag*'  of  parents  have  \;ery  limited 
economic  enVnings,  and  this  mak^^s  them  dependent  on  tuition  gnnttl. 

AVlien  they  stn^k  the  traditional  religious  education  for  their  chtb 
dra^n  in  a  day  school,  they  can  only  find  it  in  areas  where  they  can  fet 
an  intensive  edtication^^i  experience  and  tiiey  must  be  aastalcd 
financially*. 
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Ihw  soIkmiI  |>:uvnfs  ronsitin'  lM)f1i  (I'iv  S4'ho<)l  ivli^ioiis  Inst  motion 
an<i  flu*  qualify  of  Mriiljir  odncaf  ion  *m;/isi11  y  as  vital  for  f  lioir  ciiiUimi. 
Tln5  places  tin*  c^'oiio»iically  nn<l<»r|)rivile«r<Ml  ;uiioii;r  t Jjoni  iN^fon*  tJie 
ajroni/.iiijr  olH>i4T  <if  vhhvr  failing  to  provide  atl<M|uat40y  for  tlio  ro- 
li^iouK  ('(inmtlon  of  f  hoir  oliiMivn  or  Muji  fomnl  info  drsi)orjifo  fi- 
nancial stniits  wlivn  tlu»y  seek  i(»  srml  i lioir  cliildnMi  to  Ih^lnvw  (lay 
schools.  Further,  flic  si  am  Ian  Is  of  fhc  <lay  st'liools  arc  tlicuisclvcs 
jeopardized  liy  fhc  iiiahilily  to  aiiccf  flic  i'orithnions  rise*  in  hadjrcfiiry 
iwjnirpincnts  imposed  liy  flic  constantly  incivasiii^  cx|)enscs  oiuloniir 
iuonrcnrrcntcconoinu' situation. 

This  confluence  of  ohviotis  need  for  adn]uate  fuiidiiijr  of  educational 
pni^rnuns  and  the  e<jually  olivious  rising  cun'o.  of  cX|KMuiituiVnS  leads 
usfothe  followinjrconcltision. 

One,  tlieiv  can  1h»  no  douht  to  the  pivssinjr  lu'ed  or  tlie  full  funding 
of  the  Kleiuentary  aiid  St'condarv  Kd\U'ation  Act. 

Two,  all  provisions  of  the  Ic^iv^lation  slionld  encompass  all  school- 
children, witliout  discrimination  as  to  noiipuhlic  school  cliildren. 
Further,  wli(»revcr  States  f)ro1ii!)it  such  involvement  there  should 
1n' a  bypass  provision. 

Three,  as  a  mailer  of  ovenill,  principle,  there  should  clear  piide- 
line?;  from  tlie  Office  <»f  EtJucation  as  to  wliat  constitutes feinedial 
and  therajKMitic  w»rvico<?. 
:  For  exainph',  one  local  educational  district  rules  out  nmsic,  library^ 
health,  and  related  MTvices  jis  not  iH'injr  remwlial  or  theraiw^itic, 
whereas  other  districts  may  ae^vpt  it.  The.s<»  discrepancies  should 
obviated  by  the  enactment  or  estalilishinent  of  overall  ^;aid<»15nes  and 
criteria,  ;  ' 

Four,  the  Offic<?  of  Education  should  also  i>osit  the  concept  that 
adherence  to  a  s|)ecific  proirrain  is  not  sacrosanct,  A^Hiat  is  more  im- 
portant is  comprehension  of  tlio  pix>blem  involved,  even  if  the  solution 
i\oos  not  necessarily  fall  within  the  classic  projrram  outlimHl.  Tims, 
the  disadvantaged  in  our  .schools  in  sonn*  ne;^'hl)orhoo<ls  of  Xew  York^ 
such  as  Williamsburg  and  Crown  TfeSjjhts  where  we  find  many  fam- 
ilies in  need  of  funds,  we  have  j>oor  familici?,  not  only  from  a  financial 
standi>oint  but.  also  from  the  stand|>oint  of  preparation  for  living  or 
adjustinjr  to  the  world. 

TJii.s,  too.  is  a  remedial  program  forthedisad\'antii;»rd.  Vet,  thus  far^ 
M'e  !i«:ve  not  IwH^n  al)le  to  jfcf  tlie  local  e<hicational  airencies  to  compre- 
Ijiend  this  concept.  Instead,  projrram  tiiat  is  desijmed  for  a  public 
s<*hool  is  transferred  over  into  one  of  our  schools,  whereas  oiar  n'niwlial 
and  thera|HMitic  needs  for  the  disadvanta^d  are  dianM»tric»lly 
different. 

Five,  the*  Office  of  Education  shoidd  take  necessary  steps  to  upgrade 
the  scop<»  of  its  responsibilities  an<l  to  reorient  its  personnel  in  tlw*  non- 
public school  sector.  Tliere  cannot  Im*  and  shoidd  not  lie  a  sentintent  of 
.secondary  priorities  wliere  tlie  outcome  will  Im*  meusure<j  in  forgotten 
children^ 

In  conclnsion.  the  specific  titles  of  the  bill  under  discussion  should  Ijc 
commente<I  oh.  TiPt  me  address  myself  totitle  T. 

^  Wc  favor  the  desi^mation  of  special  educational  arrangement  where- 
in children  who  require  sjich  services  ciin  participate  without  full-time 
public  school  attendance.  Such  snecial  programs  mi^rht  subsume  educa- 
tional radio  and  televisioii,  mol)ile  educational  services,  remedial  edu- 
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ratioiu  |ifvs<*li<HO  or  ;ift4M-s<^luHil  pr<i<ri':nns.  JuMitioiKil  iiistnictional 
|H»i's<iiinol.  oqninnuMit  ami  fariliti<s  tliiH  may  1h»  jn<l«r«*<l  luvossiiry  for 
iiiiproviii;rtiMMMlnration  of  <lisa<lvaijhi}i«»<l  <*liil<lnMi. 

IjuliM*  t\tlo  II  wv  raiinof  surtlriontly  str<»ss  t\w  valuo  of  ivadifip 
ros<Mirr«s  and  tli(»ir  nvailahility  to  s<»li<xil«  ]iiMnMK  Tlio  manifold  jjia- 
torial  <if  srliool  lihnii'n^s  and  tln^^vidi*  r;in;:c  of  piiMw*  pnl»lisho<l  in* 
striK'tional  materials,  text  books  an<l  an(li<»visnMl  aids,  are  oss(*iitial  to 
injprovo  t}i<»  odm'ational  quality  of  yonii;r  |H»ople  thron«rliout  the 
Xation. 

Wc  would  like  to  <ro  on  itvord  as  favorin<ra  plan  wliirh  wonld  devise 
a  n.H^tliod  for  iiinkin^:  IxKiks,  f»iTiodirnls,  docninents,  majrnetie.  tajies. 
plH)fisf>«rrapli  rminlini.^  nm\  other  priiit^ul  materials  available  for  tlie 
us**  of  all  se})oolr]iildn»n  in  every  State.  The  lMid;r(»tarv  allorations  of 
the  day  seliools  nre  s<»verely  Iimite<l  and  the  provision  for  a<1equate 
sdiool  lihrarv  resouf*<*es  and  instructional  iiiattMials  often  taxes  thcs<» 
seh(KilslK»yond  tlieireapaeity. 

We  then^foiv,  entluisinst irally  sup|)ort  the  f>ro]xisal  in  title  II 
wlienMii  surh  iiiiiterials  <'an  \h\  pnrehas<Ml  wnth  Federal  funds. 

Iliese materials,  of  rourse,  will  not  Ik^  uf4Hl  fi^w:  s(*rtarian  instnirtioti 
or  ivli;rious  wors1ii|».  Th(\v  would  \h*  ma<le  aV*A''nl»le  ff>r  ♦hfi  use  M>f 
students  in  noiipuhlie  s<'lu>o!  area.s  on  the  s;ime  J»asis  as  thow»  iiswl  or 
approvtMl  for  U;^'  in  puldie  s4'hof>ls  u{  tlie  State.  In  HufFc  States  legally 
"uahle  to  provide  materials  for  stmlents  in  nonjuihlie  srliools  tlu^oom- 
niissioner  of  ^Mluention  shouhl  1h»  eiiah]e<l  in  make  avail al)le  to  such 
<'hil<lnMi  the  material  iMinilarlv  to  thost*  us<»d  in  public,  jvhools  of  the 
St.Mte. 

Further  v;e  would  re<piest  that  repivs<Mitativo«of  the  privat^.srhools 
paitieipate  ulwfr  with  ti»e  piildic  sriiool  authorities  in  the  Kperific 
st»U»rtion  of  the  text! Kir>ks  and  instructional  imiterials. 

As  for  our  view  retrardin^  title  III,  let  me  cite  the  plight  of  many 
areas  in  Xew  Vork  City  wlieiv  the  al»s(Mice  of  innovative  prartioesS luia 
supplementary  <*entei's  for  Jewish  srdioolchildivn  in  day  jvliools  has 
Morked  to  the  disadvantair**^  of  the  entin^  <xHnmunity.  In  New  Vorlf 
City  !}0  ix>n'ent  of  the  Jewish  ehildn»n  atten<1  TMirew  day  school, 
yearly  120  of  the  181  sc1kw>1s  in  this  nuijor  ritv  an*  lorated  in  poverty 
an*as,  .«jnd  al>out.  .'^j.fXK)  ])upils  atten<l  such  sr'liools  in  poor  njid  low*»r 
nii<ldle-class  ai'c'iis. 

With  an  e<hientioiud  institution  sueh  as  the  Ifehivw  day  school  heinir 
the  pivc4a!  institution  in  the  st^i^^tisr.-  of  the  .fewish  comirnnU-y,  if 
it  should  hapinui  that  the  irel)nRw  day  schools  in  such  aresis  wre  no 
loii;r<»r  ahle  to  iKovide  innov^ttive  techniques,  •vholarship  and  tutdi- 
tioiud  <'enteis,  the /.♦Inue  c'^ir.iMUiiitv  will  tlin\'it-^^^ 

There  will  Ix^  a  tr>tal  iniifnitirMi  <*f  Ifehrew  day  school  and  that  t^ilsl 
miirration  Jii  it^?«^lf  will  rause  an  upheaval  in  the  entin^  sInictnrBof  the 
rornmiiiiiity.  Ft  is  as  ("i^rtain  as  day  follows  nipht  that  n.  <4iild  iriven 
inad4*c)uate  e<hiratioiial  op|>oi1utiit.v  is  (leniwi  a  Iwisic  Afnerican  riglit. 

We.  consider  it  ecpially  a.s  c<»rtain  that  if  ndi^rious  pnwpt  tenet  and 
practiee  im|)ellR  American  parents  to  .<jefu1  his  child  to  a  private  whool 
where  he  is  iriven  the  e/|ni\tilent  of  public  school  traininc  *lon|f  with 
religious  instniotion,  then  the  principle  of  equality  entitles  that  child 
to  rereivc  iio  le>ss  favored  treatment  in  any  Govemnnent  iiiponiiored 
education  than  any  other  American  child. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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Senator  I •kij^  11i;uik  yim  wry  rniirli  inciml.  Our  final  witDcsfi  on 
tlM*  |Kinrl  is  Dr.  S<»nski%  who       pnu  iotisly  testifitnl. 

Dr.  Sr.NgKE.  Thank  ymu  Mr.  Chainnajir  I  apptwiafc  this  o|>iior- 
tiinitv  to  \h?  with  ym  ajfain  aiul  to  testify  in  fvjranl  to  the  Klenwntary 
and  Stvomlan-  A<  t,  W^*:  iitvi  ^^nUcfn!  to  \fo  abhv  to  U»  a  |>:ut  of  tJic 
Omnoil  for  AiiioririUi  IVivatc  KdiK^tion  in  piustMitin^  this  testimony. 

I  am  Al  ii.  S4Misk<»,  s^M'Mary  of  elenientaiy  and  s^n  orulan-  IhioIs 
which  aro  o|)erat(Mi  hy  con jrrvjrat ions  of  the  hnth>i»nui  rhnrch-Mfs- 
soiiri  Syiio^l.  Of  this  international  siIkmiI  system,  appro.ximatelv  K3(K> 
schools  ait*  hvated  in  the  Tnited  States' s<Tvinjr  over  H;ri/KK)  stn- 
<lents.  A|>|iroxiniately  10  |K»!xvntof  llieisc  fuipilsarv  nonwhite,  nearly 
on<«-tliir(l  are  not  n»emU»rs  of  our  chnrch  Innly, 

TIk»  parents  who  stip|M>r1  t!»es<»  schools  an*.  veVy  pateful  for  the  help 
which  KSKA  has  provided  toward  the  education  of  their  childit^n. 
Maiiy  rhil(|n»n  have  meived  siMrific  l»elp.  es|Mrially  through  title 
II,  E8KA,  which  has  pi-ovfded  necessary  school  lilirary  print  and 
non|>rint  resf)un^»s  and  also  from  title  I/KSEA,  in  the  form  of  re- 
medial si»rvi<es. 

li4»caus4M»f  the  valuesof  KSKA  u\  the  |)ast  for  nonpnhlic  and  public 
t'diication,  and  lHvans<»  of  its  |>otentiaI  to  Im^  of  even  greater  lienefit 
to  Amenean  <1ii!divn  and  youth,  we  arv  concerwd  alirjut  the  future 
of  KSKA  propanjs,  their  availability  and  repdations. 

The  following  jmsitive  eommenis  have  Imh^u  shaml  with  n»e  by 
Lutheran  tMhu^atoi-s  from  across  the  country  in  rejfard  to  their  KSKA 
ex|K?rieiices, 

IOWA 

TJie  <*hildmi  who  arv  elijrible  ntv  U»iujr  heItM»d, feceiving  some  rva? 
iKMiefits.  It  allowed  us  to  place  rvmedi^f/l  erupliasis  at  the  junior  liijrb 
schfM)l  level  as  well  as  at  the  lower  levels. 

wismxsix 

The  propnnis  have  had  a  lieneficial  effect  U|>on  ifej",  eligible  chil- 
dren, es|M»cially  in  the  arva  of  rvuHnlial  rvading.  The  s<»rvic<s  in  read- 
ing and  psyc})ologNv-  }iave  Ihh^u  provided  by  well  (pialiftetl  fN'ople. 

MixxKsoTA 

The  sc  hools  that  have  l>een  able  to  avail  tlvems<dves  of  the  programs 
liave  n'ceived  definite  help. 

OHIO 

Our  basic  assistance  liesides  tli rough  title  II,  KSRA,  has 
through  n»medial  reading  personnel. 


:■     ■  MISSOITHf 

TitleT.  KSKA,  has  lieen  the  difference  lietwtvn  having  some  mate- 
rials and  services  arul  not  having  them.  Individualized  learning  op- 
IJor-t unities  was  one  of  the  n»sults.  The  teachers  in  the  inner  city  schools 
!  were  hel|>ed  nuicli  by  rnservice  education  ^^ourses.  TI>o  repdar  teach- 
ers gaine<I  nuich  experience  in  emhiating  pupil  achievement  and 
in  assessing  a  student  's  uwmI  for  sfN^eral  e<lucation.  We  found  it  to  l»  j 
much  more  helpful  when  remedial  tejichers  came  tlirectly  to  the  non-  i 
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\yi\h\\v  ^AumAs  nitlirr  tlmii  Imviii;:  to  simuI  tlic  diiMrvii  to  the  puMic 
s<-)i<K>]  1<  vat  ion, 

Wv  ihmmI  to  iin<l«'ist;m«l  in  Mis^soiiri  tlinv  is  a  pit*-  jmhI  i|ost-njinvni 
faotor.  Siiirp  the  Itinera  thin^rs  h:nv  iinproveil.  We  also  nei'd 
to  niulei-staml  tliat  the  jH^oplr  in  Missouri  have  learmMl  to  he  tliaiikful 
f4)r  little  tilings,  aful  that  ispart  of  th^' hasis  of  tliese  rouinients. 

IMM.\N.\ 

Our  ex|H»ri<Mices  have  Iuhmi  exrellent,  es|MTialIy  Avith  roniodial  ifi- 
<livi<iuali7.e<l  reading. 

XHW  VOKK 

The/title  li  materials  ami  thetitle  I.  KS K A.  services  have lioen  wry 
lienefirial.  They  aiv  pit)vidiujr  s<Mne  help  \vc  nmsi  roiitirnie  to  receive. 

CALllxniNIA 

T1k\s<^  pit>;rranis  aiv  havinjr  some  minimal  effwt.  e*sp<»ciallv  title  F, 
KSKA.  Title  II.  KSKA.  liasUnMi  the  most,  helpful. 

The  KSKA  pro^rniins  have  also  ci-eate^l  some  pi-olilems  an<I  frustra- 
tions, i  wish  to  ivlato  what  s<'hool  administrators  and  offiei«ls  are 
reiKiKin;:  ron<  ernin;r  thew  prol»lein.s. 

INniAN.\ 

The  redtajw  s<»ems  to  l>e  exeevSsive.  It  is  diffioiilt  with  ohihiroii  livinj? 
in  five  or  moiv  puolie  .s^-hool  districts  to  know  what  is  and  what-  is 
not.  a vailalde.  what  can  and  what  cannot  be  done.  Then*  is  tlie  constant 
nwi  and  <lemand  to  <lo  it  their  way  mpiirinji?  many  extra  IiCMirs 
of  adniinistnition  time. 

■     ■  IOWA 

r«mmunication  with  local  pul»lic  school  and  Federal  officials  is 
often  slow  and  um'<'i1ain.  The  actual  help  is  limitecl.  So  many  more 
children  ou;rht  to  lie  lnMiefitin^  from  the  pro^jrams  hut  tJiev  do  not 
live  in  the  ri«d;t  siH  tion  of  the  cornnmnitv.  The  State  level  diifctivcs 
have  Ix-n  e\t  rvmely  dictatorial,  no  one  from  tlio  nuhlic  school  sector 
seems  to  lie  inteiTsted  in  listening. 

;    ■  MISSOUKI : 

The  pa|)envork  is  excessive.  Tlsis  as|w*ct  of  the  administrator^  task 
shotild  lie  pwliiced. 

WIfiCOVSIV 

Wheit»  din^ct  .stibsidy  is  involvwl  then*,  is  so  much  bofikwork  that 
some  .schools  have  had' to  hire  extra  perswinel.  The  improvement  on 
the  part  of  the  pupils  has  5ieen  difficult  to  measure.  Too  few  children 
are  elijrible  for  title  1.  E SEA.  So  many  re«4riction8  ofti-n  actually 
cripple  the  projrrani  for  nonpublic  schools.  Only  tlie  vii?£y  extremely 
low  pupils  are  usually  eligible. 

Too  many  lielow-averajre  pupils  evt  no  lielp  at  aii.  Tlie  ta><;|fet  areas 
exchsde  many  of  tlie  needy  pupils  and  families.  Som#»  of  the  e!i;ribility 
lines  are  questionable.  They  jret  chanKe<I  without  our  inpvit.  It  does 
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nol  scviii  fjiir  wl.ni  Uy.,  .•liil.lnMi  siJtinjr  si(Jo  !.v  suh,  Mli  ..wtinir 

IMipil.  "         •"  >f^"«''-  '"^o""-  HiaiUlu'  ii.Hi;rihI« 

.n-n.'.?l!r  ''■"'"'j.""-"-"  V'^-  l'.»pils  in  flic  ;M-a.!o.nir  tillo  J  pm- 

p.in,.s  Ilk.'  tviuiin-  :in,1  uiMtluMMMtK-s  atv  for  psv.-I.oloJinil 

TvalnwlT  Tliis  Hi..,i,.:,t,.s  nniuy  diildivn  willi 

r.\i.m)it\iA 

»?f""^V''''"M"  '/-""y  'l^v.!  ilo  not,  live  ^^■]ibm  fi.o,  farci^t 
;  11,0  j.iihl.c  s.  Ik,c»I  sniHTuHt-jMloiifs.  who  have  the  n'siHiusibilitv 
an.l  ,1mv,.  MVS  fm,n  State  a.ul  Poden.l  ayiMu-io.s.  a.v  not.  slM^kin-  out 
op|)ort.niH.(>.s  to  help  ehihlren  in  nonpiihlie  seh«»ols.  Unless  Mie'noii- 

Ki        /.      help  IS  Innite,!.  It  is  to,,  difficnit  to  learn  what  is  avail- 
abh.  an<hhoj»io|M'r  chiir.nels  f.M- ol>tairiin;r  as«istinue. 

Illinois:  e  s<'eni  to  U>  at.  the  end  of  the  line  in  these  pm,r,,„„s.  f, 
presents  a  ival  .S(he<l„l,n}r  p,Yrf,lei„  when  ehihlivn  have  to  leave  the 
M'hool  in  order  to  obtain  help  thmn^rh  title  1  ESKA  services 

Minnesotu:  We  aiv  not  l»ein;r  invit.^l  to  participate  in  piniert  l,lan- 
:  nin^so^^ioiis.  •  ' 

Xew  Yovk:  TIk-*'  are  pmblems  in  ;r»ttiii};  inv.»lved  in  the  planiiinL' 
:  stajres  witli  (he  IcK^al  <^l,„.„t,oii  a-,.nc.v.  Since,  tlieiv  is  no  opiwrtiiiiit.v 
to  help  establish  tarfret  recipients,  then.  s<M'nis  to  Ih'  soiw  inefiiiities. 
KMiiitable  .listribution  is  leiy  .liflh  ult.  esiH'oiallv  in  the  larire.  e.ties. 
llie  loc^a  whool  Imiird  <aii  chaiifre  the  rules  re^rardiii;:  eli^ribilitv  t.-> 
ea.^lv.  The  pr,.«ent  cutbacks  in  tith'  ||  KSKA  hav.t  ivallv  hurt.  " 

I  lie  small  Hcho*,ls  an;  plared  into  a  c«Mii|H-titive  |Kieition  in  relation 
to  thjv  ar^e,  s<-1i,k»Is  <hie  to  the  concept,  of  the  nee,l  to  concentrate  wrv- 
:  IW.S.  The  Kii-  ish  asa  .s,M^Mnan-iia-e  (KSL)  pm-n.m,  for  example, 
hius  i»osed  pi-obh'fns  esj»e,',ally  in  \ew  Vork.  Cliica^ro.  and  other  .•iiies 
Iwcaus*.  the  propuin  will  n.*  provide-  the  niinininni  2-dav  a  w.-ek 
s<TviccstoJesKthaii40chiMn'n.  .)  »  «  * 

^*i'\T^"^\ '"        T'"'^'  ^^i'y.  with  20  eli-ihl,.  KSL  childivn.  even  • 
thoii^'h  they  theoit'ti.ally  frefierate  :i  total  of  fi,\.m).AU.  whi.h  would  ' 
:  pay  for  H/,  days  of  wrvuv.  at  $70  a  ,lav  for  a  40-week  school  vear, 
:  cannot  even  nveive  the  minimum  serviw.'  "  m 

T!ie  ne«l  to  indicate  ivinediation  priwiti.  s  l»v  the  nonpublic  school 
principal  iMvonies  a  ni^rhtman'.  of  futility.  II.'  is  ii.,i  ffiven  a  siKn  ifiwI 
bii.ljr.'t,  the  piid..|in.'s  are  in.l.'finif.',  an.l  then'  is  n.>  assnraii..-  thut. 
t!ie  pmprani  will  ev.  r  iiiatcriali»'  f.,r  any  fK»rti.Hi  of  liis  pnniK  At, 
tlie  s!un..  time  h.'  strives  to  maintain  tli.^  r.'jnilati.His  Chat  atteniiit.  to 
iiisnro  .wiipai-ability  to  public  and  nonpublic  diildren  while  siinul- 
taiieoiis  y  iiphohliM;.'  the  sifejnianrls  that  insure,  that  the  ai.l  rnm-H  to 
the  .  hi  . hen  and  n.>t.the  s<  h.K»l.  All  .»f  this  has  hin.leiv.l  pro«'rain  seh-.'- 
tion.  planning,  and  involveiiient. 

Theiv  are  iio  Siifepianls  so  that  childivn  livinjr  in  a  tarwt  aiv» 
who  are  th.'  basis  for  .leterniinint'  the  bu.ljw't  for  a»  siM'rific  title  I 
4  n  P"**^"'  Jietiiall  V  Ut  able  to  lienefit  from  it. 
A  nmolfjyn  Lutheran  school  had  «7  eli^rible  chiMn'ii  for  a  remwiia! 
mathematics  profrrani,  inoiv  than  e-'joiifdi  for  2  davs  of  ininimimi 
n-fn<'.lial  H..rvi«'.  !>„.'  io  the.  overall  b,i.l}.r<.t  to  all  nonpnbli.:  whools 
this  school  was  pven  a  1  day  ft  wwk  scrvic(>. 
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SiiiroHu.< ty|H»  of  mtvi^  o  wjis  imjiist  jUmI  imrojilistio  to  tlio  rorroctivo 
iKV(ls  of  tlu»  |>\i|)ils  tlio  h1hm)1  olimui:iU»(i  the  .-^Tviro  ontiii'ly  and  pro- 
♦osfoil  tlio,  l:u'k  of  jultMniiito  <»li«ril)lo  stTv'uv.  *l'wo  <l;iy  :i  wwk  stTvico 
wjis  ov(Mitn:illy  provi<KMK  Tlu'  iii:ijor  iiiiMHiify  lios  in  tlio  hrt  thnt  tlio.«i? 
07  pupils  tluM)iTti(:illy  pro<l!HMMl  a  lMi(igr<*nl'  $1:5.1^.57  for  (riitnil 
title  I  }^»rvin'<  for  tliirf  srhool.  i»n<n\^h  to  \v:\rntnt  scrvicoji  A  (l:iy.<  u 
\v«»k. Tills  i.-M-loari'vi<Jo?)r<' that  fhr  is  not  oanuarkod  fort1io.se 

childmi  who  jrononiti'  it  aiul  for  wiioiii  tho  pm;:rani.  in  tiu'ory,  is 
actually  proviciod. 

Tliis  vvar.  ill  Sew  York  City,  in  tlK»  aroas  of  roiitnd  title  I.  district 
title  I,*and  summer  title  I,  l-iitlicraii  schoolchildren  ai'e/^cnrratinjr 
$S1.0SO.:i!).  Ac(  onlin;r  to  present  s«'rvices  and  ])rojectcd  calciilatioiis, 
tliest»  s:iine  chihh'cn  will  n»ceivc  only  i?v?7,S<K^  worlh  of  S(»nM<r8. 

It  is  our  hope  that  the  following;  sii^rnr^vvtions  can  Ik'  considered  in 
fntniv  Kf^KA  tyjH'le<:islation. 

(1)  Pm^rranis  of  the  KSICA  ty|)e  nmst  contimie  to  exist.  In  fact, 
tlw»y  nuist  Ik*  exf):inded  and  adequately  fnnded.  Even  though  their 
overall  input  has  Uvn  small  <  onipared  to  tlie  total  Lutheran  education 
ex|»eiiditiiivs.  .1  iK'r<eiit  of  the  total  hndp»t,  they  have  l^^en  of  help 
torhildmi  and  tlnis  imist  coi\timie. 

(2)  Planniiij:  for  snrh  piD^rrams  nuist  also  inchide  the  nonpublic 
school  |K'rsonnel  who  jmv  als<)  involved  in  pro;rr;im  inqdementation. 
There  is  a  definite  nee<l.  for  t!ie  U'lietit  of  the  total  projrram,  for  far 
more  nonpublic  s<  li<K>I  input. 

(•\)  It  wonhl  l»e  helpful  if  all  pm;rnim  plannin*:  and  finalizi'd  plans 
wo!dd  include  a  noup!d)lic  school  si;rno!T.  Tins  woiihl  definitely  aid 
tlie  coiiunnnication  :ind  infonnation  process  at  the  local  levels. 

(4)  All  projrrains  nnist  include  a  bypass  provision  in  order  to  con- 
tinue to  safe^niard  tl»e  availability  of  sueh  projrninis  in  every  State, 

(5)  Moiv  thought  sbo!ihI  U'  driven  to  wh:it  additional  detailed  plan- 
nin^r.  csiN'cially  for  urban  pro^rrams,  can  lnvearried  out  at  the  State 
Jevel  nither  tlian  hN  :illy.  Iti  the  lar;rt'  metro|>olitan  areas,  due  toserioiis 
local  financial  problems  :iiid  also  due  to  the  constant  chancre  of  lioard 
mendier?  and  administmtive  |M»rsonnel.  it  is  very  difficult  for  Ioc<aI 
s<*hool  oflicials  to  work  in  coiuert  with  the  local  public  school  official?^. 

In  thoH»  situations  U»tter  hearings  are  re(vived  at  the  State  level 
where  theiv  seems  to  Ih»  a  iuor*\  st?rious  attempt,  to  consider  the  educa- 
tional concerns  of  all.  Tlnis  we  recommend  that  consideration  lie  piven 
to  buiUlin^r  in-State  criteria  rather  than  only  local  criteria  wheiv. 
feasible. es|H»ci ally  in  the  hi r;^Mlrl)an  centers. 

(r»)  TlM»rv  is  a  Vrvmemlous  nwHl  to  continue  titfe  Vlf  ESEA  which 
provides  for  tbe  development  and  o|)eration  of  new  projrrarns,  services, 
and  activities  wliicli  me<'t  the  sf^ecial  needs  of  childn^n  3-18  years  of  a|»c 
who  have  limited  English  speakin^f  ability  and  who  come  from  environ- 
ments whefv  the  dcMuinant  lan^ia^»  is  not  English.  We  arc  just  bejfin- 
ninjf  to  learn  liow  to  l)ecomo  involved,  and  how  difficult  it  is  to  U^come 
involved,  in  such  pro;rranis  through  the  local  eilucation  ajrency. 

Its  iniiK>rtance  is  incfvasinir  daily.  We,  the  Lutheran  schools,  and 
other  nonpublic  schools  :is  well,  need  nnieh  help  in  adequately  seninj? 
and  whicatin^  liinited  En«rlish-s|M»akifiir  children  and  adults. 

(7)  Please  help  in  the  task  of  develoi)injr  attitudes  on  the  part  of 
fWople  involved  m  public  and,  nonpublic  (Hlucation  that  we  arc  not 
op|>oneiits.  All  of  us  wafit  all  children  to  receive  an  excellent e<lucation 
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in  the  schools  of  tlioJr  choice.  Ild|>  provulo  projirnitns  that  can  lie 
offered  and  coordiiKitod  hy  |>iihlic  and  nonpublic  oflicials  so  wc  can 
ehniinatc  the  distasteful  and  discriiiiiiiatoi^v  ;M^ition  of  lK»};piig  and 
pleailing  for  tlio  rights  of  American  childivii  who  have  chosen  to  at- 
tend a  nonpublic  school. 

^yiien  a  budget  is  detennincd  on  the  basis  of  u  head  couiif.  of  <-hildmi 
which  includes  some  of  those  in  nonpublic  s<:hools.  their  receivinji;^  of 
l)encfits  from  this  budji^^t  should  not  iM^^rudgin^ly  made  available  as* 
though  it  weix;  forced  charity. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chainnan,  forgnintin;?  nie  this  op|>ortunity  toshare 
our  apptxiciation,  frustnitions,  and  ho[>es  regarding  the  Kleineiitary 
und  Secondar>'  Education  Act  with  this  committee. 

[The  prepami  statement  of  I>r.Senske  follows:] 


BtST  W  MUBli 
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Wr.  Cljairman  and  Members  of  the  Connnlttee:  ! 

This  opportunity  to  testify  before  you  In  regard  to  the  Elementary: 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  is  certainly  appreciated.    We  are  grateful  toh 
be  able  to  be  a  part  of  the  Council  for  American  Private  Education  In' 
presenting  this  testimony. 

1  an  Al  H.  Senske,  Secretary  of  Eletnentary  and  Secondary  Schools 
which  are  operated  by  congregations  of  The  Lutheran  Church-Mssourl  Synod. 
Of  this  International  school  system,  approxln^atejy  1300  schools  are  located 
in  the  United  States  serving  ovtr  165,000  students.    Approximately  10%  of 
these  pupils  are  non-white,  nearly  one-third  are  not  meiubers  of  our 
/  church  body. 

Appreciation 

The  parents  who  support  these  schools  are  grateful  for  the  help 
which  ESEA  has  provided  toward  the  education  of  their  children.  Many 
children  have  received  specific  help,  especially  through  Title  11  ESEA, 
which  has  provided  necessary  school  library  print  and  nonprint  resources, 
and  also  from  Title  I  ESEA  in  the  form  of  remedial  services. 

i;:      Because  of  the  values  of  ESEA  in  the  past  for  nonpublic  and  public 
education,. and  because  of  its  potential  to  be  of  even  greater  benefit  to 
American  children  and  youth,  we  are  concerned  about  the  future  of  ESEA 
programs,  their  availability  and  regulations. 

Positive  Experiences 
;       the  following  positive  comments  have  been  shared  with  tne  by  Lutheran 
educators  from  across  the  country  in  regard  to  their  cSEA  experiences . 

Iowa:    The  children  who  are  eligible  are  being  helped/  receiving 
•Pina  real  benefits.    It  allowed  us  to  place  remedial  emphasis  at  the  Junior 
high  school  level  as  well  as  at  the  lower  levels. 


EKTC0^t;-W>^5lt  ;■  ^^^^^ 

Wisconsin:    Tlie  prosmros  ^^ave  had  a  beneficial  effect  upon  the  eli- 
gible children,  especially  ir.  the  area  of  remedial  reading.    The  services 
In  reading  and  psychology  have  been  provided  by  well  ^juallfied  people. 

Minnesota:    The  schools  that  have  been  able  to  avail  thi^raselves  of 
the  programs  have  received  definite  help. 

Ohio:    Our  basic  assistance  besides  through  Title  II  ESEA  has  been 
through  remedial  rending  personnel. 

Missouri:    Title  I  tSEA  has  been  the  difference  between  having  soto« 
materials  and  services  and  not  having  them.    Individualized  learning  oppor- 
tunities was  one  of  the  results.    The  teachers  in  the  Inner  city  schools 
were  helped  much  by  Inservlce  education  courses.    The  regular  teachers 
gained  much  experience  in  evaluating  pupil  achievement  and  In  assessing  a 
•tudent's  need  for  special  education.    We  found  It  to  be  much  more  h<^lp- 
fui  when  remedial  teachers  came  directly  to  the  nonpublic  schools  rather 
than  having  to  send  the  children  to  the  public  school  location. 

Indiana:    Our  experiences  have  been  excellent*  especially  with  r«- 
nedlal  individualized  reading. 

New  Yorki    The  Title  II  materials  and  the  Tit Xe  1  ESEA  services 
have  been  very  beneficial.,  They  are  providing  some  help  we  must  continue 
to  receive. 

California:    These  programs  are  having  some  minimal  effect,  espe- 
cially Title  I  ESEA,    Title  II  ESEA  has  been  the  most  helpful,  ^ 

:  Problems  ■ 

The  ESEA  programs  have  also  crented  some  problems  and  frustrations. 
I  wish  to  relate  what  school  administrators  and /officials  are  reporting 
eoncemlng  these  problems, 

Indiana:    The  red  tape  seems  to  be  excessive.    It  Is  difficult  wltU 
children  living  in  five  or  more  public  school  districts  to  knew  what  Is  an4 
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ifhac  It  not  available,  vtiat  can  and  what  can  not  be  done.    There  la  the 
constant  need  and  demand  to  do  It  their  way  requiring  many  extra  houra  of 
•dnlnUtratlon  tine. 

Xova:    CocDunlcatlon  with  local  public  school  and  federal  officials 
la  often  alow  and  uncertain.    The  actual  help  Is  limited.    So  mmy  norc 
children  ought  to  be  benefiting    from  the  programs  but  they  don't  live  In 
Uie  right  section  of  the  community.    The  state  level  directives  have  been 
extreocly  dictatorial,  no  one  from  the  public  school  sector  seems  to  be 
Interested  In  llstei^lng. 

Missouri:  The  paper  work  Is  excessive.  This  aspect  of  the  almlii* 
Istrator's  task  should  be  reduced. 

Wisconsin:    Where  direct  subsidy  Is  Involved  there  la  so  much  book, 
vork  that  some  schools  have  hsd  to  hire  extra  pcrsontiel.    The  Improvement 
on  the  part  of  the  pupils  has  been  hard  to  measure.    Too  few  children  ac« 
eligible  for  Title  I  ESEA.    So  cany  restrictions  often  actually  cripple 
the  program  for  nonpublic  schools.    Only  the  very  extremly  low  pupils  are 
uauAlly  eligible.    Too  many  below  average  pupils  get  no  help  at  all.  The 
target  areas  exclude  many  of  the  needy  pupils  and  families.    Sotw  of  the 
eligibility  llfidd  are  questionable.    They  get  chjmced  without  our  Input. 
It  doesn^t  seem  fair  when  rvo  ctUldren  sitting  side  by  side,  both  needing 
remedial  help «  that  only  the  one  is  eligible  becsuse  of  where  he  lives, 
when  in  reality  his  family  hcs  a  greater  income  than  the  ineligible  pupll. 

Another  weakness  is  that  only  pupils  in  the  academic  Title  I  program 
like  reading  and  mathf;r,':<^tlcs  are  eligible  for  psychological  services  or  : 
ether  physical  help.    This  eliminates  many  children  with  real  meeds. 

California:  >iany  children  that  really  need  help  do  not  live  with U 
the  target  areas.  The  public  school  superintendents,  who  have  the  res^- 
•Ibllity  and  directives  from  state  aad  federal  agencies,  are  uot  seekimg 
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out  opportunities  to  help  children  In  nonpublic  schools.    Unless  the  non- 
public school  becomes  a  "vociferous  squecky  wheel*'  It  Is  Ignored. 

Ohio:    The  help  Is  limited.    It  Is  too  difficult  to  learn  what  Is 
available  and  the  proper  channels  for  obtaining  assistance. 

Illinois:    We  seen  to  be  at  the  end  of  the  line  In  theae  pfograns. 
It  presents  a  real  scheduling  problem  when  children  have  to  lesve  the  school 
In  order  to  obtain  help  through  Title  1  ESEA  services. 

Minnesota:    We  are  not  betni;  Invited  to  participate  In  project  plan- 
ning sessions. 

New  York:    There  are  problems  In  getting  Involved  In  the  planning 
stages  with  the  local  education  agency.    Since  there  Is  no  opportunity  to 
help  establish  target  recipients,  there  seems  to  be  some  Inequities.  Equi- 
table distribution  Is  very  difficult,  especially  In  the  larg^  cities.  The 
local  school  bosrd  can  changf  the  rules  regarding  eligibility  too  cMlly« 
The  present  cutbacks  In  Title  II  ESEA  have  really  hurt. 

The  snail  schools  arc  placed  into  a  competitive  position  In  rela- 
tion to  the  large  schools  due  to  the  concept  of  the  need  to  concentrate 
Mrvlces.    The  English  as  a  Second  Unguage  (E,S,L.)  progrnn,  for  cxasiplc. 
has  posed  {;rdb lens  especially  In  Se¥  York,  Chicago,  Mid  other  cities  be- 
cause the  program  will  not  provide  the  nlnlmun  t»e  day  a  vcck  aervlces  to 
less  than  forty  children.    Yet  a  school  In  New  York  City,  with  twenty  ell- 
(Ihle  ESL  ehlldren/even  though  they  theoretically  generate  a  total  of 
$4,160,40,  which  would  pay  for  Vi  days  of  s«rvlc«  «t  $70.00  a  day  fnr  a 
forty  week  school  year,  can  not  even  recnlve  the  ■lnl»««  service. 

The  need  to  Indicate  remediation  prlorltlea  by  the  nonrubllc  school 
principal  becooKS  a  nlghtnarc  of  ^ftlUty.    He  la  net  given  a  specified 
bMdget,  the  guidelines  ari>  Indef lnlte»  end  there  Is  no  assurance  that  the 
^regraa  will  ever  naterlallte  for  any  portion  of  his  puplU.    At  Che  aM 
ttm  he  arrives  to  laalntaln  the  regulatlona^thilva«en|»t  to  Insure  r 
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comparability  to  pv^Uc         nonpublic  children  while  slnnjlcaneously  uphold- 
ing Che  safep^uards  that  Insure  that  the  aid  (;oes  to  the  children  and  not 
the  tchool.    All  of  this  has  hindered  program  selection,  planning,  and  In- 
volvement. 

Tliere  are  no  safeguards  so  that  the  children  living  In  a  target  area 
who  are  the  basis  Cor  determining  the  budget  for  a  specific  Title  I  ESEA 
l>rogr^  vl  11  actually  be  able  to  benefit  from  It. 

A  Brooklyn  Lutheran  school  had  sixty-seven  «llr,lhle  children  for  a 
remedial  mathematics  program,  ciore  than  enough  for  two  days  oC  olnltRum^  re- 
wdlal  service.    Due  to  the  overall  budget  to  all  nonpublic  schools  this 
school  was  given  a  one  day  a  week  service.    Since  this  type  of  service  vat 
unjust  and  unrealistic  to  the  corrective  needs  of  the  pupils  the  school 
cllnlnated  the  service  entirely  and  protested  the  lack  of  adequate  eligible  . 
service.    Two  day  a  week  service  was  eventually  provided.    The  najor  In- 
equity lies  In  the  fact  that  those  sixty-seven  pupils  theoretically  produced 
m  budget  of  $13,937.^7  for  Central  Title  I  services  for  this  school,  enough 
to  warrant  services  four  days  a  week.    This  Is  clear  evidence  that  the 
budget  Is  not  earmarked  for  those  children  wlio  generate  It  and  for  whon  the 
program.  In  theory.  Is  actually  provided. 

This  year.  In  New  York  Cltr^v,  In  the  areas  of  Cenfral  Title  I,  District 
Title  I,  and  SxxmiLJ  Title  I,  Lutheran  school  children  are  generating 
$84p060. 39.    According  to  present  services  and  projected  calculations,  these 
SMC  children  will  receive  only  $37,800.00  worth  of  services. 

Su^estlons 

It  Is  our  hope  that  the  following  suggestions  can  be  considered  In 
future  KSEA  type  legislation. 

I)    fregrams  of  the  ESEA  type  nust  contlnije  to  exist.    In  fnct,  they: 
wmt  be  expanded  and  adequately  funded.    Even  thougli  their  overall  layut  has 
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been  sraall  coQpared  to  the  total  I.uthernn  education  expenditures,  of 
Che  total  budget,  they  ha^'e  been  of  help  to  children  and  thus  must  continue. 

2)  riannln);  for  such  programs?  must  also  Include  the  nonpublic  school 
personnel  who  are  also  Involved  In  program  Implemcatatlon.    There  Is  a 
definite  need,  for  the  benefit  of  the  total  program,  for  far  more  nonpublic 
school  Input. 

3)  It  would  be  helpful  If  all  program  planning  and  finalized  plans 
would  Include  a  nonpublic  school  slgn-off.    This  would  definitely  aid  the 
communication  and  Information  process  at  the  local  levels. 

A)    All  programs  must  Include  a  by-pass  provision  In  order  to  contin- 
ue to  safeguard  the  availability  of  such  programs  In  every  state. 

5)  More  thought  should  be  given  to  what  additional  detailed  planning, 
especially  for  urban  programs,  can  be  carried  out  at  the  state  level  rather 
than  locally.    In  the  large  metropolitan  areas,  due  to  serious  local  financial 
problems  and  also  due  to  the  constant  change  of  board  members  and  administra- 
tive personnel,  it  is  very  difficult  for  local  school  officials  to  work  in 
ccikcert  with  the  local  ptibllc  school  officials.    In  those  situations  better 
hearings  are  received  at  the  state  level  where  there  seems  to  be  a  more 
serious  attempt  to  consider  the  educational  concerns  of  all.    Thus  «#c  rcco»- 
wnd  that  cc^sideratlon  be  given  to  building  In  state  criteria  rather  than 
only  local  criteria  whare  feasible,  especially  in  the  large  urban  centers. 

6)  There  is  a  trenendous  need  to  continue  title  VII  ESEA  wlilch  pro- 
vides for  the  development  and  operation  of  ncv  p(9grams,  senrlces,  and 
activities  whirfi  meet  the  special  needs  of  chlldrrn  3  -  18  years  of  age  who 
have  limited  £^2i,;giish -speaking  ability  and  who  coe&  fro*  envlroninents  where 
the  dominant  language  Is  not  English.    Ue  are  just  beginning  to  leam  hw 
to  becom  Involved^  and  haw  difficult  It  Is  to  become  Involved,  in  such 
programs  through  the  local  education  agency.    Its  Importance  Is  Increasing 


dally.    We,  the  Lutheran  schools,  and  other  nonpublic  schools  as  well,  need: 
nuch  help  In  adequately  serving  and  educating  limited  English-speaking 
children  and  adults. 

7)    Please  help  In  the  task  of  developing  attitudes  on  the  part  of 
people  Involved  In  public  dnd  nonpublic  education  that  wc  arc  not  opponents. 
All  of  us  want  all  children  to  receive  an  excellent  education  ^        ^  schools  i 
of  their  choice.    Help  provide  programs  that  can  be  offered  and  c4jor«  >ated 
by  public  and  nonpxibllc  officials  so  we  can  elluilnate  the,  dlstaateful  and 
discriminatory  position  of  begging  and  pleading  for  the  rights  of  American 
children  who  have  w^hoscn  to  attend  a  nonpublic  school.    When  a  budget  Is 
determined  on  the  basis  of  a  head  count  of  children  whldi  Includes  some  of 
those  in  nonpublic  schools,  their  receiving  of  benefits  from  this  budget 
should  not  be  grudgingly  made  available  as  though  It  were  forced  charity. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  granting  me  this  opportunity  to  share 
our  appreciation,  frustrations,  and  hopes  regarding  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  with  this  connittcc. 
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Senator  Pi:iJ.  Tli:iiik  vou  wry  iinicli  iiidml.  I  havcprnt  syfnpatV^ 
for  the  c;ujS4»  of  iioiipiihlic  <MliM  ation.  It  woiiM  l)c  a.  tniffwiy  it  uiey 
\vi»n».  foive<l  outof  existoiioe.  4U 

111  tliis  iv;r:ml.  it.  shoiiia  lie  |M>iiit<Hl  o^it  that  wo  have  wntton  the 
hMfislatioii  ill  n  inaiuicr  so  that,  inanv  of  tho  riovoriiinent  proirrams  sire 
oKii  to  iionnnhlii-  S4-htM>l  pBiHiripation.  Thoiv  are  prol^loins,  either  tlie 
hUil  authorities  :nv  not  v^mt  eiithnsiiustir.  then^  a iv  other  delaying 
merhaiiisiiis,  or  the  private  ^Au^A  is  n<it  aware  that  thev  an;  clipblc. 
1  have  }rreat  \v^\wit  for  Mr.  Thoins4»ii  who  has  worked  closely  with 
the  sulrcwunuttee  in  inakin^r  h^ople  Jiwaiv  of  this.  ^  our  oTMnizatioiii 
niij^ht  in  its  !iewslotter  make  them  inoiv  awaiv  of  their  rijrnts  in  the 
pn'^iit  Federal  pn^^rraiiis,  UM-^iuse  I  am  not  snro  that  they  arc  petting 
all  they  should,  and  the  s<ineaky  wheel  does  >rct  the  grease  verj'  often 
insonieofthes4»pro;rrams.  i       ^   £  /♦k^ 

f  think  s*>nietimes  tlieiv  is  an  inh'ihition  on  the  part- of  mwne  oT  tlie 
richer  private  schools  to  applv,  for  cxaiiipK  for  title  I  funds,  but  if 
they  aiv  eli^rihh'*  for  it,  they  have  every  riplit  to  apply,  and  even  the 
richest  s<'h4>(»ls  am  haviiijr  their  pn>hleins  as  well.  _ 

So  1  think  that  part  of  tlie  pft>l)lem  of  irovcrnment  paiticipatum 
ivsts  with  the  scImioIs.  In  j.'eiieril  I  would  ^rather  from  ^-our  testimony, 
mavU'  Mr.  TImhiiwmi  i  onld  romnient.yon  Imsically  snp|>oit  catejMrical 
nro<M-ains  as  opiK>s<Ml  to  ronsi>lidation,  w^mld  that  lie  cornpct  or  not? 

Mr.  T!n>Msi:x.  I  think  that  we  would  U«  sup|>oitive  of  the  P""<*"|d« 
of  jrrant  consolidation,  hut  aiv  simply  somewhat  concerned  about  the 
ivsult^J  that  mijrht  come  f  rtMii  the  elmiination  of  categorical  I?'^'^*'^'?^^ 

f  n  other  wonis,  we  px^e.  inrMiy  prohleins  at  the  local  level  which  might 
develop  under  !i|K»licv  of  ^raiit  consolidation.  ^ 

Senator  Tkm..  You  aiv  not.  answering  directly.  Would  you  prefer 
consolidation  or  wouhl  vou  prefer  

Mr.  TiioMSKx.  I  think  we  wouhl  probably  prefer  categorical  pranjs 
simply  l)ecause  we  do  not  want  to  lose  tlie  small  shart^  that  we  already 

Sei^  rKi.i^  The  committee  liojies  to  develop  some  consolidation 
of  some  of  the  programs,  that  we  ho|>e  to  work  out  »>me  fonn  of  com- 
pi-omisein  this.  ,    .  /*i  v 

Mr.  TiioMSKX.  Incidentallv.  Mr.  Totter,  who  is  pivsideiit  of  the  M- 
tional  Association  of  Iiidei)endeiit  Schoi>ls,  asks  me  to  convey  his 
ivgivts  that  he  could  not  l)e  here  and  to  express  his  anpneciation  for 
the  continuing  etToi-ts  of  this  suWoinmittee  on  our  Ijehalf- 
:     S<Miator  I^:lJ..  In  roiinection  with  the  llehn^w  day  si^hools,  arc  those 
miistlv  full-tiine  schiKils  or  rlass<'s  after  regiilar  school  ^ 

Rahhi  Skuim.xx.  Mv  definition  thev  are  full-timr  schools.  1  lieije  are, 
in  addition,  quite  a  liumlKM-  of  pa  it  time  after  regular  public  schools. 

Senator  I^:i.i..  For  religious  e4hicatioii  ?  #     j-  • 

Rahhi  SnoM  W.  For  the  stud  v  of  the  law  or  study  of  tradition. 

AMiator  How  many  stmlents  do  you  have  in  ndigious  schools 
after  public  schools?  .     ,  'r        \i  t 

Habhi  SKmM.w.  That  is  a  little  hard  to  as4crtaiii,  but  I  can  find 

that  out.  '  :     .  .        ,      .  ,  . 

Senator  IV.kl.  Perhaps  vonCould  submit  that  for  the  record. 
Are  tliere  anv  othor  ivli|L'ious  s(»cts  that  have  classes  aftcr^public 
schools  where  thev  ^ive  nOigions  instruction,  Upsides  the  Kormin 
ratholicsMlo  the  Lntlierans.  do  you  have  religious  instruction  after 
the  public  schools? 
O 
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l>r.  SicNsKK.  V<»s:  fluMii  \\<M»k<layS(  luv<ii]M» 

I  Soicitor  l*Ki.i..  I><)  v<Mi  ;rivc  (hat  in  rlmn  lio:?  or  do  you  ]hivv  aocoss 

to  pnhlic  srliools  in  wliicli  to  i^i \v  it  ^ 

l>r.  Si:\sKK.  It  <le]H'n<ls  on  tlio  Stato  tln'V  liv<'  in.  wIumv  it  is  h'jxal 
and  wlion*  it  is  not.  Mo.^^t  of  it  is  dono  at  tlMMlnin  lu'S.  Tlu»n»  are  al)ont 
<i(K(M)0  involvtMl  at  tho  piv.'^ont  tinio. 

Senator  Pkij..  Senator  Stall'ord. 

Senator  Sr.\n>>ia).  I  was  not  aide  io  hriw  tlie  witne.sses,  and  I  have 
j  no  <]ne.<tions,  yir.  Cliairnian,  I  was  shan;rlnn<Ml  <»n  route  here  hy  the 
i       PuMie  W<irks  Counuittee  antl  ha<l  to  ^o  th<'re  lirst. 

Senator  IV.m,.  Thank  you  wry  nnieh  ind(UMl  for  Immii^T  ^vith  us/and 
i       Nve  thank  yon  for  n'allyj'.Ncrlh'Ut  testimony, 

Mr.  La>iiw)k\.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Pr.i.i..  Our  ne.xt  pant^l  iepre.-;<'n(s  tlu*  F.S.  Catliolie  Con- 
f4»renee,  :nul  it  eousi.^ts  of  Dr.  KdwanI  D'Alt'Ssio.  ^lirector.  Division  of 
Kleinentarv  and  S(M'ou<lary  Kducation;  IJirhanl  DulVv/assistant  dire<*- 
tor:  Louis  Defeo.  nr,»neral  <-oun.<el,  >ris.sonri  (^itholit*  (\)nf<'ix»n<'e:  Alan 
Davitt.  execulivt*  seeivtary,  \<»\v  York  State  roiniril  of  Catholie 
School  Su]>erin((Mid(Mts:  and  Kather  Frank  linMk'we;:.  <lir<»rtor  of 
sp<M-ial  projrets,  Vational  Catln»ii<*  I-Mucational  .\s.<oeiation. 

Any  of  thesr  docunitMits  you  wish  will  Im*  ins<Ml<'d  in  fidl  in  tlie 
■re<'onl. 

STATEKEVT  OF  DR.  EDWARD  D  ALESSIO,  DIRECTOR,  DITISIOH  OF 
ELEMEHTART  AHD  SECOHDART  EDUCATIOX;  RICHARD  DUFFT. 
ASSIST AHT  DIRECTOR:  LOUIS  DEFEO.  OEHERAL  COUHSEL.  MIS- 
SOURI CATHOLIC  COHFEREHCE:  ALAH  DAVITT,  EXECUTIVE  SEC- 
RETARY, NEW  YORK  STATE  COUNCIL  OF  CATHOLIC  SCHOOL 
SUPERINTENDENTS:  AND  FATHER  FRANK  BREDEWEO.  DIREC- 
TOR OF  SPECIAL  PROJECTS,  NATIONAL  C^HOLIC  EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION.  REPRESENTING  U.S.  CATHOLIC  CONFERENCES,  A 
PANEL 

Dr.  D'Alkssio.  I  am  Edwanl  IJ.  DWlessiow  <lireetor  of  tlie  Division 
•of  Klenientary  and  Seeondary  Kilucation  of  tin*  T.S.  Catliolic  Coii^ 
;    feitMiee  whieh  is  tlie  exerntive  air<'n4  y  of  the  Catholir  lii.sliop.s  of  the 
:  JTnitod  States,  i  speak  f<n-  the  Tatholir  s<'hool  ronnuiniity,  including? 
alMMil  I  niillioii  rhildn'n  of  wi(lely  vai  i<Hj  harkj^M-otiinls. 

My  statement  will  Ik*  hrief  and  to  t [be  point.  Mr.  TVfeo  will  also 
make  a  shtnt  stateuK'nt.  At  its  eonelusion.  iny  <M)llea^nes  an<r  I  Mill 
1h»  <rknl  to  answer  vonr  que^tion.^.  I  am  also  .<uhmittin;Lr  a  more detaile<I 
statement  whirl  1  I  iv.'-peetfully  i-efjne.^^t  1m»  entennl  in  the  ivronK  Mr, 
;  (Chairman. 

S^Miator  Without  ohjeetion,  tlie  statements  will  Ih:  in  eluded 

ill  the  record  at.  tlwMMid  of  you  r  testimony. 

Or.  IVAM>sn>.  liefore  outlinin;r Our  views  on  the  e.\t<'nsion  of  the 
i     Klenu'ntary  :nnl  Scroinlaiy  K<hieation  Art  ami  other  mattei  s,  T  woid<l 
like  to  say  a  few  wonls  aWuit  how omr  schools  are  ser\  in;r  ^'liiM''*"'! 
in  the  ui'ban  a^MSi^f  the  Vation. 

Catholic  sfliools  have  In^en  most  eomnioidy  located  in  nrhan  aivas 
in  the  pai^t  and  this  ivmains  lar;r('ly  true  to<lay.  Almost  50  |K'rcent.  of 
!     all  Catholic  scliools  iuv  loc  ated  in  nrl)an  and  inner  city  aivas. 

O  • 
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NVarlv  half  :i  inillion  stiidfiits  aiv  rmolled  in  Catliolic  schools  in 
iunor  ritv  auras  wiieiv.  liravv  r<Muvntnitioiis  of  tlic  CMliicatioiiallv  dis- 
julvantnLreil  aiv  foiuuK  In  i\n^  Xation's  -20  hxr-:o.<t  citJos.  iioarlv  2  of  a 
scluml  riiiiaivii  aivoiiiolUMl  ill  nonpnlilic  sc'luKis,  of  wlinm  :il>out  80 
IM'n'<»nt  an»  in  ratlioli<^  sdiools.  .  , 

ratliolic  KMihMS  haw  oxjm'ssod  a  roininitnioiit  to  continue  and 
nnlravor  to  expand  Xhv  sn  vnr  to  nonpnhlic  srluK)l  >1udont.s  providwl 
hy  these  srhools/riir  Anieriran Catholic  hishops  said  ivoontly : 

JMucation  is  a  basic  ihmmI  in  onr  MH.irty.  y».t.  Xho  srlMmlintf  "^"""^i^^Vv^llrX' 
is  lAnrm-  mn^U^^yvAW.  niumt  break  the  vieious  eye  e  ^^^^J  '^  .C  V 
iiii:  iii.vt.rtv  unless  xn»  acblev*.  a  breaktbrouKli  in  our  edurationa  s.vMeiu.  Qu«>"y 
tMliieatiiMiVor  tbe  poor,  antl  es,K^  inll.v  fiir  n.inor^Ji^^  wbo  iire  If;!'""*'"^"?;  J  f; 
timsof  illMTlminaton.  s  a  moral  inM-TatUv  if  we  ore  to  jiivtMuniions  «  f^^f"^^^^^^^ 
fliaii.v  1.1  arlieve  base  linniaii  tliniity.  <'atbolie  seho<il  systeins.  at 
must  re(b.ulile  their  elTorts.  in  the  fa<r  ef  Hiancinu'  soeia I  patterns  ami  dospite 
tlieir  own  multiple  prohlrnis.  to  nit-et  the  evirrent  sodal  (rrlslM. 

The  c<hicational  and  moral  lendci^ship  exercised  in  this  areji  hy  Con- 
<ne<s  and  hv  this  siihromniiat'c  under  vnur  ^ruidance,  Mr.  Chamnan, 
aecords  witii  nnr  idt»als  of  service  and  coiuinitnient  to  a  ;rtvat<?r  oppor- 
tnnitv  for  soc  ial  jnstiee  throii;rh  cijnal  educational  opi>oitnnity. 

We  are  lieiv  Unhw  in  an  elloU  to  fnrther  these  ^roals  which  we  fe<»l 
have  imicli  in  eonniion  witli  the  troals  of  the  Kleinentarv  and  .Second- 
ary lMluc:iti<Hi  A<'t.'riiisle«rislation  is:i  si^rnifieant  part  of  the  national 
l  etToii  to  aid  the  edncat ioiiallv  disadvanta^r^d  and  inipiHant  to  the 
VatioiiS  fntiire  wt»lMH»in<i.  ^ 

IW]  d<H"(>lv  tlo.  iHTi'ssil  V  f*)r  more  ade<|nat*'  fniKlin^r  for  the  act, 
particularlv  for  thosi*  titles'dire-ted  toward  the  educationally  dis- 
advantaged.The  Ketleral  etl'ort  to  i)n)vide  equal  edneatioiial  op|K)r- 
tunitv  for  the  disntlvantaircd  should  1m»  expainied.  i1ie  Klementar>' 
and  Secoiularv  Ktlinsition  Act  isan  ctTective  iiistrnincnt  foi  tnis  Nation 
in  providin^^  for  these  nee<ls.  It  should  Ih»  continned ;  it  shoidd  l>e  fund- 
ed more  adet|natelv:  it  slionld  1h»  forward  funded:  and  it  should  Ik» 
hroa^leued  to  etl'ectively  iiielmle  ^rivater  iinmlK'rs  of  the  educationally 

4lisadvanta^^ed.  ,    w-o  .-^^i  i- 

hi  testifying'  hefore  this  suhconunittee  iu  10r,<^  tlie  T,.S.  Catholic 
Conference  strou^dv  supposed  this  act.  Today  we  reafTirm  that  sup- 
port. At  the  sanu»  time  we  ])resented  for  your  (onsideratKin  a  nninlKT 
of  prohlems  coneernin<r  the  elTcctive  t)articipation  on  an  efjiiitahle. 
hasis  of  uoiipuhlic  schoolchildn'ii  in  these  pro^^rafus.  Many  of  these 
diflicultits  ivnuiin  to<lay.  ^  .  . 

As  yon  are  aware.  Mi'.  Chairman,  some  titles  of  the  Icirislation  are 
admiilisteivd  from  the  State  and  hwal  leyeln  and  some  are  adminis- 
tered directly  from  the  T.S.  Olliee  of  Kdncatioii.  We  have  liad  |M»sitive 
and  less  than  positive  experiences  with  lK>tli  types  of  pro^rmiiL  e 
have  worloMl  eoiis<*ientiously  and  simerely  witli  lo<'al.  State  and  na- 
tional oflicials  who  are  <hai«:e4l  with  responsihility  for  the  imple- 

;  mentatiou  of  the  provisions  of  tlu' pro^rraius.  •  j 

We  have  attempted  to  i*enie<lv  at  th<^»  h.yols  tlu»,  diflicult n»s  wliich 
liave  prevented  etrcctiye  participation  of  Catholic  schrK)l  childrcfJ  on 

■  an  cuuitahle  basis  in  proirrams  under  all  titles  of  the  act.  WV.  have 
proc  eeded  witli  the  nnderstandin<r  that  it  was  dearly  tlu'  intent  of  the 
Con^Mcss  that  these  ehildn  ii  participate  etTcctivelj  in  the  projrrams. 

We  are  now  irepoilini:  our  diflicnlties  to  you  ^ind  pivsentinjr  our 
recommendations.   Those   reronnnendatious  have  Ummi   arrived  at 
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tiirou^h  our  oxpori^'iMv  in  {ittoinptiiijr  to  farilitato  the  iin|>lo!ii<Mjt:itioii 
|of  the  KlciiUMitary  and  Sm'oiuI:ii*\'  Ivliu-ntioM  Art  f<ir  Catholic  s<*liool  i 
Vlnhlren  at  the  national  levc»l  an<i  tl\ron;rli  i*<Misnltation  with  a  hmi<l- 
bjUkMl  jrroup  of  Catholic  s<'1hw>1  adniinistnitoi^s  who  aiv  att(Mii|itiii;r  to 
ifaeilitat©  this  |mi1iripation  at  th<»  State  atnl  local  lovols.  i 

f  will  now  il'uvvt  iny  ivniarks  to  individual  tith«s  <if  ESKA.  1  will 
address  s|)ooific  problorn.s  with  n\s|HM*t  to  thm^  l>ro;rranis  an<l  ;rive 
roconnnoinlations  for  lopslatiw  nMn<'di<»s. 

Title  f,  aiineil  at  cornH'tin^  the  in  jnstires  of  educational  <lis;ulvan- 
tajre,  has  Ihhmi  of  jrivat  value  to  <'liildn»n  in  Catholic  schools.  ConpvsK 
should  not  pennit  any  departniv  of  effoit  from  this  aiva.  More  ade- 
quate fuiulin^j  is  nee4hMK  TIuv conditions  which  |Monipted  the  enact- 
ment of  this  title  have  luit.  4*han;red  si;rnifirantly.  At  its  pn»sent  level 
of  funding,  title  I  Inus  nuule  a  lK»;riiniin;r  and  lias  proven  its  value.  W« 
shonhl  continue  in  this  diivctiou. 

Serious  probleujs  exist  for  Catholic  school  chiMlvn  in  many  pait*s 
of  the  country'  who  are  elijrihie  to  pailicipate  in  thes<»  projrrams  but 
are  unvible  tt/pailicipate  or  unable  to  pailicipate  ctTectively. 

With  du4'  consideration  for  tin*  many  excellent  ex|K»non<*es  Catholic 
s^hord  atlmiuistrators  have  liatl  in  workin^r  ^vith  their  public  school 
counterparts,  the  folio win;r  problem  nivas  ha v<' surf ace<l : 

1.  Pro<;rams  for  Catholic  school  children  and  teachers  in  sfune  amis 
of  the  country  aiv  not  comparable  in  quality.  sco|k».  aiul  op|MMlnnity 
for  pail  i4*i  pat  ion  to  pro;rrams  for  public^sclux)l  children. 

±  Catholic  school  officials  in  some  ai-eas  of  the  ronntry  aiv  not  in- 
volved in  the  total  plamiinir  process. 

Prop'ams  for  Catholic  s^'hool  children  and  teachers  in  some  atvas 
of  tlu*  count ly  are  not  comparalde  in  per  pupil  expenditure  to  |K»r 
pupil  scIhwI  chi hi ren. 

4.  I^n'al  educational  a;rencies  in  n\atiy  areas  of  tlie  country  are  in- 
elTective  in  a.ssurinjr  that  Catholic  s<*h<kH  ^-hihlnMi  are  iweivinjr  equita- 
Ide  l>enerits  under  title  I. 

I'hese  proIden>s  represiM\t  s^M-ious  obstacles  to  tlie  effeetive  and 
e4|uitable  ]Mirtiripatioii  of  Catholic  sehoolchldn'n  in  title  I  pi-op'aiiis. 
We  have  Ihmmi  unable  to  it^srilv**  th4'S4»  issu*»s  a4liuinisti'ativelv. 

Con«;ress  has  clearly  iuidlicat*'*!  its  intention  that  nonpublic  .^wviool 
chihlren  share  e<|uitaldy  in  |m);rnims  imder  tJiis  le<rislation.  If  this 
mandate  5s  tif>  have  its  full  ctTect,  we  recoiiiinend  that  a  bypf?.ss 
added  to  tlHe  I.  This  wouhl ;  provi*!^  the.  Federal  fiovermnent  with 
an  adequate  meclmnisni  to  remedv  situations  which  cannot  U»  ivs4)lved 
locally.  \  ■  _    :^       ;  ; 

ff  the  .^tate  educatioiud  a;rencv  is  either  unable  or  unwillin^r  to 
provide  services  to  nonpublic  school  ehihlren  and  teachers  on  an 
equitalde  basis,  the  law  shouhl  ;rrant  the  Federal  ftovernment  tlie 
necessary  bypass  /iiutliority  to  provide  tlios<»  S4»rvices  directly  or 
thronjrh  some  interme*liarv  a;r<*ncy. 

An  exanifde  of  a  provision  that  would  accomhlish  this  olqtH'tive  is 
the  bypass  la nsnnijre  iiKori>orated  in  sections  b'^^  (b)(1),  11^2  (b)(2), 
aml  'lK  (b)(:n  of  U.K.  r»0.  as  approved  nrently  1>y  the  fteneral 
Sulx'onimittee  on  Education  of  the  I".S.  House  of  ReprestMitatives. 

The  11>72  and  If^T.^l  reimrfs  of  the  Xatioiial  Advisory  Council  on 
tlie  Kducatioii  of  Di.sadvaiita;red  Children  have  reconinieiuled  the 
addition  of  a  byfiass  ]>rovisioii  to  title  I.  Wo  urjre  you  to  consider  this 
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rh:iu;ro  for  xhv  otlrrt  It  will  hiivo  in  instirin;:  tluit  tlies*^  WTViros  urc 
prnvuliMl  totluM'iliKiitioiiallv  <lis;Mlv:iiit:i;:tMl. 

Thv  N^itional  A<ivis<)rv  rouuril  li:is  jilso  nnuU;  a  TumilHT  of 
poNils  for  inliniinstr:iti\v  rluiii^rt'S  to  insure  tlio  t'HV<tivr  piirtiiMiKitioii 
(Ml  :in  <Minit:iMr  Imsis  of  non]Mihlir  sdiool  HiiUhvn  ifj  |>ro;:r:5iu  umItT 
tlnstith*.  Wtv  ronciM*  with  thosi'  nMoninuMnhit ions.  I  lysiHTtfullv  nv 
quos^' tlnit  |MM-tiiKMit  S4Ttions  of  the  n'|M)rts  of  tlu'  N:itio!jal  .XtlvisorV 
('ounoil  iHMiu'ludnl  ill  tlu' n'conl.  Mr.  riiJiinnntK 

Wci^trouirlv  suppon  tin*  t'xtonsioii  of  titU*  II  of  iUv  Klonwntry  uml 
SiTond:ir\-  KdiK'sition  Art.  Tliis  titlo,  inoiv  tinin  any  otiirr,  lias  nnuk 
provision*  for  tlir  <Mp;it;ihlr  part iripnt ion  of  Catliolic  sc!iw)l  vluKlivii 
:in<l  toacliors.  Thv  :iv\'r;i^r  rat*'  of  pailioipjitiou  of  nonpublic  .scliool 
rliildivnsinrr  i:Mi:i  lias  Ikmmi  iM;.r»  |H'nvnt  of  tlios4'  rli;:ihlr.  Xinrty-tlm'C 
p4'rmit  of  tliv  (':ihV)lir  <li<MM'>;<vs  snr\v\<Ml  hy  ihr  llarvanl  Orad-  . 
uato  School  of  IMuratJon  projrrt  in  IDTO  on  "Thr  KtlVcts  of  Kovoinie 
Sharinir  ami  HlfK'k  (iiijMits  on  iMlnration"  rato<l  tlu'  iMliicational  in,v 
part  of  tith»  II  as  "^ood"  or  "rx^vllmt /Vnnirh  hijrlirr  than  tlio  ratiiip? 
foroitlH'rtitIrs  I  or  III.  '      '    :  ^ 

Title  II  has  suimoimU'^I  for  iioiipiihlit'  srliool  t'hihlron  Inratis**  aiiO«^ 
quato  provisions  to  insiMv  4'l!Vrtivo  part iripation  on  an  v<pntiil»lo. 
Iiasisworr  written  into  tin*  ori<riiial  U';:islation.  If  our  partinpfition  in 
otlu'f  pro;rranis  wen*  as  fair  an<l  unohstructod  as  it  is  in  titlo  II 
pro<rr:nus.4)ur  overall  testinuMiy  today  would  he  iin<|uali1ie<l  pniiso  for 
tlh' Klonu'iitarv  and  S4MM)ihlary  rjlu("iti<n|  Art. 

Considerable  pro^rress  has  Imm'II  made  hy  this  titlo.  hut  the  task  is 
far  from  eomplete.  riiildivii  aiv  read in<r  hut  Ijooks  an»  limito<!.  and 
l»ooks  are  still  the  ess^'iiee  of  n  ivadiii^r  pm^'nini.  Ac<»ordin;r  to  the. 
U.S.  OWhv  of  Kduration,  iut  peivent  of  partieipatin^r  districts  ivI>ort 
insurtieiont  library  resources.  . 

The  ditvetor  of  s<'hool  libraries  of  the  AivlMliorose  of  Philadoiphia 
testified  for  the  Catliolie  Kihi'arv  AssoiMation  U'foiv  the.  rfenonil  Sub- 
t'oininittec  on  Kduration  of  the  17.S.  Ilousi*  of  Representatives  earlier 
Hiis  yea!*.  She  stated  that  the  pres<'nt  libniry  liook  supply  in  Catholic 
schools  there,  inrludin;:  old  and  worn  lKK>ks.  is  only  (iO  |Km*ent  of  the 
State  standard  and  al>out'2r»  iHM'reiitof  the  arrepted  national  standard. 
If  this  is  an  avcra^re  fi^nirt'.  tluMi  iiiaiiy  schools,  probably  thos<'  lo<'at4'4l 
ill  the  poo!-est  areas,  have  less  than  six  lKx>ks  |M»r  child. 

The  U.S.  Catholic  Conferenv-e  endorses  the  ade^piat**  fundiii<r  of  title 
II.  It  is  estimated  that  if  this  title  wore  funded  at  million  for 
fiscal  yea!*  U^T'X  over  4S  million  elenientai*y  aiul  secondary  school  stu- 
dents \voidd  U'liefit  at  an  avem^re  ex|XMiditnre  of  $1.80  |»er  student. 
:  Arcordin^r  to  a  U.S.  Odiie  of  Kduration  estimate,  such  an  ex|M»ndi- 
tunv  would  result  in  an  increase  of  million  library  ivsouire.  items 
and  ndated  materials  a  mailable  to  rhihlivn  a t tend in<r  nonpublic  schools. 
Tlie  prartiral  e4hiratioii  IxMiefits  of  such  an  ex|H*ndituiv  am  Verj-  profit 
indeod.  . 

Title  Iff  is  a  |>oiiit  of  very  S(»rious.roncen)  amonj;  Catholic  school 
e4lu<*ators.  From  its  inception'.  Catliolir  sf*lK>oh  hildreii  ha  vc  not  sham! 
equitablv  in  t)ie  U'liefits  of  title  III  i)i-o;rr;uns.  Catholic  school  admin- 
istratoi-s  feel  that  the  <r«Miei*:il  roiirept  of  educational  innovation,  cre- 
ativitv  and  exi>erimeiitation  emlKwlied  in  thie  pw^rram  drives  an  impor- 
tant thnist  toward  s(dution  of  many  serious  ediicational  problems. 
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Ilowvvor,  tJi(»  nnticlpMfoi;  iMMjolifs  of  titio  HI  for  Cafliorn'  s4^1iool- 
<»hil;l!rn  Uiwr  not  Inm»h  a(lo<jn:if<*ly  n»ali/<nl.  Tliis  is  n'll<M*to<l  iu  S4miuv 
statistics  for  Catholio  and  iio^ipnMic  part.i('ij)at  ioii. 

Ill  tlu^  lt>7()  llnrvanl  sfinly  i*it<Ml  previously,  tin*  <Mlncatioiial  iTn|)a<;t  . 
of  tith'  Ml  was  fliaractori/('(l  as  '^poor* *  \ty  owr  lialf  of  tlic  HI  <lio« 
roses  n\spon<lin<r.  'I'hiiiy^niiu*  p<»r<riit  jM<l;r<*^l  llio  <Mhu*atioii:il  impart 
of  this  tit lo  **<r<x>4r'  and  only  5  prrrriit  "oxrt'lh'iit."  A  snrvt'y  whirh  wo. 
roiidurt4'(l  rtMMMitly  indirattMl  that  alMnit  (hror-(inart<'i*s  of  the  Catliolir. 
srhool  syst^'nis  in  tlir  Vation  frh  t\^iat  th<'lr  |)jirti<Mp;ition  in  title  Hi 
was  nnsatisfactory.. 

This  has  horn  onr  cxprririKv  witli  titlr  III  programs  .notAvithstiiVid- 
in^^  the  VMV,)  aintMidnuMit  to  this  title  whirh  in<'lnde<l  a  bypass  provi- 
sion. Con^rrrss  iinlicat4Ml  rh'arly  with  this  provision  that  it  intended 
;  that  nonpublic  schoolrhildivii  ])ai1  icipat<»  in  thrs<'  proj^nains  but  tins 
participation  has  in»|)rovo<l  very  little  iHu-anse  the  U.S.  <><lir<'.  of  Kdn- 
<*ation  has  Ihmmi  reluctant  to  invoke  this  nrovision  of  the  law. 

Wo  have  outlined  some  problems  ivlatinjj:  to  the  parti<*ipation  of 
nonpublic  school  children  in  pro;/rains  mider  tit  le  III.  We  n»view  these 
pn)blems  as  primarily  a4lministrati  ve  in  natun*  at  tli<^  level  of  the  U.S. 
Oflice  of  Kdu<*alion  as  W4'll  as  at  the  State  and  bwal  educational  af/ency 
.  levels.  ^ 

Althon^di  this  le*/islaf i./ii  has  ^M»en  written  and  r(»vis<»d  with  the 
parti<*ipation  of  nonpublic  school  children  <dearly  indicat<»d,  we  feel 
that  tile  intent  of  the  ron;rivss  in  this  re^riinl  has  iu>t  Ihmmi  fully  im- 
plemented. We  luive  no  le;rislafive  I'ecomnu'iidations  for  this  title.  b?3t 
if  tlie  sulK'oinniittee  has  a!iy  pi'oposals  to  r4Mn<Hly  tlu'se  problems,  we 
would  Ih^  pleased  to  work  with  you. 

Title  VIT,  the  Hilin<rual  Ivlnration  .\et.  is  tlie  Ayeak<«st  of  the  titles 
in  providin;r  f<H*  the  paKiripation  of  eli;rible  ehihiron  in  moiipublie 
I  schools.  .\eoor(lin;r  to  information  cJitaine*!  from  the  ILS.  Oflicv  of 
Ivlucation,  t}i(»re  are  currently  2]'>  proje^'ts  fuiuled  mwler  title  ATI. 
One  hundred  s<»venty-ei<rht  of  thes<»  projects  ;S<'rv<»  lOnjOfi  pnldie 
<4Miool  children  exlusively.  The  additional  projects  include  ^755 
rliihlien  who  attend  nonpidilic  sclux>ls. 

These  fi^rme.'^  are  discourairiu;r  in  vi4'W  of  the  clear  oblijrations  of 
tluv  Comnnssioner  f)f  Kdueatiou  ;iiid  the  UK»al  edueatiomil  atreneies  to 
insure  the  participation  of  eli<ri'»h'  nonpiddic  seliool  <*hildivn,  TImv 
lan^uairc  of  the  act  states  tliat  nonpublic  sol:ool  officials  must  Ik»  in- 
:  volved  in  the  planning  of  tlie  projects.  It  also  states  that  the  roin- 
;  missioner  may  approve  projt^ts  only  if  pmvision  has  lieen  niade  for 
;   tin*  parti(  i|)atioiM)f  ellirible  iu»iU)ubli<^sehmd  (*liildren. 

fn  the  project  ^rant  applications  Mse<l  by  tlie  U.S.  Ofli<*e  of  Kduca-  ; 
tion,  applicant*^  are  reque.sted  to  provide  full  in  format  ion  coneeni- 
in<r  the  mimlMMs  ami  expected  paiticipation  of  Kn^al  nonpublic  school 
<*l)ildivn.  Of  tlu/*  2V\  applications  approved  for  project  ^nmts  under 
title  VI I  by  thi)-  U.S.  Office  of  Kdiication,  ITS  do  not  contain  tlie  re- 
^piested  inforinatiioii  relatiiitrto  iioiiiiublic  s<*lu><d  diildreii. 

Clearly,  nonpnbiic  scliool  nfyiciaVwere  not  involved  in  the  f  dan - 
nin^r  <>f  the.s4'  projects  and  it  would  ap|>ear  that  the  loc^d  educational ; 
aircfK'ies  have  no  intention  of  providin<r  for  the  participation  of  thewv: 
:'.  .   cliildron.  ■  i  '  ^ 

■  This  dear  <lisre*r.nH  for  specific  provisions  of  title  VTT  on  the  paiti 
i^'s'  local  educational  ajrcncios  and  the  U.S,  Offioo  of  Education  has; 
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piv.V4»ntc<l  <»HVftiv<'  p:Mli<*i]):ition  oil  rqiiitahlc  l>:isis  for  man v  Mh)U- 
saiuls  4)1*  ii<ni]nii»lic  scho^'H  <'3iil<ln'ii.  1'ho  intent  of  ('oiiirivss  !o  pro- 
v'ulo  for  tlu*  <»llVr(iv<»  an<l  (Minitablr  n;irti<*ip:iti<)n  of  noinniMic  school 
cliiMivn  in  tliost^  projtM'ts  has  iicitlwM-  iMrn  s<»riously  implnnoiitod  hy 
local  4Mlncational  aircncics.  not*  rcasoMalily  prolocttvl  l>y  t  lic  n.S.  ^')fH(T 
of  iMluration. 

Wo.  ask  that'  conj^ivssional  action  Uvtakcn  to  n'luMt'  this  iiulif- 
tVnMic4»  to  tioniiitl)lic  s<*hool  ('hihh'4'n  and  to  tho  t'xpi'fsscd  will  of 
Conpvss.  The  followino^  chan^^'S  in  tit  Ic  VI  i  arc  nvoinin^Mulod  by  the 
U.S.  Catholic  Con fcronoc: 

1.  Tho.  law  should  s|M'cify  that  the.  participation  of  di^^lMc  non- 
pnl)lic  scliool  chiUlnMi  a!id  teachers  in  titl<»  VI  T  projects  Im*  on  an 
eqtiitahlc  hasis.  • 

^  2.  Tlie  law  shonhl  specify  that  appropriate*  iionpuhrKi  school  offi- 
cials pai-ticipate  in  llie,  |)lannin;r.  estahlishinent.  and  iinploMieiit;ition 
of  tith^  VII  pir)ject5?. 

l^.  Tlie  Coininissionei"  of  E4hication  slionhl  Im'  re(|iiire<l  to  make  an 
animal  aecotint in;:  to  the  appropriate  connnittt'es  of  tlw  Con;rrvss  on 
the  !ise  of  tide.  Vn  funtls.  aiul  this  accoinitintr  should  inehHic  a  sepa- 
rate, statement  of  the  extent  of  paiiicipation  of  <»li<ril)le  noiipnhlic 
scho4»l  childi'en  in  pi'oi4'cts  fniidetl  hy  thistith*  ami  of  the  anionnt  of 
fun4ls4»xpende<lon  SMch  chihhvn. 
'ni(\se  reooininendat  ions  aiv detailed  in  our  atlditional  testimony. 
Title/ VIIT  also  fnmls  pro^^rams  thronjrh  <lin'<*t.  application  to  the 
U.S.  Otti<*e  of  Ktl neat  ion.  Tln^se  are  the  dro|Hint.  prevention  and  rjutri- 
tiou  an^l  health  tlemonstration  proji'cts.  Althon;rh  w<'  <1<»  not  liave 
li^rures  for  the  partici]>atii)n  of  nonpul)lic  school  chihlix'U  in  projrranis 
under  tliis  title,  wv  feel  that  tlx'se  children  Inm'  not  Ikmmi  a<leqiiately 
provided  for  in  the  implementation  of  the  pro^rnnns.  We  ie<] nest  that 
,  you  consider  c}ian;res  in  t  hi^;  t  itlc-  to  provide  for  the  <dlVct ive  pailicipa- 
tiou.  on  an  oipiitahle  hasis.  of  nonpui>lic  .school  4!hihlren  in  these 
pro<rrams. 

That  concludes  iny  presemation  of  4Mir  ex]»erien<M*s  with  the  vari- 
ous pro«rrams  of  the  Elementary  ami  Secondary  r^4lueation  Act  and 
our  recommendations  for  le^^-islative  a<'tion.  i  wo?iUl  like  to  iveinplia- 
size  onr  hnsic  and  linn  support  tor  the  continuation  of  the  act. 

;  Althoii<5h  our  participation  has  Ikm'ii  uns:itisfactoi*y  in  some  areas 
and  v<'ry  poor  in  a  few  i'4'Sp(»cts.  mu<'h  4'du<*ational  IwMiefit  forv  cliil-  ' 

i  ihen. especially  disadvanta<red  child r4'n.  has  resulted  from  this  lc<ris- 
lation.  This  is  an  appmpriate  instrument  for  this  Xation  to  use  in 

;  solving;  son>e  of  its  nmst.  t  rouhle.some  problems. 

It  should  Ixi  continued  ami  it  should  Ik>  a<lequiitcly  fun<hMl.  Our 
re<*onnnendations  have  heen  ma<l<*  with  a  desire  to  insure  that  the 
maximum  l)eneri(  is  *lerive<l  from  thes^r  pro^rrams.  T  feel  that  our  objec- 
tiv<'.<,  with  lespeet  to  this  act,  are  inutual  and  that  tlie.sii  .sn^^^^^stioiis 
will  assist  its  ellWtiv*Minpleinentat ion. 

:  Many  of  the  pmblems  1  have  tleserilK»d  have  |MM-sisted  despite  cIos<5 
attention  <riveu  them  by  Conjrress.  On  mweral  <K<*a.sions  in  testimony 
before  this  an<l  other  eon;r'*c.ssionaI  committees.  Mr.  Chairmtm.  we 
have  roconnnende<l  the.  appointment  of  a  policy-level  nonpublic  school 
.  official  in  the  U.S.  Oflice  of  Education. 

i  A  siniihir  recoinmondatioiv  has  Im'cmi  niiule  by  the  President's  Panel 
911  Xonpublic  E<bKat  ion  and  }>y  the  Xational  Advisory  Coinicil  on  the 
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;  IC<hication  of  DisadvMnfa^od  CliildnMi  in  iKs  107:V  rojMMt.  Snoli 
olliciul  would  pnrtieipatc  in  |M>lii'y  <l<;volo|nn<'nt.  planning:,  and  liaisiwi 
In'tweon  nonpiihli<'.  s<'li<>ols  and  flic  ImmIoiuI  OowrnnKMit.  llo  \vonl<l 
I'St^iblisli  n  svsfoni  of  nio!iit()rin;r  n<>npul)lic  school  paitioipatioii  in 
K(m1im-:i1  o<ln<'ati6n  pn);rr:Mns  and  wonM  liolp  fo  ostnhlii-^li  tlio  ncrossnrv 
attitiKlinal  diniaf^*  to  insure  (hat.  the  participation  <»f  nonpnl)li<* 
,  s<*hoohliildicn  in  Fc^lcral  c(lucation  proirranis  is<'lTcctivc  un<l  c<pntu- 
l)lc.  X'onpul)lic  sch<K)l  sfuilcnts  wouhl  tlicn  have  an  a<lvo(;atc.  Avitliin 
the  rc<lcral  stni<1urc  \vlii<'h  fhcy  do  not  now  have  despite  th<'  h»;ris- 
;  h\\0{\  oli;rihility  <^f  n(Mipnl)lic  s<'Ii<h)1  students  for  pai1i<'ipation  in  nniny 
pro«ri^:uns. 

Thv  need  for  such  a  post  is  iUustratcd  hy  our  provwdiii^^  t<'stiniony. 
pai-ticuhirlv  with  reiranl  to  th<'  prol)U'ins  \vc  luive  reporto<l  conccrn- 
injr  tithes  nr  and  VTt. 

Tn  neeenilHM*  1072.  th<».  U.S.  Ofli<T  of  Kducation  issw<l  a  policy 
stat4Mn<Mit  to  chix'f  State  school  oflireis  an<l  nonpuldic  s<'liool  a<hninis- 
tratoi-s  nrtrin;:  steps  to  insun»  eqnital)lc,  pai1i<'ipation  of  noinpnhli<* 
schor>l  sfN<lcnts  in  lMMl<»ral  pm^rratns  for  w]iich  they  arv  cn;rihlc.  T 
would  like  to  siilunit  this  statoiuont.  for  the  rcconh  Mr.  Chairman. 

It,  suys  in  paii  that  th<»  ''TT.S.  0{\\rr  of  Education  has  a  n»sponsi- 
l)ility  to  assiiie  that  t he  hen<»iits  of  all  pm;rranis  for  which  nonpnhlic 
i  s<*hool<*hildrcn  arc  eli*ril)lc  an*  nia<h'  fully  availahle  to  su<*h  <*hiidrcn." 
;  Wc  applaud  this  etVoi-t,  liowever.  nKwlcst.  Wc  hope  that  th<» U.S. 
Ofli<*c  of  Kducatioii  will  take  f^'rionsly  its  detcrniination.  stated  in  this 
nicnioranduin.  "to  a<*hicv<'  that  <le;rre<^  of  pai-ticipation  of  cli;ri*>h* 
nonpnlilic  school  students  which  is  require*!  hy  law.""  Tins  is  a  |K>sitivc 
Irontrioution  to  a  pressin;r  |>rol)loni  of  administration  tliat  still  awaits 
niorc  comprcliensivc  approaches. 

;    Tn  t<'Stiniony  heforo  this  sulxonuiiittee  in  1071.  the  lT.S.  Catholic: 
Confercn<v  expressed  its  opposition  to  th<'  <'naetnient  of  iho  ad- 
rninistrati<ms  education  spec  ial  revenue  sharin*:  !»ill  unless  a  nunilM^r 
of  si;r"ifi<*ant  chan;rcs  woi'e  incorporated.  T\u'  Better  Schools  Act  of 
;   107.'*>.  submitted  by  the  administration,  <lid  not  in<*lu<l<'  the  nroni- 
i  nicn<hitions  made  by  the  U.S.  Cathoru'  Conferen<'<'  :in<l  otir  position  on 
i  this  leirislation  has  notchan«:<Ml  from  the  position  tak<Mi  in  1071. 
;      We  have  taken  no  position  on  tlu*  merits  of  <'onsoli<lat ion  of  pn»s<'rit 
i  i  cato«rc>rical  protrranis.  Any  consolidation,  however,  shouhl  incbide 
'    ;  a<leqnafe  provision  for  the  ctToctive  pailicipatiofi  on  an  cfjiiitable  basis 
j   i  of  nonpuldie  schoolchihb'cn. 

.\n  example  of  a  provision  that  wouhl  insure  cqnitable  participa 
tion  is  S4'etion  S07  of  ir.K.  r»0  whieb was  n'ceiitlv  rcportc<l  from  the 
i      *r<'iiOT*al  SulK  omiuittee  on  l^dn<•^ltion  of  th<>  IT..S.  Hous^^of  I{epres<Mit:i- 

I    ■    'ti  voS.;^  ■■ 

n.  IS  our  im<ler?tan<lin!r  that  the  administration  proposers  to  con- 
i      solidat<'  the.  Voeational  K^lucation  A<t  aspnrtof  an  overall  con  soli  d^f- 
tion  of  elementary  an<r seVon<lary  <Mbic5it ion  protrranis.  Provision  has" 
.  l>o<»n  iiiade  for  tln^  participation  of  eli<rihle  notipubo'c  sr-hoolchildnfu 
and  t<':iehei-s  in  thr<M^  pails  of  this  act,  namely  paKs  I V>;c^ct ion  122(a) 
f4)  (.V).  I>  exemplary  pro^rpums  an<l  G  cooperative  vocational  educa- 
;  tion  projrrams. 

Tn  tlH'se  pi-onrnmis.  fui-tluM  inore.  100  p<'n*ent  Federal  fundin;^  is  pro- 
vider! in  tin*  pn'sent  leirislation  which  is  a  tiecessarv  condition  for  in 
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snriiijiflir  rtpiitaMf  pjirt  iriputioii  of  r1iiri'»l<'  noujmhlir  s<'lHn>lrlnl<livn 
and  t4':irluMS. 

\V(»  do  not  t:iko  :\uy  pO'«;if  ion  on  thr  nH«n!s  of  <-o!jsolid:itin;r  tho  Vo- 
cationnl  IMiirntion  Act.  Atiy  ronsolidalion.  1io\\v\<t.  sliouM  \vi:\\\\ 
thv  iwisfinir  i>ro\  isio!is  to  insnn*  flu*  ]^aili<  i]>:it ion  of  VHiriMo  nonpub- 
lic S4-)MK^l<-liiMri'n  and  tonrlnMS.  Hh'S**  ]tri>;r!:nns  slionld  also  <-imtinno 
toHMM'ivo  100  pon  tMJt  Kcdi'ial  fnndin^r. 

In  any  lr;rislatio!i  pr4)\  i(linL^  V'**"^**''^V'''*'.^*^*''**'**»**'^*'^  soroinlan* 
4Ml!ii  ation  as  wril  as  any  Iririslat ion  pro\  idinir  for  tin*  (M|nali7.ation  of 
school  financf.  flic  T.S. Variolic  (  VMifrivn<*c  ft'ds  that  stu  li  Icjrislafion 
slionld  ivfliM  t  tlio  ftillnwiiiL^  principles  witli  rcM;jird  f4)  nonpnMic  s<difK>I 
paiticipation. 

1.  All  clrincnfnry  and  s^Tondary  sclnHilcIiiMn'ii  slxmM  Ik*  connt<Ml 
4M|nallv  in  4lctcnninin;r  tin*  amount  of  K<Mloral  aid  to  in*  prov'nlod. 

•J.  The  ainoiuit of  K4*d(Mal  aid  provided  for  noufiuMic  scluKdchildixMi 
shoul<l  1h*  pn^portional  to  the  IiUUiUt  of  snt'h  eliiMn'U  in  the  school 
population  as  a  w  hole. 

•'i.  'I'he  kinds  of  s<'rvlres  provided  U'  liniited  to  thos«».  wliicli 

aiv const itutionally  fH'nuissibk'. 

1.  A  hypass  provision  slionhl  1h'  inelttded  to  in^uiv  paKicipation  of 
nonpuUlic  s<  h<M>lehihhvn  ii»  fhos**  States  wiiieh  are  pro1iil»ite<l  l»y  law 
or  where  tin  iv  has  In-en  a  substantial  failure  to  provide  thes4»  s<»rviws 
and  to  insiui'  nonpnhlic  s<  hooi  paiti<  ipati<»n  in  those  scho<d  districts 
whv'li  for  some  nvison  <h)  not  pailicipate  in  th**  KedenO  |»ir>;rniin. 

V  inally.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  ofleti  pointe«l  out  that  the  issue,  of 
(Mpial  4Mliicationar  opportunity  is  a  moral  on<%  elos<dy  ndated  to  tlie 
lar^rer  issue  of  racial  e<piality.  In  s<'curin;r  the  n;rht  of  all  childivn  to 
e4|ua!  educational  opport  unity.  Inisin;:.  iiJ  some  in.stnne<'S.  is  an  csstMitial 
tool. 

\\\\  aiv  (»ppos4Ml  to  an  V  le^rislation  whicli  would  ivstrict  thes<»  rijrhts. 
Tlie,  U.S4*  of  hUsin;:  as  an  instrument  to  achieve  th<\s<'  <:o;ds  and  to  so<»uft*> 
enactment  of  sueh  leirislation  woidd  Im  a  wrious  S4»thack  to  the  quest, 
for  racial  jnstire  and  e<pial  educational  oppoi'tui?ity. 

:Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  you  very  nnu'li  foi-  provj4iin;r  this  oppor- 
tunity to  testify  U^fore  tlie  .c;ulMOimnitt<M».  At  th<»  coiM  lusion  of  Mr. 
Oefeos  statement,  my  eollea;rues  and  I  will  In*  happy  to  aii.swer  any 
ipM^stions  that  either' you  or  tlu'  meinlNM's  of  the  su Ikoiii in ittw/ may 

■  have.  .  • 

-Senator  Pkix,  Thank  you  ff)r  an  4\vcell4'i»t  and  ii  «:oo<l  f4mn^  statc- 

■  inent.  ■  ■'  ■^ 

\Tho.  prepared  and  supplemental  ivtateni4'iit,s  of  Mr.  IVAIeKsio  fol- 
;low:]  ■  :}  ■ 
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Wr.  Chairman  4.*^d  Member^,  of  the  Subcontnittee: 

I  am  Z^m^rh  R.  D'Alessio,  Director  of  the  Division  of  Elefitentary 
and  Secondary  Education  of  the  United  States  Catholic  Conference 
which  is  the  executive  agency  of  the  Catholic  Bishops  of  the  United 
States.    I  speak  for  the  Catholic  school  contnunity,  including  about 
four  million  children  of  widely  varied  backgrounds.    My  statanent  will 
be  brief  and  to  the  point.   Mr.  DeFeo  will  also  mkm  »  short  statement. 
At  its  conclusion,  my  colleagues  and  I  will  be  glad  to  answer  your 
questions.    I  am  also  submitting  a  more  detailed  statement  which  I 
respectfully  request  be  entered  in  the  Record,  Mr.  Chairman, 

Before  outitning  our  views  on  the  extension  of  the  El€flie»5tary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  and  other  matters,  I  would  like:  to  say  a  few 
words  about  how  our  schools  are  serving  children  in  the  urban  areas  of 
the  nation. 

Catholic  schools  have  been  most  connwnly  located  in  urban  areas 
in  the  past  and  this  remains  largely  true  today.    A^^«^st  fifty  percent 
of  all  Cathol'c  schools  are  located  in  urban  and  inner  city  areas. 
Nearly  half  a  million  students  are  enrolled  in  Cattolic  schools  In  inner 
city  areas  where  heavy  concentrations  of  the  educational ly  disadvantagetll 
are  found.    In  the  nation's  twenty  la»  gest  cities,  nearly  2  of  5  school  ■ 
children  are  enrolled  in  nonpublic  schools,  of  whom  about  eighty  percent 
are  ;in  Cathol ic  school s. 


2;ioo     ■  BEST  COPY  AVAIUBLE 

:.      Catholic  leaders  have  expressed  a  conriitment  to  continue 

,  2£S£!  ^fioeavor  to  expand  the  service  to  nonpublic  school  students  provided 

by  these  schools.    The  American  Catholic  Bishops  said  recently, 

Education  is  a  basic  need  in  our  society,  yet  the  schooling  available 
to  the  poor  is  pitifully  inadequate.    Ue  cannot  break  tl^  vicious 
cycle  of  poverty  proHijcirg  pcvert/  unless  we  achieve  a  breakthrough 
III  our  ediicational  system.    Quality  education  for  the  poor,  and 
especiallv  for  minorities  who  are  traditionally  victims  of 
discrimination,  is  a  moral  imperative  if  we  are  to  give  millions 
a  realistic  chance  to  achieve  basic  human  dignity.    Catholic  ■■ 
school  systems,  at  all  levels,  must  redouble  their  efforts.  In 
the  face  of  charging  social  patterns  and  despite  their  own 
multiple  problons,  to  meet  the  current  social  crisis. 

The  educational  and  moral  leadership  exercised  in  this  area  by 
Congress  and  by  this  Subcontni ttee  under  your  guidance,  Mr.  Chairman, 
accords  with  our  ideals  of  service  and  contnitment  to  a  greater  opportunity 
for  social  justice  through  equal  educational  opportunity. 

We  are  here  today  in  an  effort  to  further  these  goals  which  we  ; 
feel  have  much  in  conwon  with  the  goals  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act.    This  legislation  is  a  significant  part  of  the  national  ' 
effort  to  aid  the  educational  ly  disadvantaged  ar>d  important  to  the  nation's  ; 
future  well-being. 

feel  deeply  the  necessity  for  more  adequate  funding  for  the 
Act,  particularly  for  those  Titles  directed  toward  the  educationally 
disadvantaged.    The  federal  effort  to  provide  equal  educational  opportunity 
for  the  disadvantaged  should  be  expanded.    The  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  is  an  effective  instrument  for  this  nation  in  providing 
for  these  needs.;   It  should  be  continued;  it  should  be  funded  nore 
adequately;  It  should  be  forward  funded;  and  it  should  be  broadened  to 
effectively  include  greater  numbers  of  the  educationally  disadvantaged. 
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In  testifying  before  this  Subcownittee  In  1969,  the  United  States 
Cittwlic  Conference  strongly  supported  this  Act.    Today  we  re^^'flrm  thtt 
■  support.    At  the  same  time  we  presented  for  your  consideration  a  number 
of  problems  concerning  the  effective  participation  on  an  equitable 
basis  ot  nonpublic  school  childrcf?  in  these  programs.   Many  of  these 
difficulties  remain  today. 

As  you  are  aware.  Mr.  Chairman,  some  Titles  of  the  legislation 
are  administered  from  the  state  and  local  levels  and  some  are  administered 
directly  from  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education.    We  have  had  positive  and 
less  than  positive  enperiences  with  both  types  of  programs.    We  have 
worked  conscientiously  ancS  sincerely  with  local,  state  and  national 
officials  who  are  charged  with  responsibility  for  the  implementation 
of  the  provisions  of  the  programs.    We  have  attempted  to  remedy  at  these 
levels  the  difficulties  wMch  have  prevented  effective  participation  of 
Catholic  school  children  on  an  equitable  basis  in  programs  under  all 
Titles  of  the  Act.    We  have  proceeded  with  the  understanding  that  it 
was  clearly  the  intent  of  the  Congress  that  these  children  participate 
effectively  in  the  programs. 

We  are  now  reporting  our  difficulties  to  you  and  presenting  our 
recofitnendations.    These  recontnendations  have  bien  arrived  at  through 
our  e* peri ence  in  attempting  to  facilitate  the  implementation  of  the  . 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  for  Catholic  school  children  at 
the  national  level  and  through  consultation  with  a  broad-based  group  of 
Catholic  school  administrators       are  attempting  to  facilitate  this 
participation  at  the  state  and  local  levels. 


;  I  win  TX)w  direct  my  remarks  to  individual  Titles  of  ESEA.  I 
will  address  specific  problems  with  respect  to  these  .orograms  and 
give  recontnenddtions  for  legislative  remedies. 

Title  I,  aimed  at  correcting  the  injustices  of  educational 
disadvantage,  has  been  of  great  value  to  children  in  Catholic  schools. 
Congress  shoulrt  not  permit  any  departure  of  effort  from  this  area.  More 
adequate  funding  is  needed.    The  conditions  which  prompted  the  enactment 
of  this  Title  have  not  changed  significantly.    At  its  present  level  of 
funding.  Title  I  ihai  made  a  beginning  and  has  proven  its  value.  We 
? should  continue  in  this  direction. 

Serious  problems  exist  for  Catholic  school  children  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  who  are  eligible  to  participate  in  these  programs 
but  are  unable  to  participate  or  are  unable  to  participate  effectively. 
With  due  consideration  for  the  many  excellent  experiences  Catholic  school 
administrators  have  had  in  working  with  their  public  school  counterparts, 
the  following  problem  areas  have  surfaced. 

1.  Programs  for  Catholic  school  children  and  teachers  in  some 
areas  of  the  counntry  are  not  comparable  in  quality,  scope 

and  opportunity  <for  participation  to  programs  for  public  school 
children^ 

2.  Catholic  school  officials  in  some  areas  of  the  country  are 
not  involved  in  the  total  planning  process. 

3.  Programs  for  Cathol ic  school  children^and  teachers  in  some 
areas  of  the  country  are  not  comparable  in  per  pupil  expenditure 
to  per  pupil  expefiditure  for  publ  ic  school  children. 
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4.   Liocal  educational  agencies  in  many  areas  of  the  country 
art  Ineffective  in  assuring  that  Catholic  school  children 
are  receiving  <*qui fable  benefits  under  Title  V 

These  problems  represent  serioj/s  obstacles  to  the  effective 
and  tijqui table  participation  of  Catholic  school  children  in  Title  I 
programs.    Thus  ^'ar,  we  have  been  unable  to  resolve  th^se  Issues 
administratively. 

Congress  has  clearly  indicated  its  ^intention  that  nonpublic  school 
children  share  equitably  in  programs  under  tfiis  legislation.    If  this 
mandate  is  to  have  its  full  effect,  we  reconinend  that  a  bypass  be  added 
to  Title  I.    This  would  provide  the  federal  government  with  an  adequate 
mechanism  to  remedy  situations  which  cannot  be  resolved  locally.    If  the 
state  educational  agency  or  local  educational  agency  is  either  unable  or 
unwilling  to  provide  services  to  nonpublic  school  children  and  teachers 
on  an  equitable  basis,  the  law  should  grant  the  federal  government  the 
necessary  bypass  authority  to  provide  those  services  directly  or  through 
some  intermediary  agency.    An  example  of  a  provision  that  would  accomplish 
this  objective  is  the  bypass  language  incorporated  in  Sections  132  (b)(1), 
132  (b)(2),  and  132  (b)(3)  of  H.R.  69  as  approved  recently  by  the  General  ;: 
Subcowni ttee  on  Education  of  the  United  States  House,  of  Representatives. 
The  1972  and  1973  Reports  of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  the  Education  : 
;of  Disadvantaged  Children  have  recontnended  the  addition  of  a  bypass 
provision  to  Title  I.    Ue  urge  you  to  consider  this  change  for  the  effect 
it  will  have  in  ensuring  that  these  services  are  provided  to  the  educationally 
disadvantaged.  .|  . 
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The  Nitional  Advisory  Council  has  also  iMde  a  nunit>er  of  proposals  , 
for  administrative  changes  to  ensui^e  the  effective  participation  on  an 
equitable  basis  of  nonpublic  school  children  in  programs  under  this 
Tftle.    ye  concur  with  thest!  recouinendations.    I  respectfully  request 
that  pertinent  sections  of  the  Reports  of  the  National  Advisory  Council 
be  included  in  the  Record •  Mr.  Chairman. 

We  strongly  support  the  extension  of  Title  II  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act.    Phis  Title*  more  than  any  other,  has  made 
provision  for  the  equita bile  participation  of  Catholic  school  children  and 
teachers.    The  average  rate  of  participation  of  nonpublic  school  children 
since  196S  has  been  96.5  percent  of  those  eligible.    Ninety- three  percent 
of  the  132  Catholic  dioceses  surveyed  by  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of 
Education  project  in  1970  of  IThe  Effects  of  Revenue  Sharing  and  Block 
Grants  on  Iducation  rated  the  educational  impact  of  Title  II  as  "good" 
or  "excel lent, "  iwach  higher  than  either  Titles  I  or  III. 

Title  Iflhas  succeeded  for  nonpublic  school  children  because 
adequate  provisions  to  ensure  effective  participation  on  an  equitable 
basis  wer«  written  into  the  original  legislation.    If  our  participation  In 
other  programs  were  as  fair  and  unobstructed  as  it  is  in  Title  II  programs, 
our  overall  testimony  today  would  be  unqualified  praise  for  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act. 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made  by  this  Title,  but  the  task  Is 
far  from  completed    Children  are  reading  but  books  are  limited,  and  books  , 
are  still,  the  essence  of  a  reading  program.    According  to  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education,  65X  of  participating  districts  report  insufficient  library 
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iresources.    The  Director  of  School  Libraries  o7  the  Archdiocese  of: 
Philadelphia  testified  fo>'  the  Catholic  Library  Association  before  the 
General  Subcortni ttee  on  Education  of  the  U.S.  House  of  RepresenUtives 
earlier  this  year^    She  stated  that  the  present  library  book  supply  in 
Cathol ic  schools  there,  including  old  and  worn  books,  is  only  60X  of 
the  state  standar<1  and  about  25t  of  the  accepted  national  standard.  If 
this  is  an  averarr-e  figure,  then  many  schools,  prob«bly  those  located  In 
the  poorest  areas,  have  less  than  sin  books  per  child. 

The  U.S.  Catholic  Conference  endorses  the  adequate  funding  of 
Title  II.    It  is  estimated  that  if  this  Title  were  funded  at  190  million 
for  Fiscal  Year  1973,  ovei*  48  million  elementary  and  secondary  school 
students  wuld  benefit  at  an  average  expenditure  of  $1,86  per  student. 
According  to  a  U.S.  Office  of; Education  estimate,  surch  an  expenditure 
Mould  result  in  an  increase  of  2.5  mill  ion  1  ibrary  resources  and  related 
materials  available  to  children  attending  nonpublic  schools.    The  practical 
educational  benefits  of  such  an  expenditure  ar^  "^ery  great  indeed. 

Title  111  is  a  point  ,iff  very  serious  concern  among  Cathol  ic  school 
educators.    From  its  inception.  Catholic  school  children  have  not  !ihared 
equitably  in  the  benefits  of  Title  Ml  programs.    Catholic  school 
administrators  feel  that  the  general  concept  of  educational  innovation, 
creativity  and  experimentation  embodied  in  this  program  gives  an  important 
thrust  toward  solution  of  many  serious  educational  problems.  However, 
the  anticipated  benefits  of  Title  III  for  Catholic  school  chlldiren  hawe  not 
been  adequately  ireal  ized.    This  Is  reflected  in  some  statistics  for 
Catholic  and  nonpublic  participation. 
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In  the  1970  Harvard  stud^  cited  previously,  the  educational  impact 
of  Title  in  was. characterized  as  "poor"  by  over  half  of  the  IH  dioceses  : 
responding.    Thirty-nine  percent  judged  the  educational  impact  of  this 
Title  "good"  and  only  five  percent  "excellent."    A  purvey  which  we 
conducted  recently  indicated  that  about  three-qu«)rters  of  the  Catholic 
school  s.rs terns  in  the  nation  felt  that  their  participation  in  Title  III  ws 
unsatisfactory. 

This  has  been  our  experience  with  Title  III  programs  notwithstanding 
thC  1969  amendment  to  this  Title  which  included  s  hy^zz  provision. 
Congress  indicated  clearly  with  this  provision  that  it  intfcpded  that 
nonpublic  school  children  should  participate  in  these  programs  feut  thli 
participation  has  improved  very  little  since  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education 
tias  been  reluctent  to  invoke  this  provision  of  the  Law. 

Ue  have  outlined  Som§  problems  relating  to  the  participation  of 
twnpublic  school  children  in  programs  under  Title  III.    We  view  these 
problems  as  primarily  administrative  in  nature  at  the  level  ofnhe 
U.S.  Office  of  Education  as  well  as  at  the  state  and  local  educational 
agency  levels.    Although  this  legislation  has  been  written  and  revised 
with  the  participation  of  nonpublic  school  children  clearly  indicated,  wc 
feel  that  the  intent  of  the  Congress  in  this  regard  ha$  not  been  fully 
implwented.    We  have  no  legislative  reconinen<jations  for  this  Title, 
but  if  the  Subcoflfni ttee  has  any  proposals  to  remedy  these  pnbblews* 
we  would  be  please  to  work  with  you. 
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Title  VIK  the  Bilingua;  Education  Act,  is  thf  weakest  of  the 


Titles  in  providing  for  the  participation  of  eligit>le  children  in  nonpublic 
schools.    According  to  informal :on  (Obtained  from  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education,  there  are  currently  213  projects  funded  under  Title  VII. 
One  hundred  seventy-eiqht  of  these  projects  serve  105,708  public  school 
children  exclusively.    The  thirty-five    .ditional  projects  include 
3,755  children  who  attend  nonpublic  sc'  ols. 

These  f igures  are  discouraging  in  view  of  the  clear  obligations 
of  the  Contnissioner  of  Education  and  the  local  educational  agencies  to 
ensure  the  participation  of  eligible  nonpublic  school  children.  The 
language  of  the  Act  states  that  nonpublic  school  officials  must  be  involved 
in  the  planning  of  the  projects.    It  also  states  that  the  Contnissioner 
may  approve  proj*»cts  only  if  provision  has  been  made  for  the  participation  : 
of  eligiible  nonpublic  school  children. 

In  the  project  grant  applications  used  by  th«;  U.S.  Office  of 
Education,  applicants  are  requested  to  provide  full  information  concerning 
the  numbers  and  expected  participation  of  local  nonpublic  school  children. 
Of  the  213  applications  approved  for  project  grs-jts  'i2>:>^r 'Title  VII 
by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  178  6o  ^^i  etrntit^  fri^uested 
information  relating  to  nonputJ?  ic  i-i-'hcol  children.    Clearly,  nonpublic 
school  of  f iciial s  ,j.it:re  vi^*  >'^^^^^  the  planning  uf  these  projects  and  :; 

it  would  appear  that  the  local  educational  agencies  have  no  intention  of 
providing  for  the  participation  of  these  children. 
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:  ;  This  clear  disregard  for  .>p.ecif  ic.  provisions  of  Title  VII  on  the 
part  of  local  educational  agencies  and  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  has 
prevented  effective  participation  on  an  equitable  basis  for  many  thousands 
of  nonpublic  school  children.    The  intent  of  Congress  to  provide  for  the 
effective  and  equitable  participation  of  nonpublic  school  children  in 
these  projects  has  neither  been  seriously  impleTwnted  by  local 
educational  agencies,  nor  reasonably  jLTOtected  by  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education. 

Ue  ask  that  Congressional  action  be  taken  to  rel ieve  this  indifference 
to  notipu'olic  school  children  and  to  the  expressed  will  of  Congress. 
The  following  changes  in  Title  VII  are  reconmended  by  the  U.S.  Catholic 
Conference. 

1.  The  law  shou?j  specify  that  the  participation  of  eligible 
nonpublic  school  children  an<?.  teachers  in  Title  VII  projects 
be  on  an  equitable  basis. 

2.  The  law  should  specify  that  appropriate  nn-ip;ibMc  school 
officials  participate  In  tte  planning,  establishment  and 
implewenfation  of  Title  VII  projects. 

J.    trie  Coiwiissioner  of  Education  should  be  required  to  mike  an 
annual  accounting  to  the  appropriate  Confnittees  of  the 
Congress  on  the  use.of  Title  VII  funds,  and  this  accounting 
shculd  include  a  separate  statement  of  the  extent  of  participation, 
of  el igible  nonpubl ic  school  children  in  projects  funded  by 
this  Title  and  of  the  amount      funds  expended  on  such  chiltjren. 

These  recoflwendations  are  detailed  in  our  additional  testimony. 


'      Title  VIII  also  funds  programs  through  direct  application  ; 
to  the  U.S.  Office. of  Education.    These  are  the  Dropout  Prevention  and  ■ 
Nutrition  and  Health  Demonstration  Projects.    Althourih  we  do  not  have  ; 
figures  for  the  participation  o.f  nonpublic  school  children  in  programs 
under  thisTitle,  we  feel  that  these  children  have  not  been  adequately 
provided  for  in  the  implementation  of  the  programs.    Wn  request  that 
you  consider  changes  in  this  Title  to  provide  for  the  effective 
participation  on  an  equitable  basis  of  nonpublic  school  children  in 
these  programs. 

That  concludes  M»y  presentation  of  our  experiences  with  the  various 
programs  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  and  our  recommendations 
for  legislative  action.    I  would  like  to  reempha size  our  ba^sic  and  firm 
support  for  the  continuation  of  the  Act.    Althcf^gh  our  participation  has 
been  unsatisfactory  in  some  areas  and  very  poor  in  a  few  respects,  much 
educational  benefit  for  children,  especiaTly  disadvantaged  children, 
has  resulted  from  this  legislation.    This  is  an  appropriate  instrument 
for -this  nation  to  use  in  solving  some  of  its  most  troublesome  problems. 
It  should  be  continued  and  it  should  be  adequately  funded.  Our 
recontnendations  have  been  made  with  a  desire  to  ensure  that  the  maKimum 
"benefit  is  derived  from  these  programs.    I  feel  that  our  objectives 
with  respect  to  this  Act  are  mutual  and  that  these  suggestions  will 
assist  its  effective  impleinentation. 

;   Many  of  the  problems  I  have  described  have  persisted  despite  close 
attention  given  them  by  Congress.    On  several  occasions  in  testinony 
before  this  and  other  Congressional  Conwittees,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
:  reconwended  the  appointment  of  a  po! icy-level  nonpublic  school  official 
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in  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education.   A  similar  recomriendation  has 

been  made  by  the  President's  Panel  on  Nonpubl ic  Education  and  by  the 

National  Advisory  Council  on  the  Education  of  Disadvantaged  Children 

in  its  1973  Report.    Such  an  official  would  participate  in  policy 

development,  planning  and  liaison  between  nonpubl ic  school s  and  the 

federal  government.    He  would  establish  a  system  of  monitoring  nonpublic 

school  participation  in  federal  education  prpgrams  and  would  help  to 

establish  the  necessary  atti tudinal  cl imate  to  ensure  that  the 

participation  of  nonpublic  school  children  in  federal  education  programs 

is  effective  and  equitable.    Nonpublic  school  students  would  then  have 

an  advocate  within  the  federal  structure  which  they  do  not  now  have 

despite  the  legislated  el  igibil ity  of i nonpubl ic  school  students  for 

participation  in  many  programs.    Tfie  need  for  such  a  post  is  illustrated 

by  our  preceeding  testimony,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  problems 

we  have  reported  concerning  Titles  III  and  VII. 

'■  ■[  ■    ■    0\   ■  ''^ 

In  December,  1972,  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  issued  a  policy  ; 

statement  to  Chief  State  School  Officers  and  Nonpublic  School  Administrators • 

urging  steps  to  ensure  equitable  participation  of  nonpublic  school 

students  in  federal  programs  for  which  they  are  eligible.    I  would  like 

to  submit  this  statement  for  the  Record,  Mr.  Chairman. 

It  says  in  part  that  the i "U.S.  Off ice  of  Education  has  a 
responsibility  to  assure  that  the  benefits  of  all  programs  for  which 
nonpublic  school  children  are  el Igible  are  made  fully  available  to:  such 
children."   ■.  :  . 
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We  applaud  this  eVfort,  however  modest.    We  hope  that  the  U.S,  Office 
:of  Education  will  take  seriously  its- determination,  stated  in  this  memorandum, 
"to  achieve ithat  degree  of  participation  of  eligible  nonpublic  school 
students  which  is  required  by  law."    This  is  a  positive  contribution 
to  a  pressing  problem  of  administration  that  still  awaits  more  comprehensive 
approaches. 

;   In  testimony  before  this  Subcommittee  in  1971,  the  United  States 
Catholic  Conference  expressed  its  opposition  to  the  enactment  of  the 
Administration's  Education  Special  Revenue  Sharing  Bill  unless  a  number 
uf  significant  changes  were  incorporated.    The  Better  Schools  Act  of 
1973,  submitted  by  the  Administration,  did  not  include  the  recommendations 


made  by  the  U .S.  Cathol ic 
has  not  changed  from  the 


Conference  and  our  position  on  this  legislation 
position  taken  in  1971 . 


We  have  taken  no  position  on  the  merits  of  consolidation  of  present 
categorical  programs.    Any  consolidation,  however,  should  include  adequate 
provision  for  the  effective  participation  on  an  equitable  basis  of 
nonpublic  school  children.    An  example  of  a  provision  that  would  ensure 
equitable  participation  is  Section  807  of  H.R.  69  which  was  recently 
reported  ; from  the  General  Subcomni ttee  on  Education  of  the  U,S.  House 
of  Representatives. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  the  Administration  proposes  to 
consolidate  the  Vocational  Education  Act  as  part  of  an  overall  consolidation 
of  elementary  and  secondary  education  programs.    Provision  has  been  made  . 
for  the  participation  of  eligible  nonpublic  school  children  and  teachers 
in  three  Parts  of  this  Act.    In  these  programs,  furthermore,  one  hundred  ; 
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percent  federal  funding  is  provided  in  the  present  legislation  which  is 
a  necessary  condition  for  ensuring  the  equitable  participation  of 
eligible  nonpublic  school  children  and  teachers. 

;  We  do  not  take  any  position  on  the  merits  of  consol idating  the 
Vocational  Education  Act.    Any  consolidation,  however,  should  retain 
the  existing  provisions  to  ensure  the  participation  of  eligible  nonpublic 
scfiool  children  and  teachers.    These  programs  should  also  continue  to 
receive  one  hundred  percent  federal  funding. 

In  any  legislation  providing  general  aid  to  elementary  and 
secondary  education  as  well  as  any  legislation  providing  for  the 
equalization  of  school  finance,  the  U.S.  Catholic  Conference  feels  that 
such  legislation  should  reflect  the  following  principles  with  regard  to 
nonpublic  school  participation. 

.1.    All  elementary  and  secondary  school  children  should  be  counted 
equally  in  determining  the  amount  of  federal  aid  to  be  provided. 

2.  The  amount  of  federal  aid  provided  for  nonpublic  school  children 
should  be  proportional  to  the  number  of  such  children  in  the;  i 
school  population  as  a  whole. 

3.  The  kinds  of  services  provided  should  be  limited  to  those 
which  are  constitutionally  permissable. 

4.  A  bypass  provision  should  be  included  to  ensure  participation 

of  nonpublic  school  children  in  those  states  which  are  prohibited 
by  law  or  where  there  has  been  a  substantial  failure  to  provide 
these  services  and  to  ensure  nonpublic  school  participation 
in  those  school  districts  which  for  some  reason  do  not 
participate  in  the  federal  program. 
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Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  often  pointed  out  that  the  issue 
of  equal  educational  opportunity  is  a  moral  one,  closely  related  to 
the  larger  issue  of  racial  equality.    In  securing  the  right  of  all  children; 
to  equal  educational  opportunity,  busing,  in  some  instances,  is  an 
essential  tool.   We  are  opposed  to  any  legislation  which  would  restrict- 
the  use  of  busing  as  an  instrument  to  achieve  these  goals  and  to  secure 
these  rights.    Enactment  of  such  legislation  would  be  a  serious 
setback  to  the  quest  for  racial  justice  and  equal  educational  opportunity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  1  thank  you  very  much :for  providing  this  opportunity  to 
testify  before  the  Subconm  it  tee:   At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  DeFeo's 
statement,  my; col  leagues  and  I  will  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions 
that  either  you  or  the  Members  of  the  Subconmi ttee  may  have. 
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Title  I  ■ ,  "i;  ■ 

The  Catholic  school  conmunity  strongly  endorses  the  extension  of 
Title  I  of;  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educatior'  Act.    Thousands  of  \ 
'  educationally  disadvantaged  youngsters  in  nonpubl ic  sc?tols  across  the 
country  have  been  assisted  through  special  educrnonal  'services  provided 
by  this  Title.    Although  Catholic  schools  have  experieyjced  some  serious 
problems  with  several  areas  of  this  legislation.  Title  I  is  a  proper 
instrument  for  this  nation  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  educationally 
disadvantaged  children. 

'On  the  basis  of  our  experiences  in  attempting  to  facilitate  the. 
implementation  of  title  I  on  the  national  level  and  through  broad-based 
consultation  with  a  representative  group  of  Catholic  school  diocesan  and 
state  level  administrators,  who  are  attempting  to  facil itate  this  , 
participation  at  the  local  and  state  levels,  we  have  identified  several 
problem  areas  concerning  the  effective  participation  on  an  equitable  basis 
of  nonpublic  school  children  and  teachers  in  this  Title. 

The  general  consensus  of  these  administrators  is  that  significant 
progress  has  been  made  during  the  past  seven  years  toward  ensuring  that 
eligible  nonpublic  school  children  and  teachers  participate  equitably 
in  the  educational  services  provided  by  Title  I.    These  administrators 
feel ,  however,  that  despite  its  effectiveness  and  despite  significant 
progress,  much  improvement  remains  before  fjligible  children  attending 
nonpublic  schools  can  effectively  participate  on  an  equitable  basis 
'.  in  .Title  -1. 
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.'■    The  problems  identified  focused  on  .the  following  general  areas. 
.  1,    Involvement  in  the  Total  Planning  Process  ^ 
2. .Comparabil ity  of  Services  • 
3.    Comparabil  i  ty  of  Expendi  tures  '  .! 

-:  Involvement  in  the  Planning  Process 

The  El iementa ry  and  Secondary  Education  Act  is  founded  upon  the; 
"child  benefit"  theory  that  all  eligible  children,  regardless  of  where  they 
attend  school,  may  receive  special  educational  servicer,  to  meet  their 
needs.    The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  is  also  founded  upon 
the  concept  of  mutual  cooperation  and  collaboration  between -publ  ic  and 
nonpublic  educators  working  in  partnership  to  hel p  overcome  the  educational 
deprivation  of  disadvantaged  children.    The  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act,  moreover,  has  been  the  strongest  compel  1 ing  force  yet  to 
joint  collaboration  between  both  sectors  of  education  for  attaining 
nationally  specified  objectives.    Catholic  school  administrators  strongly 
feel  that. an  essential  aspect  of  insuring  equitable  participation;  in  Title  I 
programs  is  the  involvement  of  appropriate  nonpublic  school  officials  in 
the  total  planning  process.    We  define  the  total  plenning  process  as  ; 
including  the  following  activities. 

1.  Determination  of  Target  Areas; 

2.  Identification  of  Target  Population 

3.  Participation  in  Needs  Assessment 

4.  Selection  of  Eligible  Children 

5.  Consultation  in  Program  Design  ^\ 
■  ■        .     6.    Involvement  in  Program  Evaluation 


If  nonpublic  school  officials  at  any  level  (state,  local ,  school )  ; 
are  excluded  from  any  stage  of  this  planning  procesSt  it  is  probable 
that  inequitable  treatment  will  result.  .Where  participation  is  poor, 
:it  can  nearly  always  be  traced  to  a  lack  of  involvement  in  one  or  oil 
phases  of  the  pVanni ng  "process.    CtUholic  school  administrators  feel  that 
there,  is  a  definite  correlation  between  involvement  in  program  planning 
..and"  equi tabil  i ty  in  actual  participation. 

In  varying  degrees,  appropriate  nonpublic  school  administrators;  find 
..ithemsel ves  invited  by  public  school  officials  to  cooperate  and  collaborate 
in  the  planning  of  Title  I  programs.    This  mutual  cooperation  and  collaboration 
between  both  sectors  of  education  occurs  within  parameters  established! 
;by  the  public  sector;  it  is  they  who  determine  at  what  stage  of  the  planning 
process  they  will  seek: the  invol vement  of  nonpublic  school  representatives.  . 
Hence,  nonpublic  school  administrators  find  themselves  included  in"  certain  : 
aspects  of,  the  planniing  and  excluded  from  other  aspects,  depending  upon 
.the  decision  of  the  public  school  officials.    The  degree  to  which  nonpublic  ; 
school  administrators  are  involved  in  the  total  planning  process  cannot 
definitely  and  accurately  be  measured. 

Catholic  school:  administrators  have  expressed  strong  dissatisfaction 
with  Ine  level  of  consul  tation  and  participation  in  the  total  planning 
process::  They  concluded  that  although  there  is  apparent  involvement  In 
many  cases  of  appropriate  representatives  of  nonpublic  schools  in  the 
planning  of  Title  I  programs,  this  involvement  is  ineffective  and  largely 
pro  forma  in  many  instances. 


Comparabi}ity  of  Services  ; 

Are  the  special  educational  services  for  el iqible  nonpubl ic 
school  children  comparable  to  those  services  rendered  el igibl e  publ ic  ; 
schoolchildren?   Many  Cathol  ic  school  adminifitrators  identify  one  important  ■ 
stage  of  the  planning  process--partfcipation  in  the  needs  assessment— from 
which  many  nonpubl  ic  school  administrators  are  excluded.    These  administrators 
feel:. that  public  school  officials  have  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  needs  ■ 
of  nonpublic  school  students;  consequently.  Title  I  programs  are  frequently  ;; 
"not  suited  to  meet  the  needs  of  nonpublic  "school"  children.  Persons 
knowledgeable  of  these  needs  ought  to  be  invo-ved  inassessment  in  the 
planning  process.    In  cases  where  nonpubl ic  school  administrators  were 
involved  in  needs  assessment,  programs  were  designed  to  meet  such  needs. 
Programs  can  never  be  comparable  in  scope  and  quality  if  they  are  designed 
in  a  vacuum,  or  for  a  group  of  children  without  consulting  persons 
responsible  for  and  knowledgeable  of  the  needs  of  such  children. 

Comparability  of  scope  and  quality  also  includes  evaluating  the 
delivery  of  services,  that  is,  where  was  the- service  del  ivered ,  how  was     ■:  |. 
the  service  "rendered  and  by  whom?    There  are  many  delivery  systems  for  ;i 
services  to  nonpublic  school  children;  for  example-,  public  school  teachers 
teach  special  classes  in  nonpublic  schools,  nonpubl ic  school  children 
attend  special .classes  in  public  schools  during  the  regular  school  day, 
and  nonpublic  school  children  attend  special  classes  in  the  public  school 
after  regular  school  hours  and  on  Saturday  morning.    The  least  effective 
and  clearly  incomparable  in  scope,  quality  and  opportunity  for  effective 
participation  on  an  equitable  basis  is  the  after  regular  hours  or; 
Saturday  norning  approach ..  Cathol ic  school  administrators  feeV  that  one 
consideration  overrides  all  others  in  determining  where  and  how 


the  nonpublic  school  children  should  be  served;  the  effectiveness  of  the 
program.  ^  '  . 

:  ;  other  measures  of  comparabil ity  are  the  assignment  of  teacher-aides 
for  Title  I  activities  conducted  and  supervised  by  Title  I  teachers.,  : 
Many  Cathol ic  school  administrators  report  that  in  certain  Title  I 
programs  conducted  and  supervised  by  Title  I  teachers,  the  public  school 
ass  igr.s  teacher-aides  to  assist  the  Title  I  programs  in  the  publ  ic  school  s, 
but  that  no  teacher-aides  are  assigned  to  assist  similar  Title  I  programs 
for  nonpubl ic  school  children,  even  when  requested. 

Comparability  of  Expenditure 

Measuring  comparability  of  service  vis-a-vis  comparability  of  per 
pupil  expenditure  shows  a  wide  disparity  among  states  and  even  within 
states.    Some  Catholic  school  administrators  feel  that  a  "comparable 
or  equitable"  amount  of  their  school  district's  Title  I  funds  are  not 
allocated  to  provide  services  to  nonpublic  school  children.    ESEA  legislation 
suggests  an  "ideal"  per  pupil  expenditure  for  Title  I  services— one-half 
of  the  local  educational  agency^s  normal. per  pupil  expenditure.  In 
some?  states,  the  state  educational  agency  "has  established  a  per"  pupil 
expenditure  for  ESEA  programs,  while  in  other  states  there  is  no  establ ished 
policy  or  per  pupil  cost--it;is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  local 
educational  agency.    In  many  such  local  educational  anencies,  moreover, 
there  are  disparities  of  per  pupil  expenditures  for  public  school  programs 
and  nonpublic  school  programs.    One  large  city  school  district  expends 
$400  per  pupil  for  Title  I  services  for  public  school  children;  that  is, 
One-half,  of  the  local  educational  agency's  nortnal  per  pupil  cost;  while  for  . 
services  to  nonpubl ic  school;  children,  the  same  district  allocates  $233 
pereligtble  pupil  which  supposedly  is  one-half  of  the  nonpublic  school 


.  per  pupil  expenditure.    Is  this  comparabil ity  of  scope,  qual i ty  and 

opportunity  to  participate?    We  realize  that  there  is  no  requirement  that  ' 
'  a' certain  amount  or  percentage  of  money  must  be  spent  on  each  nonpublic 
;  school  child— or  for  that  matter,  on  a  public  bChooV:child--nor  is  thet  ^ 
:  any  formula  or  device  as  to  the  number  or  percentage :  of  children  who  must 
:  be  served.:   However,  the  p^r  pupil  expenditure  is  an  indicator  of  comparability 

of  scope,  quality  and  opportunity. 

;   .         ■      ■ .  ■    :'  '     ■  .  .    '.    •      .      .  ■'    ■  ;  ! 

Convergence  of  these  types  of  problems  at  thelocal  level  combined 
with  various  iTsdigenoMS  administrative  problems  often  results  in  a  lack  of 
i.  genuine  opportun'^ ties  for  el  igible  nonpublic  school  student  participation. 

:  Sutiinary  : 

;^  Catholic  school  administrators  strongly  support  the  extension  and 
■amendment  of  ESEAiTitle  I.    Their  rating  of  Title  I  programs  ranges;  from  ; 
excellent  to  poor  depending  upon  a  variety  jf  factors:  restrictive 
state  constitutions  or  interpretations  thereof,  rapport  with  the 
state  or  local  educational  agencv,  degree  of  *  involvement  in  the  planning  ;\ 
process,  and  comparabi  1  ity  of  services  and  expenditure  and  others.    In  ; 
providing  effective  participation  on  an  equitable  basis  to  eligible  children 
in  nonpubl ic- school s,  Title  I  cannot  be  supported  wholeheartedly.  , 
Basically,  the  Catholic  school  community  feels  that  Title- 1  is  rendering  a 
worthwhile  service  to  nonpublic  school  children,  but  there  is  much  roo;: 
for  improvement  before  the  f ul 1  intent  of  Ti tie  I  is  realized. 

Reasons  for  inequitable  participation  of  nonpublic  school  students 
in  Title  I;  programs  follow."         ,    ■  : 

::    1.    Cathol ic  school:  administrators : in  some  areas  of  the  country 
are  not  invol>;ed  in  the  totaT  planning  process.: 


i  2.    Programs  for  Catholic  school  children  and  teachers  in  some: 

areas  of  the  country  are  not  comparable  in  quality*  scope  . 
;■       and  opportunity  for*  participation  to  .programs  for  public  school 

;  children.  X^,. 'i'- 

3.  :  Programs  for  Catholic  school  children  and  teachers  in  some  ; 
areas  of  the  country  are  not  comparable  in  per  pupil 
expend! ture- to  the  per.pupil  expenditure  for  public  school  children. 

,4.    Local  educational  agencies  in  many  areas  of  thel  country  have  " 
been  ineffective  in  assuring  that  Catholic  school  children  are. 
receiving  equi table  benefi ts  under  Title  I. 

Recomtnenda  tion 

The  United  States  Cathol ic  Conference  makes  the  fol lowing  recomnenda tion 
rto  insure  equitable  participation  of  eligible  nonpubl ic  school  children 
anii  teachers  In  ESEA  Title  [  programs.  :  .       :  ;  '  ,  :. 

^    A  bypass  provision  must  be  added  to  Title  I  which  will  provide  the 
federal  goyernnient  with  the  necessary  mechanism  to  remedy  a  situation 
which  cannot  be  resolved  locally.    If  the  state  educational  agency  :  : 
or  local  educational  agency  is  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  provide 
services  to  nonpublic  school  children  and  teachers  on  an  .equi tabl e  basis, 
thelaw  should  grant  the  federal  government:  the  necessary  bypass  authority 
to  provide  those  services  directly  'or  through  some  intermediary  agency.  '  . 
An  example  of  a  provision  that  would  accomplish  this  objective  is  the 
bypass  language  incorporated  in  Section  152  (b)(1),  132  (b)(2),  and^ 
132  (b)(3)  of  H.R.  69  as  approved  recently  by  the  General  Subcormi ttee  . 
on  Education  of  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives. 
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jThe  ,1972  and  1973  Reports  of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  ■ 
;  . the;  Education  of  Disadvantaged  Children  have  recoiimentled  i  thc>  addition  of 
[■^■a  bypass  provision  to  Title  I.    The  National  Advisory  Council  has 

also  made  a  number  of  proposals  for  administrative  changes  to  ensure  the 
effective  participation  on  an  equitable  basis  of  nonpublic  r.chool  children 
.    in  programs  under  this  Title.    We  concur  with  these  recowiendations. 
Pertinent  sections  of  these  reports  have  been  submit.tod  for  inclusion  in 
the  Record. 
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Title  !!    .  .  :|  ;. 

The  U.  S.  CithoUc  Conference  strongly  sup{>urts  the  extention  of 
Title  U  of  the  Eleir.ontary  :ind  Secondary  Kducation  Act. 

The  pur|K)se  of  this  Title  is  to  provide  school  library  resources, 
texthooks  and  other  instructional  materials  for  the  use  of  children  .ind 
teachers  in  public  and  nonpublic  elementary  and  seenmiary  schools.  Since 
its  inception  in  UHlf)  this  Title,  more  than  any  other  Title  of  the;  Act.  has 
made  provision  for  the  equitable  participation  of  nonpublic  children  and 
teachers.    The  avera^^e  rate  of  participation  of  nonpublic  school  children 
since  l%5  has  been  IWi.S  percent  of  those  eligible.    Ninety-three  percent  ; 
of  the       Catholic  <liocescs  surveyed  by  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of 
Education  study  of  The  Effects  of  Kevenue  Sharing  ;ind  Block  (;r;ints  on 
Education  in  11)70  rated  the  educational  impact  of  Title  II  as  "excellent"  or 
"good."  higher  th;in  either  Titles  I  or  III. 

Title  II  has  been  a  positive  catalyst  both  for  the  establishment  of  libraries 
in  nonpublic  schools  as  well  as  for  upgrading  the  quality  of  library  resour<?es 
availal)le  to  children  in  these  schools.    The  Director  of  School  Libraries, 
Archdiocese  of  Philadelphia,  has  appeared  on  bohalf  of  the  Catholic  Library 
Association  l)efore  the  General  Subcommittee  on  Education  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives  earlier  this  year. 


Her  testimony  sitvssuci  th;it  in  the  Archdiocese  uf  IMiiladelphia,  im 
schools  relocated  their  libraries  in  larger  quarters.    In  some  instances, 
these  new  quarters  were  built  by  the  parents  tlu'msflwjs.   Since  2(»y 
new  libraries  have  been  established  in  the  diocese:  these  are  especially 
appreciated  In  the  very  poor  urb:in  schools  of  I^hiladelphia  :uid  Chester  County. 
The  *  comparable  ctforts  *  in  these  areas  are  often  acts  of  real  sacrifice 
and  valor. 

In  the  secondary  schiHjls  of  the  Archdiocese  of  I'hiladelphia,  Title  II 
has  strengthened  the  scholastic  program  by  nijtkinp;  it  possible  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  nun-reader— by  adding  books  of  high  interest  and  low  reading 
level  to  libraries,  especially  those  in  the  city's  urban  schools.  I^rugress 
has  been  made  by  this  program,  but  the  task  has  just  begxm.  Children  are 
reading,  but  books  are  limited  and  books  are  still  the  essence  of  a  reading 
program. 

U.  S.  Catholic  Conference  endorses  the  adequate  funding  of  Title  II.  • 
;  It  is  estimated  that  if  this  Title  were  funded  at  lft»0  million  for  FV  1973,  over 
;48  million  elementary  :ind  secondary  school  students  would  benefit  at  an 
:  avenige  expenditure  of  $1.86  per  student.   About  sixty- five  percent  of  the 
school  districts  that  participate  in  this  program  report  continuing"  insufficient 
school  library  resources.   About  $8.  3  million  or  9.2  percent  of  the  funds 
:  requested  for  FY  197.']  would  be  expended  for  eligible  items  for  use  by  teachers 
and  students  in  nonprofit  schools.   According  to  a  U.  S,  Office  of  Education  estimate, 


such  an  expenditure  wouUI  result  in  an  increase  of  2.  r.  million  library 
resources  and  related  materials  in  the  nation's  nonpublic  schools.  This 
expenditure  or  an  increased  expenditure  would  meet  a  well-demonstrated 
need. 
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,    Title  III  .  "•  i' 

From  the  inception  of  Title  III  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Kducation 
Act,  nonpublic  school  children  and  teachers  have  not  shared  equitably  in  its 
benefits  :ind  we  have  consistently  registered  our  complaints  to  the  U.  S.  Office 
of  Education,  the  ^'resident's  N'ltlonal  Advisory  Council  on  Supplementary  Centers 
and  Services  and  to  Congress. 

In  the  11)70  Harvard  study  mentioned  cirlier.  the  educational  impact 
of  Title  111  was  characterized  as  "poor"  by  over  half  of  the  HI  dioceses  that 
.  responded  to  this  item.   Thirty-nine  percent  judged  ihc  educational  impact  of 
this  Title  "Rood"  ;ind  five  percent,  "excellent.  "  This  data  reflects  the  attitude  , 
of  the  Catholic  school  superintendents  toward  Title  III. 

Heali/.tng  the  lack  of  equitable  participation  of  nonpublic  school  children 
and  teachers  in  Title  III,  the  U.  S.  Catholic  Conference  independently  surveyed  ■ 
Catholic  school  superintendents  to  obtain  direction  concerning  our  posture 

toward  this  Title.   Almost  77^  of  129  (73.  39%  of  total)  respondi;nts  stated  that 

I  ; 

Title  III  should  be  strengthened  to  provide  for  effective  participation  on  an 

C^^j  .  1  ■ 

equitable  basis  for  nonpublic  school  children  and  teachers,   Twelve  percent 

stated  that  Title  III  should  Ije  dropped  outri^^ht. 

Most  of  these  Catholic  school  superintendents  felt  th.it  the  general  : 
concept  of  educational  innov.ition,  creativity  .and  ex|}erimentation  was  given 
a  forward  and  fK>sitive  thrust  by  Title  111.   However,  the  anticipated  benefits 
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of  this  Tillo  in  lerm.s  ot  nonpublte  sohtjol  ehiUirun  :ind  Co.tchers  tuner 
miUcriaUzed.   Catholic  school  superintendents  fell  thitt.  although  the 
inienl  of  ihc  It'^Mslalion  is  sound,  it  has  not  lu>rn  siu'iosstully  administered 
by  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  the  stato  educational  afioncies  or  the 
local  educational  ageneies  to  provide  effective  and  I'qiiilable  participation 
of  nonpublic  school  children  and  teachers. 

.  That  nonpublic  school  children  :uul  teachers  are  not  partici paling 
equitably  in  Title  III  can  readily  be  attested,    Father  Charles  Patrick 
l^iforty,  O.S.  A. .  has  completed  a  study  commissioned  by  the  President's 
National  Advisory  Cimncil  on  Supplementary  Centers  and  Services  in  1972 
to  assess  the  involvement  of  nonpublic  school  children  in  this  Title. 

Father  Liifcrty's  study  supports  two  conclusions  which  nonpublic 
school  educators  Kave  been  aware  of: 

1.  that  the  level  of  participation  by  nonpublic  school 
children  is  most  inadequate,  and 

2.  that  proper  participation  by  nonpublic  school  personnel 

in  the  total  p.!a;ining  process  is  almost  non-existent.  | 

The  following  statistics  from  Father  l^ifcrty's  study  sup|>orl  these 
conclusions, 

.1.     In  21.  8%  of  the  projects  surveyed,  project  directors 
"themselves*' indicated  that  nonpublic  school  children 
were  not  being  treated  equitably. 


In       8    ol'thf  projfct.s  survoytMl.  project  directors 
indicated  that  nonpui)Iic  school  children  were  not  beinK 
treated  equitably  brc;ms(^  of  exti'nuatinj;  cireiunsiances. 

a.  :)7%  -  no  nonpublic  .school  in  area  served 

b.  20',v    restrictive  type  of  project 
t.*.     'i'i    wtute  constitutional  restriction 
d.  -.proje^'ts  designed  only  for  public 

sf.'htjol  children 

c.  I7'V  -  little  or  no  interest  on  the  part  of 

nonpublic  school  officials 
j  3.    78'7  of  noMpublie  school  administrators  surveyed 

indicati'd  that  they  were  not  consulted  in  the  determination 
of  needs  for  project  purticipants. 
•1.    "t''*  of  nonpublic  schooi  administrators  surveyed 
indicated  thatl  ihey  wertj  not  in  any  way  involved 
in  project  planning. 
5.    S9*^  of  nonpublic  school  administrators  surveyed  • 
indicated  th:it  they  were  not  involved  in  the  program 
desif^n  of  the  projects. 

That  Congress  intended  to  provide  for  effective  participation  on  an  equitabi 
basis  for  nonpublic  school  children  and  teachers  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the 


law  waiS  aniomiod  in  UM'.U  to  providi'  u  bypass  provision  Suction  'MM  <D  (1). 
This  provision  does  .issun.'  cquil;iA>lo  p:irtioip.'ition  but  the  U.  S.  C'omiiMSSioner 
ot  Education  hus  boi?n  extromoly  rclui-lant  to  invoki*  it.  . 

The  experience  of  Oitholie  school  administrators  in  Missouri,  illustrates 
the  Commissioner's  reluct:ince  to  implement  bis  lej?i.slative  authority  and 
responsibility  for  assuring  justice  and  equity  for  nonpublic  school  eliildron  and 
teachers.   The  Title  III  bypass  was  first  invoked  in  Mis,^ouri  in  October.  iDTli. 
after  a  len^nhy  history  of  reluctance.   It  was  not  implenjeuted  until  February 
iif  this  year  more  thwn  three  months  later  and  at  the  midpoint  of  the  school  year, 

M  presem.  Title  III  projects  mu&t  bo  held  on  public  premises  whenisver  ; 
praeticabie.   We  leel  that  one  consiiieration  should  override  all  .ithers  in 
deiermininii  where  :u.d  how  chil(lr..n  should  be  served:  the  effectiveness  of  the 
program,   ,\dequate  provision  for  this  has  been  made  in  both  KSKA  title  I 
and  the  Kmcrjicncy  School  Aid  Act,    If  it  is  more  l>onefit'iaI  to  the  nonpublic 
'.  school  children  to  provide  the  services  on  public  school  premises,  then 
IhUl  ought  to  be  the  determining. factor.   Conversely,  if  it  is  more  beneficial 
lo  such  childnm  to  provide  those  services  on  the  private  school  premises, 
then  that  is  where  they  should  be  provideti.  so  \on^  as  the  administrative 
control  and  supervision  of  the  program  remain  with  public  school  officials. 

We  have  outlined  several  problems  relating  to  the  participation  of  nonpublic 
school  children  in  proprams  under  Title  IlK   We  view  these  problems  as 
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primarily  administrative  in  nature  at  the  level  of  the  U,  S.  Office  of  Kducation 
as  well  as  at  the  state  and  local  educational  agency  levels.   Although  this 
lejfislation  has  beer,  written  and  revised  wltDi  the  participation  of  nonpublic 
school  children  clearly  indicated,  we  feel  that  the  intent  of  the  ConKre.ss  in 
this  regard  has  not  been  fully  implemented.    We  have  na  legislative  reeommen- 
dation«$  for  this  Title  but  if  the  Subcommittee  has  any  proposals  to  remedy 
these  problems,  we  would  be  pleased  tr)  work  with  you. 

Father  I^iferty's  study  has  been  submitted  for  inclusion  in  the  Heeord. 
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Title  Ml 

:      The  Bilin^mal  Kduc;ition  Act.  Title  VTl,  of  the  Klementary  iimi 
Secondary  Kducition  Act.  is  the  weakest  of  :iU  Titles  of  this  IcKislation 
in  providing  effective  p.irticipation  on  .in  equitable  basis  to  eligible 
children  in  nonpublic  schools. 

According  to  information  obtained  from  the  U.  S.  Of  flee  of  Kducation, 
there  are  213  currently  funded  bilingual  education  programs  supjKirted 
under  Title  V!I.   One  hundred  seventy-eight  of  these  programs  serve 
105.708  public  school  children  exclusively:  35  additional  programs 
include  participation  by  3,755  children  who  attend  nonpublic  schools. 

In  making  application  for  a  project  grant  under  Title  VII  Section 
705  (A)  (H)  provides  "that  the  applicuit  will  utilize  in  programs  assisted 
pursuant  to  this  Title  the  assistance  of  persons  with  expertise  in  the 
educational  problems  of  children  of  limited  Knglish- speaking  ability  and 
make  optimum  use!  in  such  programs  of  the  cultural  and  educational 
resources  of  the  area  to  be  served;  .and  for  the  purposes  of  this  paragrar)h. 
the  term  'cultural  and  educational  resources*  includes  st.ate  education 
agencies,  institutions  of  higher  education,  nonprofit  private  schools, 
public  and  nonprofit  priv.ite  .ig<»ncics  such  as  libraries,  museums,  musical 
juid  artistic  organizations,  educational  r.adio  and  television  and  other 
;  cultural  and  educational  resources.  •* 
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Section  705  (b)  states:  "Applications  for  ^'^^lnts  under  titlo  may 
bo  approved  by  the  Coninussioner  only  if      (3)  the  Commissioner  determines 
(A)  thai  the  pro^jraisi  v;ill  utilize  the  l)esl  availalile  talents  and  resoureos 
and  will  substantially  inereasc  the  educational  opportunities  for  children  • 
of  limited  English-speiikin^;  ability  in  the  area  to  be  served  by  the  applicant, 
and  {W)  that,  to  the  extent  consistent  with  the  number  of  children  enrolled 
in  nonprofit  private  schools  in  the  area  to  be  served  whose  educational 
needs  are  of  the  t>i)e  which  this  program  is  intended  to  meet,  provision 
has  been  made  for  participation  of  such  children.  *• 

Nonpublic  school  officials,  therefore,  arc  to  be  involved  in  the 
planning  of  Title       projects;  the  participation  of  eligible  nonpublic  st^hool 
children  is  to  be  provided  for  by  the  local  educational  agency. 

The  Title  VTI  grant  application  submitted  by  the  local  educational 
agency  to  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  requests  pupil  population  data.   The  . 
following  information  is  requested  by  the  Office  of  Education  on  the  grant 
application: 

1.  Total  local  educational  agency  enrollment  (both  public 
and  nonpublic  school). 

2.  Numlx^r  of  children  in  local  educational  agency  whose 
dominant  language  is  NOT  English  (both  public  and 
nonpublic  school). 

3.  Enrollment  of  project  area  (both  public  and  nonpublic  school). 
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!4.  Number  uf  children  in  project  aroii  whoso  dominant 
huiKuage  is  NOT  English  (both  public  and  nonpublic 
school). 

f],.    Number  of  children  in  project  area  whose  dominant 
language  is  NOT  KngUsh  who  would  participate  in 
project  (Ijoth  public  and  nonpublic  school). 

6.  Number  of  children  in  project  area  whose  dominant 
language  IS  Knglish  who  would  participate  in  the 
project  (both  public  and  nonpublic  school), 

7.  'lota I  number  of  children  in  project  area  who  would 
participate  in  project  (both  public  :ind  nonpublic 
school). 

Title  VI!  provides  that  the  Commissioner  may  approve  a  grant  only  if  : 
provision  has  !)oen  made  for  the  participation  of  eligible  nonpublic  school 
children  and  teachers.    (Section  705  (b)  (3)  (B)  > 

:  In  analyzing  and  evaluating  the  213  applications  approved  for  project 
;grant.s  under  Title  VII  —  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight  applications  do  not 
have  complete  pupil  population  data.    lacking  on  these  applications  are  the 
data  requested  relative  to  the  nonpublic  schools.   Clearly,  this  is  ;in  indication 
that  nonpublic  schtx)l  officials  were  not  involved  in  the  planning  of  the  projects 
and  thill  ih<i  local  educational  agency  had  no  intention  of  providing  for  the 
participation  of  such  nonpublic  school  children. 
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Why  (Jous  the  U,  S.  Olfico  of  Education  accopt  and  approve  project 
applications  which  have  incomplete  data,  which  give  every  indication  that 
the  total  "cultural  auil  educatioual"  resources  of  the  area  to  be  served  were 
NOT  involved  in  the  planning  of  the  project  and  which  DO  NOT  make  provisi^ 
for  participation  of  nunpuhlic  school  children  according  to  the  "extent 
consistent"  provision  (St^ction  705  (h)       (U)  )  of  the  legislation? 

We  feel  there  has  been  obvious  circumventing  of  specific  provisions 
of  Title  VII  on  the  part  of  the  local  educational  agencies  :ind  negligence 
on  the  part  <»f  the  Office  of  Kducation  in  enforcing  compliance  to  all  pro- 
visions of  this  Title.   Clearly,  the  int'-nt  of  Congress  to  provide  for  the 
effective  participation  on  an  equitable  basis  of  eligible  nonpublic  school 
children  and  teachers  in  Title  VII  projects  has  neither  been  seriously 
implemented  by  the  local  education:il  agencies,  nor  reasonably  protected 
by  the  Office  of  Kducation. 

Hecommendations; 

We  are  re(juesting  that  Congressional  action  be  taken  to  relieve 
this  indifference  and  disroRard  for  eligible  nonpublic  school  children  and 
the  resulting  injustice.   We  recommend  the  following  changes  in  Title  VII 
legislation.  :  i 
:    :  1-     'Ihe  law  should  specify  that  the  participation  of 
eligible  nonpublic  school  children  and  teachers 
in  Title  VII  projects  be  on  an  equitable  basis. 
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The  law  should  spucUy  ihiil  appropriate  nonpublic 
school  officials  partici()ate  in  the  phuining,  establish 
ment  and  implementation  of  Title  Vll  project rf. 
The  Commissioner  of  Kducation  should  !)e  required 
to  nuike  an  annual  accountinK:  to  the  appropriate 
Committees  of  the  Con^reHs  on  the  use  of  Title  VII 
funds,  and  this  accounting  should  include  a  separate 
statement  of  the  extent  of  participation  of  eligible 
nonpublic  school  children  in  projects  funded  Ijy 
this  I'itU:  and  of  the  amount  of  funds  expended  on 
such  children,- 


Title  Mil 

Title  VIU  of  the  Kleinentary  'Mi  Secondary  K<Juc:ition  Act,  in  addition 
to  dealing  with  the  Cieneral  Provisions  of  the  Aet,  also  tneludes  provisions 
for  DroiKmt  Prevention  Projects  (Section  807)  and  Grants  for  Demonstration 
Projects  of  Improved  School  Nutrition  '^jid  Health  Services  for  Children  from 
Low- Income  Families  {Seeticm  SOb).    IVoth  of  these  programs  are  demon- 
stration type  projects. 

There  arc  no  statuatory  limitations  prohibiting  nonpublic  school  students 
from  participating  in  dropout  prevention  projects;  there  has  been  a  lack  of 
administrative  implementation  at  the  federal  level.   Section  807  of  this 
Title  should  be  amended  to  provide  for  effective  participation  on  an  equitable 
basis  of  students  attending  nonpublic  schools  in  such  projects. 

Section  SOS  (a)  of  this  Title  provides  for  making  grants  to  "local 
educational  agencies  and.  where  appropriate,  nonprofit  private  educational 
organisations,  to  support  demonstration  projects  designed  to  improve 
nutrition  and  health  services  in  public  and  private  schools  serving  areas  with 
.  high  concentration  of  children  from  low-income  families.  "   Like  Section  807 
of  Title  VIII,  Section  &08,  too,  should  be  amended  to  provide  for  effective 
participation  on  an  equitable  basts  of  students  attending  nonpublic  schools 
in  such  projects.    ;  i 
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Fodoral  Oovornment  HosiMinsibllitios 

On  seviTal  occasions  in  tostirnony  before  this  :in(l  (ithor  Conj^rcssional 
Committoos.  wc  have  reconinteniiod  the  appointment  of  a  policy  level  notipubtic 
school  official  in  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Kduoatioit.    A  similar  reeonimondaiion 
was  made  by  the  President's  Panel  on  Nonpublic  Education  in  its  Preliminary 
Report  in  1971.    This  rec^onimendation  was  essentially  repeated  in  the  Panel's 
final  report.  Nonpublic  Kducation  imd  the  Public  Oood,  issued  in  1972  which 
stated  that  "one  of  the  panePs  first  recommendations  called  for  creation  of 
a  new  structure  within  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  t(»  deal  directly  with  non- 
public schools  and  to  make  effective  reconimendations  to  top  officials  in  the 
Department  nf  Mcalth.  Kducation  and  Welfare,"    The  recommendation  has 
also  been  made  in  the  197:t  Kcport  of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  the 
Education  of  Disadvantaged  Children.    Pertinent  sections  of  that  Report  have 
been  submitted  for  inclusion  in  the  Record. 

The  U.  S.  Office,  of  Kducation  responded  to  the  initial  recommendation 
of  the  President's  Panel  on  Nonpublic  Kducation  by  appointing  a  Coordinator 
of  Nonpublic  Educational  Services  late  in  1971.    The  services  of  the  Coordinator's 
office  have  l>een  effectively  utilized  by  nonpublic  school  officials.   As  a  : 
result  of  the  relatively;  low  level  position  of  this  official  in  the  HEW/OE 
bureaucracy,  however,  the  services  offered  have  been  characteristically 
informational.    This  office,  at  this  level,  cannot  do  the  job. 
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A  m?w  post  should  be  ci'eakMl  in  i»iih«.T  Ihi'  Dcpurimont  of  fk'ullh, 
Ktlucation  :uu)  WVIfare  or  the  (Xfioi?  of  Kducal]on--a Deputy  Assistant 
Sccrriary  f»>r  Noripuhlif  Kdut'ation  in  thv  U»parlnu«nl  ol  Health,  Kducation 
and  Welfare,  or  a  Deputy  ConimissiontT  for  Nonpublic  Kducation  in 
the  Office  of  Kducation.   Such  an  official  would  participate  in  pi>Iiey 
development  and  planning  and  would  provide  liaison  between  the  nonpublic 
schools  am)  the  federal  Kovernment.    He  would  he  able  to  ensure  that 
rejrulations  are  clearly  written.    He  could  establish  a  system  of  monitoring 
nonpublic  school  participation  in  federal  education  programs  and  Mp 
to  create  \  ho.  necessary  attttudinai  climate  to  ensure  that  our  op|>ortunitios 
to  participate  are  adequate,   The  nonpublic  schools  ut)uld  then  have 
an  advocate  within  the  federal  structure  which  they  do  not  have  now 
despiU'  the  nimidated  eligibility  *uf  nonpublie  school  students  for  partieipation 
in  many  programs.   The  need  for  such  a  post  is  illustrated  by  our 
preceeding  testimony,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  problems  we  have 
reported  concerning  Titles  III  and  VII, 

In  llecember,  1972,  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Kducation  issued  a  policy 
statement,  "Responsibilities  for  Meeting  Nonpublic  Participation  Ke- 
quiremcnts  in  Federal  Programs."  to  Chief  State  School  Officers  and 
Nonpublic  School  Administrators  urging  steps  to  ensure  equitable  participation 
of  nonpubUc  school  students  in  federal  programs  for  which  they  are  eligible. 
A  copy  of  this  statement  has  been  submitted. 


Accordf:)jg  tcvtht-  statement,  the  (.)tfice  of  Kducation  has  a 

i       :  ■  ■ 

responsibility  to  :ussiire  tbU  the  benefits  of  all  prof.crams  for  which  non- 
pulilie  school  ehildren  are  oliKible  :ire  made  fully  available  to  sueh 
children."  Please  note  that  according  to  the  memorandum,  the  obligation 
incumbent  on  every  federal  proRram  officer  to  implement  Icpislatlon 
is  clearly  spelled  out.    "Kach  federal  program  officer  is  e)q)ected  to 
assess  the  implementation  of  this  policy  in  carrying  out  the  functions  of 
review,  approval,  monitoring,  and  evaluation,  and  to  t.ike  appropri;i$.e 
action  in  situation's  where  nonpublic  participation  is  found  to  be  other 
than  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  law.  "  At  the  state  level, 
the  Chief  State  School  Officer  is  charged  with  '^issuring  that  the  level 
and  quality  of  nonpublic  participation  fully  and  fairly  meet  the  requirement 
of  the  applicable  federal  programs.  **  Several  states  have  designated 
officials  in  the  state  ,i?ducational  agencies  to  ensure  effective  participation 
of  eligible  nonpublic  school  students  in  federal  programs. 

We  applaud  this  effort,  however  modest.   With  the  issuance  of  the  : 
memorandum,  the  Office  of  Kducation  has  taken  a  step  forward  on  this 
important  issue.   We  hope  that  the  Office  of  Education  will  take  seriously 
its  determination  "to  achieve  that  degree  of  participation  of  eligible  non- 
public school  students  which  is  required  by  law.'* 
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Education  Special  Revenue  Scaring 

In  testimony  before  this  Subconmittee  in  1971,  the  United  States 
Catholic  Conference  expressed  its  opposition  to  the  enactment  of  the 
Administration's  Education  Special  Revenue  Sharing  Bill  unless  a  number 
of  significant  changes  were  incorporated.    The  Better  Schools  Act  of 
1973,  submitted  by  the  Administration,  did  not  include  the  recommendations 
made  by  the  U.S.  Catholic  Conference  and  our  position  on  this  let\islation 
has  not  changed  from  the  position  taken  in  1971. 

Consol idation  of  Categorical  Programs 

The  U.S.  Catholic  Conference  has  taken  no  position  on  the  merits 
of  consolidation  of  present  categorical  programs.    Any  consolidation, 
*)owever,  should  include  adequate  provision  for  the  effective  participation 
on  an  equitable  basis  of  nonpublic  school  children.    Aw  example  of  a 
provision  that  would  ensure  equitable  participation  is  Section  807 
of  H.R.  69  wti^:4\  was  recently  reported  from  the  General  Subconmittee  on 
Education  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives.  -  ! 

It  is  our  understanding  thst  the  Administration  proposes  to  consolidate 
the  Vocational  Education  Act  as  part  of  an  overall  consol  idation  of  : 
elementary  and  secondary  education  programs.    Provision  has  been  made,  for 
the  participation  of  eligible  nonpublic  school  children  and  teachers 
in  three  sections  of  this  Act.    These  are  Part  B,  Section  122  («){<)(A),; 
establishing  programs  for  low  income  commutiities  and  for  areas  with  high 
coT)centrations  of  youth  'jnemployment  and  school  dropouts;  Part  0, 
exemplary  programs;  and  Part  G,  Cooperative  Vocational  Education  Programs. 
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In  all  of  these  programs  one  hundred  percent  federal  funding  is  provided  in 
the  present  legislation  which  is  a  necessary  condition  in  these  programs 
for  ensuring  the  equitable  participation  of  eligible  nonpublic  school; 
children  and  teachers. 

We  do  not  take  any  position  on  the  merits  of  consolidating  the 
Vocational  Education  Act.    Any  consol  icfaf /<?n»  however,  should  retain 
the  existing  provisions  to  ensure  the  participation  of  eligible  nonpublic 
school  children  and  teachers.    These  three  proyratfis  should  also  continue  to 
receive  one  hundred  percent  federal  funding. 

School  finance 

In  any  legislation  providing  general  aid  to  elementary  and  secondary 
education  as  well  ^s  any  legislation  providing  for  the  equalization  of 
school  finance,  the  U.S.  Catholic  Conference  feels  that  such  legislation 
should  reflect  the  following  principles  with  regard  to  nonpublic:  school 
participation. 

1.  All  elementary  and  secondary  school  children  should  fe«f  counted 
equally  in  determining  the  amount  of  federal  aid  to  be  provided. 

2.  The  amount  of  federal  aid  provided  for  nonpublii:  school  children 
should  be  proportional  to  the  number  of  such  children  in  the 
school  population  as  a  y/hole. 

3.  The  kinds  of  services  provided  should  be  limited  to  those  ii^hich 
are  constitutionally  permissable.  [ 

4.  A  bypass  provision  should  be  included  to  ensure  participation  ; 
of  nonpublic  school  children  in  those  states  which  are  prohibited 
by  lafc^  or  where  there  has  been  a  substantial  failure  to  provide 


these  services  and  to  ensure  nonpublic  school  participation 
in  those  school  districts  which  for  some  reason  do  not 
participate  in  the  federal  program. 

Anti'busing  Legislation 

The  United  States  Catholic  Conference  has  often  poiTited  out  that 
theiissue-of  equal  educational  opiportunity  is  a  moral  one,  closely  related 
to  the  larger  issue  of  racial  equality.    In  securing  the  right  of  all 
children  to  equal  educational  opportunity,  busing,  in  some  instances, 
is  an  essential  tool.    We  are  opposed  to  any  legislation  which  would 
restrict  the  use  of  busing  as  an  instrument  to  achieve  these  goals 
and  to  secure  these  'lights.    Enactment  of  such  legislation  would  be  a 
serious  setback  to  the  quest  for  racial  justice  and  equal  educational 
opportunity. 

This  concludes  the  testimony  of  the  United  States  Catholic  , 
Conference. 
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SMuitor  KAOLri^iN.  .\lr.  i  1i;iir!iian,  one  of  the  panelists  rrpresontin|? 
the  r.S.  (\itholH*  ('onfenMHM»,  Mr.  I^Miis  IVFtM),  ;reiier:il  oomisel  of 
the  Missouri  (^atliolic  (]onfereiice,  is  here.  I  not  only  know  Mr  DeFco 
in  his  olVh'ijil  <*rij)jn  ity  in  (ho  Miss«niri  Cntnolio  Conference,  hut  it  Is 
my  h.ippy  privih^ift*  (liat  hr  served  with  Tiie  in  Jefferson  City,  Mo., 
in  the  jiUoniev  ;:enerji}V  ollire.  for  elos<»  to  4  veurs  in  the  mui-nKtO's. 
Ife  is  jiti  in«Jivi«hi:iI  of  <»st«»<»fii  atul  pnvtijre,  \\\u\  I  know  you  as  chair- 
man of  this  eoinniitt<H»  Avil!         his  testimony  ;rreiit  woi;rht. 

Senator  IVj.i..  Al>soliit(»ly.  Tliank  you  very  much  imlee^l.  Senator 

Mr.  DkFkm.  I  have  u  prepariMl  statement  which  has  lieen  sulmiitted 
to  the  eoinmitte*;.  I  will  not  U»lal>or  yoii  l)y  n^^idini;  that.  would  like 
to  mak<»  a  few  hrief  eoinnH»nts. 

Senator  IVu^  Vonr  statement  will  ap|N*ar  in  full  in  the  record 
at  thevonehision  of  yonr  testimony. 

Mr  IhyvAK  The  intent  of  KSK.V  w\^  clear  that  it  shonhl  Itolp  all 
cliihlfvn  haMMl  uixm  their  mv«ls  whetlieror  not  they  atteinlwl  n  public 
scliool  or  nonpuhlic  school.  The  act,  I  think,  has  iwH'U  pood,  but  un- 
foitiMiately  in  MissoDiri  the  intent  of  Con|rrvss  has  lieen  frustrated. 

It  h;is  lH»en  frustrate*!  for  two  riMsons.  First  of  all,  tho  failure  of 
tlu»  ,<tate  tMhicational  ajjrenry  to  com|»ly  with  the  wpiirements  of  the 
law,  and  MM  ondly,  the  faihin»  of  the  T.S.  Office  of  Kduration  to  fully 
and  promtply  enforce  the  mpiirements. 

Takin«r  a  look,  firsU  at  title  I :  Oinvtives  of  the  State  Department 
;  of  K<hjeation  in  Miss#Miri  limited  e^hicationally  <leprive<l  children  in 
nonpuhlic  schor)ls  to  the  m-eipt  of  equipment  loans,  materials  and* 
suppli«»s  and  to  rt»rtain  after  hour  pro*rranis.  Dual  enrollment  wa« 
;  prohibited.  The  title  I  p^^rsoimel  was  not  allowed  to  jyo  on  to  nonpublic 
schfi4)l  pfvmis<»s.  In  other  wonls,  the  pupil  could  not  ;r«'t  to  the  teacher 
«nd  the  teacher  eonhl  not  ;:et  to  the  f»upil  in  n»jnilar  i4chool  hours. 

Since  almost  7r>  |H»rcerjt  of  title  I  fundinjf  jroi»s  into  fier*}4onnel,  non- 
public schoolchildren  in  Missouri  were  effectively  eliminated  from 
7ri  |K*rcent  of  title  I  UMU'fits. 

Senator  IVj.i..  Could  T  int^^rrupt  \'ou  then*.  The  new  proposal  of  the 
administration  is  that  the  majority  of  title  T  funds,  T  think  it  is  75  per- 
cent, shouhl  iro  just  for  ^he  tearhuiir  of  maf)M>matics  and  n>adinf<:.  ^ 
am  not  sun»  whether  thi^i  would  *ro  for  the  |)ersonnel  teaching  or  how 
it  would  irn.  Would  this  affjTt  your  testimony  in  any  way? 

Mr.  DkFko.  Xot  wliat  i  ha\Ne  prepaml  to  say.  f  woiiM  conlrnetlt^• 
Senator  that  at  times  thetv  anvdifferiMit  n<MMls  within  the  non-puMic 
s^-h<iol  than  e^ist  in  the  public  scliool  system.  T  know  of  a  ca«e,  for 
examphv  in  Kans:is  City  wlierv  the  non>pnb1ie  sihord^  liave  an  excel- 
lent muetlial  rvadiii^  pro|rrani.  but  were  very  <leficient  in  ftciiinoe. 

S<'nator  IViJv^^ When  you  eotK^^ 

Mr  DiifV/).  If  it  wetie  concentrate^l  in  matlKunatics  and  readini?, 
they  would     ^lepriveii  of  a  pro^mitn,  altho«i^i  tln^y  had  a  very  gfvmt 

,  ■  ■  neBwl. .  ;  : ; 

1  Senator  IVm..  Tliar  is  an  exce|itional  case.  T  think  in  ^^neral  tlie 
tlirust  is  a  corrvet  one,  Iwause  tliere  have  lieen  a  jfood  many  alNimi 
W'itli  the  fun<?s  Yiavin^  not.  l«H»n  use<l  for  con*  studies.  T  see  yituir  par- 
ticular pinl)lem  then».  I  am  not  sure  if  it  could  li*^  taken  care  olf  !n 
^R'nerallepslation. 

But  in  iseneral  T  would  think  that  it  would  make  sonf«.  Anyvay, 
carry  cwi. 

O   ■'  ^ 
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Mr.  DkFko.  Ill  Ai>ril  VMk^  non-pnlilir  sdiool  roprr.s<Mitativos  in 
Missouri  filed  a  ooniphiiiit  wifli  tlir  T.S.  < VMiiiiiissioiior  of  Kdnnition 
askiii^r  for  a  n»iiio<ly  to  flii>;  rius:i<liii!iiistratio!i  <if  tlio  tiflo  I  pm^rniiii. 
Also  roiitriMiKinitUMMi.sly  \\  !:nv  suit  was  filed  an<l  in  this  rast*  rliildivn 
who  attoiid  pmlomiiiaiilly  a  Mack  s<*1khj1  in  inner  ('ity  K:nis;is  Cif;V 
aii(l  others  iiitleiuliii^r  pmioniiiiantly  Mexie:iii  Aineriran  s<'liools  in 
KaiiSiisCity  filed  a  suit  ajfaiii>^  the  Inwrd  of  ediieatioii  on  a  iiiisadiiiiii- 
istration  of  title  I  )Mo;rnuiis. 

Re^anlin^  f lie  c^Miiplaint  with  the  T.S.  CWmv  of  Kdueatiori,  d<>s|nto 
the  RiiMjuitiation  of  thes4»  eornplaiiifs  hy  TSOKs  own  invest ifnitimu 
no<lefin5tivt«r;aenon  has  Ummi  takoii  on  tluM-omplainr. 

1  would  like  as  an  ex:nnple  aiid  iUustrafion  to  eafi  your  attention 
to  a  finding  from  tliat  <^ieial  n»iH>rt  eited  on  pap*  -1  of  niv  pivpami 
sfatoinpiit.  where  the  T.S.  Oflire  of  Kdueatiori  found  f liat*  f lie  noeds 
of  the  iion-))uhlic  selioo]  eliildirn  w<mv  the  s:n!M'  as  IIk*  nwls  of  flic 
puhlie  sehool  children  in  tlie  iMulirular  pmjeet  lnMnjr  investijrited. 

Si'rviros  availahlo  to  puhlie  S('1kh>1  rhildmi  wenyf  he«' : 

The  sorvieefs  of  a  teacher,  the  s<Tvires  of  a  feaclior-aside,  use  of 
(Npiipnient  ainl  materials.  s|Hwh  therapy  on  aii  a^era^  of  1  to 
hours  |H»r  w<vk,  artive  participation  in  firie  arts  programs,  in  adilition 
Ins  pamits  eould  parlieipate  in  intensified  parents'  program,  and  tin* 
approxiiiKite  per  pupil  eost  of  thest*  si»rvie«'s  would  lie  $18f>.7ri. 

On  file  other  hand,  the  iioii-puldic  s<'hoo|  ehildmi  with  the  s;inK^ 
ideiitifie^l  luvds  mrived — c^Mild  only  parlieipate  in  the  use  of  i^uip- 
rneiii  an<l  materials  and  the  fine  ails  pn>«rrariis.  An  ol»\  ious  iiu*quity. 

The  law  suit  of  lUfrvwn  vs.  Wheeler,  als<»  iM^ouirlit.  forth  evidence,  of 
4?ross  ifM't^uify  in  tlie  administration  of  the  title  f  pr-o^rrarn.  As  «n 
illuslratjoii  of  ihat.  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  a  falile  wf. 
out  on  pajre  S  of  my  prvpared  statements  partieulariy  line  item  n  in 
that  tahle  wliieh  s<*fs  forlh  the  amount  |»er  pupil  whieli  was  iMid^toii 
for  title  I  programs  in  flirw  puhlie  school  dislrict.s  of  Missouri. 

Von  note  in  <listrict  Xo.  1  that  the  puhlie  seliool  childmi  wifli 
educational  deprivation—there  was  a  hud|!et  of  $22^  for  services  to 
him.  Hy  ^'oiuparison.  iioji-puhlic  Hiwd  eliildren  in  the  sanHMlistri<*t^ 
flierv  was  hiidyreted  %\K\  \wv  eliild.  In  district  Xo.  i>,  $244  jmt  puif>tic 
s<-hool  ehild,  and  only  $:'»0  for  non-puhlie  seliool  child. 

District  Xo.  X  $2riO  |)or  puhlie  school  child  and  $2r>  per  non-|Miblic 
school  child. 

This  is  a  represent^itive  sarnplinjr.  This  was  not  an  isoliitefl  circum- 
sfann>  In  the  State  of  Mis?^uiri.  T!ie  Ei^dith  Circuit  Court  of  Ap|)e«ls 
found  then*  were  flajfrarit  violations  of  title  f  and  its  requirements 
hy  the  State  e<lueati<inal  oflieiak  They  hehl  that  the  limiting  of  noii- 
puhhr  schfwd  chifdnMi  io e<|uipment  loaiLS  arui  afterliour  programs  was 
indetHi  in<^|uit;i!)le  and  not  in  compliance  M'ith  title  f  rpqiiirentents. 

Tfiey  mandated  that  |>ersonnel  l>o  made  availahle  to  non  public 
.schools  of  chrldnii  witli  ni'eds.  if  such  fursoniiel  was  axnailahle.  to 
puhlie  schfjol  chihlVeri  with  edu^Mitional  tleprivation.  An  injunction 
was  issueil  a^'ainst  the  State  iMliKiit ion  officials  in  May  of  this  year/ 
lliey  have  apidied  tothe  T.S.  Supreme  Court  for  a  writof  ceHiorari, 
arul  that  application  is  pn*s(jitly  {tending.  I  haveacopyof  theV/^rwra 
decision  of  the  Ki^^hth  Circuit  Couft  of  Ap|K^ls  an<l  also  a  c^pv  of  tho 
injunction  which  was  issueil  fnirsuant  to  the  mandate  of  the  8th  Circuit. 
Also  we  liave  a<l<litioiial  copies  for  tlie.  Senators  and  staffs- 
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I  would  like  to  fKunt  out,  altliou^h  I  have  used  jsome  |M»r  capita 
film's  to  (leiiioustrato  the  iiioi)uitios  and  those  were  in  evidence  in 
the  //tf/vrm  case,  we  an»  riot  takinir  the  |)0?itioii  that  title  I  requires 
an  (*quital)lc  dol lar  amount  of  funds. 

Turning  now  to  tlie  titU»  III  proj^rani  in  Missouri,  apiin  wc  find 
non-public  school  childix»u  with  similar  nt^Mls  K»iii^  excluded.  As  an 
example  of  the  pmhlem  here,  1  would  like  to  use  the  project  Ofierated 
by  Lincoln  University  in  JelTerson  City,  Mo.  This  was  a  rradin|[r  clinic 
Theiv  wen»  tlirn*  as|K»cts  to  the  program.  First,  was  to  dia^rnose  the 
needs  of  the  pupil,  S4»cond,  pres<TiN»  an  educational  reuHHly,  and  third, 
follow  up  with  s|H»cialists  from  the  clinic  in  the  classroom  with  the 
pupil  and  the  te^icher  to  see  that  tlie  prescription  was  effective,  and  if 
necessary,  to  mo<lifv  it. 

Hy  limitations  of  the  State  educational  ofliclats,  non-puhtic  schools 
were  limited  to  afterliour  participation.  They  were  also  limite<l  as  to 
title  111  |>ersonnel  not  coming  in  on  the  school  premise. 

\\l\nt  was  the  effect  of  these  limitations f  The  diagnosis  aspect  of 
the  program  involved  S  hours  of  testinjr.  In  onler  for  a  non-public 
school  child  to  TTceive  this  testinjr,  he  had  to  make  some  five  to  eipht 
trips  to  the  clinic.  The  i^roject  coveretl  a  ra<lius  of  some  f»0  miles.  Some 
of  thes<»  schools  were  l\0  to  .T>  njilcs  from  the  clinic.  So  the  non-public 
school  parent,  this  child  had  travele<l  sometimes  l\  to  400  miles  to  get 
this  service,  and  in  practical  comparison  he  mi^lit  as  well  have  dri%'en 
to  lndiana|>olis,  Ind.,  to  n»ceive  the  same  service.  Vou  can  see,  I  am 
sure,  from  the  fatigue  x^f  travel^  from  the  fatipie  of  having  to  go 
through  a  full  s(  hool  day  ar  full  school  week  liefore  you  could  receive 
the  s<'rvice,  from  the  obvious  fragmentation  of  the  tesfin^  program,  it 
was  im|>ossil>le  to  do  nny  effect ive  service  to  noii-pul>lic  school  eluldmi 
except  for  those  who  hap|K'tUHl  to  live  in  the  imme<liate  vicinity  of  the 
clinic.  The v  were  de  facto  exclu<ling  from  participat  ion  in  the  diagnoais 
asfiect  of  the  project. 

The  final  as|)ectof  the  project  which  was  of  course  very  imfiortant 
was  followinir  up  in  the  classrooiii  with  s|>ecialisls  from  the  clinic. 
Xonpiiblic  schoolchildren  weiv  totally  deprived  of  this  part  of  the 
prognini.  We  might  compare  this  to  going  to  the  <lo<*tor  ami  the  doc- 
tor pnwrilies  a  nMoedy.  Init  the  doctor  never  *^h»s  you  again  to  sec 
whether  the  remedy  worked  or  whetheryou  died. 

In  March  1072,  nonpublic  ivpresentatives  in  Missouri  ror|uested 
invocation  of  the  bypass  authority  under  title  III.  It  was  only  after  a 
|x»rsislent  cam;\)aign  at  State  and  national  levels  that  we  ^rere  able  to 
ovei-come  bumiucratis?!  <1elaySi  and  the  bypass  w  as  finally  impliemented 
in  inid-Febniar>*  107**i,  11  montlis  after  the  mnplaint  was  made  to  the 
r.S.  Offnv  of  KducatioM.  Following  tlie  /////vv/w  chH'ision  in  the  spring, 
of  this  year,  the  State  educational  offi(*ials  stateil  tliat  they  would  nol 
changi^  in  any  way  their  a<lministration  of  title  III.  'fhe  ttarrtra 
case  delt  with  title  f.  Xonpublic  school  n>presentatives  then  requested 
that  USOK  not  approve  the  Sitate  plan  for  title  Ml  unless  there  was 
e^pi  it  a  hie  participation  for  nonpublic  si'hoolchiMren. 

Again  after  nioiv  months  of  <l<»hiy,  USOE  lias  finally  invoke*!  the  by- 
pass pi-ovision  in  14  piv)j4»cts  in  Missouri.  l>uring  this  whole  time,  non- 
pui)lic  schc»olchildren  did  not  nnt'iveany  lienefits  and  even  theehildrpii 
at  l/incoln  I7niversity  that  rweived  them  for  a  brief  tiTue  from  Febni*- 
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nry  llC^^  art!  wot  now  nMoiviii^r  tlu»  pro/rniiii  lMTHn.si»  TSOK  allowtMl 
tliobvp:isst()laps$»oii.lu!y  1,  li»7:5. 

On  tlu»  otlior  hain^L  fMiblio  .sclHKilcliiKlivii  mvivtMl  full  st»rvi\rs.  Tlio 
sitnatidii  in  Mis.^>un  IijisUhmi  that  chiKhvii  who  wvtv  in  the  iii-st  ^r.nl^! 
when  this  i\)n;,(tvss  pass^Ml  KSKA  had  ^niio  lhiou;rh  an  eiititv.  ohv 
nuMilary  odnration  ainl  m\  nvoivrd  thtv  .si»rvi<M's  ihat  this  Con^rivss 
had  intended. 

In  li;rht  of  the  /Af/wm  deeisior:<  and  in  li^ht  of  the  title  III  bynass. 
wei'an  forestv  iiniM-oveinent  in  the  futniv,  Hasieally  my  ivinarks,  I 
thiiik,  have  Uhmi  ne^rative,  hut  I  would  like  toeoiiclnde  with  emphasiz- 
ing that,  yes,  KSKA  is  a  ^ood  pit>^'ram,  Theiv.  ai-e  pn>hleins  witliin  it 
thatjiwd  the  assistaiuv  of  this  StMiate. 

Wo  wouid  request  tliat  this  coniinittw  take  whatever  aetioii  it  eari 
to  a.<«snn»  tliat  theiv  is  equtiahle  partieipation  in  fart  h\  nmlv  iioii- 
\mhY\v  schoolchildren— that  there  paiiieination  by  noiljuihlic' school 
rciwsentatives  Imw^r  totally  involved  in  t tic  identification  of  iuhhIv 
children,  their  siwla  I  needs  and  the  develo|>inent  of  programs  di  nut  ell 
to  liieir  iUH»ds,  that  tlieiv  by  a  bypass  pnivision  in  title  L  as  theiv.  is  in 
title  IIL  and  that  you  urp»  the^  T.S,  Oflice  of  Kducatioii  to  fidly  and 
without  <lelay  enforce  the  mpiimuentsof  the  law. 

Thank  you. 

[The  pivpan»d  statement  of  Mr,  |)efeo  aiul  other  material  supplied 
for  the  reconl  follows:] 
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;oins  C.  iK'Kco,  Jr. 

JcffoiTon  Cil\'.  Missouri 

Suh.nillfd  to  the  : 
Subcommittee  ui\  Kdiicution 
Commutes  uii  Ijiijur  atuJ  PuLlio  Witlfurr 
rnitud  Slrites  Sen:ite 


Wednesday .  Ociubcr  10,  1973 
10:00  a,m..  , 
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;  Mr,  ClKiinn.-in  anil  .MiMi'!»oi'>5  of  Ihc  CoMiniillee:  [\ 
1  am  I>mis  C.  DeKi'o.  Jr.,  CcntTtil  Coi;nscl  of  lIpjMissuuri  C:itlu>lic 

Tilt!  Conii:ross  of  the  United  Stiilcs,  in  VJCro,  pussod  Ihti  L'loincnlary 
and  Secondary  ICOuciilion  Acl  willi  llvj  inli^nl  o'/ aiding  t  ducationally  deprived 
children  in  low- income  areas.   It  \v:ip  an  effort  to  hi*c;ik  the  cycle  of  poverty, 
to  break  ihv.  cycle  of  cdueational  do:privalion.   It  was  the  clear  intent  of 
Congress-  that  all  chicdren in  need,  whether  ailonding  public  schools,  non- 
public schools,  or  no  school  whatsoever,  should  be  assisted. 

Unhappily,  I  must  state  to  you  today  that  your  intent  has  been  oijstructed 
and  frustrated  in  the  Slate  of  Missouri  insofar  as  educationally  deprived 
children  in  nonpublic  schools  arc  concerned.    Thc^ breakdown  between  intent 
and  effect  has  been  caused  by  the  failure  of  the  state  educational  agency  to 
provide  equitable  benefits  to  eligible  children  in  nonpublic  schools,  and  further 
by  the  failure  of  the  L'nited  States  Office  of  Education  to  enforce  the  laws, 
regulations  and  guidelines  adopted  thereunder. 

By  virtue  of  the  mandate  of  the  Eighth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  obtained 
after  three  years  of  litigation  (which  is  At  ill  not  final  iz.ed)  there  has  been  in  the 
last  year  a  significant  improvement  in  Title  I  benefits  to  nonpublic  school 
children  in  Missouri.    However,  even  if  equitable  benefits  are  immediately  i  : 
obtained,  they  are  coming  almost  eight  years  after  the  establishment  of  the 
■  program. 
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In  a-tober.  PJ{;5.  Mjrf.sotiri  State  Hoart)  of  Kducalion  adoiMctl  suuWlines 
which  prohibitt'll  l)Oih  cliiul  I'lirolhucnt  atul  iho  use  of  Tillo  I  pcr.^onnel  on 
nonpublic  scliool  prcMinse^  during  ro^ular  school  hours'.    KducalionaUy  de-  ;.; 
privcd  chiUli'cn  in  nonpublic  schawls  wcmh;  rolcgalfd  to  the  use  t»f  loaned 
equipment  and  aflL-r-honi-  proMi-an^s.   Appr»)::iinalcly  Tu'Tc  of  Tillo  I  funds 
arc  spent  for  pci-sonnel.   *riu!s.  educationally  deprived  children  in  Missouri 
were  for  years  tk-prived  of  75%  of  the  l)onefi*.s  passed  by  Congress. 

In  January,  1970.  the  Attorney  General  of  Missouri,  in  :in  official 
opinion,  ruled  that  Title  I  personnel  could  be  made  available  on  nonpublic  ; 
school  premises  during  rcgidar  school  hours.   By  arbitrary  administrative  i 
fiat  based  on  an  alleged  interpretation  of  State  constitutional  provision^ 
(which  interpretation  was  contrary  to  the  Chief  Ugal  Office  of  the  State) 
the  State  Hoard  of  Education  continued  to  refuse  nonpublic  school  children 
the  benefit  of  Title  1  personnel  services. 

In  April  of  1970,  a  letter  of  complaint  was  formally  filed  with  the 
then  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  enumerating  the  acts  of 
state  education  officials  in  violation  of  Title  I,  ESKA.   In  October.  19V1, 
based  on  its  own  investigation,  the  United  States  Office  of  Education  issued 
a  repo'-t  which  substantiated  the  complaints  of  injustice  to  nonpublic  s  jhool 
children:  I  would  like  to  read  into  the  Record  one  of  the  findings  and  the 


sutumnt*)'  ;n).i  i'nni'lusjt>j)i»  of  ihi.s  offifinl  report  of       Unitcil  .Sl:ilo.s 
OITU'C  of  l^ilnration.    Kiiuiin^  No.  M  i'i»U'V:int  to  tin*  Kansas  CMiy 
I'lililii*  ScIhhj!  OiftLriot  sialics: 

"U  is  tvporU'il  ll'.aL  th'.'  in.'cdS; nf  cliililron  lu  privale 
si'iioolfi  arc  found  to  bo  the  saino  as  11jo,<?l'  in  public 
schools.    Inasmuch  as  JU'o^ram  Guide  No,  -t-t  points 
out  Uinl  tho  hi^h  priorily  needs  of  private  soiiool 
children  will  be  met  with  services  that  are  eoniparablo; 
in  sccpc  and  quality  to  those  provided  to  meet  the 
hij;li  priority  needs  of  public  school  children,  it  is 
Interesting  to  note  tluit  an  educationally  deprived 
child  with  special  educational  needs  who  attends 
.1  public  scl;ool  could  receive  the  following  benefits 
from  Title  I  funds:   (a)  the  services  of  a  teacher, 
(b)  the  services  of  a  teaciicr-aide.  (c)  use  of  equipment 
.  and  materials,  (d)  speech  therapy  on  un  average 
of  one  to  two  an  half  hours  per  week,  (c)  aelivo 
,  participation  in  Fine  .-Vrts  program,  (f)  in  addition 
his  parents  could  participate  in  intensified  parents 
program;  ;(g)  the  approximate  per  pupil  cost  of  these 
:  scrviees  would  be  $1S0.75. 

"All  of  these  services  (with  the  exception  of  the  Fine 
Arts  program)  would  be  provided  for  the  most  part 


duriiij;  the  rr.x;uhir  jifhoul  d;iy/on  tin*  siuue  prcr.vi.'^L'S 
iia  the  regular  proi^rnny.    The  educationally  di'priwd 
children  :jllciulinic  privritu  srhool.«  could  particiiKilc  in' 
only  Uk»  u.si*  of  cquiprnt'iit  uml  malcriuU  and  the  l"n\c 
Arts  pro;:ranu  "  ' 

The  conclusion  of  the  Unili-d  .States  Office  of  Kducalion  report  states 
as  follows; 

•'While  the  special  needs  of  the  educationally  deprived 
private  school  children  are  basically  the  samtj  as  the 
special  needs  of  the  cducalionally  deprived  public  school 
children,  the  data  reported  indicates  that  the  services 
available  to  the  private  school  children  are  not  comparable 
to  the  services  available  to  the  pwblic  school  children. ..." 

The  conclusion  goes  on  to  stale: 

"The  lar^e*  discrepancy  between  per  pupil  expenditures 
for  private  school  children  from  Title  I  funds  compared 
to  the  per  pupil  expenditure  for  public  school  children, 
while  not  an  absolute  criteria,  does  provide  an  indica- 
tion that  private  school  children  are  not  receiving  the 
range  and  intensity  of  services  which  would  amount  to 
genuine  opportunities  to  participate.  *' 
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LVbiiitc  the  cK-ar  viol:Ui<»:is  of  ilu-  I:i\v  :uid  rff;;ulalions.  to  lliis  dale,  the 
Uriili'il  States  <Xfice  i>t*  JMucalion  lias  taJion  no  definitive  action  apainsst  t!u'  State 
Uoan!  of  LMutMtion  for  its  niisrninvinislrnH<m  of  I  ho  Tilh-  I  program  in  ref;ards 
to  nonpuMic  school  chilidron. 

In  April,  1970,  a  suit  was  filed  in  the  Vnited  Stales  District  Court  for 
the  Western  District  of  Missouri  at  Kansas  City,  apainMlhc  Missouri 
Coniniissioncr  of  Kducalioft  and  State  Hoard  of  Kducalion  by  a  class  of  educa- 
tionalJy  deprived  non|nibIic  school  children  eligible  for  benefits  under  Title  I, 
ESKA.   At  tlx*  lime  of  the  filing:  of  the  suU.  it  was  estimated  that  these 
children  had  bi'cn  deprived  of  $13  million  of  Title  I  benefits.   The  evidence 
In  the  case  broui;ht  out  gross  inequities  and  treatment  of  educationally  deprived 
children  attending  nonpublic  schools.  Several  items  will  illustrate  the  point. 

The  State  Department  of  Education  had  adopted  a  guide  <kno\vn  as 
Poiicy  No.  2)  which. on  paper  slated  that  the  per  capita  expenditure  per  public  , 
school  child  and  lh£  per  capita  expenditure  per  nonpublic  school  child  should 
not  vary  more  than  10%.  On  paper  this  sounds  equitable.   However,  the 
evidtcnee  reveals  that  its  application  was  highly  inequitable.   The  St^ic 
Title  I  Director  in  calculating  per  pupil  expenditures  in  Title  I  programs 
automatically  excluded  all  expenditurea  for  personnel.  Since  the  program 
ts  about  75%  personnel,  he  was  in  effect,  excluding  75%  of  Title  I  expenditures 
from  his  equation.   The  following  is  from  the  testimony  of  the  Stale  Title  I 
Director  concerning  this  suit. 


! 
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*'Q.    Would  yoa  cxcludo  the  amount  of  money  expended  for 
porsionnt'l  from  yojr  cukulnlion  of  i>or  c.ipj!:i  rxpondituro 
bt'CiiUf'C  of  this  c'onsii: at t(»nal  tiling  nientioncd? 

•'A.    Al  the  nonpublic  .«chooU  I  don't  follow. 

"Q.     U't*«?  try  some  iUui5tralion,-«,   Lct*s  assume  that  thoro 
is  a  remedial  reading;  projji'am  that  the  public  school  pro- 
gram includes;  teachers,  teacher-aides,  and  equipment; 
material?  and  supplies,  and  that  the  nonpublic  school  pro- 
gram is  operated  by  volunteers,  not  through  Title  I  funds. 
Afi  far  as  Title  I  funds.  Lhcy  v.ould  have  equipment, 
materials  and  supplies,    bet^s  say  that  the  amount  of  equipment, 
materials  and  supplies  expended  for  public  aiid  nonpublic 
were  equal  per  capita,  say  $10  per  child,  now  then,  the 
amount  of  personnel  in  the  budget— 

and  the  answer  interrupting:    Vould  be  excluded' 

"Q.  !  — would  be  $200  per  child  for  public  school 
children,  would  you  exclude  this  $200? 

*'A.    In  figuring  the  variance,  yes- 

*'Q.    The  equipment  is  equal,  therefore  complies  with 
Policy  No.  2. 
••A.  Kight." 
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Continuing;  at  a  later  }u>ii»l  in  the  U-MiiDouy: 


*'Q.     It't  lis  go.l»acl;  to  the  hypiitht-tical  (mso      IkuI  u  while 


apj,  whciv         \«  :ts  c\p(  fuh'i!  }vr  pupil  in  injl»lir  scht)uls 


and       was  cxiu  iulod  por  ptipil  in  nonpublic  sd\xK)ls.  hut 


the  cijuipment  w;t.s  t-qaal  :ind  r?.lu  of  equipment  was  in  pul^Iic 


school }5  aiid  ^50  in  nonpul)lic  sciiool:*,  nrul  $200  was  for 


person  K? I.    You  have  earlier  slated  that  you  would  just  com- 


pai'c  tl^e  equipment  since  the  personnel  is  excluded. 
*'A,    That  is  correct. 

*'Q.    Would  you  ro.<;ard  this  siiitation  as  beinj;  in  ooniplianco 
with  federal  regulations  and  guidelines  we  have  just  discussed 
regarding  eomparabla  partici})ation? 

"A.  Yes." 

A  sampling  of  Titte  1  applic:itior.s  approved  liy  the  State  Ftoard  «of  Kducation 
further  substantiated  that  educationally  deprived  children  attending  nonpublie 
schools  were  denied  equitable  Title  I  benefits.    The  chart  below  is  based  on  the 
approved  applications  of  a  sm.ill  rural  school  district  and  two  metropolitan 
school  districts  in  the  State  of  Missouri,   All  these  ilpplications  were  for  fiscal 
year  1972J 
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IJFSCRII'TION  Public  Schooiniiit.  1     Public  Soi.oolDist.  2    I'jUlIc  School  nisi. 

l.|  Porciiilii.V  of 

cJiu-ati<i,-:\!!y  iliprivcil    ,  ^  ,,. 


2.   PcrctMU.ii^e  of 
total  TilJo  I 
cxiKMi(3ittii-c^ 


r».    Amount  budgeted 

,,cr  pupil  :    >^^24  ^" 


4.  :  Pcrct  nta{;c  of 
full- tin  JO  corttficd 
5t:Uf 


In  District  No.  1.  while  l,i>06  educationally  deprived  children  attend 


nonpublic  schools  were  allocated  $20.  73G.  or  $10  per  child,  to  Improve  their 
education,  two  people  (the  Director  of  Federal  Programs  for  the  Di.sirict  and 
hi.s  Associate)  wero  sharing  $2:^.390  in  salaries! 

The  District  Jud^'c  found  there  were  inequities  but  denied  injunctive  relief 
on  the  iKi.^is  th.al  a  mathenuitically  equitable  slure  of  Title  I  funds  for  nonpublic 
school  piii)ils  could  be  achieved  throiigli  after- hour  and  Saturda>  instructional 
programs. 

On  appeal,  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Eighth  Circuit, 
reversed  and  remanded  with  instructions  that  an  injunction  should  be  issued 
against  the  State  Txj.ard  of  Education  immediately.   In  its  opinion  bonded  down 
Marclv  XG.  197.3  (the  ease  is  styled  nnrrera  v.  Wheeler.  reporlAjd  at  475  F. 
2d  133S)  the  Court  of  Appeals  found  that  the  Slate  Hoard  of  Education  had  flagrant ly 
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violated  the  pruvisicms  of  T\i\v  I  and  the  rcgulatums  aditij)tc'd  thrroundcr.  IHjrsuant 
to  the  Appe  llate  Court's  mnndalo.  mn  Injunetion  was  issued  May  9.  197:1.  The 
State  JV>ard  of  Kducalion  has  applied  to  ihe  fnited  States  Suprenie  Court  far  a  • 
Writ  of  Certiorari. 

fn  Bammary,  after  long  and  trying  effort,  after  three  years  of  litigation 
whieh  Is  still  not  final,  educationally  deprived  c^JjIldren  attending  nonpublie  sehools 
in  Missouri  are  just  this  year  reeeiving  a  signifieant  «liare  of  the  benefits  whieh 
Congress  intended  them  to  have  in  1965.  Although  we  can  antieipate  needy  nonpublie 
sehool  eftilldren  receiving  more  equitable  benefits  in  the  future,  the  faet  is  that 
many  educationally  deprived  children  ehrolled  in  the  first  grade  of  nonpublie 
sehools  In  Missouri  in  19Co  passed  through  their  entire  elementary  school  life 
and  graduated  without  any  of  the  benefits  whieh  r;his  Congress  authorized  and 
for  whieh  this  Congress  has  annually  appropriated  millions  of  dollars. 

let  us  now  take  a  look  at  the  participation  of  nonpublic  sehool  children  in 
Title  ni  LSE A  programs  in  Missouri. 

The  participation  of  nonpublic  school  children  under  Title  ni  programs  in 
Missouri  has  been  worse  than  their  participation  in  Title  I.    Many  Title  III 
projects  are  totally  designed  aro«raii  public  school  needs.    Others  arc  designed 
•0  they  are  compatible  with  public  scnool  curriculum,  but  not  with  nonpublic  ; 
•chool/;ijrriculum.   The  involvement  of  nonpublic  school  representatives  in  the 
planning  and  development  of  projects  has  been  minimal  at  best.  I 


In  Aupast,  11)71.  i\\c  Ktiucalion  IX  jariincnt  of  tlic  Missouri  Calhobc 
Confrrcnco  sunoycti  pArticipntion  of  Cat^iolic  school?  in  Missouri  in  Title 
III  I:SI:A  proj^ram.^.   The  conclusions  of  this  survey  were:  (1)  there  was 
an  extonsivc  lack  of  knowkdj;^  by  Catholic  school  administrators  of  Title  III. 
Kighty-four  poTocnt  of  those  rorponding  to  \ho  survey  knew  nothing  or 
very  little  about  Title  111.   (2)  There  was  a  pcncral  lack  of  progrnm  flexibility. 
Most  prop'aras  were  too  narrowly  developed,  focusing  on  public  school 
needs  to  be  effective  In  a  Catholic  schorjl  currlcuUiin^  and  iZ)  there  are 
insufficient  methods  of  accountability  built  into  Title  111  to  insure  nonpublic 
school  p:irtieipntiun4 

In  IX^cember.  19T2.  the  Conference  began  an  inquiry  into  two 
Title  III  projjcts.  one  oiicrated  by  Lincoln  University  at  Jefferson  City, 
Missouri,    This  project  was  primarily  designed  to  diagnose  reading  defi- 
ciencies, to  prescribe  remedies  and  to  work  with  teachers  and  pupils  in 

overcoming  the  reading  deficiencies. 

Participation  of  private  school  children  was  restricted  to  outside 
regular  school  hours,  from  8  to  9  o'clock  in  the  morning,  from  3  to  4  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  or  from  8  to  noon  on  Saturdays.   Many  of  the  children  who 
would  p-nicipate  live  in  rural  areas.   Jefferson  City  is  a  community  of  only 
35. 000  people.   One  private  zc^ool  was  35  miles  away  from  the  project  fiitc. 
Given  ©uch  distances  and  the  time  restrictions  imposed,  nonpublic  school 
children  were  de  facto  excluded  from  the  project,  except  for  those  living  in 
the  immediate  Jefferson  City  area. 
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It  t:^l;«'.-:;  ;>j«jiro\inK'U  ly  ^  h«vir>i  <«f  iL  ^tii*;!;  to  conipldo  the  di;r^nosi.s  part 
of  the  projt'ct.   Kincr  private  sclviu!  rluhircn  \mm'o  liinitcil  -U)  one  hoi;r  .1  day 
or  four  hours  nn  S;Mt;r<l.iv?!,  they  \\\'Vv  n'(juinN|  to  coTne  as  many  as  ei};1it 
times  to  e{j;ir)kio  the  U  iM,    For  a  ehiU!  li\ inj;  UTi  miles  away  from  tlie  elinie, 
astfOMiin;;;  u«j!,ins;  was  eon^])lcte(l  in  five  days,  he  and  his  inircnls  would  have 
had  to  travel  a  total  of  :;jO  miles  to  complete  the  diaj^iiosis  which  was  available 
to  the  fiuhUr  sehuol  child  durini;  rejrilar  .school  hours  and  completed  in  a  day 
and  a  half,   Ndnpuljlie  jsehool  children  were  in  effect  required  to  travel  a  distance 
equal  to  the  distance  to  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  in  order  to  receive  tivc  same 
serviee.    LiMitint;  private  school  children  lo  after  hour  programs  also  re- 
duced the  et'fieieney  <;f  the  clinic,    Hy  limiting  private  school  children  to 
services  after  they  had  completed  a  full  school  day,  the  child  ^v:\^  exhausted 
and  was  not  psychologically  prepared  to  be  properly  diagnosed  and  to  receive 
help  from  the  clinic.   Also,  services  for  nonpublic  school  children  were 
obviously  fra^imented  and  continuity  in  approaching  the  child  and  identifying 
:  his  deficiencies  was  virtually  imiwssiblc.    Nonjuiblic  school  children  were 
confined  to  this  absurd  time  schedule  because  of  regulations  of  the  State'  Fioard 
of  Education. 

After  diagnosis  of  the  need  and  prescription  of  the  remedy,  the  project: 
friPovidod  follow-up  in  the  classroom  or  if  ^T/?ccssary  at  the  University  Clinic  : 
by  specially  skilled  project  staff.    I*ublic  school  children  received  this  service 
but  nonpublic  school  children  with  the  same  needs  were  totally  excluded  from 
this  service  by  limitations  imposed  by  the  State  fJoard  of  Education.  , 
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The  projoft  din''.*tt»r  at  l.irct»lt»  \*riv^•^^i^y  w.:if-  intori  strd  in  the  ncaU 
:  of  all  ohil«!ri  n  anJ  (K'rirt  d  t«)  hr]p  \  hr  nonn;i!»ljf  t.-hiK!r«  n  .ms  wcW  :t.s 

thi-pu^>tio  st]n'*»l  children.    (Ihe  stnit' i>f  I.lr.i  uln  riii\i  r.<ity.  :»  prr.inminnntly ' 
;    ;   bl:iok  ir.Miiuti<^'^.  \vcM*e  rs|H'CM*:il!y  <c*!'--ltivt' tf«  tho  in  il.s  of  ili.<crinun:it  ion, ) 

Thus,  he  rc<iiu's=tiNr:iji;'n>v:il  from  t!u.«  Stnti'  Ik  iurtnuMit  of  iMucntinn  to  prcn  ide 
nonpublic  school  chiUlrcn  s^crviccs  during;  rcpilar  srhool  hours,    I'hv  State 
Title  III  Dircctt^r  stiiU'd  that  it  w;is  "not  permipsihlo  for  i)rojt.M  t  perS'Mincl 
to  work  with  non|Hi}>lic  school  f.tuden?>!  during  rcpilar  tictioo!  hours  .it  .my 
loo:itiun.  ; 

Thereafter  in  March,  1072,  nonpublic  school  adminlstr.ilors  in  the  Jefferson 
City  area,  supported  by  the  Title  lil  Director      Uncoln  University,  formully 
rcqucste»l  the  I'nitcd  States  Commissioner  of  Kdiicatlon  to  invoke  the  byi)ass  authority 
of  Title  111,   Nearly  three  months  later,  the  I'nited  States  Commissioner  form.illy  ; 
requested  the  State  Commissioner  of  Kdue.ition  to  investigate  the  situation  aiui  report. 

When  no  apparent  determij;i«/tive  action  apiicared  to  be  occurring,  nonpublic 
school  repri'^seilljativcs  began  a  persistent  campaign  at  state  and  nation.il  levels  in 
order  to  get  resuVtB,   They  undertook  their  own  investigation  and  rv,vorted  it  to  the 
Commissioner.    Finalty,  on  Oetober  30»  VJl'l,  the  United  States  Commissioner 
informed  the  State  >;hat  he  intended  to  infoke  the  bypass.    However,  it  was  not 
until  mid- February,  1973,  that  Title  Ilf  Services  were  actually  made  available  to  ) 
nonpublic  school  children*    It  took  nearly  twelve  months  of  persistent  effort  by 
nonpublic  school  representatives  to  overcome  the  bureaucratic  delay  and  shuffling 
whieh  obstructed  the  partieij)ation  of  nonpublic  school  children  in  this  project.  ; 
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In  Us  noiii-.'  to  I'ic  Siair  roijiinissioiKT  of  i:djra;io:i.  on  October  30.  VJ72, 
thp  I'nitoJ  ,Sa:t>  ConMiiissiiit^  r  i!:dii*;ittHl  ti\i(  \w  '.vas  iM\  uI.in{j  llio  In  pass  in  tht* 
IJr.i'oJn  TniMM  Sity       uwulhrv  project  in  nnd        o\Uvv  siniilnr  projcctJ^. " 

Yd  todiy.  owr  1<  months  aru  r  Ihc-  initial  n-qucsl  for  inNokinj;  ihc  b\'p:iFs, 
nonpublic  school  rlilUirt  n  in  Missouri  arc  still  not  rccoivinj;  equitable  Title  III 
boncfits  in  f/.hcr  projeets*  anil  even  in  regards  to  the  Lincoln  University  project, 
USOK  allo*Aed  the  l)yi>iiss  to  expire  on  July  1.  lUTlJ,  and  the  children  are  net  now 
parlicipatins  in  that  j)roject. 

Shortly  after  the  Harrera  decision  which  held  that  nonpublic  school  children 
were  onli tied  to  the  services  of  Title  I  personnel  during  regular  school  hours 
and  on  their  regular  school  premises  if  such  services  were  so  provided  to  public 
School  children,  nonpublic  school  representatives  inquired  of  the  iStatc  Com- 
missioner of  Education  as  to  whether  personnel  under  Title  III  would  be  made 
available  to  nonpublic  school  children.   The  state  responded  that  the  State  Plan  ■ 
for  Title  in  would  continue  to  limit  nonpublic  school  participation  to  outside  of 
regular  school  hours.   Thereupon,  in  July.  1973.  nonpublic  school  representatives 
requested  the  L*.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education  to  withhold  approval  of  the 
State's  Title  III  IMan  until  eligible  nonpublic  school  children  were  provided 
equitable  benefits. 

Finally,  on  September  7.  this  year,  the  U,  S.  Commissioner  notified  the:  \ 
State  that  he  Intended  to  invoke  the  b>pass  provision  of  Title  III  in  14  Missouri  ■ 
projects.    However,  eligible  nonpublic  school  children  even  in  these  14  projects 
still  have  not  received  services  although  eligible  public  school  children  have  ;/ 
received  services  Avithout  interruption. 
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\Vc  luivo  hoard  luioflirially  that  arr.'u:L;»-^mcnt.s  for  sorvici's  will  be 
made  by  il;<«  rml  of  (:\*ti*5^vv  aiul  \\v  hopo  that  there  will  not  be  further  delays. 
lUit  even  if  tin-  servicos  were  proviilfvl  l»Klay.  the  ehiltlren  have  lu'eii 
denioil  the  heiufits  inteiuJed  In'  Coii^Te.<?!  for  some  eijrht  year^*  since  its 
pas^aico  .ml  fome  IS  inoatlis  i-inec  tlie  formal  nqiiei^t  was  made  for  in- 
voking the  bypass  authority. 
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Uiiitcd  States  G>urt  of  Appeak 

70S  TBI  UGBTH  OBKOUIT 


No.72-144M> 

Anna  Barrera,  et  al, 

AppdUnto, 

...  V. 

Hubert  Wheeler,  et  aL, 

Appflleea.  \ 


Appeal  from  the 
United  States  Dia. 
triet  Conrt  f  or  the 
Weetem  District  of 
Miaaonri. 


8abmitted:  January  9,  197a 
FU«d:  March  16, 197a 


Before  Lay,  Hsahbt  and  Siwbiksok,  Cireuit  Judgea. 


Lit,  Circuit  Judga 

We  are  presented  on  this  appeal  with  ugnifieant  qnea^ 
tioDs  relating  to  the  lawful  programming  and  proper 
allocation  of  funds  to  edncatiooally  deprived  bchod  chil- 
dren, both  public  and  privute,  under  Title  I  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  20  JJJS.C. 
ii241a-241m,  242-2(M  (1972).> 


The  plainiiffsy  suing  individually  and  on  behalf  of 
their  minor  children,  are  parents  of  edaeattonally  deprived 
children  who  attend  non-pnblic  schools  in  the  state  of 
MissoorL  This  class  suit  wm  commenced  on  April  6, 1970, 
in  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Western  Dis- 
trict of  Missouri  against  the  State  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation and  the  eight  members  of  the  Missouri  Board  of 
Education.  The  plaintiffs  claim  that  Title  I  funds  are 
being  arbitrarily  denied  to  non-public  school  children  in 
Missouri.  In  seeking  injunctive  relief  plaintiffs  assert 
violations  of  the  First  and  Fonrteenth  Amendments  and 
a  denial  of  their  civil  rights  under  42  n.S.C.  ^1983. 

Pliuntiffs  originally  prayed  for  an  injunction  restrfldn- 
ing  defendants  from  continued  violations  of  the  Act  as 
well  as  for  an  accounting  of  misapplied  funds  tot;Uling 
over  $13  million  received  and  expended  from  1966  through 
1969.  The  trial  court  initially  dismissed  :)laintifirs'  action 
because  of  their  alleged  failure  to  exhaust  administrative 
remedies  and  because  it  believed  the  federal  court  should 
abstain  from  exercising  jurisdiction  since  the  case  in* 
volved  unsettled  questions  of  state  law.  This  court  held 
these  findings  to  be  erroneous  and  reversed  and  remanded 
the  case  to  the  district  court  for  trial.  Barrera  v.  Wheeler, 
441  P.2d  795  (8  Cir.  1971).  Upon  remand  of  the  case 
plaintiffs  filed  an  application  for  preliminary  injunction 
on  October  12,  1971.  In  a  pretrial  order  on  January  18, 
1972,  the  trial  court  ordered  a  separate  trial  as  to  issuance 
of  the  injunction  and  limited  the  issues  as  follows: 

1.  Whether  Title  I»  ESEA,  and  the  criteria  e6tra>- 
Ushed  thereunder  by  the  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education,  requires  that  dlucational  benefits  pro- 
vided by  Title  I  be  made  availaUe  to  educationally 
deprived  cluldren  attending  private  schools  on  a  basb 
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thvt  is  equitable  in  quality,  and  opportrjilly,  to 
those  r.vaiL.b!e  to  educationally  deprived  childrer.  at- 
tending public  schools  and  that  there  must  be  an 
cquitalle  sharing  of  educational  resources  provided 
by  Title  I  so  that  the  amount  expended  for  each 
Title  I  project  as  to  an  educationally  deprived  child 
attending  a  private  school  be  as  nearly  eqoal  as  pos- 
sible to  the  amount  so  expended  as  tc  each  ednc&tion- 
:  ally  deprived  child  attending  a  public  school; 

2.  Whether  the  defendants  may  be  excused  from 
complying  with  the  requirements  of  Title  I,  ESEA, 
and  the  criteria  established  thereunder  by  the  United 
Slates  Commissioner  of  Education,  relating  to  the 
participation  of  educationally  deprived  children  at- 
tending private  schools,  by  reliance  upon  any  inter- 
pretation of  Missouri  state  constitutional  provisions, 
statut(!s,  regulations  or  state  court  decisions;  and 

3.  Whether  it  is  lawful  to  make  public  personnel, 
who  are  en-ployed  tc  implement  Title  I  projects,  avaU- 
uble  Oil  private  school  premises  during  regular  school 
hours  in  order  to  provide  special  services  to  ednea- 
tionally  deprived  children  attending  private  schools. 

Upon  trial  of  those  issues  the  district  tcart,  in  an  un- 
published opinion,  denied  injunctive  relief  snd  held  that 
whether  Missouri  state  Uw  ««prolabitt!  the  ncc  of  aiiy 
money"  for  teachers  to  be  employed  in  private  isfacTb 
WIS  not  noceesary  to  be  decided  in  the  case.  The  eonrt 
concluded  that  althnngh  there  ondonbtedly  has  been  in- 
equitable expenditures  of  Titb  I  funds  between  ednea- 
tionally  deprived  chUdren  in  pnbUc  and  non-poWie  schoola 
in  some  Uk^  school  distrieta,  soeh  ineqnitj  eoold  be  ntd- 
fied  by  private  sdiool  anthorities  reqneiting  their  **eqiii. 
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tabic  shore  of  do!!tar  lud''  for  priv;fttG  z^licol  pupl!a  to 
utU^i  aAter-acboo!  and  sumsuer  school  ir^tnctinrd  pro- 
graiK.- 

Wc  Gonclac-e  tiir.t  tho  district  cocxt*s  holdlr^^  c^oea  not 
properly  meet  tnuLntlffs'  lawful  challenjs  ;  nd  fails  to 
properly  interpret  'iltlc  I  in  conTonaity  with  Ihs  Act's 
intended  purpose.  We  reverse  and  remand  with  direc- 
tions to  grant  certain  eqoitaUe  relief. 


TITLE  I  AND  ITS  REGULATIONS 


In  1965  Congress  recognized  that  there  were  over  five 
million  children  living  in  families  whose  income  was  leas 
than  $2,000  a  year.^  The  adverse  poverty  of  these  children 
was  found  to  le24l  directly  to  educational  neglect  resolttnir 
oftentimes  in  hnman  frustration,  delinquency  and  crime. 
Congress  further  realized  that  the  impact  of  poverty  and 
financial  hardship  was  not  confined  solely  to  public  school 
childreiv^  Consequently,  when  Title  I  was  drafted  Congress 
expressly  required  the  inclusion  of  non-public  school  chil- 
dren by  conditioning  any  grant  upon  the  proviso  that: 


s  The  trial  court  further  f oosd : 

Title  I  «.'lcarl7  don  not  mandate  the  tumgnment  of  teathtrn  paiil 
hj  Title  I  funds  to  conpoblic  irhoola.  The  tciriiilatiri?  himorj  of  the 
Act  dcmoastratC9  that  stich  aa  intcntioa:  waa  eotnplctrl^  diuvovcil  tiy 
;  ererj  proponeat  of  the  bill  It  u  a (00  Wear  that  fltadeatff  ia  aoa' 
public  schools  caa  receive  their  niuitable  mathematieal  share  af  the 
funds  available  in  after  school  or  summer  schMl  pro^rama  la  MaH 
school  districts  the  fumishiaf  of  risual  aids  aad  nobile  equipacat 
coald  very  easily  furnish  the  equitmblc  share  of  dollar  aid. 

There  is  uo  cviitencc  in  this  case  that  the  local  school  hoar<!s  have 
refune*!  to  consult  with  aoopublie  school  authoritien  ia  propano;  their 
ar?Ucations  for  Title  I  funds.  Similarly,  there  ia  f^ia  erideaee  that  aay 
applications  for  Title  I  fi.^9ds  oa  aa  equital>>  brjiis  for  nonpublic 
school  students  hare  been  deaied  at  the  lacal  or  stute  level  except  thoso 
rcquestiaff  salaried  teachers  ia  the  noapabUc  school** 

*'  It  haa  leceat^  been  projected  that  with  the  taiaae  af  the  iceoae 
asaling  there  are  no*  over  20  miUiaa  children  qualiM  uadcr  Title  \L  aee 
Bota  12  iafr&. 


*MT]o  the  o:i;:toni  cousLstont  vith  the  number  o{  edu- 
critioiialij-  deprived  children  in  ihc  cchool  district  of 
tiio  loc^ii  educational  agency  who  are  enrolled  in  pri- 
va*ve  ekuK-ntary  and  sKondary  schools/ such  agency 
ha>  nuide  provision  for  iiH'ludinj(  special  educationid 
5iorvic<^r  and  arrangc^nientf  (such  a^,  dual  enrollment, 
educiition>il  ra<lio  and  teJovisioJi,  and  mobile  educn- 
lioual  services  and  e^^uipment)  in  which  such  children 
oan  partu'piire  .    .    .    .'I  20  U.S.C.  §241c(a)(2) 

The  Aci  ir.a'ie  it  ihe  strict  re^pousibiiiiy  of  the  ioial  edu- 
c:4ti<#nal  agrc?ncy  to  plan  aiid  adminiister  program.^  that 
v/oiild  meet  the  parti culariz.*d  needs  of  all  educationally 
di^advantaJ:4d  children.^  Thu.^.  the  uitdispnted  purpose  of 
Tituf  I  w'iu^  to  Wziofii:  the  efiucationally  deprived  chU4 
wmlLrr  atlir.ding  a  publio  or  a  non  public  school.^ 

;:  ♦  TL«.  pn  iK-n:  fc!i!u:t-.  iZii  I'.'i.C  I 'ZMi\  fe^^.h^  in  par! : 

*•  la)  A  V.ivui  cluooitioujl  ikfvuey  uav  i <-<•<•} le  a  ^rr^nt  imoff  tlii*  pmrt 
Uir  any  t>r:il  yo^r  onU    upon;  M'PUfAtjou  thfrtfor  approvoj  by  tfcc 

with  wh  IjAAjf  crittna  as  iJu*  Ci>uiij!];»aio:iPf  ci\v  <»6til^^f>i)  — 

•'(1)  Uul  pa.Miii'p.ti.  uudtT  tUs  pjift  wiU  {*c  "uiv^ .  for  prof fami) 
,  ;4i»'I  p/'>jtrU  (inciU'li:i^  tlji-  «rf;utsiMoii  of  t^vipiueiit,  asj'U  wk<«r^ 
lioocssr.ry,  the  ooiit-tru^^tioii  of  ^chcKl  fciciliticd  lUifj  plA:u  Riadc  or 
TO       iiitiat  for  t;urii  pi cKrui^jc.,  proj'-ctfc.  and  facilities)  (A)  whirth 
an*  aj-Mg7:c»i  tn  n:r<-t  the  H»t*cial  tMiiirt%ijlion»l  n^^Jg  of  tniuratioviAlly 

tr;.'.iuLs  of  cl^iJ  IroW:  f  roiii  1<J3- mromo  fda;il;m  and  (B)  wtirii  arc  of 
•uflidi-iit  Kiic,  croiv.  ao'j  ctiafitjr  to  ifiif  ri'^iuiilt:  prottim  ^f 
stADtiaJ  pragits«  ioward  ajt^tintf  ihomi  nuede 

The  |»ro-'>(iW'5  for  OWtmiiiiing  tbo  fimils  payaMii  to  a  local  •ekfPordUlmt 
iiiduJc-fc  Will  public  ail  J  priiatr  aciiool  >LiJ4ri'n  aii<5  is  pf««cnt^>ftlfuUie<! 
ActvrJiiii:  to  thu  foliowiiif  ftomiuti); 

a/2  I  h  ~  DuUara  pay^Mc  to  ImaI  acitoo!  district 
a  ~  Avcrajre  «^i;piDdiluro  per  pupil  »  tW  aUt« 

b  =  VuJiiUif  of  diildrca  age  017  coming  froai  faniltca  mbuaI 
i^mca  cf  2€«a  LUa  (ii.iiofp  r#r  Utml  %mt  m4imm  J«a« 

6»i  20  U.S.C.  I2«le  (lii72);  H.aik*p.  No.  UZ.  Gaac,  M  Hm.  1 


^  Aa  bot^  lh<7  Si-ttat^  And  Uouv  Beporla  autc,       Act  •hlirif  lo  **hm&A 
cBvd  inatniniMsl  •ffcruifi  under  psblicly  t^mm^  MipM«  vkM  win 
•railAbk  to  clcBcaUfy        wcMdAor  itvdcsU  vU  arc  Mt  ^tUai 
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Upon  pMsagie  of  the  Act  the  United  States  Commift- 
iioiier  of  Educataon  provided  by  detailed  regulation  that 
edaeatumally  deprived  children  in  private  schools  be  af- 
forded '"^Kcuuiiic  opporiunitied''  to  participate  in  Title  1 
programs  comparable 'V  to  the  progrsms  available  in 
public  schools.*  In  Martih,  1966,  the  Commissioner  set  out 
revised  criteria  for  the  approval  of  Title  I  applications 
based  upon  the  law  and  the  existing  regulations  which 
-taled: 

*'The  applicant*^  assessment  of  needs  of  children  at 
various  grade  and  age  levels  must  include  the  chil- 
dren in  the  eligible  public  school  attendance  areas 
who  arc  enrolled  in  private  schools.  This  assest^incnt 
is  to  be  c«'irried  out  in  consultation  with  private  school 
authorities  auid  to  provide  the  basis  for  (a)  deter- 


\n  iNibUc  ach^ls."  i$.K«>p.  No.  146,  N9tli  Conr/ l»t  S«rM.  12  (1965).  6(V 
alM  a«R.Rep.  No.  Hl^th  O^g.,  !st  Som.  7  <I»€5).  Thifi  "child  Wncfit 
Ihctry**  WAA,  lberi>fore«  one  of  the  basic  pr<rtiiiM-*fl  iiup|M>rtifi(  ike  cnartment 
of  Tttlf?  I.  R«  CUierallr  Hi  Conrl^rr,  5743.  5:5G-5:.58,  7309  (liNW)  <rf. 
;nArka  of  iU'|)^4ieii1^iivc«  Pcrkiun  and  Carey  and  Senator  Mor«.*).  Simlbrl.r 
Title  II  of  tb^"  FSKA  proiidm  all  actjool  children  with  t<-st  \took»  and  other 
'n«tructioj3a)  aenicea  and  matcrialit.  Other  prorinonn  of  the  Act,  TitWa  lil, 
TV  and  V,  proride  direct  aid  to  public  achool  aulhorititv  fur  model  pro^ranB, 
for  renearch  and  for  gracta  deaiipied  to  atrcucthea  the  utate  dcparttucntii  of 
cdacatiMu 

i   t  fieetioa  116.1^  of  the  re^uLationt  riatcM  in  part: 

'*(a)  Each  ioeal  education  acuic/  ahall  pforide  rpi«ial  educational 
MftriMB  desic^td  la  meet  the  epeeaal  edacataonal  Mods  of  edurationally 
deprived  children  rcaidisK  diatrirt  «rho  arc*  enrolled. ui  private 

Bchoola.  ^;wth  educationally'  deprived  children  &1^1  lie  provided  feaaine 
.  :  opportuaitiea  to  participate  iherctn  eoBfcijIcnt  with  the  cuater  of  taeh 
«aucatioaallj  4eprived  children  and  the  naiare  and  cttcal  af  their 
educaticMial  drprivatioa.  The  special  educatioaal  ainioja  •halt  ha  pt*- I 
vid«4  through  fvch  isrranfieaicntf  as  dual  earoMmeat,  cdacatiaail  radio 
aad  lcie»'baaa*  aad  Mbik  rAic^tioaal  s^rvicca  aad  e^tUpiaeat.  ... 
**(b)  The  a«e4»  of  e^lacaiioaaUy  deprived  rLUJrca  enrattoj  ia  private 
aekaak^  the  aa^bcr  aff  anch  ehildrca  »ha  vUl  paHici^ale  in  the  pra- 
ffrajB  aad  tha  ti^pea  of  e;Mcial  educational  aenrim  to  be  provide!  far 
thf,  ifciiy  be  Mtf«ia3d«  after  eaaaollatiaa  trith  ^raeaa  haavledffeabSc 
ef  tW  aaeda  •!  theac  private  aeh4wl  cftUdre^v  m  a  batia  wawpaiable  ta 
that  uaad  ia  pravidiat  for  the  partieipati94  ia  the  piigiiM  hf  edaca* 
UaMl^  <Hiti»a<  chUdrfli  fiaUid  ia  ptM^  mkmtik. 

Mte  TiikTaff  Ike  Afll  dllu  be  pitSSSl  liwi#  peiiiHia  af  ibHM 
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mining  the  special  sc/viees  in  which  private  ecliocV 
children  will  have  gccuine  opportunities  to  partici- 
pat4f,  and  (b)  selecting  the  pri\*ate  school  children  for 

v  hom  such  service  are  U$  be  provided. 

**Th<?  needs  of  private  tsohool  children  in  the  eligible 
areiis  may  require  different  services  and  activities* 
Tkoi;c  sen  iccs  and  activities,  however,  ^nust  be  com- 
jmrable  in  qualify,  scope,  and  opportunity  for  par- 
iicipaticn  to  those  provided  for  public  school  chiidrer, 
u^ifh  nttiis  vf  equally  high  priority.  ^Couiparatnlity* 
of  ser\  icos  shoi^ld  be  attained  in  terms  of  the  numbers 
of  educationally  deprived  children  in  the  project  area 
in  both  public  and  private  schools  and  related  to  their 
.<p;^!ifio  not^U,  which  in  turn  should  produce  an  equi- 
taWe  sharing  of  Title  I  resources  by  both  group.s  of 
children.;'  rommis.^ion  of  Educvition.  Title  I  Pro- 
gnm^  Guide  Xo.  44,  4.5  (1966)J  (Emphasis  ours.) 


eduiatior.al  aecncv  vHieJj  tumiaJi  itpccisl  <^ufVaon»i  wrrim  lliM  lam 
thv  itiH»iaI  o<luratJ'.«i4l  ne*n!!*  of  surli  <wlurAtioRASK  deprived  chiiarai 
TzViivT  tliti  Cue  rivdfl  of  the  ttiidpiit  MIf  at  Urge  or  of  cMldrar  In 
in  %  epi'TificJ  grtv'C  ... 

(*\)  Any  i  reject  to  bi?  rarrird  out  in  fHihlie  fsriUtit«  A&d  in«  otriiif 
0  joint  partlfipttior.  of  ci^tldren  enrolM  in  pri?ot«;  mWioIii  and  «kildr«B^ 
<'nrolj</.  in  itMic  xchoolis  t^iftll  inclydf  Burh  provtaont  a«  arr  Bmaury 
to  AToiu  rUrstif  whicL  are  arparaU*d  hy  orWI  ciiroiliacct  or  rvlicioa* 

aAliation  of  ihz  ckildrtn. 

"  (e)  VMic  w-fjiKi]  iMTFonnvl  auv  be  nia^le  avaaiabW  on  other  than 
patlif  nehoc*  facilitisK  oal/  to  tiie  extc.-:t  iiirmirj  t4»  provide  spoeial 
KtTiiceti  (curb  .lii  tberafM^utie,  rcne  lial,  or  welfare  &?rvicca»  broadened 
ti<m!th  aerrtnrr,  »?hool  hrt-abfa^'ts  for  poor  eM1drpn«  and  euid^fe  ae*. 
iorjineliac  •c»nrirts)  for  l^oae  education aUjr  depritc4  ebililrtti  for  vhow 
:.L€-d.s  uiich  i,;.oci;ii  ocniccs  %rcro  designed  aad  oa^  ali-a  «ieL  t  rricca 
are  not  bormnUr  ptori'ied  tr  ttie  pri?at<»  aefc^L  Tbe  application  f^r 
a  rrojcct  iBoltt'iiAK  rjcb  special  icriieea  «hall  proviJc  a£?£araace  ihu 
Ue  applicant  will  xaaiataao  adaiaiitratire  directioD  ast!  co&tiM)  mtm 
t:*>Ke  KrTirtff.  .  .  .  Proriiiaaa  for  i^ial  edacatian&l  t^rriocs  far 
edueatiaailt  deprived  cbildrcn  enrolled  ia  prlratc  eshaoU  tfiaU  aat 
iinciu<]e  1!^  t-.yi^c  of  caUrica  far  teacben  ar  atbcr  cnplojoa  af  private 
s^hoolA.  e^^eept  for  aL^rrieta  perfonaeC  aatMUc  tbcir  n::vUr  baofa  af 
duti^  aad  ttuder  public  aaperriaoc  aad  ceatrol,  aar  i^Ui  tbcy  icclada 
as  a«nff  of  ff;aipaiait  atker  tbaa  MabL^t  ar  partab!c*  eqaipSMl  aa 
pnratp  ocbaal  pMiaei  or  t^  eoaatraetiac  af  pffiratc  ceboal  fadlitka.** 
«S  CTA  incit  e l€7t). 


7  Tbia  gaideliBc  ia  pii— ■ib|y  baaed  la  part  aa  flattka  IM.ItU)  af 


"(a)  Eacb  appbcatioa  by  a 
a  fmat  (atb«  tbaa  aac  far  a  i 


r«j«t)  mwA  ptapaae  yt^mU 
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We  think  it  dear  that  the  Act  aad  the  rcsuilations  re- 
quire a  program  for  edueatioiudly  deprived  non-poblis 
school  children  that  is  comparable  in  quality/ scope  and 
opportunity^  which  may  or  may  not  necessarily  be  equal 
in  dollar  expenditures  to  that  provided  in  the  public 
school:&  Although  the  district  court  originally  phrased  the 
issue  in  temu  of  ''quciityt  scope  and  opportunity/*  it 
nevertheless  based  its  opinion  on  an  ''equitable*'  funds 
standard.  We^  therefore,  find  the  district  court's  ruling 
to  be  erroneous  in  holtling  that  the  use  of  Title  I  funds 
by  the  Missouri  Board  of  Education  meets  proper  stand- 
ards and  find  that  plaintiffs  are  entitled  to  equitable 
relier 

TITLE  I  IN  jIlSSOUR! 

In  the  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  school  f^istrijt  where  the 
plaintiffs  reside,  approximateiy  11,000  elementary  and 
secondary  students  are  eligible  for  Title  I  programs.  Be- 
cause of  the  limited  funding  and  the  wide  disbursement  of 
children,  only  about  7,000  public  school  pui'ils  were  en- 
rolled in  Title  I  prcgramd.  The  number  of  educationally 
disadvantaged  childien  in  the  five  principal  piivate  schools 
in  Kansas  Cit>-  was  estimated  at  355  (4.72  p^  r  cent  cf  the 
7,000  public  school  pupils  receiving  aid),  '^iiese  figure:^ 
for  the  non-public  schools  are  only  estimates  because  (1) 
lue  income  and  personal  records  of  private  school  parents 
were  not  readily  available  to  the  public  schools;  (2)  the 
non-public  schools  w*ere  not  centrally  organized  and  had 


of  sttlScicnf  sixf,  St'opc  snj  Qualir**  as  to  give  rcasonatSc  yromisc  **t 
wb^tBl ial  progrtM  to inrctiiiff  f W  accdt  ef  eJHcaf rii'nl 
ckildrvA  for  «lio«  the  yrojee^B  atv  iaUikM."  4S  C.P.ft.  T  11S.19(aI 

SM4ia»  ao  UAC.  i::4i€(ft)(i>  (isrs);  4S  c.r.a.  iii«.if  (im). 


ERIC 
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to  b€  dealt  with  sepvatclj;  and  (3)  the  public  and  noo* 
public  school  oflicials  notoriooeljr  failed  to  cooperate  amoDg 

thcmselres. 

Almost  the  entire  Title  I  program  in  Kan^a^  Citjr  is 
devoted  to  remedial  reading  taught  in  the  public  schoob 
during  the  regular  school  day  for  disadvantaged  public 
^:clJOol  rhildren  only.  Outride  of  equipment  and  materials 
provided  to  the  private  schools,  the  one  program  available 
under  public  school  auspices  for  educationally  dii&ad* 
vantaged  non  public  school  children  was  a  summer  school 
remedial  reading  class.  Jn  the  summer  of  1971  approur 
mately  112  private  school  children  and  2^  public  school 
children  participated  With  tliis  cirpericnee  both  the  public 
school  r.cd  private  schof^!  officials  admitted  at  trial  that 
sumtucr  school  va£  a  poor  substitute  for  regular  day 
school  cla&ses. 

The  Kansas  City  public  schools  h&ve  set  a  $250  per 
pupil  guideline  f  ^r  Title  1  assistance  wmeh  umkr  present 
fujiding  wo!i*d  allow  for  rpproximntely  8,050  participants. 
The  largest  share  of  tlie  Title  I  appropri^tioas  (approsi- 
mutely  65  prr  cent)  ic  sp^nt  on  teachers  rxd  leeehc-  aids.  ; 
About  lw€n;y  loacfctirs  >ni  ICa  to  150  izcx^uer  aids  are 
presently  crtployej  in  eifjhtcen  eJcment.T^y  rrd  for.r  ce: 
cndrry  Gchcvk  in  Kansas  City.  On  severtJ  c^Mxsioz^z  in 
rece.il  ya^xrs  t!ic  iion-pubJic  zzhozlo  U2V0  rcciuzsica  iocf^hers 
a!:ci  tcacLer  ^ds  to  come  U  llic  priviitc  c?Lool  czi  ^oae!t 
irpccial  io?,icdial  c!a.ss38  duriii-  part  cf  tbo  rqfalai-  school 
day.  All  such  rcquosts  bivc  b^en  denied  by  the  public 
school  oQcials,  and  the  private  sehook  iiave  not,  as  yet» 
requested  any  other  assistance  except  eqaipment  and  na*  I 
terials.  As  a  consequence  the  ditparify  in  Kanua  City  1 
between  expcndLitorea  for  private  and  pablie  aehool  chil- 
dren in  Title  I  has  been  $50  as  ootnpared  to  $275.  Bocently 


BEST  COPY  AVi^MU 

the  poUtc  Kbool  officials  have  given  the  noD  pablie  school 
children  their  **eqiiiUble''  share  of  fnncis  all  in  UMwiet 
for  eqnipoieni  aad  maieriaLk 

The  practice  in  Missoori  as  a  whole  in  pn€»?r  jears  has 
been  to  give  comparable  cqaipment,  matcriaU  and  sup- 
plier to  eligible  private  school  cliildren^  but  to  exclude  any 

shx'xins  v/halG03vcr  of  personnel  services.  Most  Tit!c  I 
p\Ei)lic  school  projrjurs  in  ]jIissouri  involve  remedial  read- 
ing, speech  therapy  and  spc?itil  mitheraatici:  dashes,  thus 
tho  largcit  nrcp3rtJi>a  of  the  cost  of  these  projects  ia- 
volvcs  salaries  for  tecochers  and  teacher  juds.  After  the 
first  tw<>  years  of  Title  I,  expenditures  in  Missouri  for 
iustroction^I  personnel  bav*;  run  from  fiS  j:er  cent  to  70 
per  cent  of  the  total  grant  The  remaining  f  .inds  are  used 
for  equipment  and  mslerials/ health  and  ccinseli::^  serv- 
ic^Sy  transiiortation,  and  plant  maintenance.  One  difienlty 
with  providing  ordy  equipment  and  mat^^rials  is  that  even 
minimal  sharing  of  expenses  for  equipment  and  materials 
soon  reaches  a  saturation  point;  in  f act^  the  state  guide- 
lines permit  only  15  per  cent  of  any  appropriation  to  be 
^mnt  on  equipinent  and  instructional  materials.  The  result 
of  this  plan  for  the  deprived  private  school  child  has  been 
to  create  a  disparity  in  expenditures  in  manj  school  dis- 
tricts ranging  from  I  approximatefly  $10  to  $85  approved 
for  the  educationally  disadvantaged  private  school  child 
to  approximately  $210  to  $275  allocated  for  the  deprived 
public  school  child.*  Fro9  the  facts  presented  the  trial 


s  Title  f  pffocramaiiftt  inUia  MiMuri  Mbottl  4tilriets  iacraatly  htmtkm 
U«  gtUt  cmiininTrV         mmUmeui  of  policy  m  rrrwr4  ift  If arck 
lt;a  wWck  reUs  ui  ptt  {fm^^t^mm  tfctir  w): 

irfct'l  pftrtacipatMfi  »  Title  I  actintin: 

Dctcffwme  tW  i^i^  rdvcational  M<r4fl  of  mtt  c^watioMQr 
(Iffrircd  fiuldfca  rt^ditkg  ia  liiciUe  Title  I  attMitecc  Afftat 
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court  ittotf  rcoo2:nired  thci  Missouri*s  ''intorpret^Uon  of 
Title  I  bas  resulted  in  an  unddubtcdly  inequitable  expendi- 
ture of  Title  I  funds  between  educationally  deprived  chil- 
dren in  public  And  nonpublic  licLaoIs  iu  some  local  school 
difitrietfi  in  the  state/* 

A  few  school  didtrict«  in  Missouri  have  attempted  to 
remedy  this  disparity  by  providing,  in  addition  the 
projects  cond'icted  durinj^  regular  scbool  hOwirs  for  de- 
prived public  f cLdo!  children.  Title  I  prcgrcs^  in  the 
public  £chook  which  ore  oiieu  to  all  cducatiandly  deprived 
children  ^'tc  '  rcjular  scbix^Vhouis  rnd  in  the  scsuccr. 
Th<!?  opinion  ueld  by  most  educators  wa«  ttu^t  iLe^  pro* 
gruns  verc  not  nearly  as  successful  the  pro-ams 
conducted  during  the  regul&r  school  hours  for  public 
school  children.  The  evaluation  spe^sialist  of  the  Kansas 
City  School  District,  Edmund  Dov.ney,  and  the  principal 
of  a  parochial  school  in  Kansas  City,  Sbter  Agnes  Marie 


BcftMrODCtiti  Buy  Aim  be  awd. 

•diieAtiop.al)r  4efrir«4  ctUilrcB  raMiftf  ia  cliffitlc  TiUc  I  at- 


<a.  DcTctop      imcram  tkat  will  Met  IW  Mil  fwmnt  ipMitl 

iac  tlw  KkMl  4iftrict  IVi  k  tke  raifMabUKr  of  tkt 
iMft]  p«tlic  aekoDi  dittrict  mfUt  mmw^MLym  vitft  priw  ■ 
Uo»Ms«AtKe  of  Ikf  Mc4o  of  tkf  prttatc  mM  Mite,  tit 
«M«  Irrrf  of  ^tfMtttioMl  Aprioaltoo  ifctmH  kc  «m4  for  So> 
tcmiBlM  ci^fiMe  ^votc  irtool  ckilim  m  to  aoil  for  So* 
tMiftiM  cSfiklr  ribUe  mSooI  cSi|i«M. 

DHcmiM  tW  titist  of  wtl  Mrti^tioo  ii  Iko  Titli  I, 
BBEA.  frofTM  ttot  THIo  I.  BEA«  foo^  wiU  allM.  FHv«to 
ackool  poftto  one  cotitM  lo  rooritc  tW  im 

pobUC  ^ll^^  PVSito.    TklO  SOOO  Ml  MOB  tkot 

»oSik>  THIo  i  nSiSu '■ffilithSi  

Ifcc  ocUvilMO  fbr^iiM  TlUo  I  imU  ^  lo 


fbr  prlvote  oiSool  yapilo  portiiipiliot  io  Ifct  TUk  t 

k»  Ma>S">l'   W  VMlftlr  Mi  M»0  lo  laW 

Is  Ho  SfiVM  iff 


HagM,  testified  that  in  their  opiiuon,  even  with  these 
attemptji  at  giving  aMistanoe,  diMdvantaged  non-pobiie 
school  children  in  Kansas  City  were  not  receiving  mm- 
paraUe  educational  lerviccs  under  Title  L* 


COMPARABILITT 

There  aire  practical  vls  w  ell  \s  legal  considerations  when 
?£se£c»iiig  the  qualitative  scope  of  a  ^^coniparable"  Title  I 
prcgrain  Tor  deprived  priv«^  school  child/sju  For  ex- 
ample, in  Sanson  City  the  estimricd  S55  non  public  school 
students  v/ho  qiu^ify  for  cid  under  Title  I  :  re  scattered 
ihroa^out  five  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  Ob- 
viously the  souie  type  of  retucdid  help  ccznot  ba  pro- 
grcmoietl  for  nn  extremely  small  cumber  of  needy  children 
located  in  a  private  school  as  can  be  instituted  in  a  public 
school  where  r«  large  number  of  children  may  be  reached. 


tb«  nature  auid  extent  vt  c«luc«t  tonal  ili'frivatiofi  an  J  th<* 
spceial  edacationai           ar«  thr  time. 

Title  I,  £S£A,  fuiidfi  must  Im;  uiitnJ  to  au^^;>lc'fiient  9i4  Doc 
;  ffupplaat  pri«st«  achuol  fucdik 

*M1.  Project*  foiJttrt«<i  ill  priratc  schools  mu»t  be  of  «u/Ucirnt  «ige, 
icopc  mitd  quality. 

**VZ,  The  AvvTz;^  tost  per  punil  t'iroUcd  in  <^  private  M-hooI  ariU 
participatinf  In  a  Titte  I,  £HEA,  prolan  tht:  avtrro^c 
cost  ptT  pupil  enrolled  in  a  public  school  and  participatuiic 
ia  a  Title  I,  K8EA,  program  will  be  used  ai  a  ^uide  in  mafc- 
lug  State  D»tpartzB«ut  of  Education  approval.  If  the  rariaae« 
,  is  greater  tkaa  10  per  ceat  (more  or  less)  jQatlficatioa  will  be 
!  rM)Uc»ted  before  making  approval**:  MijiaMri  Ptpartinfot  of 
Education,  Folic/  No.  2,  Partidpatioa  of  Private  School 
ChilJrvB  in  Title  I  Actiritiet  (1971). 

The  vanaMe  IB  areragLV  co«t  per  pupil  for  pablie  aad  priratc  Title  1 
rwipiuitfl  ia  Miaaoiafi  far  cicceda  the  atate't  ovm  10  per  cent  guideliaca. 

9  The  Miaaouri  State  Co<)r«iinator  of  the  Elcmcnlary  aad  SceondarT-  Educa- 
tion Act  referred  in  hb  CeatioMNir  to  a  letter  MiaMmri  nwved  from  the 
rait<4  Huteo  C^Miis«ioi\er  of  Education  iaformiag  the  aUU  that  the  Ht. 
Laais,  Kaaaaa  Cit|r  aad  <;ape  Girardeau  prograna  did  aot  conply  with  the 
vegiUatioaa  regarding  the  partieipatioa  of  priratc  achool  ckiUrcs  ta  Title 

I      pfajtCt^  : 
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Furtfatfrmore,  there  arc  many  Title  I  proj^'ams  which  can 
be  utilized  in  public  echoob  which  would  not  be  constitn- 
tioually  iwnuissible  on  private  school  premises.  For  ex 
ample,  losing  Title  I  funds  to  reduce  the  general  pupil- 
teacher  ratio  i«  permissible  in  a  publis  school  trithin  .a 
low-income  area  but  constitutionally  impermissible  in  a 
similarly  situated  prival*  school  However,  this  cnnocrn 
misses  tbe  Crnjjrersiond  mark  sice-  Title  I  prograramin- 
contempliitcs  for  the  privato  p-jpil  only  "siycdaf  cduc^- 
Sional  serv:oi  ;  and  arrangements  .  .in  which  such  chil- 
dren can  uar'=cipr.te.'"<'  Thus,  ccn'parability  in  size,  scope 
r.nd  oj)i>3riu:  ity  cam;ct  necossarily  metsurcd  in  teims 
of  toti.1  si:iiiJ  irity.  It  is  only  in  the  area  ©:  "epccial 
.services"  whore  the  progrpjn  need  bs  ccmparable,  pro- 
vided it  is  deUirmined  by  the  local  educational  agency  that 
the  needs  of  the  children  are  similar.  Furthermore,  it  is 
inaccurate  tc  attempt  to  equate  Title  I  progT»x::s '  on  m 

"Mr  GOODELL  ...  .  It  the  public  vkoel  oKeuU  wiU  Feienl  mamn 
«bj«<M  woM  like  to  fcrw  •  ektf  l*««l.ti"e  U  M<?  it 

''Mr.  CAIEV.   If  t*e  fiiitfcm*!!  piaam*  hia  qoMtiM  'm*  wbiMt  ' 


•rill.  FUIKINA    7W  t»tl«M  teft  MMwi  - 

''Mr/pEftKIKft.  Mr  UMtr  MMMi^Mv 
!•  ft  prime  iftMiUlMft.  1W  kiy  ItfR 
tMftftI  MfTMM  to  4cpntft<  cMMi 
t^.  y'^j''        •■tfiftUii  by 
in  CmgMmL  BW-^tU  (IMi). 
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^^fair-shArin;**  basis  which  requires  an  equivalent  pro- 
rata distribotion  of  funds  among  public  and  private  school 
stncictkl^.  Fair-sharing  of  funds  is  not  the  intent  of  Title 
L^^  When  appraising  what  is  c«|uiUxbie  and  comparable, 
the  dollar  amount  allocated  can  serve  only  as  an  indicia 
of  compliance  or  noncompliance.  In  fact,  recent  federal  ; 
guidelines  alla^  u  greater  amount  of  Title  I  funds  to  be 
spent  on  school  nreas  with  hi«;hei?  concentrations  of  chil- 
dren from  ?ow-irr«mo  families  in  order  to  obtain  the 
uiaximum  effect.-^ 

The  grant  of  Title  I  funds  is  based  solely  upon  the 
'^need  .  .  .  determinf^d**  of  the  individual  child.  Con- 


>t  Ift  1%9,  the  National  A<?vUorT  Connri*  on  tlie  KJocntior.  of 
advantaK^^d  <,1uI'Ucti,  which  reports  to  tbc  Preffi<ivnt  auJ  Conffr<^H  year 
OS  the  pro|frtJ*»  of  Tillc  I.  found: 

"(Slomc  of  the  nonpublic  Mthool  officials  intervit*wo<l,  uithappT  at  ilie 
rciatirely  Io«r  level  of  part  iri  pat  ion  by  <li!iat]ranta«:v<i  pvpilt  enrolled  ui 
tkeir  arhooK  spoke  repeatedly  of  not  reeeivinf  their  'fair  »hare^  of 
the  eitj'.H  Title  \  funds;  occaaioBaHy  ther  m^'Btionid  a  'fair  i>hare'  per* 
centate  colncidinf  with  the  pereer.tafe  of  nonpubli<;  lehool  children  in 
the  city.  Of  coursie,  the  lav  iiitcad«  no  Mich  'iharinf '  or  difinon  of 
fuBda  Further,  the  number  of  disadvantafed  nonpublic  school  children 
was  Bot  proportioBate  to  the  number  of  difladfaBtaffcil  piiblic  lehooI 
chUdren  in  any  city  in  the  preirnt  study.  The  phrase  'fair  share*  m 
nard  above  may  be  convenic&t  shorthand,  but  such  v  "aire  is  iaconmstent 
with  the  inteat  of  the  lav. ''  National  Advisory  Couneil  on  the  Educa- 
tion of  Diaadrantaced  Children,  Annusl  Report  to  the  Preiidecit  and  the 
CoBCfev  3g  (19«»). 

^  ts  Ac  the  National  Adriaory  Council  ob  the  Education  of  Diaadraataiped 
Children  atated  in  its  tetter  to  the  President  m4  the  Ceacms  on  March 
31,  lf72: 

"The  Council  notes  that  title  I  is  nov  servtnf  7.5  million  disad^ 
raatagcd  children,  US  millKMi  fever  than  in  lf6f .  This  decrease  is  due 
to  the  concentration  gvideliae,  vhich  directs  Local  Edneation  Agencies 
(LHA's)  to  fpcnd  more  on  fever  children  for  ruAiOBiufn  isfact. 

"The  meet  reccat  study  vhich  rcenrds  the  numher  of  children  lirinf : 
Im  BChoel  attten dance  areas  vith  hifh  coneentrntiaas  of  children  tnm 
kiv  incbmc  families  (the  detemiiniat  factor  of  elifihility  for  title !  I 
acrriee)  state*  that       ssi!:;^*  ekiidrem  are  livinf  in  thene  attendaace 
areaa  7 

"This  would  sufffeat  tha«.  approii»atcliy  tve* thirds  of  the  ekildrea 
neediac  the  eitra  sereices  of  coaipcnsatory  education  are  not  reccirina 
title  I  nerviees.  The  Couneil  airiis  that  you  carefully  cunsider  this  fact, 
and  that  neither  the  Etecative  nor  the  Lrcialative  Braaeh  of  the 
Federal  Oaveraacat  view  with  eoaiplaccacy  the  accd  to  serve  additianal 
diaadi-antaffcd  childrea."  National  Advisary  Council  on  the  Education 
of  EHsadrantacH  Chlidrcn,  Aaaual  Report  to  the  Preaidcat  aad  the 
OansvKa  iu 
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sequeoUy  some  children  may  require  speech  therapy  or 
special  iostruetion  in  the  Engtish  language^'  whefpag 
others  may  demooBtrate  no  particular  need  at  all.  This 
need  factor  may  vary  between  educationally  disadvantaged 
public  school  childrea  as  well  as  between  deprived  public 
and  private  school  children.^^ 

The  analysis  of  whether  the  program  within  the  private 
.school  is  comparable  to  the  public  school  program  lends 
itself  more  to  the  definition  of  what  is  not  comparable 
rather  than  wh;u,t  is.*^  It  is  not  a  comparable  program 
where  the  need  for  remedial  services  of  the  educationally 
deprived  private?  school  pupil  is  at  i;;4^t  equal  to  that  of 
the  educatio::aIly  deprived  public  school  student  and  the 
only  ser\ice  provided  to  the  private  school  child  is  the 
furnishing  of  equipment  It  is  not  a  comparable  program 
to  provide  only  after-hour  and  summer  remedia!  instruc- 
tion on  neutral  sites  which  are  open  to  the  netjy  private 
school  child  while  offering  the  same  services  during  regular 
school  hours  for  deprived  public  school  pupils,  especially 
when  the  partial  expense  for  transportation  must  be  home 
by  the  private  school  child  who  comes  from  e  low-income 

Thr  record  disM  iojKS  thj\  Our  LaJv  of  the  AmcricAS  ndiool,  a  paroehia' 
•eliool  lu  Kan«a«  City,  has  a  ttudent  bodtr  tUt  is  58  per  mt  Meiifui- 
AmcricAD  Kith  approvtiuaUlv  K5  vt^detittt  cUj^ib!?  for  Tit'e  I  Tbeac 
diildfcn  urrt  confront«>tl  mi^h  a  UufTuate  and  evitnral  prvblcci  'hick  want 
iK'  ovtrtome  More  they  caa  ever  h*t  expixUd  fo  undertftMnd  and  MmmpUA 
tfce  prcAfhbcsl  etndicft  for  faeh  ^rmde.  A  procr&m  dcaenci  to  a^m  tke 
fl<!^  of  tbestf  eUffiblc  non  public  Mhool  stadents  migkt  mmm  iiiU  rmain 
a  dilfcrent  foru»  of  attcutioo  resulting  ia  kai  tfr  ercm  grtMier  tspmdiUTeg. 

P'"P^f*«  ^'  ■      »^  bcrauAc  the  coBeratratioa  •£ 

eligible  chiMm  u  frniueotif  eon^aed  to  eertun  ceoffrap^e  mtmk  Furtbcr- 
■lorc,  tb«  Bttfil^  of  qualifi«d  ctudenU  My  differ  lwca«sc  ef  MAtteaUty  or 
cttltoral  UckcMMiAda  or  Iimauac  t>c  local  Kbool  diglrtet  Alrcsdy  kai 
wiM  eWtetire  rsodial  aid  to  lawdy  -fcifirra    naaifiiBf^tiiaiiiti  fi 
aUacatiaa  mar  ariae  mhtre  tW  local  afoicr  km  faiM  U  maialMftfiMt 

faada  or  tbc  fhvate  or  pablie  baa  faiM  adMatclflL  

import  tbe  oliffiblf  ^ildtaa  aad  tbear  aaada         — ™«io  ar 

15  Tbe  iatc  PvofoMOr  Cabn  vretc  Chat  juatice  ta  b(«l  deftaad  hi  eomMehmm 
what  iiijttstMe  la.  Caba,  Goafroatiaf  lajaatiac  10  (1M6).  ' 
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family.^*  Of  aqual  or  greater  significance  b  the  fact  that 
cdncational  authorities  believe  such  pro^anis  do  not  pro- 
vide equivalent  Lonofits  nor  do  they  successfully  reach  a 
significant  number  ol  the  eligible  students.  Once  the  need 
ot  all  qualified  students  is  determined^  the  state  or  local 
educational  agency  must  then  show  some  rerj^onable  justi* 
fieaticn,  TTithin  the  deunad  purposes  of  the  regulations  and 
the  Act,  for  denying  ccaipaiaMe  services  to  eligible  pri- 
vnti^  school  pupils.  No  showing  has  been  made  here. 

APPLICABILITY  OF  STATE  LAW  UNDER  TITLE  I 

The  gross  justification  presented  by  the  defendants  for 
the  dissimilanty  of  programs  under  Titlo  I  is  that  Mis- 
souri state  law  does  not  allow  any  shared  or  dual-time 
programs  whereby  the  non-public  school  student  can  be 
brought  into  the  public  school  during  regola:  school  hours 
to  receive  spcciJized  instruction.  Furthermore,  the  de- 
fendiMits  argue  that  Missouri  constitutioncV  law,  «is  ^vell 
as  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  prohibit  the  use 
of  public  teachers  ou  private  school  premises.  The  de- 
fendants urge  additionally  that  Title  I  docs  not  contem- 
plate the  assignment  of  Title  I  teachers  to  uon-public 
schcols  during  the  regular  school  hoars.  It  is,  therefore, 
contended  that  the  only  means  by  which  no::-public  school 
students  can  receive  teacher  services  under  Title  I  is 
through  the  operation  of  some  after-hour  and  summer 
instructional  training. 

The  trial  court  agreed  with  the  defendants '  contention 
that  the  Act  does  not  permit  the  assignment  of  public 

>9  Tbe  IfiiiMMiri  Constitution  pr€*veiit&  the  use  of  state  fonda  for  basing 
non  pubiie  school  ehildron,  at  least  to  ;^.hc  extent  the/  are  transported  to 
and  from  the  private  scbool.  Sit;  Vcrey  v  i/avirias;  258  S.W.2d  927  (Mo. 

This  objeetioB  caBAot  appl}*  to  eluldrea  transported  under  Title  I 
foada  for  instructional  trasnittf.  See  diaeoaaioB,  infra  at  26  29. 
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flchool  teachers  to  non-public  schools.  Presumably  the 
court's  conclosioa  was  drawn  from  the  Senate  House 
Beports  which  declare  that  Uie  Act  does  not  anthorixe 
funds  for  the  payment  of  private  school  teachers.  See 

S.Bep.  No.  146,  89th  Cong^  1st  Sees.  11  (1965) ;  HJLBcp. 
No.  143,  80th  Coa^j.,  Isl  Seas.  7  (1935).  However,  plain 
tiiis  niats  no  cLiin  tbr.t  Title  I  funds  should  bo  paid  tc 
private  Echool  tocchers  nor  do  thoy  argue  tiiat  public 
school  teachers  slicnld  ba  osaignei  to  non-public  echooL 
for  t'jia  tcMhicj  or  gcaerc!  secular  classoG.  They  readily 
CGacocIa  lh  \t  such  cj:  application  of  Title  I  funds  would  b: 
a  violation  of  the  First  Amendment.  Sec  generally  Lena:. 
V.  Kttrtzmary,  m  U.S.  m  (1971);  Atacricant  UnUed  for 
Separation  of  Ch-urch  and  State  v.  Oakey,  339  F.Supp. 
M5  (D.Vt.  1D72)  ;  ct  Wolmct  v.  Essex,  342  P.Supp.  3SS 
(S.D.Ohio  1972),  aff'd,  93  S.Ct.  61  (1972);  Johnson  v. 
Sanders,  319  P.Supp.  421  (D.Conn.  1970),  afF'd,  403  U.8. 
S55  (1971).  And,  of  course,  IHtle  I  mast  be  read  as  com- 
portingr  with  constitutional  requirements.  Sec  scnerally 
Communications  Assn.  v.  Dovds,  339  U.S.  382,  407  (1953); 
United  States  v.  ^7  /.0.,  335  U.S.  ICG,  120-121  (1948);  cf* 
Siager  Sewing  Mnehine  Company  v.  Brickdl, 
304,  313  (1914)  ;  Port  Construction  Co.  v.  Government  of 
the  Virgin  Islands,  3^9  F  2d  6G3  (3  Cir.  1966).  The  district 
court  overlooks,  howeve^  that  the  Senate  Report  does 
consider  the  use  of  public  school  teachers  in  the  private 
:;scliool  for  restricted  purposes: 

"It  is  anticipated,  however,  that  public  school  teach- 
ers will  be  made  available  to  other  than  public  school 
facilities  only  to  provide  specialized  services  which 
contribute  particularly  to  meeting  the  speeial  edoea- 
tional  needs  of  educationally  deprived  children  (such 
as  therapeutic,  remedial  or  welfare  services)  and  only 
where  such  specialized  services  are  not  normally  pro- 
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vided  by  the  oonpuMic  school/'  S.Bcp.  No.  146,  89th 
Cong^  let  Ses8.  12  (1965). 

the  Senate  and  House  dehates  aleio  demonstrate  that  this 

limited  use  of  public  school  teachers  for  specialized  serv- 
ices vas  foreseen  and  intended  by  the  managers  of  the 
m  111  Cong.  Bee.  5746-5748,  5758,  5979,  7309  (1965). 
Therefore,  we  find  the  district  court's  interpretation  of 
Title  I  as  involving  a  broad  proscription  of  public  teacher 
services  in  the  private  schools  to  be  in  error. 

We  oome  then  to  defcndrnts*  cantonticn  that  this  ucc 
:f  public  school  teachers  in  private  schools  is  in  violation 
:f  i:isfi»ouri  slate  Uw.  In  Special  District  v.  U'fcer/cr,  408 
i.W.2d  60  (1966)  (Judges  I  inch  end  Hyde  dissenting  on 
ihe  dual-t!me  holding),  the  Missouri  Supreme  Court  e^-- 
:iiiccily  banned  dua!4in?^  ub  a  me^ns  of  cr.rryin^^  out  joist 
^astrcsticual  programs  for  public  and  non-public  ecliool 
children.**  The  court  held  that  tb^  Missouri  oooipul&ory 
attendance  law  requires  each  child  to  remain  in  his  regu- 
larly assigned  school  tor  a  niimmua:  of  six  hourr*.^^  In 
.lie  WIteelcr  eaw  the  Missouri  Supreme  Court  X7zs  also 
;  «*aced  with  the  practice  of  public  cehool  tenchers  providitig 
-.pcacL  therapy  for  noii-pu!:!ic5  echcu!  children  cn  th2  pri- 
vate c^hool  premiccc.  TJic  llicsouri  cotii't  fot!ti<!  thie  prac- 
icc  violated  th^  Missouri  Constit-jtion  by  cning  nr>b!ic 
school  funds  for  the  cdiicr:Lica  of  privc'x  cc!:ooV  |>upik 

I?  Coiu')4fe  IfUff  tg  rcL  Sckocl  Di^riet  x.  yUhrcrXm  Sisie  Pocrd  •f 
•:4g5a::^»i  isr>  161  (Keb.  irTC).  wL  Centra,  tZ  CCl.  ZtO  (1072) 

IS  la  Out  states  where  Vlaal  c!:r»lbMrt  pr^gnmB  kftvc  kHs  «aB4«et«^-  tfca 

.  "■  tt9  pmndeM  wider  Title  I  w  •  eo^pAriible  acu  otiuiUihle  manscr*  Tilte  1 
vTccaT^cr^  «ffrri  i%ls  mtiho4  %s  a:^  •f  t!ae  aMeraatirct  ftt  9c^ptyir.e  with 
Uic  AcW  M  CTjac.  iMtcUXS).  m4  m  tkt  Cmmimlamwrt  hm  »mU4  •at. 

Im  Kco^  Ck«rtk-6tAlc  FMhlcms  ia  Ncv  4«*n«cy:  Tlie  l«plcflicBtaU«i  af  • 
TMte  I  (nE4)  la  WMy  CitiM.  22  Catsm  L.  V^.  t\%.  (lt6S). 
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n!3iipUinipg  free  poblic  ■ehooUi  ud  for  m  olkir  ws  or 
porpoM  wkitMever/'  Mo.Coiiit  art  IX,  f  Tk^ 
dual  cBrdbaent  is  prcacntiy  «alavf«l  im  Mmmti  fef 
•tatatorj  iaterpretatico  ud  the  em  pf  "|wMic  Meits'' 
for  semtins  pablie  tecjc!:cro  into  p/riTate  ■ckoob  f or  opo- 
etalised  infttruction  has  bcoa  forbiddoa  bj  state  coattata- 
tional  proviaiona. 

After  the  Whec'^er  doeif km  tho  £f  aaooari  State  Board  of 
KdoeattOD  promal^ted  two  rcgnlatioaa  rolatiag  to  pro- 
grams  to  be  administered  hj  loeal  aBeaetes  aader  Title  I. 
They  read  as  folloTTS: 

(a)  ...  Theiefore,  shared  time  or  daal  earoU- 
I       BieBt  between  pablie  aod  conpoblie  sehoelo  woald  aot 

be  ia  eoaformity  vith  state  law.  Prafraam  operated 
ia  the  public  school  for  all  chaUroa  after  regalar 
school  hours,  on  Satarday,  and  daring  the  sacoaer 
after  close  of  the  regular  school  term  would  be  ia 
conformity  with  stale  law/' 

(b)  ''Special  edncatmaa!  senriees  and arrxageaMati^ 
includic^  broadened  instructional  offeriags  amds  avail- 
able to  children  in  private  sehoolsy  shall  he  provided 
at  poblic  facilities.  Public  school  personnel  shall  aot 
be  made  available  in  private  facilitiso.  Hue  does  not 
prevent  the  inclusion  in  a  project  of  special  ednea- 
tional  arrangements  to  provide  edueatioaal  ratio  aad 
television  to  students  at  private  schools.'' 

The  sUte  board  has  interpreted  the  prooeriptioa  of  poMae 
monies  in  the  Missouri  Gonstitutioa  und^r  the  Ifhcilcr 
decision  aad  has  thus  ooaduded  thnt  Title  I  fn^  are  also 
state  puhUe  fuads  to  he  similarly  proscribed.  Aa  a  lueuH 

aK  ake  lit.  OMflL  art.  1. 17;  ifl  U.  la 


copy  mimit 
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cf  the  board's  Kgulations  the  local  school  liistricts  have 
darned  rtqocsU  of  non-poblie  cckoob  for  the  csrrioss  of 
public  school  teachers  in  providing  rcm^dkl  trciniot;  to 
tlieir  edocfttiooally  dirridvcatngcd  clii!drc3. 

Although  dual  enrollncnt  has  bccu  precluded  i!n<!cr 
Kissduri  lavr,  cioeipt  for  the  stole  b3ard'8  rcsulationc,  th© 
i*nicial  question  of  vrbcthcr  t!:e  Missouri  Constitutiou  pro- 
hibiifi  th©  ar.6  of  oH  frjids,  rcgr.rdLiss  of  the  C3urcc,  for 
isejid^jis  public  cdiocl  tcacJi^r^  into  th?  private  echools  for 
!:pDcii:lt2cd  pro;;reins  has  cot  been  decided*  The  LSissonri 
Attorney  Geoercl  for  one  h^2  pMidiy  ^nn^eei  with  ih^ 
3lite  Board  of  Ed::2at!cn'r.  Intcrprcltticn  of  the  laT7.«^ 

Pbtntiffe  discount  the  api)licability  of  stnte  law  by  as- 
rcrtins  that  since  Title  I  is  a  fcdorc!  act  and  since  there 
crdstfi  a  conflict  bolrrecr.  fcucrcl  and  state  law,  the  suprcm- 
r.7  .  dqairemcnts  dictotc  tlu.i:  fc^Icrcl  b.w  controls,  citing 


opiiiitka  vriticn  in  Jaftcar.-,  lf?0/f^.<;  l!iscj«fi  AtUttaey  thtnt^A 

''iFMcral  fusd^  n«t  Un^2  or  CLat«  f^Wz  Sctool  TmMii  mvttvyK 
•iU        Its  tcic^:m  for  cwec^  wa^c^d  ia  fca'inc  ccrltia  rotricct 

f^^i  Tie  flc&jttti^]  diAT^stcr  cf  *Aezs  fi^a^s  ii  UK  f&kSCM  f;x=i 
M«rrJ  to  flUto  f^4»      t^o  rrrc  ftst  (iizt        I!ks:c7ri  Uexjitet^tv 

CTlh  OdCftl  Axismblf),  Tkzzi  r.iri3  ere  cr:;rrri:*.tri  0:1  ca  ci  a 

tacia  fen 'Pr^^^^  P^^^V 

•  '  •  •  .■  •  ''I 

u£  i;:to  flUte  tLX  CtfrclT  g^'^'rj  H  «sI-jr-J  ttc  lOsK^ii  lircU/ .- 
lk^aAl  pmndras  rsfcrtci  to  ai^s. 

to  csM  M»M7,  Sii:4k  mCioU  pmsm^\  r-il  (Mcnl  imsU 
MBWd  to  iMi  ffMM^       ^  CI  pradss 

■rtiato  itate  to  Mtftto  Mtoia  iTKlal  ft^laca  U  cUgi^'^  c:il^<C2i 
oi  to^  Mteiwl  M  vwli       niiMt  gml^llt  ffc—t  yuMut  yaM 
vlia  MmI  toa^  ffra  fMvMirs  torn  uka  m  Iks  prs!*k9i  sf  • 
ffHcto  vteL**  OffL  auV  0«L  Nsl      f-t  fU70). 
UMftto  #«««f^«?toil  C/iaSlb\WJiS,  »t€  {MMfc.  it'i)* 
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Toiviisci  J  V.  StMnk,  401  U.S.  282,  28S  (  1971);  Ivankoe 
Irrigation  Disl.  t.  hldCratken,  357  U^.  275,  295  (195S); 
ITroHT.  tC  Barllttt  v.  UiAted  States,  2Z9  FM  692  (6  Cir. 

;  Mctcov  ck  X.  AKf!i.n,  134  F^d  834  (9  Cir.  1913). 
This  ep^/i'cac!:,  however,  ecbsUmticUy  ignores  the  hjislfi^ 
live  hirtorj'  cf  Title  I  which  eeiablichcs  that  state  poUqr 
«nd  la V7  shall  jgovcra  the  Adutnictrctiou  of  thcco  pre- 
IIoi  cover,  Con ess  has  cmpluiticolly  docinred 
in  tho  act  the*  fe^coMl  control  oi  progrcruninc,  itotructic.'^. 
acd  curriculur^  vx-s  prohibited/^  rjid  ttc  Contitticcioacr  of 
Edut5ction  hcs  cciitincriKly  rscrfjizized  tlict  the  5nt:::tc 
Qiidcr  Title  I  .aust  accontmcdate  etatc  lat/.^^ 

Altho!!gh  ct^tc  irxf  is  to  be  eocommodtS^sd,  the  l^iie  of 
whether  Title  I  fucds  are  stctc  monies  or  federal  fuaus 
must  necxKJsariljr  to  decided  by  fcdcrr!  liv;.  Cf.  United 
States  V.  93S:o  Acres,  333  32S,  232333  (lSf9),  and 
cases  cited  therein;  Brioche  v.  8i%ifk,  SSb  FJii  99^  92u 
(5  Cir  1£G3).  DircsUy  involved  Lzk  b  the  intcrpvctctior^ 
of  the  ftndixij;  prc3©co  n^dcr  c  fodere!  c^t.  Ttc  Aot 
iteelT  malrec  ii  rc^icaly  ap:>;;rcDi  t^iirt  Tit!3  I  rx^pTcpria- 

UCB  C3  a  370  E^::oi«  the  6uI>20l^  «a  Elaertios  ef  C:?  C^M^*  Coiun.  •n 
It-),  rtrtcc: 

••Ko'^SLUff  f-jt^inci  im  itim  Act  ck-ll  be  cjoi^lrRei  to  *:AirI.'^ 

cr  ftc^^c:  iT***^^  •»«  tie  •:1^2ika  cf  EU/:rf  rao9?eir,  tK.'ti-^^ 
•r  «iatt  f«irV:d  mr  frxVukiU  k^JrwcMt:^\  luitcrUli  iv  &»  e'^?tai- 

Cdc  t3  IT£«1  l£lt(t). 

s^  Ite  ObzanULidM  «r  U«e9tiitt*li  lUmikmk  im  Ctatj  tai  LmI 


"iS^*/  aut«  teaifto  c«QC£tiM  ImA 
Mil  t*  tat  kM«C  MTT^  ifttt  IM 
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tioM  an  a  Mtral^ff^  Mhool 
aimiM  witkiA  m  itato  tor  the  dirael  beadtt  of  the  odo- 
catiooilly  dindvaaUg^  ^Mle,  X  g 

(1972).  The  f uada  are  not  id  be  eomminglcd  with  other 
''public  fiind3''  ^Cj  CFML^  118.24),  and  tbey  are  aol  to 
eapplemeat  lends  ths^  are  alrc^-^dy  used  tor  edc^tionai 
purposes  io  ihe  stcte.  20  U.aC.  ^2«le(e),  2tlz{t)  (1972). 
S20  also  111  Cong^&  S73lp  72S3  (1£S5)  (remarhs  cf 
Beprcaentative  ?cr3dn3  and  Seuator  Morac).  The  on!y 
control  the  ctate  hsMd  bos  over  scch  foads  m  to  cbaazd 
them  to  the  locsl  q*enc'es  and  to  review  the  progirama  of 
Jie  !ceal  education^  rgeccies  to  make  Ge«tai!i  the  pro- 
grams ara  eoDsicteat  with  tbe  Act  &nd  ths  CcmsiissioDer's 
regolations.  A  state  cuinot  pas3  a  law  or  interpret  its 
own  law3  to  sajr  that  a  Title  I  grant  is  to  be  considered 
state  funds  or  public  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  free 
I    schools.  To  do  »  would  be  to  violate  the  spirit  and  the 


M<l  sUttttM  altown!  thczn  U>  pr«vide  to  ;  pht ate  ■Attl  ftvdcBta, 
w|w<riiHy  vkea  tkMc  private  mImmIs  were  •mr4  9md  •ymtcd  hj  f€- 

**The  foUoviaff  liflt  Ula»tratet  the  kia4  of  prolutitiaBi  caco«atcrc4 
mhm  Slate  coaititiitiofis  ai:4  lava  arc  applioA  to  Title  I.  The  Ust  U 
aot  calMaatiTe. 

*Dval  earolliaeat  aiay  aot  fc«  a1lo«rcd. 

*  Public  Kkool  pervonael  auj  aot  perform  aerrieca  oa  private  acSool 
'  prcAiM.  .     '  '  : 

*Ei|ttipmcat  may  not  be  loaacd  for  lue  oa  private  9t%i»l  preaiaea. 

*Dook«  aaj  not  be  toaac4  for  mac  oa  prit ate  atkool  prriiaai 

^TraaaportatioB  nay  aot  bo  provider  to  private  acliaal  ataitat^ 
Soairtiaca  weh  probibitioae  ctiat  oiacly  ia  a  S^vea  Stale.  Oflca.  tSo  ; 
probibHiaaa  eiiit  ia  cosbiaatiaa. 

Wbea  ESCA  vaa  paMi4  ia  IMi.  mA  Stote  aabaulM  as  aMrsMi 
to  tbe  U.  S.  OAee  of  Edacatiaa  ia  vbicb  tbe  Stale  ScpartacBl  of  oSacm- 
tioa  aute4  ita  iaicatioa  to  aaaiplf  vitb  Title  I  aai  Ua  argalaHaa^ 
aad  tbe  StaU  attoracf  fcacral  dceiared  tbal  tbe  OtaU  board  of  odaaa* 
tiaa  bad  tbe  aatbafily,  aader  Stalo  law,  la  parfara  tba  dottea  aad 
faactiaaa  of  Title  1  aa  laawad  by  Iba  rodml  law  aad  ila  wgahliaaa. 
Wbile  Stale  eaaatitatiaa^  law%  aad  iMr  lalanfolalioaa  Kail  tbe  ap- 
tiaaa  available  to  provide  MfVMca  to  private  anaal  atadMl^  Ibto  fad. 
la  Haatf,  daaa  aol  lalicte  tbe  State  adaaaliaaal  m^n  ^  Ma  ta^asM- 


ERIC 
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letter  of  Title  L  It  Bccms  dear  that  Title  I,  as  involved 
herein,  does  not  provide  any  state  aid  or  any  school  aid  to 
the  state'*— it  is  an  act  to  provide  educational  services 
to  those  who  qualify  under  the  Act  as  educationally  dis- 
advanta;;od  children. 

Thi:;  recsoning  is  in  conflict  v/ith  the  proposition 
tliat  stj:!-  Ia%7  and  policy  .  ^t  bo  accorcmodatod  nuiL.'  the 
admuuPlrutio:.  of  Title  1.  A  atate  could  conceivtbly  pass 
a  law  that  would  prohibit  the  rsc  of  a:iv  Title  1  funds  i:i 
a  privctc  esLooI.  Assuming  such  a  Ic-v  could  overcoac 
equal  prcteclioii  argurieuts,-'  the  net  cfTeot  v;ou!d  be  thcit 
the  Btnte  cou'u  not  roniply  r.ith  the  Title  I  requircmjct 
that  conip-n:' !e  sorvices  be  :.dfu:.iislcrcd  t3  cduaitiornlly 
discdvijit,  JO-:  non-pjblic  sclicol  .'Lil'Jrer..  Ur.  !3r  tbosc 
circutist^:iiME,  the  stcto  would  rot  be  crtUlct!  to  r;  Till 3  I 
prant  an<:  v.c  ild  have  to  nake  the  "political"  ticeicicn  of 
wheUjov  to  rcncd  tk?  law  or  dsprive  all  its  edrcationally 


t.ilitr  to  4ip-.  rovf  only  thovc  TisU'  1  tpplic^'io:)*  whicJi  Buit  tfcc  re- 
;    «::;irc:.icnti;  r  t  fort»i  in  lb?  .lVdc;al  kir  acd  rr-jia'ijns. 

"A  ouiubc:  of  kcbuol  officir.U  rc.Jized  that  they  foM  cat  submU  tkc 
r«,uirc,i  "fV*r="  of  tlic  rer.tnftiom«  kpplyicK  to  private  rAool 

-•.menu  Kh:;li  yere  overall vc  in  their  6t::tts.    TJ.c  ir.rrs«..  ne- 

which  held  f  .3t  t,:ale  rcstrjctioni.  «irc  rot  «r.p'j«ib»c  tc  IOC  pircvral 
federally  fin:  r.ccd  pros»aii:s.  tXew  York]  l—tvai 

"0:.':cr  S! -t^j  hare  propoised  !c;rirljt:o3  vJiitj  ;7^:::j  uh-tw  the 
to  ad:).uiiBU.r  Titk  I   tc-ordiajr  to  the-  Fe'.c.-J  :aiiuir™c;:ts.  8tiU 
<,t.-.crE  liive  rppUci  tla-  rer.trietio.  s  of  l!ie  Etita  to  Title  I  aod  he.-.* 
feUtd  upca  i.  e  initiative  of  gchool  »dBiinirtratoni  te  dcveipp  &  nrc  -Mi! 

UoB.  TlUa  I  i^jHA^rcr'-iupcliir  c5  Private  Seliol  Cui!e.-a».  /  J^ad- 
t^k  tor  Zt  Je  erd  Ural  Cdiool  Ofuelik  Tt.  III.  at  I^bo  fWm 

"♦Title  I  of  ttc  fli-Ur  RJurctioM  Pr^tlfcj  Act  *f  infiS  tn  nro 
11711^21  (193.  ed-  jt  Cup;.  V).  dcc3  P^vide  dir«t  'eoStif^ 

Md  coutifattionrJ.  TiUm  K  CieLif£:<r.i.  iM^A  WrCttTiT 
«5  Cf.  /•  4e  C,  IM  N.V/Jd  iit  27  30 
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IfT-    difladvanUged  children  of  the  coonomic  benefita  of  the 

Act  Ci.1io%ado  T  Wyma%,  TEfl  U.S.  397, 420423  (1970).>« 

Wc  coDcIudc  that  olUiough  the  administration  of  Title  I 
inu»t  acGominodatc  f;t&te  law.  Title  I  fiinda  are  federal 
funds  with  which  str.te  and  locrJ  educational  asenciea 
I  can.not  liiwrally  proviso  gervioes  far  cUjiblo  pcbUc  school 
children  ::ni  at  tho  same  tifnc  deny  ccrupar.vbla  progrnms 
to  c!:2ri-lc  Private;  schoc!  cLi!dien  by  aimply  ooscaningliag 
such  fmicia  with  proscabcJ  state  *'pab!ic  :?ands/'  Mora 
apro[*C3  tn  our  discussioa  !:2re  in  tho  prcvicxca  within  i 
the  itissouri  Ccirjtitutioii  "nrhich  vcr.ds: 

**Moucy  or  property  may  also  be  received  from  the 
lTi;itoi]  suites  aiid  be  redistributed  *(?pciA<^r  with 
public  fiwneif  of  this  State  lor  any  j-jblic  imrpose 
desi^jnatcd  by  the  United  States/'  Mr  .  Coiist,,  art. 
11!,  ^  38(a).  (Emphasis  ours.) 

£•  It  \¥OvH  9ctm  axiomatic  that  profframming  in  tie  use  of  Titi?  1. 
funds  mu3t  coniplv  witi  !hc  Act  am!  l>o  fonfljrtcat  vnXh  Ihc  Commissionor 's 
fccuUtionsu  The  statute  makrri  tbi?*  flt»ar.  •*•>(»  20  U.S.C.  Il2;i€,  -Jilf 
(1972).  '»Ve  tiap:ias::c  that  if  state  law  prevents  a  stni^^  or  local  agi-nov 
from  coni;)liance  with  Title  1,  tbfn  Title  I  Mpcn«litufvii  ran  not  mr.nipu-, 
Utod  to  co'»^p?3r  with  state  law.  ThLs  -^oM  floarly  l)«  r  cni^c  of  the  tail 
w'ajging  tbe  »log.  Vet  this  is  in  c.vsi^n*;  what  the  state  «  tacational  ai^inry 
proTOST!!  and  bi!>rn  doinj;.  Tbe  remedy  provided  for  a  state  that  will 
net  or  cannot  under  its  orm  law  alloeatt;  ffdpral  funds  ia  compJianee  with 
tie  Act  and  the  roctilations  19  to  have  those  funds  witbb:Id  hy  the  L'nited 
etates  Con:missioner  of  Kducation.  8er  20  U.aC.  TJIIj  (1972)  45  C.F.R. 
1116.52  (1572). 

Tbe  1972  National  .\dvis10r7  Cokiccir  00  the  Kducation  of  Dijia<lvaut«icod 
Ckiidren  has  spccificalljr  re«omincnded  that  the  U«  enforced  a;:ainst 
Miji»ouri : 

*'In  order  to  receive  title  I  fuBda»  t^e  State  Attoraey  General  va«t 
sign  aa  asaurancc  to  tbe  U.S.  ComuiflMoner  of  E%l«catioa  statiiii^  that 
all  title  1  regtilatioBS  will  lie  obaerved,  evea  if  they  eaaflict  with  State 
law.  Vet  with  rcspeei  Xp  three  HUter—Miaaauri,  Nebraska,  and  OfcUhona 
— tiM  Office  of  Kducatioa  is  aware  of ;  aoacoMplianee  witk  the  VfgaU- 
tioaa,  aection  116.19,  on  aervire  to  ckiMre*".  carolled  ia  aoo',pubUc  sdioola. 
and  BO  enforecflr&t  actios  has  bcva  iaitia(<4. 

**The  CowaniJ  ffermmendf  Chal  way  Stmit  9kich  i§  wof  sa  eomptisntf 
with  •ectiam  i  1^.19  he  imfprmed  0f  the  CMlaiu«ioaer*«  wiCewlioa  to 
enforce  tkt  tev  ly  f^e  mr/  0/  fUe^l  year  iif^^.*\  Natioaal  Ad^iwry 
Coiioeil  oa  tW  Education  of  Diaadvaatajred  Childrea*  Aaaaal  Be  port  ta 
tbe  Preaidcnt  aad  the  Coagrvsa  29  (1972).   (Daiyhaut  thcira.) 
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Thoa,  wc  find  that  when  the  nee  J  of  edncatioiMllj  dis- 
advaatagcd  chiltlren  requires  it»  Tit!9  I  authoriies  tpeeial 

teachicg  cervices,  contemplated  within  the  Act  and 
regtilatior^,  to  be  famished  by  the  publie  agency  on  pri- 
vate as  we'd  cs  pcblic  school  prcoisea.  In  other  xtqt^, 
we  think  it  decs  that  '±3  Act  denuini!3  that  if  anch  special 
services  arc  funush^d  public  school  children,  then  com 
parable  programs,  if  needed,  most  be  provided  the  dia 
advantAScd  private  school  Ghi!d. 

I    FEDERAL  COffSTlWllONAL  PROBLEM 

Thia  then  brin^  1:3  to  the  defendanta'  final  contention. 
1     They  urge— all  else  laiiing^that  public  teacher  rsrvicc 
cu  private  £cKor>l  premises  would  be  nnconiititotiona: 

uador  the  Firet  Aniendmeat.  The  defendants  rely  ou 
Lemo:*  v.  Kurtzman,  m  U.S.  602  (1971),  which  held  the 
direct  snbsidizction  of  private  schco!  teachers  in  Pconay!- 
vania  and  Shode  Island  linccastitutionaL  Perhaps  laor? 
closely  related  to  this  objection  are  .To/mo;*  v.  Essex, 
342  F.Supp.  399  (S.D.Ohio  1972),  aff 'd,  93  S.Ct.  61  (1972) ; 
Atnerkams  UnUed  for  Separation  of  Church  d  State  v. 
Oikey,  339  F.Snpp  «5  (D.Vt.  1972) ;  and  Jolkason  v. 

5cvj<iers;  319  F.Supp.  421  (aCoan.  1970),  afr'd,  40S  U.S. 
955  (1971).  Althoogh  Oakey  i^d  ScTiders  would  seemingly 
prohibit  Ihe  use  of  public  school  teachers  on  private  prec- 
ises to  teach  general  secular  subjects,  they  are  cot  di- 
rectly controUing  as  to  the  suggested  teacher  aervico 
programs  under  Title  L  As  we  have  indicated,  Title  I 
contemplates  public  teacher  services  on  private  premiaes 
only  for  ^specialized  services  which  contribnto  particn-  i 
larly  to  meeting  the  special  educational  needs  of  education-  ^ 
ally  deprived  chUdren  (auch  as  therapeutic;  remedial  or 
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vclfare  senrioes)  mod  011I7  where  soch  specialized  serv- 
ioM  are  not  normaUy  provided  by  the  Donpoblic  echooL*''^ 

Although  we  find  these  cases  not  direct/y  controlling, 
we  determine  that  it  would  be  improper  for  us  to  pass 
on  the  constitutionality  of  an  abstract  program  of  reme- 
dial teaching  services  which  are  not  properly  before  us. 
In  doing  soy  we  appreciate  the  ionstitutional  question 
remininSy  but  as  a  reviewHtij  couH^  we  must  refrain  from 
passing  upon  important  lonstituticnal  questions  on  an 
^ibstract  or  hypothetical  basis.  Thorpe  v.  Hovsing  Au- 
thonty  of  the  City  of  Durham,  393  U.S.  2f>8,  284  (1969); 
Alabama  State  Federation  of  Labor  v.  McAdory,  325  U.S. 
4aO,  4«l-tC2  (1945);  Housing  Authority  of  the  City  of 
Omaha  v.  U.  S.  Housing  Authority,  468  F:2d  1,  10  (8  Cir. 
1972),  cert,  denied,  41  IJ.S.L.W.  3447  (U  S.  Feb.  20,  1973). 
This  is  what  we  would  be  do'm^  if  v.e  decided  this  issue 
now. 

We  further  observe  that  no  |iarticu1ar  program,  cur- 
riculum  or  service  is  mandatory  under  the  Act.  S.Bep. 


27  S.BL-p.  No.  146,  89th  CSong.,  l«t  Sc8a,  12  (1965).   Sc*  alt^  Cor.g.Rpc 

5747.5749,  5758,  5*79  (1965);  45  C.K.R.  5  I16.19(*),  (c)  (1972),  The 
OommiitidoQer  V  Uand^xwk  for  Staie  and  '  £c2tOol  OCieials  re«ocniz<0 

tiuA  when  it  obcenev: 

''Mosl  of  the  reKtrietion*  or  prohibitiotm  which  applr  to  nzrvieiM 
for  private'  school  children  refer  to  the  maencr  iu  which  the  •crvicc.t 
arc  d«livwed.  .     .   Tbr  restric^ioDS  or  prohtbitiouH  *rc: 

1.  TIm!  services  prorided  with  Tit](!  1  funds  muift  mett  the  hmmIs  of 
«ducattosA3)y  deprived  chiMreo  and  not  Uie  needs  of  the  private 

2.  Id  aaj  projMt  where  priralc  school  studentj  participate  aVag 
vaUi  puhtie  ttehoo\  Ktudeotk  in  puhlic  faciUtien,  the  dasaos  nav  not 
im  separated  ac«ordioi;  to  school  ar  religious  affiliitiaa. 

3.  JPablie  school  pcrtouuel  mnj  perform  aerriflca       private  prnaiaes 

U  the  citcnt  nectmar;  to  provide  special  aerricca  for  the 
edarali— sllf  deprived  for  whose  scoia  the  acrvian  were  dcagacd. 

4.  The  aerviesa  v%ich  mMf  be  provided  arc  liaiied  la  special  aervieia 
Cciiiac  the  pccalatioas  ia  Scctioa  n<(e),  ''oach  as  'lharapeaUc, 
laMsdial,  or  welfare  acrviee^  broadmed  haaltfc  aemai^  oEhaal 
treahfaflU  for  poor  ehildrca,  aad  guidaaee  aad  coaaseliat  aerriccm.' 
The  bit  ia  ncant  to  be  ilfastrative  aad  aot  eahaastive  of  the 
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No.  14e,  S9Ui  Cdug^  Ifti  Seafi.  11  (1965);  111  ConfJfec. 
7298  (1965)  (remarks  bj  Senator  Morse).  A  local  eduea- 
tional  agency  may  request  Title  I  funds  for  m  Tarietj  ci 
usesy*^  and  none  of  these  spcciiic  remedial  programs  arc 
now  before  us.  For  now  we  can  only  assume  that  the  U.  8. 
Commissioner  of  Sdocation  will  approire  funds  for  only 
those  local  educational  agency  programs  which  oompori 
with  Title  I  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Stater. 
When  approval  is  given  or  withheld  on  a  specific  pla;. 
only  then  should  a  court  survey  the  precise  program  a  - 
falling  within  or  without  First  Amendment  boondaries.^' 

In  conclusion,  we  find  that  plaintiffs  are  entitled  io 
equitable  relief  in  requiring  the  defendants  to  comply 
with  Title  I  through  allocation  of  funds  to  edncatioaaiiy 
disadvantaged  non-public  students.  The  fact  that  locf.! 


poMibiiititt.'']    DormaUy  not  av^Uble  in  the  priTate  BcbooL 
aenioe  it  iipocial  if  it  rrvpoads  to  m  iintiSM,  mmtiaX  mmed  '^i 
tke  duld.) 

5.  The  semcrs  provi(9^  with  Title  I  fuadt  auflt  atwftrg  miai  i 
undrr  tW  ii<imini9trative  direction  and  roatrol  of  ■  psbUc  Mttm^zx. 
Thcoc  Mfirices  snay  not  be  administered  bj  the  private  tfhul 

6.  Title  I  fands  tnmy  not  be  aaed  to  pay  the  aalarka  of  private  ai^c-i 
eoiplojeea. 


12.  So  Title  I  fttada  mar  be  «aed  for  ivUfMNU  wor^Aip  or  ixt 
■trttctioB. 

13.  Work'itttdy  aaMgnaeata  may  aot  be  made  ia  mttk  a  waj  aa  to 
enhance  the  value  of  private  presiaea  or  sapplcmcst  actirit:-«>i 
norvaUy  financed  bf  the  private  wtkooL 

U.  Teacher  aid»  perfomiug  senricet  on  private  prmiac%  aa  wcU  a? 
I  thow  in  poblie  Mhooli^  muA  be  involved  difcctl/  te  a  Title  ^ 

■  ■ '  activilf.  ': 

15.  Title  I  fuads  may  not  be  uaed  to  eonlract  with  a  private  aeLcc I 
to  aduiinijter  a  Titk  1  activity." 

Ofice  of  Edacatioa  Handbook,  aupra  note  23,  at  12-14. 

See  111  Coas.Rec  72dft-72S)9  (1965)  (remarha  of  Scaater-Mam)  fc 
cttMJBve  liat  of  poimble  Title  I  activitioL  *  / 

29  llauy  factors  would  be  important:  what  ia  the  prcciae  progroiii 
oCcted;  ia  wh^t  manner  ia  the  raaedial  program  te  be  oCmd;  doeo  ikz 
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ogrades  have  failed  to  request  funds  for  n^n-publie  scliool 
children  or  that  private  Khools  have  not  stated  their 
needs  is  not  justification  for  denial  of  an  equitable  and 
com2»arab!e  program  for  eligible  private  eekool  children* 
If  the  state  is  to  parti^patc  in  Title  I  progr&n^Sf  the  state 
has  the  responsibility  to  seek  out  t!:3  disadvantaged  child 
and  discover  his  needs.  45  ^  116.19(b)  (1972). 

The  record  here  ilemoostrates  ihvX  the  baaic  problem 
in  administering  Title  I  in  Missouri  has  been  the  tenor 
-^f  non-cooperation  by  both  public  £:3d  non-public  oSScials. 
Title  I  is  premised  and  can  work  only  upon  a  firm  founds- 
lion  of  coo{ieration  by  both  public  and  nou-public  officials. 
The  regulations  require  ilvii  the  lacd  educational  agency 
determine  the  need  of  tkie  cducaticnally  depri^yed  children 
enrolled  in  the  private  echool,  and  this  is  to  be  done  by 
'oonsultation  with  fiersons  knoNvledgeable  o£  the  needs 
of  these  private  school  children.''  45  CRR.  ^^116.i9(b) 
(1972).  Implementation  of  this  procedure  is  the  primary 
responsibility  of  the  state  and  local  officials.^^  The  record 
before  us  is  barren  of  any  evidence  that  non-public  school 


vrognn  fuUy  eoAtanpUtc  tkt  restrict ioai  Kt  forib  by  the  United  8t«tcs 
v*MBiiBaoncr  (see  notu  27  supra);  abcrc  and  vtcii  ie  ite  prograv  to  br 
offered ;  mhMi  e^sipscat  and  matcriaU  are  uanl ;  vko  adaiaiiteri  aiid 
^jperrLsca  it;  aad  mko  bcaefita  from  it.  Ttew  factors  mast  Ke  eompiled 
:Aiton  app^fiaf  the  tripartc  aoa^sij  in  Lemam  mf  whctWr  titc  procras 
(1)  iLafe  a  aucular  piirpase;  (2)  posaeases  a  priaeipal  or  prinary  effect  vbiek 
z^citlier  wiTanccs  aor  iahibita  reU^iao;  and  (3)  avoids  'an  cteesnvc  covera* 
rimX  eataackirat  with  rcUgioa.*  "    te«oa  ?.  JCartffaMa«  403  at 

30  Tbe  Natioaal  Advisor}*  Goaaeil  on  the  Kdneation  af  DiMdraatarrd 
CkildM  haa  iiiHMcade4  in  tha  paat  eertaia  aicpa  which  M4aahted^  «a«M 
belp  iaplMoat  aa  effoetive  prograa  for  aoa  public  aehoal  childrca.  Asmmc 
'*t  r^'f  wdatiwia  hs-t  \rmm  • 

**HW  the  MatsB  iiflM*hlcl  •«  iAfir  4«p«ftsw«U  •/  c^Mliaa,  « 
Ummm  mfwef  hrtgoea  pahte  md  — fhte  aehaol  aftMlii,  •vcfaseiMr 
the  partiMpslMh  aoapahlte  aihaal  thiMtw  at  the  Isaal  ImL  iMh 
aa  iBdivi4aal  vaaM  rcMia  la  claae  eaatact  with  the  aftcial  aerviM 
that  faartiaa  to  the  Oftae  of  Biasafria  ia  WMhtogtatt.  IMarfa.  wt 
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oflkials  in  Mbsomi  have  beea  aetive  contnltoato  in  Title  I 
planiiiDg  or  eveliiatioiL  Thie  flagrantly  violatet  the  Act 
for  the  net  result  of  this  nnaathoris^  conduct  is  to  neglect 
the  only  intended  beneficiary  of  the  Aoi— the  disadvan- 
taged chUd. 

The  case  is  remanded  to  the  district  court  with  direc- 
tions to  enjoin  the  defendants  from  further  vicriation  of 
Title  I  of  ES2iA,  and  it  is  further  ordered  that  the  court 
I  retain  ccAtinuing  jurisdiction  of  the  litigation  for  the 
:  purpose  of  requiring,  irithin .  reasonable  time  limits,  the 
:  imposition  and  application  of  guidelines  which  will  com- 
port with  Title  I  and  its  rcgnlationr^.'^  Such  guidelines 
must  provide  the  la^vfnl  means  nnd  machinery  for  effec- 
tively assuring  educationally  disadvantaged  non-public 
si^hoo!  children  in  i^tissouri  paxticipatioa  in  a  meaningfui 


dcM^Mle  an  indkvid^all  with  §ugie%ent  time  mnd  reBQurefa  to  «n  «•  • 
liaistm  on  TitU  I  p^rtieipatitm. 

"(That]  the  OJJ^rf  of  KdufQiiom  and  the  sUiet  .  .  .  contimme  to  mtgt 
the.  invoUement  of  nonpublic  §ehool  oJJleiaJi  in  tke  plaMiAj^  and  €t^na 
tion  of  Title  I  at  th/-  lar^l  level.  Thin  tIfoH  foM  ht/  ih^ea  cmphsm* 
by  prurUfinff  space  on  pUnninK  adiI  cvslaatioa  totmn  aoC  only  for  Ui«$ 
si^n^aturi.*  of  nonpublic  school  offictaU  but  also  for  their  commcats  oa 
various  a.sp^>ct«  of  the  Title  1  program.  Similarly,  the  (oauneaU  of 
public  srfaool  officials  on  the  problems  ther  har<?  caeooatered  ia  csMttraff- 
ing  nonpublic  participatioa  Bhould  be  invited. 

**[T]kat  the  Office  of  Hduemtiion  nnd  the  9tmte§  rtvifw  the  menma  ©/ 
uientifui^ If  eligible  children  and  \  pftienUrlp  of  e§t€ktink%ng  im§tt 
nreoM,  ■ .  . '    '  i.;'  

"[Anti  that  wht*r«)  stnieea  to  children  jnttifp  it,  there  BhonU  Ic? 
an  increase  in  ahared  ti^lie  proyrjm«,  iaisinff  pubUe  aad  aonpabUc 
icbool  cLiMren  in  commr/A  Icarein:;  esperiences.  Such  miacliftff  :  ia  » 
positive  iiitt!ut  of  Title  I.  Yet  few  tocalitiea  taclade  ihand  tiaa  ia 
Title  I  pUauing.  It  Hhould^bc  encouraged  by  diMmiaatiag  reporto  of 
succoaaful  procramsi  which  incorporate  ibared  tine"  Natioaal  Adviairy 
Council  on  the  Education  of  DLsadraataged  Childffca,  Aaaaal  acpart  ta 
the  Preiddeat  and  the  Confre^a  42-«  (19«f). 

The  National  CooncU  angled  out  the  Ti^is  I  pragraa  Pittthvgh, 
pennnjlvania,  atf  a  model  program  of  luceeaa  We  have  kC  oat  the  upait 
«e  the  operatioa  of  this  plaa  Ui  the  Appeadii. 

The  Muaouri  Department  of  Education  regulations  as  ;  evrcatly 
phrased  iriU  provide  a  souad  baais  for  supplementatiou  if,  aad  aa^y  if, 
procedural  machinery  ia  provided  to  carry  thm  oaL  See  aotc  8  sapra^ 


program  as  contenjpleted  vrithin  the  Act  v:hich  is  com- 
parable  in  size,  scope  and  opportunity  to  t!ut  provided 
eligible  public  school  children.  Such  {juidcliiies  shall  be 
incorporated  into  n^pprop/iato  injunctive  decree  by  the 
district  court" 

Beverscd  and  remanded. 


32  Altbou^b  Hi'  ilu  iiol  ["Of^i  0.1  tlic  lucriiti  of  plaintiCfH*  cliiioi  for  ac  - 
{•ocntiDi;  and  damage h,  tW  irrr.ntiuf;  of  tv)nituble  rulirf  LtTcwith  tihouM 
<~ot  bt;  c-oDstrued  ns  (Ictormisinf^  pbiDtiiTs'  daqia^e  flairu.  PlaictiiTfl  must 
cv<;rooiDe  other  lepnl  t.irricrs  if  they  arc  to  pwail  ia  tlitfir  pra,r€r  fcr 
iiauafvd.  Ouc  of  the  most  iixiportp.nt  of  wLieh  is  that  Title  I  docs  cot 
/♦oi.t«ni)Lit4^  thai  private -sciJooio  hhr-ll  noccbsarilT  rrccive  :i  fvro  rata  «har? 
of  Title  I  fun J»  allocated  to  a  state  for  vtn  di^(]vanta;:e(l  fhildrca.  (Sc<; 
«ii^o  aot«;  l\  8upra.)  Wc.  obscu*e  that  the  v'ontinuinj;  liti>;ation  orcr  this 
Irsut  in  not  apt  to  be  productive  f-!sd  caii  orly  rtrJit  in  further  friction 
Vctwocn  the  parties.  Detcnnination  of  the  present  legal  conflict  now  am 
uetter  lead  U>  a  beneficial  and  cooperatire  prop^ni  for  £11  <:!ii1dren  in 
^fiiwouri  inUnded  to  be  bcnofieiariei^  unclcr  the  Act  In  any  cveot,  we  direct 
that  tfa<?  injunctive  relief  granted  herein  shall  Im.*  iattii^d  and  be  effective 
forthwith. 
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APPENDIX 

A  COMSrUxN'ITV  CASE  STUDY  OF  NON-PUBLIC 
SCHOOL  CHILDIiEX  AND  TITLE  1  IN 
PITTSBURGH,  PENNSYLVANLA* 

"i'ittsbursh  is  n  heavily  uidustriaiizcd  city  of  ti50,000 
persons.  Fi«:uroM  proviaeii  by  the  school  system  shov- 
I22,OCO  children  in  the  city,  7(),CC0  enrolled  in  public 
schools  (G27c)  jiiul  40,030  in  nonpublic  schools  (38%).  O^" 
those,  17,500  live  h\  Title  I  project  areas;  13,000  are  publiv. 
school  chiUlrcn  (74%)  ami  4,500  arc-  private  school  chi; 
<lren  (26%^).  There  ere  no  private  schools,  other  thar. 
Catholic  schools,  in  th?  city  '.vitli  children  eligible  for 
Title  I  funds. 

"TItIt-  J  expendituros  for  City  D  have  been  as  follows: 
Hm-ijd  School  year  $2,509,000 

19C7  Summer  21,000 

1967-68  School  year  3,163,000 

1968  Summer  53,000 

"A  partial  listing  of  programs  for  the  1960-67  school 
year  are  as  follows  : 


•  National  Advisory  Couneil  on  th«-  Education  of  DiMdvaotaKcd  Ckildren 
Airnaa]  Beport  to  the  President  and  Ue  ConsKw  B»— B-II  (!»«!>). 
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S umber  of  S umber  of 

Public  School  Sompublic  School 

Instructional  Activity      Participants  Participants 

Art                                  1459  0 

Kuglis^h-Reading                   655  563 

English-Speech                     377  712 

EnglisbrSecoiui  Language        866  481 

Music                                 6258  531 

iiecroatiou                            118  0 

Service  Activity 

GuidamsvCouiiseling             2049  1031 

Social  Work                         348  1086 


Planning  and  Evaluation  in  Pittsl  :rgh 

'•Even  before  Title  I  allocations  were  announced  foi  the 
:irst  year  of  the  program  V  operation,  public  .school  officials 
were  meeting  with  Catliol'C  school  leaders  to  pbn  joint 
progrrjBS.  The  !cade/s  of  ;:-^vo  systcns  vero  col  stranfrors 
:o  one  another;  Pitisburg'.i  has  hcd  i  !on-  history  of 
c.bi:rod-timo  pn>gv^iU3.  Fr.-  years  [Jcrrchial  6c)jooi  ku- 
IcMts  had  i raveled  lo  njai^y  public  schools  to  ;iariic:pate 
in  tcrae  economics  cLicscsxr.d  ccur£:c:;  b  vrca!iontl  cdcc- 
tion.  The  plan  n-T^cd  upon  for  Title  I  projraiac  vas 
h&sed  on  a  mutual  understanding  or  ibo  ncods  of  dis&d- 
vaiitAged  child/en  in  the  two  school  systems. 

/  •*Title  I  prefect  areas  vere  selected  on  a  fichool  by* 
school  basis  in  the  public  system  using  census  and  AFDC 
information.  Once  an  individual  public  school  wa&  selected 
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^^hildren  in  the  parochial  school  in  tbe  same  neighborhood 
also  qaaiifiii^d,  so  long  Catholic  officiala  verified  the  as- 
sumption that  <i[iijadvant«ged  children  attended  the  school 
in  numbers  Toaghly  eqaivtlciit  to  the  companion  public 
school:  According  to  pablic  school  officials,  this  syctem 
was  ased  becaase  the  nonpublic  schooa  leaders  faM;w  tliey 
would  be  responsibis  for  their  decision  and  woold  behave 
accordingly.  At  the  same  time,  pablic  school  officials  them- 
selves had  more  than  a  passing  understanding  of  the 
composition  of  Catholic  school  populations  in  Pittsburgh. 

**Once  the  project  areas  were  agreed  upon,  prcgrams 
were  established  with  services  provided  equally  to  the 
children  in  the  paired  public  and  parochial  schoob.  Ap- 
proximately 30  percent  of  the  disadvantaged  students  in 
Pittsburgh  were  enrolled  in  parochial  schools  and  about 
30  percent  of  the  Title  I  funds  were  expended  on  theae 
students.  In  practical  terms  this  has  meant  that  some 
remedial  teachers  spend  part  of  their  day  in  the  non- 
public school  and  part  in  the  public  school.  Few  programs 
mix  students  from  the  two  systems. 

**In  the  Commnnir ration  Skills  progr^,  for  example, 
v^here  intensive  rcadiiig  preparation  is  given,  half  of  the 
teachers  spend  half  of  their  time  in  parochial  schools. 
Thus  25  percent  of  the  total  program  takes  place  with 
nonpublic  children.  This  program  is  concentrated  in  11 
public  schools/ but  pro\ndes  services  to  children  in  20 
Catholic  schools.  In  other  words,  75  percent  of  the  teach- 
ers and  equipment  are  located  in  a  few  publie  schools 
while  25  percent  serve  children  in  numerous  parochial 
schools.  This  arrangeme;it  waa  pressed  by  Catholic  school 
officials;  those  public  officials  in  charge  of  the  program 
feel  that  students  benefit  most  from  a  concentration  of 
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;emcu.  The  VJ8.  OflSce  of  Educatiou,  in  \%s  guidelines, 
is  explicit  in  nrgins  sucU  concentration. 

''Certain  programs,  as  seen  in  the  listing  above,  eerve 
ozJy  fitudenU  in  pabUc  schools,  while  others  serve  both  in 
varjring  projiortions.  Funds  for  reducing  class  size,  for 
eiample,  are  not  expended  for  children  in  parochial 
schools.  Some  substitution  takes  place,  hov;cvcr,  so  that 
more  than  30  percent  of  the  participants  in  some  pro- 
f;ramB  are  nonpublic  school  cliildren. 

''Aooortiing  to  both  Catholic  and  public  schooliaen, 
evaluation  is  an  on-going  process.  The  deputy  sitiper- 
intendent  of  the  Dioocse  schools  and  the  associate  dira^t<iir 
of  compensatory  education  for  the  Pittsburgh  school  sys- 
tern,  call  one  another  whenever  necessary  to  discuss  Title  I 
firograma.  Decisions  on  the  retention  or  expansion  for 
the  various  oomponcnti;  of  Title  I  ore  discussed  at  regular 
joint  meetings,  occasionally  with  t'^e  public  school  super- 
intendent in  attendanoe.  In  one  example  of  what  tran- 
spires at  such  gatherings,  it  was  recently  proposed  by  the 
public  school  administration  that  e  program  involving 
mobile  speech  clinics  be  ended.  Parochial  ofincials  sew 
this  aa  undesirable  for  their  children  since  it  would  have 
3ndod  speech  therapy  in  thetr  schook.  A  eompromisd 
nnaliy  was  reached  v/here  one  loboriitory  would  b3  kept 
to  serve  nonpublic  pufKla. 

"In  part^  tlus  joint  evaluclioa  is  encouraged  by  t:  State 
Department  of  Education  regulation  raccirinc  eigna- 
ture  of  nonpublic  oficiahi  on  thd  state  evaluatioa  fonc. 
This  is  to  inaure  that  consultation  T/ith  privntc  sdmol 
leaders  liaa»  in  fad,  taken  fdaee.  Thia  is  a  recent  legnla- 
tion,  howev^,  and  active  eooperatioB  waa  eomomiplaee 
in  Pittaburgh  before  its  enadmeBt 


''Current  pUniiiDg  in  PiiUburgh  includes  the  esUblith- 
meat  of  a  position  within  the  puhlic  school's  office  of  com* 
|)eDsatory  education  to  represent  the  nonpublic  schools  on 
a  half-time  basis.  Such  a  liaison  would  assist  in  planning 
and  evaluation  and  would  assure  full  participation  wher- 
ever possible.  Fundd  do  not  presently  provide  for  such 
an  individual,  however,  and  it  appears  that  this  plan  wtU 
not  be  activated  in  the  immediate  future  because  of  the 
curtailment  of  Title  I  funds. 

DiscusMiam 

''Both  public  and  nonpublic  school  officials  take  pride 
in  the  harmonious  relationship  between  the  two  systems. 
A  long  history  of  such  cooperation  is  present,  enhanced 
by  a  state  constitution  which  has  long  permitted  shared- 
time  programs.  Title  I  is  being  administered  in  keeping 
with  this  spirit  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  the  partidpanis 
involved 

; .  ''Programs  in  the  1967-68  school  year,  for  which  evaln* 
ation^  are  not  ready  at  the  time  of  this  writings  showed 
that  nonpublic  participation  was  ooenrring  at  i^iproii- 
mately  30  percent,  though  probably  at  a  slightly  redcoed 
level  (one  estiisiate  was  'si7J3%  total  allocation),  bdividoal 
program  descriptions  for  1967^  demonstrated  that  dis* 
advantaged  nonpublic  school  children  have  been  considered 
in  the  planning  of  each  Title  I  program. 

/'There  is  less  inter^minglirg  of  public  and  oonpcbKe 
school  children  etudenta  in  Title  I  programs  than  mi^ 
be  considered  desirable  Iqr  some  obserrera^  iadndins  some 
of  the  original  sponsors  of  Title  I  legislation.  In  part  tUa 
is  the  result  of  the  convenienc:raad  the  econonj  in  aUfl- 
ing  taaahing  parsonad  f  com  s^ooi  to  adiool,  ra^r  than 
atodaata.  Disiaaoe  ia  aomttiaMi  a  f^r,  as  walking  ia 
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not  always  powibfe.  Also,  Uiere  are  a  number  of  prob- 
leas  associated  with  moving  a  large  body  of  students 
tbroogh  crowded  urban  neightwrhoods.  Such  an  effort^ 
however,  would  lead  to  a  sharing  of  programs  between 
Pittsburgh  public  schools,  many  with  large  nonwhiti;  popu- 
lations, and  Catholic  schools,  which  tend  to  be  filled  mith 
mostly  white  students. 

*'TLe  nature  of  the  Catholic  school  organization  fosters 
cooperation.  The  Catholic  Schools  OflBoe  is  highly  oentral- 
ized  and  has  full  support  of  the  Bishop  of  Pittsburgh. 
The  Schools  Ol&ce  has  authority  to  speak  for  all  parochial 
schools  in  the  City  and  the  Diucese.  l>us,  the  public 
school  officials  have  only  one  person  with  whom  they  must 
communicate.  This  is  a  tremendous  advantage  and  has 
contributed  greatly  to  the  public/ nonpublic  cooperation. 
It  would  be  much  more  difficult  to  establish  such  rapport 
in  cities  with  autonomous  Catholic  schools. 

^'On  the  whole,  the  situation  in  Pittsburgh  seems  to 
follow  closely  the  letter  and  spirit  of  Title  I  with  regard 
to  the  provision  of  services  to  disadvantaged  nonpublic 
school  children.  NonpuUic  school  officiids  contribute  to 
both  planning  and  evaluation.  Aid  is  given  to  nonpublic 
school  children  but  the  nature  of  that  aid  is  such  that 
careful  ^^ntrol  seems  to  be  exercised  by  the  public  school 
officials.  At  the  same  time,  biBcanse  participation  in  pro- 
gram formulation  is  invited  and  because  of  frequent  inter* 
communication,  the  non*pubiic  officials  are  in  a  position 
to  both  assist  in,  and  observe^  the  operation  of  Title  L 
Such  a  situation  would  seem  to  provide  a  wund  hasia  for 
informed  judgment  on  the  part  of  poblie  offieiab  with 
whom  responsibility  for  Title  I  programs  ultimately  rests. 
The  real  benefaetor  would  seem  to  he  the  disadvantaged 
child  in  Pittsburgh  who  as  receiving  aid  regardless  of  the 
school  he  attends,  as  is  the  intent  of  Title  L'' 
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I  rc:;nectf oily  cisccnt  No^sdfiitaiidiiig  th0  visw  #z- 
pressed  in  the  majority  cpinion,  ^^U^  I  of  tlie  EfemeDtoiy 
ak^i  ScGOfulary  S;ucc^  Act  of  lSf5  dearl/  mc>  peraiifer 
and  does  not  ziuin;2:ito  the  cs^gnzr^cct  of  piibUe  eelioo! 
tecckcrs  to  priv&te  ccIdoIs  dcrbj  rdgdw  echool  hove. 
That  no  sccli  ccnjrassional  purpoae  over  prevailed  U 
evideaocd  by  the  Act'e  legidative  hietory.  The  bUl'e  floor 
manaser  in  the  Ilowe  initiaUy  expreeeed  the  viev  that 
a  pablie  sdiool  teacher  eould  cot  be  aeeigned  to  a  private 
school  under  the  promione  of  Title  FoUowing  lengthy 
debate  a  eompromiae  was  carefully  reached  by  which  ''Tho 
decision  aboal  the  beet  arrangement  for  providing  epeciai 
educational  aMistance  nnd3r  Title  I  b  left  to  the  pnblic 
education  agency  of  the  school  districtp  under  the  Con- 
stitution and  lawB  of  the  State/*  111  Cong:  Bee.  5979 
(1S€5).'  Since  the  Act  fa  only  permissive  with  respect  to 
school  teacher  assignments,  the  Miseonri  State  Board  of 
Education,  bonnd  by  its  state  constitution  and  court  deci- 
sions, could  properly  determine  not  to  approve  school  dis- 
trict plans  providing  for  the  assignment  of  public  school 
teachers  to  private  schools  during  regular  school  hours. 

I  therefore  find  myself  in  oomplete  agreement  with 
Judge  CoUinson's  conclusion  that: 

''Title  I  clearly  doc'^  not  mandate  the  assignment 
of  teachers  paid  by  Title  I  funds  to  nonpublic  schools. 
The  lepslative  history  of  the  Act  demonstrates  that 
such  an  intention  was  completely  disavowed  by  every 
proponent  of  the  biiL'' 

1  Sec  111  Cms.  Hcc  5743  8  (ll>65>  Md  G.  UNmc,  •'Ckmhaut 
IVoblmt  is  New  Jerwj:  Tk«  l«»k»cftUtioii  of  Titfo  I  (CSEA)  if. 
SUtf  CilM^"  t2  Mmt^n  L.  Bcv.  21S.  m-2S5  (IMS). 

t  See  atob  ScA.  n  No.  U€,  nmk  Cmg,,  Itt  flm./  I9SS  U.  &  Cade 
Comg.  4  Ateia.  Xcv%  145^1457. 
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I  ^^ould  thcreiWe  aS^rtn  the  trial  cowl's  denid  of  hr^xL.Z' 
tive  rdief. 

If t  M  the  iii£jiirity  holds,  Title  I  tnaizdctes  the  &s&:ja- 
ment  of  public  school  teachers  ta  private  £chool%  I  fail  to 
see  how  the  constitutional  issue  presectcd  can  be  cvoidc± 
I  share  io  the  District  Judge's  grave  concern  that  Title  I, 
under  such  circumstanoes,  could  not  withstand  the  consti- 
ttttaonal  chalienGe.  See  Lemon  v.  KurUmam,  403  U.S.  602 
(1971);  AmericamM  Dnited  for  Separation  of  Ckmrck  and 
State  V.  Okcy.  m  P.Supp.  545  (D.  Vt  1972)  and  Johnson 
V.  Sanders,  319  F.Supp.  421  (D.  Conn.  1970),  a/ V  403 
U.S.  955  (1971).  The  ''entanglements'*  fostered  by  Title  I; 
as  construed  by  the  majority,  appear  quite  indistinguish- 
able from  ihe  excessive  entanglements  proscribed  by 
Lemofi.  See  generally,  22  Rutgers  L.  Rev.,  supra. 

I  join  in  the  majority's  concern  with  respect  to  the 
failure  of  the  parties  to  negotiate  a  lan^ul  program  pur- 
suant to  the  Act  Unfortunately,  the  victims  of  this  Lick 
of  cooperation  are  the  intended  beneficiaries  of  Title  I, 
the  educationally  deprived  children* 

A  true  copy. 


Attest: 

Clerk,  £7.  S.  Court  of  Appeals,  Eigktk  CireuU. 


THi  ir:r£D  states  zisnici^  wjrt  rot  T;\i 
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Tra  Juic-eni  of  the  L'nltc4  Sm«»  CcuTt  of  Ar^talt 
fcT  XAt  ri;!.th  Circuit  in        *lovf  styZtd  CiU4«,  >i«¥ir.»  Wen 
eriff«-.  ,r,!  fi:r;l  Ir.  the  U-.iicd  Ctatc:  District  C5u;t  for  tlni 
I>i  strict  of  Klsvouri ,  Keitern  Ui  vi5;on,  on  V.ay  1,  1J973. 
vri«iin;  thjt  ihis  ciiust  he  rcsAn^icd  to  thl»  court  for  pro- 
«:e2<linis  i;i  •ccordAnce  with  the  a«;oritr  opinion  af  th«  UnltM 
5£*ti!»  Court  «i  A!>pe*;»,  and  ly  said  r.ajority  opinion  or4cria« 
thi»  court  to  enjoin  tht  Scf^ndant*  fro»  further  rioUtlM  «f 
tit>  J  of  xhn  tle=cr.r*ry  and  Scccndary  caucaticn  Act  of  I9t% 

and  o.'derini  tha  court  ico  retain  coo»inuin|  }urit41cticft 
©f  thla  lit igAtion. 

JT  IS  TMEkiTFOJr  OSLDHRF.S  AND  ADJU.^CEO  that  th« 
I»«:cn4ar.ti  axii  aach  of  the*,  their  atcnti.  eaployee*.  an^  tU 
other  per»0Q»  actlnj  under  the  -^iiection  er  authority  of  thra, 
i>*  and  they  tre  ^efeby  ^eryetuiliy  cr.jolr.fiii  aad  rc.trai&ad  aa 
fulloiMt : '  : 

1.    Ordiireil  and  enjoined  that  whe&  the  fieeda  mi 
•  UglbJe  children  rer.uire  it,  tp^ciil  ;voTsor.ri«l  tervicTS  Mf  M 
ruroish^d  ur.der  Title  I  oy  tha  public;  agency  or.  priwate  at  veil 
ai  public  fchocl  prcr.ise»,  a.nd  further  if  iuc!i  »pecUl  MrteiiMl 
aur^lcea  era  fumisheJ  ^uSllc  s'-.hool  chil^ran  ivrint  ra|ttUr 
ic^ael  ko(»ra  and  on  vY^  publlr.  acKoal  prexJsaa  whara  tka>M^ll 
ffar«^ar:f  attaftda,  thaa  c^i^parabla  aad  aqvltabla  ^raaaaal 
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•«rvicf5  •u;tr  be  provided  cliiiblc  private  srhoel  c))il£rcji 
ivring  regular  tchool  hours  on  the  f^rivat*  school  prcsltct 
«h*r«  the  privfttc  tchooi  child  recuUrly  tttendt.  DcfeniMtt 
•r«  •b]«#in«d  iiom  4it»pprovkng  enf  epplicetica  •€  •  L«c«l 
Educetionel  Ag«ncy  (LEA)  for  th«  fr«nt  of  Fe4«rel  Titl«  t 
ISIA  FuAdt  o«  the  t>etit  tMt  •ucH  tpplUstioA  l«cliid«f' tkt  m« 
•f  Tltl«  I  personnel  on  privets  tckesl  prealt«f  AiarlAf  r«|vl«r 
•cheel  heurt. 

I.    Ordered  end  <!irectt4  thet  tet«4  m  Atterstncl 
;   need  of  the  eligible  prlvete  tchooi  pu:pil»  ell  TItU  !  ESEA 
epplicetions  shell  provide  services  at^  ectivi?^;^^^.!  vhicN  Mot 
the  tpcclel  neCd  of  such  pupil  end  vh^^^  ero  cospere^le 
e^uiteble  in  quality,  scope  Afid  opportunitf  lor  M^tlcipetioa 
to  tho^o  provided  to  eli^iblo  public  school  pupils  slailerlf 
situetid. 

5.    OrJciei  end  directed  that  where  aa  epplicetlon  ftokef 
eveilablo  free  t rar.tpf)rt:.tion  to  eli;:iMe  public  school  pupile 
et  Title  7  oicpcn^e  then  seid  free  transportation  shall  be 
provided  ttf  eligible  priveto  school  children  tlollerlf  situeteA. 

A.    Ordered  end  directed)  thet  each  eppllcetUo  nnCtt 
Title  I/  ESF.A,  shall  clcirlf  evidence  thet  yorsoes  MovledgeebU 
of  the  needs  of  the  privjte  school  children  hev«  been  ceAsulccd 
in  t ho  planning  end  evaluation  of  such  Title  I  projecte  et  ill 

St9£«t. 

S.    Defendants  are  enjoined  froo  epproviog  enr 
Application  by  an  UA  for  A  TitlA  1  Grant  unless  soCk  epplicetlot 
fully  C3n:plie«  with  the  provisions  of  thie  Order  end  the  !)<andeto 
end  ftsjorlty  opinion  of  the  United  Steteo  Court  of  AppoAlA  lAr 
thoEifhtb  Circuit. 

A.    Ocfendents  ero  eiderod  end  directed  t«  coafofB  Asf 
regulAttoas»  guidelines,  policies.  InstructioAS  (verbel  or 
irrltten),  epplicetloios,  end  ether  Titlo  t  forat  previously  or 
boreafter  issued  by  Defendants,  their  egeots.  eoployeeo  and 
oil  otkor  porso/is  acting  under  their  dlroction  or  euthoritf.  oa4 
•Of  procclcoA  or  procedures  used  by  thee,  to  tko  pr«vUiooA  •€ 
tblo  Order  mmA  the  Mandoto  end  Bajorltr  opUloa  off  tlio  Uoltod . 
SUUA  CAuffC  of  Apj^ali  /or  the  ElgbU  Ctrcvlt. 
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T.    TK«  Dcf«ni«ntt  ftr«  ctdttti  anA  41r«ctci  c« 
iM«dt%t«l7  notify  tU  nublU- ftchaol  tr.d  prUatt  tchoftl 
••Sftlaittr&tort  of  the  rl^hti  of  cliciblc  privata  schocl  chi!dr«A 
unJcr  Title  I  BSEA  by  <91ftiributing  to  each  oi  t})co  «  cupf  of 
thlf  ZAjur.ciion  Ani  Judgccnt  Ifl&ucd  In  CosplU;:iC<  V.'ith  y^ntStt* 

•  coyy  of  the  ojjorily  opinion  of  rh«  United  St«t«i  Court  of 
Appeaii  fcr  the  Eighth  Circuits 

f.    The  Defrr.d«nts         orCtrcd  hni  directed  to  cake 
•  vailabio  on  •  perKtnent  and  contiriuing  l/^kis,  for  convenient 
inipectlor.  ord  copying  by  riolntifts  or  their  rre?rescTJt»tlvei 
during  recuior  office  ^^ur»,  *ll  tccqtCi  *nd  docur.entt  regordiog  i 
tStA  onJ  It*  icpler-cntotion  in"  the  Stkte  of  Mittouri. 

9.     It  ii  C-jdetid  t*,:ai  thi»  Injunctlca  Ar.d  Jodjir-ent 
2»i'jed  In  Corpliance  With  Mandate  ihAll  be  ftfcctivt  forthwith 
And  that  ihii  court  retains  conti.miac  jurisdictica  of  ihit 
litigation  to  assura  th4t  eligible  pjpiU  atirndlni  prlv«t« 
tchoolt  participata  \n  Maningfu:  prograa*  s%  coatccpXaled  within 
ES£A«    Cofttk  be  taied  to  Lefand^ntt. 


Villiaa  R.  CoUintan 
Slttrlct  Jydgo 


Pgt>4:  </Vi»y> 


AIIMIa  A  %mm  mm. 


DEC  1*5  1972 


r'%MORA!;nUM  to:     CHIKK  state  school  OFFICliiS 

ADMINIiiTKATORS  OF  NONPUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

JVhJECT  :    Kcf.ponslbilUlc«  tor  Meeting:  N'onpubllc  Pariicl patlon 

Kuqu: ''•cnicnLs  In  Kederal  Procrarus 

The  t!l  i{;ibl  lity  of  nonpublic  clencntnry  nnd  stconrfary  ttudcnls  to 
partJcipaio  In  Ktdcml  programs  serving  need  a  vhlcli  Lhcy  aharc  In 
coirsnon  vlt\i  piiblic  lcKooI  chlitlrcn  haH  been  increiiiiln?.J,y  recognized  ; 
In  lop;]alal'on  i;lnce  the  principle  was  esLcbllched  In  the  Kleraentary 
«nd  Secondav'y  Fducatlon  Act  of  1965.     It  iu  the  purpose  of  this 
memorandum  to  Invite  ynur  particular  attention  to  this  oatter  which 
you:  know  tidii  been  Inipltrfienled  In  applicable  Federal  regulations. 

The  U.f..  Office  of  Education  has  a  responsibility  to  aiisure  that 
the  bencfltfc  of  r.ll  prot;rar.s  for  vhlch  nonpubl i c  >chool  :Cbildrcn  arc 
cllf»,lble  arc  made  fully  available  to  yuch  children.    This  includes  the 
effective?  access,  with  advice  and  liuggentlons  by  persons  kno'.clcdgcable 
as  to  the  needs  of  such  childri  n,  to  policy  naklng  councils  at  the 
State  and  lc*cal  levels  where  decisions  on  the  use  of  Federal  funds 
under  the  applicable  programs  are  r^ade. 

Each  Fodttrnl  pruf.rara  officer  Is  expected  to  ar.sess  the  Iniplenentatlon 
ol  i-hic  nollcy  In  cairyinf;  out  the  functions  of  review,  approval, 
monitoring,  ;3nd  evalu.it Jr:/ .  jjnd  to  take  appropri.Tte  action  In  sltt?a- 
tlons  y*n"re  rartlclp.:tlon  Is  found  to  be  other  tlian  In 

i*cc^;4-'v'>^"..  ;  -iV't'*  if('«i'  rciujrenents  of  the  law.  I 

the  Chief  State  'school  Of f  Jcerr.,  as  the  principal  education  lead#»rs  In  ■ 
the  States,  are  responsible  for  as£.urlnp  that  the  level  and  quality  of 
nonpublic  pa'^tlclpat ion  fully  and  fairly  r.eet  the  requlreoents  of  the 
appl icahlo.  Federal  proiirarts .     About  twenty  State  agencies  have  alre»sdy 
designated  an  official  responsible  for  ensuring  the  adequate  partici- 
pation in  Federal  prOi;rjns  of  nonpublic  school  children. 

Xt  lb  r.y  hope  that  all  Chief  St.itc  School  OTficors  v.'lll  move  to  provide 
cocprehcn5'.lve  sevvlcoi;  In  State  D<t:partr-cnLi;  of  Lducation  which  vill 
give  represcntativt s  of  nonpublic  school  children  full  access  to  Federal 
program  Inforrsatlon  and  planning:.     At  a  wl nimuni,  each  .State  should 
designate  a  contact  point  for  Inquiriea,  program  Inf ornatlon.r  and  the 
gathering  of  data  on  nonpublic  participation. 
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For  their  part,  I  ask,  the  adnlnlPtrotors  of  nonpublic  Hchool*  to  play 
A  Bore  activt:  role  in  assuring  that  students  In  those  schools  receive 
the  full  benefits  of  Kcdcral  progiMCis  to  which  they  are  entitled,  1 
encourage  nonpublic  school  leaders  to  contact  their  State  educatlon.il 
agency  for  further  infoi      Ion  on  all  Federal  programs  which  arc 
available  to  children  enrolled  in  Lhelr  schools. 

The  U.S.  Office  of  Education  is  determined  to  .achieve  that  decree  of 
participation  of  elif.iblr  nonpublic  scliool  studunts  vhjch  is  required 
by  law,.   Please  do  not  hesitate  to  ask  the  assistance  of  our  Office  of 
Coordination  ,ol  Nonpublic  School  Activitle?;  as  you  set'k  to  bu.lld  the 
Increasingly  ^fffcctive  rclat  lonshipr.  betveon  public  atiid  nonpublic 
schools  which  will  be  required  to  reach  this  obUctlve, 


Duone  J*  M,'itlheis 
Deputy  iCorjulssionjjr  for 
School  Systems 
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Sonutor  Pkij..  'riijiiik  you  for  yotir  tcstiiiioiiy,  which  hus  been  very 
helpful  iaiul  soKul.  Mr.  IVAIessio.  sis  I  interpret  what  you  said,  you 
support  contiinjat  ion  of  cate^^orical  proirmins  as  op|>OiHMi  to  consolida- 
tion,  tliat  would  Ih'  the  etIVd.  of  yotir  testimony.  In  your  testimony  voii 
said  you  did  not  take  a  position*  on  it  at  the  tune,  Init  the  <ri.stof  your 
test  injony  seemed  to  ine  to  lead  us  to  I  hat  conclusion. 

Mr.  IVAi.Kssio.  I  think  I  .said  in  my  testimony,  Mr.  Chairnuin,  that 
we  had  not  taken  any  position  on  tlie  con.solidation  of  pivsent  catc- 
jrorical  proHriai„s;  Kowever,  I  also  pointed  out  that  any  consolidation 
if  there  vvould  Ih'  one  would  have  to  a.ssure  the  eqnitahle  participation 
of  nonpuhlics^diool  children. 

Senator  Pkli..  It  would  seem  to  me  that  for  the  protection  of  the 
ri«;hts  of  your  children,  umh'i*  con.solidation  you  would  fai'c  well, 
better  than  averap'  ii»  my  own  State  and  in  Maksachu.sett.s,  while  you 
nnjrht  not  faiv  as  well  in  .some  of  the  other  States.;  Therefore,  I  would 
think  you  would  Ik*  for  contiimation  of  the  cate;i[orical  f)roj!;raiiis. 
^  Mr.  1>'Am:ssio.  I  would  think  tlu^  important  consideration,  Mr, 
Chairman,  is  tliat  re;i:anness  of  the  programs,  cate^rorical  or  consoli- 
dated, there  imist  \h\  adequate  safe^niai*<ls  to  assure,  the  e<piitable  par- 
ticipation of  our  children  iiithe.se  fuo^rams. 

Senator  Tkij..  Would  you  Unkind  enou^di  to  furnish  for  the  reconl 
for  my  own  informat  ion  the  late.st  li^nrres  you  hsive,  broken  down  into 
State  h'vel.  of  the  niimlwr  of  children  attending'  full-time  paiwhial 
schools? 

Mr.  l)*Ai.K.ssn).  Ves,  we  can  furnish  tho.se  for  the  record. 

Senator  IV:m..  And  if  you  cotdd  ^ive  t is  also  the  .same  fi<^ ires  for 
M)  yeai's  or  1*2  years  a^o  .so  we  couhl  .s<'e  what  tlie  trend  is  on  a  »Statc- 
by-State  basis. 

Mr.  D'Alkssio.  Ves,  we  do  imt  havetlu'm  with  us,  but  we  can  furnish 
them  for  the  H'cord. 

Senator  Goml.  If  you  have  the  adequate mathematical  abili- 

tie.s,  we  wotd?l  appreciate  it  if  you  would  put  the  iwrcentaj^es  of  total 
rhihiren  in  the  column  as  well. 

Father  UuKUKWKo. Total  .students  attending? 

Senat^)r  Pkll.  What  I  would  like  to  .s<h»  is  a  column  with  the  numlter 
of  children  in  Catholic  .schools  and  what  percenla^r,;  that  is  of  the 
totai  mimln'r  

Father  Hhkokwko.  Of  all  the  chihlren? 

Senator  Pr.M..  In  that  State,  in  any  perio<l  you  would  like,  10,  12 
Tears  u^ro,  ami  I  womh^r  if  Mr.  Thoiii.sein  could  fnrni.sli  us  the  same 
lijrures  forthe  imn-Calholic  nonpublicsf'liool.s.  , 

Mr. TiioMSKV.  We  would  Ik>  able  to  <lo  it  only  for  the  National 
Association  of  Indei>endent  School.s,  which  would  lie  a  small  s<»ctor  of 
what  is  left. 

Senator  Pki.l.  That  would  include  all  tlic  reliirions  schools,  would 
•it  not?  ■■     ...  ■  ^  !,  ,     .  ■„ ' 

Mr.  TiioMSKX.  Xot  the  Xational  A.ssociation  of  f n<le|x^ndent  Schools 
fi/rures  which  would  Im»  tuy  paiticular  bailiwick.  I  believe,  however, 
that  we  can  ^athei*  the  information  that  you  wish  and  coordinate  the 
results  with  the  figures  which  will  l)e  fnrni.slied  for  the  Catholic 
enrollment. 

Senator  PeLl.  Mayl^^  if  yon  could  ask  Rabbi  Seidman  and  if  they 
could  .supply  this  for  the  reconl. 


I  think  it  woultl  Ik'  iiitcrcstiiiy  to  have  in  this  licaring  to  see  what 
tlio  treml  is  and  how  strong:  h  is,  whether  it  is  increasing  or  decreasing  . 
in  tliesc  directions. 

Father  BKKPKWfrui.  If  T  might  make  a  coinnient,  the  problem  is  a 
statistical  one  in  gathering  datii.  T  tliink  j on  could  compare  1965-66 
with  1070-7K  anti  geta  5-yeiir  look.  Tossihly  yon  could  get  1960-61. 

Senator  Pell.  Tliat  would  he  tine.  1  would  liope  Mr.  Thomscn 
wonkl  coordiimte  liis  work  with  Mr.  D'Alessio  so  we  would  have  the 
same  time  frame  iHMiig  used.  o  i  r 

In  coimection  with  relij^rioiis  instnictioii,  are  there  more  Catholic 
children  going  to  religions  instruction  after  school  now  than  there  was 
10  years  ago  or  is  theie  less^  Not  fnll-tiiue  parochial  schools. 

Mr.  D'Alkssio.  May  T  submit  that  for  the  n^cord,  Mr.  Chairman. 
:  Senator  Pkll.  Fine.  I  would  hv.  inteivsted  in  that  for  the  record.  I 
mentioned  this  to  von  Wiore,  that  my  own  house  became  a  Catholic 
girls  high  school,  and  I  saw  em  oUmen't  go  up  and  drop  down  again.  It 
is  still  a  school,  but  now  in  the  public  school  system  in  my  city. 

Senator  St  a  tTord. 

Senator  SiAm^m).'^  . 

Mr.  D'Alessio,  I  noted  on  page  2  of  your  testimony  that  you  stated 
we  feel  deeply,  the  necessity  for  more  adequate  funding  of  the  act. 
Coiild  you  give  us  sinne  thought  for  what  you  would  consider  to  be 
adequate  funding  for  this  act?  , 

Mr.  D'Alkssio.  I  think  the  only  way  I  could  answer  that,  Senator, 
woidd  to  say  that  more  adequate  funding  would  be  essentially  more 
funding  than/a  higher  funding  level,  than  we  presently  have. 

Senator  Staffoiu).  Aiu)ther  billion  dollarsor half  i'^  bilnon? 

Mr.  D'Alkssio.  1  tliink  Mr.  Duiff  v  would  like  to  res[)ond  to  that, 

Mr.  Duffy.  For  2  vears  I  worked  Jis  the  State  and  Federal  pro- 
grams coordinator  in*^  the  diocese  of  Brooklyn.  I  will  just  use  the 
illustration  for  fiscal  vear  197:).  New  York  City,  in  1973,  received 
$125  million  under  ESEA  title  I.  The  nonpublic  school  sector  using 
the  criteria  of  i-esldence  in  an  attendance  area,  and  also  educational 
deorivation,  identified  between  33.000  and  34,000  eligible  children. 
Tlie  funding  level  for  each  identified  child  was  $262  and  some-odd 
cents,  so  we  will  round  it  off  and  we  will  say  $263  i>er  chdd. 
V  The  State  educational  agirncy,  in  1973,  prescribed  a  critical  mass 
figiire  for  expenditure  for  an  adequate  coini>ensatory  education  pro- 
irram  per  child  at  a  level  of  $400.  Each  identified  child  generated  $262. 

So  there  was  a  significant  difference  between  an  adequate  program 
and  what  each  child  identified  generated.  -  ,     j  \  c  j 

You  could  also  SW5  the  33m  children,  eveo^ono  of  the  identitied 
ehildren  did  not  receive  S(;rvice  l^ecause  of  the  difference  m  the  fund- 
ing. I  l>elieve  that  the  legislation  states  that  the  funding  level  should 
l)e  within  50  percent  of  the  State  expenditure  for  each  child.  I  would 
say  that  would  btv  adequate  funding,  if  you  could  reach  what  the 
legislation  suggests.  In  other  words,  full  funding  of  thf;  pro^m.  ^ 

Here  we  have  34,000  or  33.000  youngsters  identified,  their  needs 
are  not  even  l)ciug  met!  I  would  sav  that  less  than  50  percent  of  those 
identified,  nonpublic  school  children,  did  not  receive  service.  Now 
these  are  just  under  the  i>resent  criteria  of  residence  in  a  poverty  area, 
and  educational  deprivation. 
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SoiiJitor  SrAFHiiti).  CouM  that  Im;  ti  aiisliited  into  some  kind  of  rccom- 
meiuhition  to  this  committee,  wlietlior  we  should  have— try  to  add  a 
billion  dolhirs  to  the  total  fuiids  or  half  a  billion  or  more? 

Mr.  DurFv.  Well,  I  do  not  know.  I  think  your  economists  could 
come  up  with  a  hotter  fij^nix;  than  r  can. 

Senator  STAF^x>m>.  I  am  not  sure  but  what  educators  in  c<liiciitipn 
cair  do  better  than  an  economist. 

Mr.  Dum-.  You. know,  I  do  not  want  to  stick  my  neck  out  and  say 
$5  billion  or  .$1  billion,  I  am  not  suix*.  T  do  not  knr.w, 

Senator  Staffthu).  At  one  point  I  thouj;ht  your  fijipires  suggested 
inaylK*.  a  25-percent  addition  to  the  present  contemplated  funding, 
when  you  were  discussing  the  New  York  children, 

M\\  Dgffv.  Yes,  I  was.  I  do  not  know  total  per  pupil  expenditure 
in  New  York  State,  but  the  State  expenditure  is  quite  high,  as  you 
compare  it  with  other  States. 

If  New  York  State  would  receive  for  their  eligible  title  I  children 
one-half  of  what  the  State  spends,  I  would  consider  that  adequate 
funding  in  NW  York  State.  It  might  be  the  same  type  of  adequate 
fuiuliiig  for  the  rest  of  the  States. 

Senatoi*  SrAFmiUK  Thank  you  very  much,  I  have  just  one  more 
question.  That  was  with  -T-espect  to  Mr,  D'Alessio's  statement.  I  got  the 
impression  that  you  were  recommedning  a  bypass  in  connection  with 
title  T,  bypass  legislation.  Possibly  in  your  detailed  statement  or  else- 
where in  these  documents  we  have  the  language  Avhich  you  have  in 
miiuK  but  if  we  do  not  have  language,  do  you  have  some  in  mind, 
s<m:dhiiig  in  mind  to  recoimnend  here  to  the  committee? 

Mr.  D'Ai.Kssio.  Yes.  There  is  langtiage  cited  in  our  detailed  state- 
iiierit,  and  t  think  tliat  the  language  that  is  presently  contained  in  H,R, 
09  would  be  adequate  bypass  language. 

Senator  Stafford," Have  you  addressed  the  question  of  possible  con- 
stitutional complications  with  respect  to  title  I  and  the  bypass? 

Mr.  D'Ai.Essio,  We  do  not  have  a  counsel  with  us  here  this  morning, 
but  we  would  he  happy  to  submit  a  statement  for  the  record  con- 
cerning the  constitutionality  of  title  land  the  bypsiss,  I 

Senator  Staffouik  T  think  that  would  l>e  helpful  to  the  committee 
if  you  Avould  do  that  for  the  record.  Thank  you  very  nnich.  I  have 
a ppi-ccia ted  your  testimony. 

Senator  Pri.l,  Thank  you  very  much  indeed  for  good  testimony,  I 
think  actually  it  has  l>een  a  good  day  of  hearings. 

I  congratulate  l)oth  the  non-Catholic  and  Catholic  representatives 
here  for  excellent  testimony.  I 

At  this  point  I  ordered  printed  in  the  record  all  statements  of  those 
who  could  not  attend  and  other  pertinent  information  submitted  foi 
i  the  record." 

;  [The  information  referred  to  follows :] 
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This  study  by  the  Reverend  Charles  P.  Laferty,  Villnnovvi  Monastery^ 
Vill.-mova,  Penucylvanl.i  19035,  .i  f;raduntc  student:  at  the  Catholic 
University  oC  America,  Wishin};toti ,  U.C.,  was  developed  under  the 
fjponsorship  of  che  National  Advisory  Council  on  Sijpplc;meninry  Ceatero 
and  Services.    Points  of  virw  or  opinions  oxprcs'jed  herein  do  not 
necessarily  represent  thw'  viewpoint  of  the  NaLional  Advisory  Council 
or  the  United  States  Office  of  Education. 
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ESEA  lugislntjtori  in  1965  cllnaxod  nijny  ycnrr.  of  dialogue  directed 
toward  the  refocra  of  the  nation*s  schoo.s.  Title  III  has  the  role,  In 
this  legislation,  of  generating  innovatjvc  and  exemplary  prograras,  in  : 
a  local  context,  for  all  school  chiidroii. 

The  research  reported  here  assesses  the  involvcinmit  of  nonpublic 
school  children  in  Che  Title  HI  venture. 


Numerical  Proportion  of  j:onpubiic  School  Children  Participation 


r  During  1970,  the  ,year  for  vhich  iIjIs  research  was  conducted, 
A9,92A,7^3  chiliiren  attended  tlje  nation's  elementary  and  secondary 
schools;  of  that  number  5,729,166,  or  11.5  per  cent,  attended  uonpublic 
schools.    Sixty-five  per  ccmt  of  all  .school  clu'hlrcn  had'  tlje  opportunity 
to  share  in  Title  III  projects  in  some  manner,  22  p'^r  cent  in  a  direct 
raanner .  . 


Table  1      STUDL'NT  PARTI  CI  PA':' iON  IM  Dih'A  TITLh*  HI  NATIQN'ALlY 


Per 

Direct  Indirect  Total  Cent 


Public  School  Children  10,160,72<»  :  18,936.037  29,096,761  89.7 
: Nonpublic  School  Children  1,166,79A  2,180,371  3,367,165  10.3 
All  School  Children  11, 3A7,51B      21,116,408  32,A63,926 


..  To  test  thrise  figures  a  questionnaire  was  sent  to  611  project 
directors  of  the  1,650  projects  iictive;  in  FY  1970 .  ^   ■  l-'ive  hundred  and 

:  forty-four,'  or  0?  per  cent,  of ' the  project  directors  responded.^  The 
basic  Inforciaticn  scup,ht  was  a  comparison  of  panic ipation  by  public 
nchool  children  and. nonpublic  school  children.    Tf:e  replies  received 

/represent  37  per  cent  nf  all  funded  J970  Title  III  projects  and  35  per 
cent  cf-all  school .children  directly  involved  in  projecta. 

■  Patr.lclpant  fit^uies  representing  Title  Til  projects,  obtained  from 
"questioanaire  returns  were  compyred  with  actual  population  ratios  :of 
public  and  nonpublic  school  children  and  are  re^jcrted  below  in  terjis  of 
per  cent  deviation  of  the  project^  directors '  rcsvonses  to  the  actual 
population.'^  , 
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Table  2 


PAivriciPATio:;  oj- 


::o:sPUBLic  sciiooL  cinujrff: 
*  DiviA'fio: 


IN 


AkHA  (rron_/v73  I'rojcct  Snnplc) 


Dcviationo 


Under 
: 50,000 


50,000 

or  Over 


All  LEA 


None 

0-  y/1  btilow 

5-10;-  below 

10-25%  below 

1007,  below; 
(iio.l^PSC  Par.) 


21.7 
13.2 
;  6.6 
7.2 

38.8 


26.4 
18. A  ■ 
12.6 
5.0. 

21.8 


23.4 
15.1 
6.8 
C.3 

32.6 


Ko  dnLa  ^'.Ivon 
for  VSC/NPSC 


100  ^oz 


_]5^8 
100. Ol 


13.8 


100.0% 


DlGcountinfi  d  I  ypfoport  ions  leus  l:h:tn  five  per  cent,  38.5  per.  cent 
of  the  projects  liave  pi  opprtion.-.iLe  pai  ticipat,  ion  Ijy  nonpublic  school 
children.     i5.1  pui-  (jur.l;  of  projcicts*  h-?,ve  sif.nif icantly  lower  par- 

ticipation by  nonpublic  Gchool  children  than  student  populations  in  the 
project  area  indicate  as  proportional.  This  figure  is  slightly  (17.6/0 
higher  in  high  density  LEAs/  wjjcrciii  inost  nonpublic  schools  are  locattjd. 

iThe  absence  oC  any  nonpublic  school  children  participation  in 
Title  111  prc;  ectii.  vas  reported  by  32.6  per  cent  of  project  directors, 
while  an  additiona.l  13.8  per  cent  ^ave  no  numerical  data  for  either  pub- 
lic r.chool  children  or  nonpublic  school  children,  a  conibined  .total  of 
46.4  per  cent. of  the  returns*.    The  reason;;  Icr  tlie  lack  of  any  nonpublic 
school  children  participation  is  indicated  bythe  following  table.. 


Table  3 


REASON'S  FOR  LACK  UK  ANY  PAi^TICIPATlOrr  IN'  TITLE  III 
I'UOJIXYS  iiV  'l.U'TUliLlC  SCHOOL  CH2LL):IKN 


Per  Cent 

Nu:nbcr 

of  All 

of  ; 

Projects 

Proj  ects 

Per  Cent 

Sample 

No  NFS  1.1  LEA 

■    82  ■ 

37 

17 

State  Constitution  r estr ictioas. 

9 

2 

No  NPS  intarest 

38 

17 

8 

Restrictive  type  of, project 

44 

20 

9 

Project  designed  for  PS  only 

49 

22 

10 

Total 

222 

lOOX 

462 

The  first  reason  In  no  vay  Involves  a  lack  of  participation. 
Legislative  by* pas is  a  ready  recourse  for  the  restrictive  state  ccn» 
■;■  stltutlons  of  the  second  reason.    Reason  three,  while  it  raises  ques- 
tions of  equity  and  effectiveness,  was  accepted  at  face  value* 

Group  four  (restrictive  type  of  project)  Includes  projects  for 
vhlch  8  separate  count  of  public  school  children  and  nonpublic  school 
children  v/as  not  kept!  soae  Special  Education  projects.  Preschool 
projects,  certain  centers.    Again,  equi^.y  or  effectiveness  of  partici- 
pation may  be  questioned,  but  no  clear  t!vidence  of  exclusion  of  i^on- 
public  Bchool  children  is  given. 

Group  five,  however,  does  provide  evidence  of  exclusion:  projects 
designed  for  public  schools  only.    Such  projects  include:  Technical' 
Education  Pilot  Studies,  One-School  Pilot  Studies,  Special  Age-Group 
Programs  and  sone  Special  Education  Projects. 

In  sumnjary,  the  number  of  projects  v/hich  show  a  lack  of  proportioa- 
ate  participation  of  ncnpuDiic  school  children  include; 


Table  A  PROJECTS  V?ITH  A  LACK  OF  PROPORTIONATE  PARTICIPATION 
,         ~  "  BY  NO:;rUBLlC  school  children  of  A73  PUOJECXS  SA!-1PLED 


LEA  Under  50. OOP  LEA  Over  50,000  All  LEAs 

I  No.  of  Per     I  I  No.  of  Per  T  I  No.  of       Per  ' 

Projects  Cent  Projects  Cent  Projects  Cent 

in-25S  bclrjw  actual 

V    popuL^tion          42  13.fi           30  17.6  72  15.1 

rrojects  designed 

for  PS  only                    35  11.5            14  8.0  49  10.3 

Total                             77  25.3           44  25.6  121  25.4 


One  project  in  four,  involving  some  841,791  nonpublic  school    ;  i 
children^  shuws  a  significant  lack  of  participation  of  these  children. 

iiECOMMENDATXON  1;  Project  proposals  should  indicate  in  clearer 
dfetall  the  planning  and  operational  Involve- 
ttent  of  the  Jionpubllc  school  sector. 

RECOMMENDATION  2:      Pilot  study  type  projects  should  include.  In 
their  propos.il,  details  of  applicability  to 
all  SLhools  in  the  LEA  Involved. 
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■REST  COPY  mi ''nil'  ; 


Analysis  of  project  directors*  date,  by  regions  reveals  the 
following: 


Table  5       RI-CIOt?AL  PARTICIPATION  OF  NO?;PUBMC  SCHOOL  CHILPREN 
IN  TITLE  III  K.^a^RHSSKD  AS  PKR  CENT  Dl-VIATION  FROM 
ACTUAL  STUDHra'  rOVULUION  RATIOS 

Per 
Cent 


North  Atlantic  States 
Midwest  and  Plain  States 
Southeast  States 
Southwest  and  t^cst  States 


Greater  negative  deviations  occur  in  thcStates  with  the  highest 
number  of  nonpublic  school  children,  the  North  Atlantic  corridor  and 
the  midwest  urb^n  centers* 

RECOMME'JDATION*  3:       A  conference  of  officials  representing 

public  and  nonpublic  schools  and  systems 
from  selected  I  metropolitan  areas  of  high 
nonpublic  school  children  density  could 
yield  a  profile  for  PNAC  to  revise  regu- 
lations and  proniote  legislation  for  fuller 
'         nonpublic  school  children  participation  in, 
Title  III. 


Projects  were;  classified  into  nine  types: 

Table  6  PROJECTS  BY  TYPES  WITH  PER  CENT  OF  TOTAL 

,  •  SAMPLE  INDICATED  ; 


Per  Cent  of 
Total  Sample 


Institutional  improvement  4«8: 

personnel  and  instruction  5.2: 

Curriculum  20.6 

Technology  3.9 
Community  Involvement 

Service/Demonstration  Contert  33.3 

Special  Education       j  ; 12.5 

kesearch  and  planuing  :  0*9 

Pupil  services  10*0 


-  7.3 

-  3.x 
+  2.7 

-  0.7 


8EST  COPY.  AVAllftSl 


*  The  highest  deviations  for  n  proportionate  pnrticipatlon  of  non- ! 
public  school  children  were  in  thret:  typos  of  projects:  Technology 
(16.6%),  Currlculun  (14.6?:)  and  rorsonni!!  and  Instruction  (12. OX). 
Reasons  for  this  doininnnce  arc:  unavailability  of  technical  equipment 
on  nonpublic  schooJ  property;  inability  of  nonpublic  school  children 
to  share  in  Title  III  projects  at  public  school  locations  during  regu- 
lar school  hours;  lack  of  source  of  con]*;cnsation  for  nonpublic  school 
SCaff  for  personnel  training  in  terns  of  released  time  compensation. 


RECOMMENDATION  A: 


The  law  should  be  amended  to  permit  the 
storage  and  use  of  certain  project;  equip- 
ment on  nonpublic  school  property,-  in  a 
manner  analogous  to  Title  II. 


RECOMttENDATIO::  5: 


The  law  should  be  amended  to  permit  com* 

penr.ntion  for  staff  released  time  for 

nonpublic  school  p^rj-onncl  on  the  sane 

basis: as  public  school  personnel.  This 

would  give  a  more  positive^  tlirust  that 

the  funds  pronote  "innovations  in  a  local 
context." 


Nonpublic  school  officials,  in  response  to  a  questionnaire  sent 
to  them  offered  no  substantive  data  contrary  to  the  datik  of  the 
project  directors.    Their  percuptiuns  as  a  group  are  that  nonpublic 
Gchools  do  not  share  proportionately  in  Title  III.    But  few  could 
offer  direct  nunerical  support  excopc  in  cases  where  no  nonpublic 
school  children  participated.    Their  attitudes  are  reflected  in 
response . to i a  questionnaire  sent  to  109  nonpublic  school  officials. 


Table  7  OPINIONS  OF  NONPUBLIC  SCHOOL ' OFFICIALS 

*         .  FROM  QUESXIONNAIRi-  KETURIiS 


1. 


3. 


Po  projects  provide  for  all 
children? 

le  there  schedule  coordination 
Vlth  nonpublic  school  personnel? 


Per  Cent 


Yes 


No 


26.1  67.4 


19.6  79.1 

Do  youi share  in  project  planning?      30. A  60.9 


No 

Response 
6.5 

4.3  i 

8.7  ! 


BEST  con  m'^^ 


Direct,  numerical  parMcipat ion  of  nonpublic  school  children  In  ; : 
'  Title  111  iiuring  1970  has  been  prcsenCii-i  in  terms  of  a  national  survey; 
and  In  tcjrms  o^^  several  subgroups?;  rep,jonal,  project  classification  f»nd 
nonpublic  school  officials/  The  salient  fact  discovered  Is  that^5.4 
per: cent  of  the  projects  sampled  did  not  have  the  participation  of  non- 
public school  children  in  proportion  to  their  ratio  in  the  population 
, of  all  student Sf  ^ 

The.  Kquitv  of  the  Particlpntion  of  Nonpublic  School  Children 

Since  three-fourths  of  the  projects  san'.pled  show  proportionate  ; 
participation  in  Title  III  by  nonpublic  school  children,  the  next  : 
question  was  Ho  they  share  as  equal  partners?  To  do  this  the  children 
tnust  not  be  excluded  fron  any  phase  of  an  appropriate  project  and  non- 
public school  officials  must  be  fully  aware  of  the  opportunities  of  I 
participation^ 

The  questionnaire  sent  project  directors  and  nonpublic  school 
officials  lioujiht  a  professional  judp.ment  about  specific  projects. 
Project  directors  responded  in  tern\s  of  their  particular  project.  Non- 
public school  officials,  generally,  did  not  respond  In  terms  of  speci- 
fic projects,  but  offered  their  perceptions  about  equity.  ;■' 


Table  8:  RHSPONSi:  OF  PROJECT 'DIKKCTORS  AND  NONPUjlUC 

■      sciiooL  rKRsoN'NHi  AliouT  I:quity_oi'  no::puhlic 
!  sciiooircaiLijRrNlviRTici>ATiQ:;  i:rTiTLE  III 

(Fy  i-erccntage) 


project  DireCEoifS 
Yes      No  NK* 
'"T- 


Based  on  project  design 
didiiNPS  participate  on  an 
equitable  basis? 

Was'  forTnal  notice  of 
project  sent  to  liPS? 

Wafe  areply  from  NFS 
personnel  received? 

In  project  operations  were 
there  distinction  of  serv- 
ices between  PS  and  NPS 
children? 


83.5  7.5 


7.0  84.0 


9.0 


52.5    28.0  19.3 


S3.0    36.0  11.0 


9.0 


NFS  Personnel 


Yes 


No 


26.1  41.3  32.6 

34.8  34.7  30.5 

17.4  28.3  54.3 

4.5  43.5  52.0 


*  No  response 
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Whil-s  four-fifths  of  the. project  dlrtvctors  felt  their  projects 
%^.9;'e  desi>'ncd  for  equity  of  participation,  ^nonpublic  school  personnel 
did  not.fncl  this  way  by  a  3:1  ratio.    The  reason  for  the  adverse  : 
opinion  is  that  nonpublic  school  personnel  saw  no  design  features  of 
projects  in  the  planning  stages  to  provide  later  for  operational 
success.    Forty-three  per  cent  saw  this  as  an  inherent  problem  of  the 
Title  III  law  whose  wording,  they  felt,  favored  public  school  domi- 
nance of  Title  III  projects.    Thirty-two  per  cent  saw  this  inequity  as 
a  natter  of  poor  communications,  or  indifference,  at  the  planning  levclt 

;  While  niany  projiict  directors  are  not  familiar  with  the  require-: 
laents  or  mechanism  of  notifying  nonpublic  schools  about  projects,  a  i 
high  per ccnta^je  (28^0  recognize  that  this  was  not  done  and  a  larger 
group  (3GX)  received  or  knew! of  no  acknowledgement  of  nonpublic  school 
interest  belore  subraitiiug  the  proposal  to  the  state  level.     Vet  state 
records  show  such  notification  as  routinely  given  at  the  LEA  level. 
The  boundary  problems  betv?cen  school  territories,  school  districts, 
LEAc  and  dioceyea  and  private  schools  compound  the  notif ic.ition  prob-  : 
lera;  who  to  notify  is  a  problem.    The  poor  per  cent  of  response  by 
nonpublic  school  officials  to  LEA  notification  (36X)  reflects  ?^heir 
double  problem  of  tot  being  notified  in  the'first  place  or,  if  so, 
falling  to  respond  for  one  of  several  reasons:  poor  structural  corres- 
pondence to  the  LEA;  poor  internal  organization;  minimal  interest  in 
Title  III. 

RECOMMENDATION  6:       Certain  sections  of  the  lav  should  be 
rewritten  to  piovide  greater  equity  of 
participation  by  nonpublic  school  chil-* 
.  dren.  Specifically: 

Section  305  (a)(2)(A)  —  The  State 
I  Advisory  Council  should  have  representa- 

tion proportionate  to  the  public  school/ 
nonpublic  school  student ; population  as 
its  first  nom  of  composition. 

The  law  should  require  that  the  wording 
of  state  manuals  should  reflect  the 
exact  viordirig  of  the  lavj  and  the  Of  f  icd    |:  : 
of  Education  Administrative  Manual  in' 
providing  for  nonpublic  school  children*  ^ 

Half  the  nonpublic  school  personnel  saupled  (48. 6Z)  indicated  sone 
effective  way  in  which  they  were  routinely  notified  about  Title  III 
projects.    Only  13.3^  indicated  they  received  no  notice.    But  almost 
•11  nonpublic  school  officials  f<^lt  that  a  inuch  better  connunications 
•yatea  is  needed  to  promote  general  interest  in  the  Title  III  ideal. 
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RECOrWEmTlON  7: 


Direct  mailing  of  apptopriate  literature 
and  communications  about  Title  III  should 
be  made  Co  all  schools,  by'  the  State 
Advisory  Council  for  statewide  noticeSi 
by  the  LEA  Cor  all  schools  in  their  dis- 
trict.   Neither  assumptions  of  awareness 
nor  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  non- 
public schools  should  be  presumed* 


RECOMMEMDATIO.N  8  s 


State  Title  III  manuals  should  specify  to 
a  greater  degree  than  now  exists  the  legal 
and  communication  requirements  of  LEAs  for 
project  approval. 


The '  Effect  ivRno;;'?  Of  the  Tarticlpation  of  Nonpublic  School  Children 


Effective  particip  .Li^:.  requires  planning  Title  III  projectfj 
based  on  the  needs  of  all  school  children,  and  designing  projects  for 
full  opei'ntional  participation. 


Table  s    nj:5ro::nr.  or  rncjiiCT  pir.rxTOP.s  ami?  monpvblic  school 

PEKSO'N^JlilL  AliOUT  KmfCTlVKNhlSS  OF  PAlvhcfmiON 
(By  I  Percentage) 


Project 
Directors 
Yes  No 


^  Nonpublic 
School  Personnel 
Yes    _  No  NRi 


!•    Were  objectives  of  the' project 
planned  to  provide  for  all 
children? 


79.5    17.5       23.9    30.4  45.7 


2»    Did  nonpublic  school  participa- 
tion include  determination  of  i 
needs? 


3»    Did  nonpublic  school,  partieipa- 
t Ion  include  planning  of  the 
;  project? 


54.5    45.5       22.0  78.0 


52.5    47.5       22.0  78.0 


4.    Uld  nonpublic  schuol  participa- 
tion Include  desigr.in^  th<A 
project? 


47.0    53.0       li.O  89.0 


*No  Response 
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Among  project  directors,  thv.  higher  exclusion  rates  for  nonpublic 
school  personual  indicates  the  obvioua  iact  that  most  project  designs 
are  the  work  of  one  or  a  few  usually  aii::ociatod  with  the  public  school 
eystcm,  which  projects  were  decli^;ned  with  wnphasia  on  unity  of  theme 
rather  than  diversity  of  objectives.    Also  indicated  is  the  less 
obvious  factor  of  what  constitutes  planning; -and  the  responsibility  of 
Including  nonpublic  scnool  reprcnentatives .    Nonpublic  school  personnel 
see  planning;  as  the  provisioii  that  the  public  school  will  share  its  ; 
facilities  equally  with : their  pupils.     l.KA  personnel  see  planning  with 
nonpublic  school  personnel  as  a  natter  of  notification  and  inclusion  on 
committees. 

■  In  dealing;  with  fajctors  promoting*  or  lnpedini»  full  nonpublic 
school  children  participation  in  Title  HI  operations,  45  per  cent  saw 
pood  communications  and  a  villinpnops  of  VSA  officials  to  cooperate, as 
the  chief  needs,  while  29  per  cent  sav;  features  of  the  law  as  creating 
«n  advurijo  situation.    But  while  an  averaj-e  of  one-third  of  the  project 
directors  sa;;  no  ci:vclur»lon  factors  hin-lerinR  full  nonpublic  school 
children  participation,  yet  could  not  indicate  positive  features  of 
their  own  project  promoting  such  participation. 


RECOMi'll::;DATiO:J  9:      Certain  sections  of  the  law  should  be  rewritten! 

to  provide  greater  effectiveness;  of  participa- 
tion by  no>)publie  school  children.  Specifically: 


Section  304(a)  -  To  state  that  nonpublic  school 
personnel  should  be  included  as  such  from  the 
time  of  ncedb  determination  onv/ard. 

Suction  304(b)(l)(jJ)  -  To  stress  that  nonpublic 
school  children  should  be  provided  for  in  terms 
of  needs  and,  hence.  In  project  dobigns. 


■   The  criticism  of  Title  Ill'norms  and  operations  In  this  report 
•hould  t(ot  obscure  the  fact  that  KSKA  Title  III  is  an  ideal  and  a  hope 
for,  quality  education  for  the  nation^s  nonpublic  schocit  children.  Its 
twin  features  of  creativity  and  exemplarisra  are  the  most  urgent  needs 
fcr  our  nonpublic  schools.    This  principle  was  expressed  by  the"  vast 
Odjorlty  of  project  directors  and  nonpublic  school  officials  contacted 
and  was  always  reinforced  in  my  interviews. 

Further,  many  cases  of  exemplary  cooperation  and  participation 
were  evident  to  the  researcher  throughout  his  research.    Enough  exam- 
ples to  conclude  with  this  recommendation: 
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RECOMMENUVTION  10: 


An  in-dcpth  study  should  bti  mdci  of  a 
representative  number  of  projects  in  • 
urban/suburban  areas  where  public 
school  and  nonpublic  school  personnel 
agree  that  an  equitable  and  tiffective 
cooperation  In  Title  III  projects 
exist,  and  the  reaults  of  the  study 
disseminated. 


■  ■  ■  ■■  0 
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Statement  of 

Rev.  Thomas  J.  Riley 
Assistant  .Superintendent  for 

Planning  and  Evaluation 
Archdiocese  of  San  Francisco 
i,  San  Francisco,  California 

Before,  the 
General  Subcommittee  on  Education 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
United  States  House  of  Representatives 
'Kayburn  Building 
Thursday,  March  1  ,  1973 
9:30  a,m» 


!  The  Department  of  Education  of  the  Archdiocese  of  San  Francisco  is 
responsible  for  134  Catholic  elementary  and  secondary  schools  in  the  four 
Day  Area  counties  of  Marin,  San  Francisco,  S;in  Mateo,  and  Santa  Clara. 

■  Among  its  duties  is  the  responsibility  of  working  with  43  local  educational 
agencies  in  these  four  counties  in  cooperative  program  planning  where  there 
are  common  needs  of  both  public  and  nonpublic  school  students. 

Although  good  relationships  have  existed  bet>fc'een  the  Archdiocesan 
Department  of  Education  and  the  43  local  educational  agencies  for  many 
years,  the  relatioasfdps  have  been  ini'ormal.  Ctaly  with  Congress*  enactment 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act— with  its  provisions  for 
the  participation  of  nonpublic  school  students  in  federally  funded  education 
services— has  the  relationship  between  the  public  and  nonpublic  school  sector 
become  more  formal  and  professional. 

In  the  City  of  San  Francisco,  a  1972  grant  from  the  Ford  Foundation 
brought  about  the  Joint  Planning  Council  of  San  Francisco,  a  group  repre- 
senting public  and  nonpublic  education.   The  purpose  of  the  Ford  grant  was 
to  determine  whether  such  a  mechanism  for  discussing  mutual  problems  and 
developing  common  solutions  would  resutl  in  more  effective  instructional  , 
programs  for  both  public  and  nonpublic  school  students.  The  current  efforts 
in  San  Francisco  for  implementation  of  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  for 
both  public  and  nonpublic  school  students  are  a  direct  result  of  local  educa- 
tional agency  planning  which  involves  the  nonpublic  school  sector  and  its 
representatives. 
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When  we  look  at  the  involvement  of  nonpublic  school  students  in  our 
four  counties  in  ESEA  Title  \1I  programs,  we  see  a  bleak  picture  which  is 
probably  the  result  of  inadequate  program  planning.   In  our  area  there  are 
four  bilingual  projects  currently  in  operation  (San  Francisco  Unified  School 
District;  Alum  Uock  Union  Elementary  School  District,  San  Jose;  Jefferson ; 
Elementary  School  District,  Daly  City;  and  Gilroy  Unified  School  District). 
Participation  of  Catholic  school  students  is  non-existent  in  these  programs. 

At  the  same  time  a  genuine  need  exists  among  Catholic  school  children 
for  bilingual  services.   In  the  City  of  San  Francisco  alone,  where  our 
schools  serve  17,000  olementary  school  students,  447o  of  the  students  are 
of  minority  group  background.   Of  these  minority  group  students,  75%  are 
•    Oriental,  Filipino,  or  Spanish-surnamed.    (5,  621  students).    Each  year 
since  1966,  the  minority  group  population  of  our  schools  has  increased. 

Our  students  have  a  need  in  bilingual  education— but  the  federal  benefits 
of  ESEA  Title:  \1I  are  not  reaching  them. 

We  do  not  hlame  this  on  bad  will  in  the  local  educational  agencies 
but  suggest  that  there  may  be  an  oversight  in  the  law  itself  and  in  the  process 
whereby,  the  V.  S.  Office  of  Education  reviews  proposals  and  awards  grants. 

We  arc  hopeful  that  this  Subcommittee  will  incori^orate  into  the 
Bilingual  Education  Act  some  of  the  language  thai  has  resulted  in  effective 
nonpublic  school  student  participation  In  other  fcd't'rar  programs,   A  provision 
.  which  charges  local  educational  agencies  to  seek  out  knowledgeable  nonpublic 
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school  personnel  for  eoopcrative  program  planning  would  be  helpful.  A 
charge  to  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  whieh  would  require  review  of  non 
public  school  participation  assurjinces  would  be  helpful. 

Your  attention  to  this  problem-thc  relative  failure  of  the  Bilingual 
Education  Act  to  reach  needy  nonpublic  students-is  appreciated.  We  in 
San  Francisco  look  forward  to  the  day  when  tnese  youngsters  wiU  receivc 
bilingual  education  services  in  a  more  equitable  manner. 
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;  Stiitc.iGnt  of  ' 

:  'Ki'.\'.       Pol-i^rl:  Cldrk  . 

Superi  nVjr.Jnnt 
Archdiocese  of  Chicagn 
Ch-'fQago,  niinois: 

Before  the 
GcnorGl  Siil.:o.'.i'.ii  Vle(>  on  Education 
Coiiinitteo  on  Education  and  Labor 
United  5tctes  ffouse  of  Roprest'ntatives 
March  1,  1973 
9:30  d,jn. 
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The  Catholic  School  System  of  Chic;i«o  onrolls  250.000  students  in 
ioti  clcmcRtary  ajid  becond.iiy  ric'i.ools.  Tnc  Cyolom  includes  the  City  ol 
Chicago,  several  suuUer  cities  in  Cook  County  and  many  subur»)an  com- 
muniticB.  The  students  come  from  all  parts  of  the  metropolitan  area  and 
live  in  wealthy,  middle  income  or  economically  depressed  communities. 
Aliout  15%  of  the  school  enrollment  is  black  or  Spanish  surnamea. 

All  of  the  schools  and  each  of  the  students  have  benefited  enormously 
from  the  provisions  of  Title  11  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act.  the  school  library  program.  Well  over  two  million  doUara  have  been 
ex*:  T-led  for  libr:iry  materials:  this  money  would  not  have  been  available 
from  private  sourocJ.   as  a  result  of  this  protjram.  school  libraries  have 
been  established  in  each  of  the  lUtJ  elementary  scho<.4s,  an  event  which 
pro'jably  would  not  ha occurred  without  this  federal  assistance.  Although 
it  is  difficult  to  evaluate  in  objective  terms  what  impact  these  librarieo  . 
have  had  on  the  education  of  children,  it  is  a  known  fact  that  the  richness 
of  the  learning  environment  is  a  critical  factor  in  students'  achievement. 
Any  cutback  in  federal  spending  for  school  librtories  would  be  a  terrible  blow 
to  education  throughout  the  courtry. 

The  remainder  cf  my  remarks  today  will  concern  Title  I  programs, 
sometimes  called  Coi.-,pensatory  'Education.  Almost  30.000  pupils  in  our 
schoo^  systc.i.  live  iii  neighborhoods  which  could  Lc  described  as  economically 
der  ressed.   Each  of  these  children  is  educationally  disadvantaged,  although 
many  of  them  are  achieving  at  grade  level.  Inadequate  community  resources. 


disrupted  neighborhoods,  inadequate  physical  facilities,  overcrowdings- 
all  of  these  are  some  of  the  components  which  make  learning  very  difficult 
forthcm.  Of  these  30,000  youngsters,  approximately  4<  800  are  the 
bcncfieiaries  of  programs  funded  by  Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965. 

Teachers  and  principals  are  the  best  witnesses  to  the  success  of 
these  programs.  They  would  literally  throw  their  arms  up  in  despair  if 
any  or  all  of  them  wure  dropped.    For  the  first  time  in  many  years  they  sec 
some  real  progress  in  meeting  the  extensive  needs  of  these  children.  Allow 
me  to  describe  some  of  the  programs. 

Five  hundred  and  fifty  primary  grade  pupils  are  enrolled  in  a  pro-am 
called  Individualized  Instruction  for  Continuous  Development.   They  are 
taught  in  groups  of  six  to  eight  for  30  minutes  each  day.  The  program *i 
intent  !•  to  improve  their  reading  ability,  although  the  program  itielf  uses 
instructional  materials  from  all  academic  areas.  Reading  and  math  ski  lie, 
for  example,  may  be  strengthened  at  the  same. time.  Sixteen  public  school 
teachers  staff  this  program  in  thirteen  Catholic  schools. 

A  similar  program  called  Corrective  and  Remedial  Instruction  provide< 
services  to  1,  855  upper  grade  students  in  C&tholie  schools. 

Two  other  reading  programs  are  operating  in  some  of  the  schM>ls. 
One  nsas  the  Scott  Fores  man  Individualized  licarning  System,  i  The  olher 
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i0  a  parallctistic  reading  program.  This  latter  program  is  designed  to 
remove  linguistic  barriers  in  non-standard  and  non* native  English  speakers. 
The  program  presupposes  thai  each  student  has  a  linguistic  sophistication 
In  his  own  culture;  it  builds  on  this  skill  as  a  means  of  providing  a  smooth 
transition  to  the  mastery  of  standard  English. 

Two  teachers  and  two  teacher-aides  serve  1, 056  nonpublic  students 
through  the  Learning  Systems  for  Total  Individualiaatlon  of  Remedial  Reading 
and  Mathematics  Instruction.  Prescription  Learning  Corporation  operates 
this  program,  it  diagnoses  each  student's  needs  and  provides  a  computer 
print-out  prescription  for  each  student  (updated  every  two  tc  three  weeks) 
which  identifies  what  mat<;rial8  from  a  number  of  reading  systems  and  pr<K 
grams  should  be  used  to  meet  this  «Uident*s  needs.  Prescription  bearatng 
then  provides  the  necessary  hardware  and  software  as  well  as  study  carrels. 

i    Eighteen  teachers  work  with  900  nonpublic  students  in  18  nonpublic 
schools  in  the  Activity  for  Non* English  Speaking  Children.  Each  teache? 
sees  50  students  daily  for  30  to  40  minutes  in  small  groups  of  eight  to  ten 
to  provide  second  language  ]iriitrtuction  for  students  whose  first  language  Is 
not  English.'  '-'f 

one  teacher  and  one  teacher-aide  operate  the  Individualiged  Mathematics 
inntruction  Program  at  a  nonpublic  school,  serving  50  students.  This  ; 
prcffrav  If  aimed  at  grades  4  through  8.  It  uses  materials  selected  to 
complement  the  nonpublic  school's  cmrn  math  program. 
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Three  guidance  counselor^*  serve  240  students  at  four  nonpublic  schools. 
These  students  are  already  being  served  by  Title  t  reading  programs.  Each 
counsetor  sees  60  students  each  week  in  individual  aod  group  counsetiDg  •cssloat. 
One  day  a  week  Is  set  aside  for  conferenees  with  parents. 

Title  I  has  also  funded  a  cluster  closed  circut  television  network.  One 
thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty- five  students  in  our  sehools  benefit  from 
this  activity.  All  of  the  programs  are  written  and  produced  by  teachers  within 
the  cluster.  These  programs  focus  on  the  student's  own  neighborhood  and  are 
geared  specifically  to  their  s^eeial  needs. 

Title  I  funds  have  also  funded  an  excellent  out(n>or  education  program 
whieh  takes  fourth  graders  out  of  school  for  a  week  and  gives  them  the  ex- 
perience of  living  together  in  the  country.  They  go  about  many  of  their  usual 
studies  but  use  the  resources  of  the  out  ot  doors  for  their  instructional  materials. 

There  are  other  programs  too  numerous  to  mention.  All  of  them  are 
tailored  to  the  individual  reeds  of  youngsters  with  severe  educational  handicaps. 
All  of  them  have  been  extraordinarily  buecessful. 

The  effort  to  obtain  equitable  partieipation  of  nonpublic  students  in 
Title  programs  has  been  difficult.   For  the  first  three  years  of  the  program 
our  participation  was  peripheral.  Pupils  went  on  field  trips,  reeeived  some 
health  services,  were  eligible  to  attend  the  local  public  Echool  after  school 
for  remedial  reading  programs.  Not  many  were  willing  to  do  this.  The  result 
was  very  few  nonpublic  scluMi  pupilj  received  any  of  tne  aubstantial  services 
tl;c>  needed  to  overcome  the  effects  of  thuii  disadvantages. 


o 
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Finally  the  Chicago  Board  of  Fducatton  agreed  that  many  ;  (  the  same 
programs  whieh  were  being  eondueted  In  the  publie  ftehools  eould  also  be 
eondueted  by  publie  sehool  personnel  in  the  nonpublie  school  building.  Facilities 
were  set  aside  within  the  nonpublie  sehools  and  were  designated  publie 
sehool  extensions.  These  faeilitics  were  staffed  by  teaehers  and  teaeher-aides 
and  were  equipped  with  neeessary  hardware  and  software,  all  of  whieh 
was  under  the  eontrol  of  the  loeal  publie  school  district .  With  that  break- 
through in  19C9,  the  benefits  of  Title  I  programs  have  begun  to  flow  effectively 
to  our  pupils.   In  March  of  19G9  four  Title  I  teachers  began  to  eonduet 
remedial  reading  programs  in  four  nonpublie  sehools.   That  number  has 
Increased  to  91  Title  I  teachers  for  the  present  sehool  year.  It  is  not  that 
the  needs  of  the  youngsters  have  increased  that  much  but  rather  that  the 
nonpublie  pupils  are  beginning  to  receive  an  equitable  share  of  Chicago's 
Title  I  services  and  materials. 

:  Our  successful  exi)cricncc  in  Chicago  is  directly  attributable  to  two 
factors:  (1)  Title  I  programs  arc  operated  within  nonpublic  schools  and 
**,lhin  the  school  day  so  that  youngsters  are  not  inconvonicneed  and  their 
education  is  not  interrupted;   (2)  Effective  involvement  of  nonpublic  students  , 

-vui  where  there  is  inck  ded  in  the  Tuio  I  administrative  staff  of  the  local 
public  school  distnet  'in  official  who  nas  r^putiriu  responsibility  for  assuring  : 
equitable  nonpublic  achool  participatu  r..   Thu  Clticago  lioara  oi  Education 
aas  i-vo  men,  fuU-time,  wl.o  arc  resp'.;*i3lJ-.l^  ft.r  adniiniotcri-^  the  nc::p'.'hiic 
sehool  side  of  the  Title  I  ijrograms 
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Involvement  in  the  early  stages  of  planning  for  Title  I  programs  Is 
critical  for  the  effective  involvement  of  nonpublic  school  pupils.  ;  This 
participation  leaves  much  to  be  desired,  but  in  recent  years  we  have  been 
allowed  to  identify  the  needs  of  our  youngsters  and  to  choose  those  programs 
which  best  fit  those  needs.   Attached  as  Exhibit  A  is  a  Needs  Assessment 
instrument  we  use  with  our  principals.  Attached  as  Exhibit  B  are  the  list 
of  activities  from  which  schools  may  "buy"  those  programs  which,  In  their 
opinion,  will  bo  most  helpful  for  their  students. 

The  Elcmcntiiry  and  Secondary  Education  Act  must  be  expanded,  not 
diminished.   Objective  achievement  results  are  difficult  to  obtain,  but  the 
effect  of  these  programs  has  been  enormous.   The  emphasis  on  individualization 
of  instruction  has  resulted  in  happier  children  who  are  eager  to  learn 
and  who  arc  enjoying  the  time  in  school  more  than  ever.   The  elimination 
or  reduction  of  ESE A  would  be  an  educational  disaster. 
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EXMIlilT  A 


Hovctnbcr  28,  1972 


Dear  Principal, 

nsHA  Title  1  staff  personnel  at  the  CljJ.ca^-o  Board  of  Education  nre 
beci«»lnK  to  aocens  pronrcn  ncodo  for  next  year's  (73-7A)  Title  I  program. 
If  wc  iire  to  have  a  voice  in  vhat  pror.v.ims  vlll  be  ;:vni labia  for  our 
children  next  ye;ir,  mc  have  to  get  tor.clhcr  8oan  and  dcteiTilwc  whnt  *to 
our  epcclal  need;;. 

You  .-imi  any  other  member  of  your  r.chool  conununlty  (faculty,  parent)  arc 
,c«couv;\j'.cd  to  ntteud  the  x\ocAr>  on5ci.f;mnnt  mecti«f;  for  your  area  of  the  clt' 
(li:;Lcd  be  lew).    If  you  cvinnot  ottcm-!  yourself,  plcncc  try  to  acnd  a 
representative. 

:Tfour  «irea  nee  tine? 

Area  A:    Deccobcr  5tU  -  10:00  A.H, 


If  you  cannot  attcw\l  your  area  ncctlnn.  please  try  to  attend  one  of  the 
other  tvo  area  ircetln,3S. 

Area  n:    December  6th  -  2:00  P.M. 


St.  Martin 

5838  S.  Princjton 

aacar.o*  Illinois  60621 


BlcsGcd  Sacranent 
2130  S.  Central  Park 
Chicago,  Illinois  60623 


Area  C: 


December  7th  -  IOjOO  A.M. 
Center  for  Urban  Education 
2 AO  I  I.'cst  Walton 
Chicano.  Illinois  60622 


; Thank  you. 


Sincerely 


Coordinator,  Covemment  Funded  Prograna 


JSa:Jr 
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NAinc  of  School 


•  D.TtC 


.      Listed  below  are  banic  educational  nnodu .    lUcase  rank  your  pupils* 
need n  at  your  school.     Place  a  "IL"  in  the  box  to  the  left  of  your  first 
choice,     riace  a  '*2"  in  tlie  box  i:o  the  left  of  your  second  choice  and 
place  a  "S"  in  the  box  to  the  left  of  your  third  choice,  etc. 


□ 


Roading  Skills 


Science  Skills 


Guidance  and  Counseling 
for  Elementary  Pupils 


Faipi  Ty  Guidance 


j        j  Arithmetic  Skills 

H  .  ■  . 

□ Underr^tanding  and  Speaking 
EngliJsh  -  (TnSL) 

□ Community  Involvement  and  / /, 
Relations  •  * 

j        j Other 


(Specify) 


After  your  necdc  have  been  determined,  the  severity  of  need  and  the 
number  of  Title  I  pupils  in  your  school  must  be  indicated. 

For  Exnniplo:     If  you  chose  Residing  Skills  as  one  of  your  needs,  fill  in 
the  «*\ppropriatc;  boxes  with  number  of  pu'tivOls.    If  you  in- 
dicated additional  needs,  fill  in  boxes  tor  each  specific 
need. 


Number  of  children  in  need  of  Services: 

Primary 


Internediate 
and  Unpcr  (Gr« 
4-8)  i  yr.  be- 
low level 


Intcrmcdiats  and 
tipper  (Gr.  4-§) 
2  or  more  yrs. 
below  level   


Reading  Skills 

Arithmetic  Skills 

Science  Skills 

Special  Needs : 

•  Understanding  and 
Speaki.ng  English  (TESL) 


□ 


□ 


L_J 


Number  of  TESL  Children    tlumber  ef  TESL  Children 
who  speak  and  -..•rite  no      who  need  reading  and 
or  little  EncTlish  writing  skills 


en 


id 
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ESIiA,  Title  I  Pupils'  Needs  -  Pftge  Two 


Special  Services: 


CuiddnCQ  and  Counseling 


Primary 
Kg.  "3 


InternuicUate 
4  -  C 


Upper  Grades 
7-8 


□    □  ■  □ 


Family  Guidanca  (Sccial  Adjustment  Center 5 _ 
who  have  a  serious  need. 


Total' number  of  Camilics 


Community  Involvement 
Supportive  Services: 


Total  of  Title  1  students  in  your  school 


Supportive  Services  can  bo  offered  only  to  children  in  Reading  or 
Arithmetic  Skills  programs.     You  may  indicate  the  need  of  ono  or  all 
of  the  following  supportive  services:  Place  an  "X"  in  the  aDfuropriate 
box. 


□ 
□ 
□ 

ED 
□ 


Outdoor  Education  and  Camping 

Field  i:xperi'j;>ces  ,  ; 

Ifoislth  Sorvicei? 

Mobile  In-^tructional  Laboratories  (Scicrice,  Hearting,  Art) 
Coniputer  Acsjnt-nd  1  nstrnction 

School  Community  Representative   (Phase  Cut  Program)  - 
Other  .(Specify) 


President  of  the  School  Board 
or  Advisory  Council 


Pleac-e  return  to: 

nr.  Donald  J.  Geary.  hy  February  1/1973 

Board  of  Education-Hm.  ? ll-li 
220  North  i.csnilc  StrO'jt 
Chicago,  Illinois  60G01 


principal 
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S u q q o i;  1. 1  o n r.  for  New  r<oqr.inij; 


School  Kianaturo  oi  ?rir.<-iaal 
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KXIIIlilT  U  ?LM::i\i<\  CUIDC  IQIX  E5i:a  -  ?ITLn  1 

'.NONPUBLIC  SCHOOL_   PUBLIC  SCIJOOL^  _^ 

Principal   ■  pntc   Area   District 


Pupils  fron  Lov  Ir.co.rio 

Families   (Elementary  Schools)  x  $3S0/pur)il  c  $  _Total  Allotnion: 


incJicated  bolcv/,  \m  intend  using  our  allocation  of  ESEA  funds  to  provide 
the  following  progra.ii5. 


G-/l:iV.     *  of  Pupil « 
Activity                                     of  Punlln  to  be  servci 

1  '^'^"1  peri  Unit 
' cupil  Cost 

Total 
Anoc.> 
._J_CJ1..'''' 

2 

2 ntJ i V id u«i  11 7. cc!  Irtr>trucliori 
fnr  f'r.Tt '.n uniTs  Devo3f'c-^.rMt 

?1  -  6  35 
n  -  6            •  35 

S  4  5  2 
636 

$1 5,820 
22,260 

3 

CoirecLive  un.i  Pencdiisl 
Kf;  n^i:M  Instruction 

PI  •  8 
PI  -  B 

35 

50 

452 

15,820 

22  ^400 

5 

Pr^K^rar-Tied  Kondin^ 
In?;t  r  wc'.i  on 

50 

460 

23,000 

€ 

Skills  to  lielp  Accelerate- 
Rctidinti  Prcv7rt'«;r. 

PI  -  8 

50 

467 

23,350 

7 

Special  rrofjran  to  Upgrj'Jc 
n''?fjdinf: 

PI  -  8 

5<V 

472 

23,600 
23,?.Oi) 

« 

Keciding  SyKtfnc  lor 
Pririrv  Ixv.-'ls 

PI  -  2 

50 

10 

Para] Irs tic  Heading 

PI  -  R    '  50 

i«I 

94 . nsn 

131 

. 

Lcui:iii:if  Svstcr.  for  Total 
Individual  J  ii-iw  ion  .in 
Pp.-tdir.r?  md  :*;thrrtf tirs 

P2  -  3  80 
P2  -  8  lit 
P2  -  3  160 

326 
237 

1  . 
26,0801 
27  ,  328! 
37,920 

The  Learning  Cane 

P7.  -  8    i  160 

290        1    46  .  400! 

Sub  Tctal  -  Program  I  $ 

progr;x.m  11 

Activity  for  JJon-Engliih 
J^n^'ikm*:  C'li Id-en 

K  -  8 

50 

>324 

$16,200 

Individualized  t!ather:atics 
Trstri::;tion 

4-8 

50 

650 

>>,500 

Guidance  for  Elementary 
Pi:*?il« 

P3  -  8  J 

BO 

19? 

15,920 

Sub  Tctil  -  Program  II  $ 
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A:r?  jvitv                                            I'^""!  i'-    r           •  .'i  .•«  •( 

Coi;l   I*.  : 
jnmij  

$  ^  .  0  P  0 

Uiiii 
s  s  /ion 

_K  -  R_  

I'l;  -  0 

i:  -  (i 

/ 

; 

K  •  0 

59 

.•*ehc).'l  -  Ccx'-.vsnity 
I  dent i  i 1 CAX ion 

35 

va 

93 

3.n^ 

ne  C,  1972 
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Statement  of 

Francis  N.  SchoUz 
Coordinator  of  Education 
Diocese  of  Sioux  Fall s 
Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota 

Before  the 
General  Subconwnittee  on  Education 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
United  States  House  of  Representatives 
Rayburn  Building 
Thursday,  March  1 ,  1973 
9:30  a.m. 


As  a  member  of  t^e  South  Dakota  Title  III  Advisory  Council, 
I  represent  the  85  nonpublic; schools  of  South  Dakota  on  that  Council. 
The  nonpublic  schools  educate  about  6%  of  the  children  in  South  Dakota. 
!  am  grateful  for  this  opportunity  to  submit  a  statement  to  the 
Subcownittee  on  behalf  both  of  South  Dakota's  nonpublic  school  children 
and  of  Title  III  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act. 

In  my  judgment.  Title  III  is  potentially  the  most  effective 
force  for  constructive  educational  innovation  and  change  in  South  Dakota. 
As  a  Title  HI  State  Advisory  Council  member  for  three  years,  I  would  make 
the  followiny  doditional  observations. 

1.  The  potential  impact  of  Title  III  is  still  to  be  realized. 
Thousands  of  South  Oaicota  children  stand  to  benefit  in 
districts  that  would  be  adopting  proven  Title  HI  projects 
that  have  been  validated  as  innovative,  cost  effective, 
educationally  productive  and  exportable. 

2.  The  role  of  the  Council  in  policy  making,  evaluating 
proposals  to  be  funded  aM^  fir.a«'ly^  viewing  and  evaluating 
the  project  "on  site"  has  resulted  in  promoting  financial 
and  educational  accountability. 

3.  The  uTiiqueness  of  the  Council  membership  combined  with 
the  Councirs  policy  making  role  contributed  greatly  to 
the  improvement  of  the  admini  strati  on  of  Title  III  In  ; 
South  Dakota.    EXAMPLE:    initially  only  large  school 
districts  could  afford  to  employ  the  "grantsmanship" 
en^rtlse  needed  to  ivrite  proposals.    Th€  South  Dakota 


id 
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Title  III  Advisory  Council .  recognizinq  the  inequity, 
changed  the  procedure  for  submitting  proposals,  enabling 
all  schooJ  districts,  large  or  small,  to  compete 
equally  for  Title  III  funding.  : 

!  From  the  perspective  of  a  nonpublic  school  representative  on 
a  Title  III  Stdie  Advisory  Council,  I  would  make  these  additional  conripnts. 

1.  The  participation  of  nonpublic  school  children  in  Title  III 
projects  has  gradually  iciprovpri  during  my  three  years  as  : 
a  member  of  the  State  Advisory  Council.    This  was  due  to 
the  opportunity  to  participate  in  policy  making  as  well  as 
the  contacts  made  with  public  school  di<;tricts  as  a 
result  of  Council  activities^ 

2.  Nonpublic  school  representation  on  the  Council  also 

:  resulted  in  a  greater  acceptance  of  the  nonpublic  school 
as  "partners"  in  attempting  to  improve  education  for  all 
South  Dakota  children. 

3.  A  more  positive  relationship  has  developed  between  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  and  the  nonpublic 
school  sector. 

4.  A  gradual  awareness  and  a  sensitivity  to  the  needs  and 
.  rights  of  r.onpubl  ic  school  children  was  brought  to  the 

State  and  particularly  to  the  public  sctiool  districts 

.  ■  '  .      .    '  -  i  '      ,  ■  ■  i         ■   ,      ■    '  '      .  '  .  '  '  :  ■  ■ 

'■   ■    .  '  funded  for  Title  III  projects  as  a  result  of  Council 
membership. 
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In  closing,  I  would  recomtuend: 

The: continuation  of  Title  III  in  order  to  further  prumote 
innovation,  constructive  cducationa)  change  and  accountability. 

2.  Precise  language  in  the  law  regarding  the  participation  of 
nonpublic  school  children.    This  will  res'jlt  in  better 
relations  between  public  and  nonpublic  administrators  at 
the  local  level . 

3.  Provision  in  the  law  which  would  encourage  initiation  of; 
Title  Iir  .prujects  from  the  nonpublic  sector. 

4.  Clear  indication  in  the  law  which  would  mandate  that  a 
jionpublic  school  representative  be  a  bona  fide  member  of: 
the  Title  III  State  Advisory  Council. 
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St.ne:nont  of 


Joseph  P.  McClligott 

■  Director 
Division  of  education 
California  Catholic  Conference: 

Before  the 
General  Sutjcoinniittcc  on  education 
Conunittec  on  Education  and  Labor 
United  States  fiouse  of  Representatives 
Rayburn  Buildinq 
Thursday,  March  1 ,  1973 
9:30  a.m. 
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The  Division  of  Kducation  of  the  Oalifomi.i  Catholic  Conference  Is 
reaponsible  for  the  coordination  of  various  educational  programs  for  students 
m  the  nine  Catholic  school  systems  of  California  (i.o. ,  the  770  ek'montary 
and  secondary  schools  operated  by  the  Archdioceses  of  I/)S  Angeles  and 
5?an  Francisco  and  the  Dioceses  of  Fresno,  Monterey.  Oakland,  Sacramento, 
San  Diego.  Santa  Rosa,  and  Stockton).   One  of  the  Division's  areas  of 
responsibility  is  that  of  assisting  Catholic  school  personnel  in  obtaining 
needed  educational  services  for  eligible  students  under  programs  authorized 
by  Congress  and  admi-iistered  by  local  public  school  districts. 

The  Bilingual  Education  Act  (Title  \T1.  ESC  A)  has  been  a  laudatory 
effort  on  the  part  of  Congress  to  meet  the  special  educational  needs  of  children 
who  have  limited  English  speaking  ability,  who  eome  from  environments 
where  the  dominant  language  *is  one  other  than  English,  and  who  come  from 
low  income  families.   The  need  for  bilingual  education  services  is  particularly 
acute  in  California  where  10%  of  the  public  school  student  population  and  21% 
of  the  Catholic  school  student  population  Are  Spanish  surnamed  youngsters. 

It  is  tcy  these  unmet  needs  of  eligible  nonpublic  school  students  that  we 
respectfully  call  your  attention. 

Currently  in  o^ieration  in  California  are  some  r,0  Title  Vll  Bilingual 
Education  projects  whose  combined  annual  budgets  amount  to  10  million 
doIUrs.  These  projects,  administered  by  local  educational  agencies,  provide 
bilingual  services  to  some  20,000  Ciiifornia  youngsters. 


;  i     C^r  investigution  of  those  California  projects  indicates  that  there  may 
be  some  failure  on  the  part  of  local  educational  agencies  ami/or  the  U.  S. 
Office  of  Kducation  to  make  provisions  for  the  participation  of  eligible  children 
attending  nonprofit  private  schools  in  KSEA  Title  \1I  programs.   We  use 
the  words  "may  be"  because  we  have  exi)ericnccd  sonic  difficulty  in  obtaining 
specific  information  regarding  nonpublic  school  student  participation  from 
the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  and  local  educational  agencies. 

;  From  the  information  we  have  received,  however^  the  picture  looks 
like  this: 

a)  Only  one  out  of  evei-v  Jen  California  projects  provide 
bilingual  services  to  nonpublic  school  students. 

b)  Whi'/o  10%  of  Catiiornia's  Spanish  surnamed  students 
are  cnii>llcd  in  CathoJic  elementary  :in<^  secondary 
se'Aools,  only  2%  of  Title  Ml  project  participants  are 
nbni:iv;'blic  school  students. 

c)  \VTiile  2%  of  the  State's  Title  VII  project  participants  arc 
;  nonpublic  school  students,  only  1^?:  of  the  State's  ESEA 

Title  VII  federal  funds  are  expended  on  services  for  these 
students. 

From  these  figures,  and  after  consultation  with  vn^ny  of  our  local  school  ! 
administrators,  we  have  concluded  and  wish  to  point  out  that  :»  serious  problem 
appears  to  exist  in  the  matter  of  extending  bilingual  education  services  to 
eligible  nonpublic  School  students. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  the  problem  is  an  administrative  one  and  centers 
around  three  issues. 
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I)    loc;al  nuctta  assess mont  activities  whieh  overlook  the 
nccns  of  potential  project  part  icipants  in  attendance 
at  nonpublic  schools 

12)    local  projeet  planning;  activities  which  fail  to  involve 
persons  knowledgeable  alx>ut  nonpublic  school  students 

3)    federal  ^rant  approval  processes  whieh  inadequately 
monitor  tlw  assurances  of  local  educational  agencies 
regarding  the  provisions  for  participation  of  nonp  iblie 
school  students. 


In  order  to  remedy  the  problem,  we  respectfully  suggest  that  the  Sub- 
eommittcc  consider  some  minor  changes  in  the  Hilingual  Education  Act-- 
ehanges  whieh  we  believe  will  help  direct  the  federal  benefits  to  some  students 
who  are  in  need  and  have  been  overlooked  or  "short-changed"  in  the  past 
four  years.  ; 

1)  We  suggest  that»  as  in  other  Titles  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act,  local  educational  agencies 
be  advised  to  involve  people  knowledgeable  about  the  i 
needs  of  children  attending  nonprofit  private  schools  in  i 
ESEA  Title  VII  needs  assessment  and  program  planning 
activities.  Wc  suggest  that  this  involvement  be  incorporated 
into  assurances  given  by  the  local  educational  agency. 

2)  '   We  suggest  that  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  more 

.  adequately  investigate  the  nonpublic  school  student 
assurances  gi"cn  by  local  educational  agencies  prior 
to  the  issuance  of  feJeral  graiiis. 

■  ■   '  .■■    ■■ :         ■■■        '       ,.        ■  ■■'  .,:  'i 

3)  Abo^'e  all»  we  respectfully  ask  that  language  \yc  inbcrtcd  ; 

ill  the  law  to  t-aise  the  quality  of  service  to  eligible  non-  ; 
public  school  stadtrnts  above  its  present  state  ot  tokenism,  i 
We  sufeS?st  that  local  educational  agencies  be  required  ; 
to  make  provision  for  the  effective  participation  of  nonpublic 
school  otudents  on  an  equitable  basis  consistent  with  !  ;  ' 

their  numbers  and  with  their  educational  needs.  - 


On  behalf  of  California's  Catholic  school  students  and  their  parents*  • 
we  wish  to  express  thanks  to  'J  e  Subcommittee  for  your  concern  for  nonpublic 
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school  studontK  in  pr.jj^rar.^s  of  Iho  Klonu'nlury  and  Secomlary  !•  ducation 
Act  and  for  tho  opportunity  to  coninu'iu  on  fudiM-nl  odunationul 
in  the  Statu  of  Calif orn ill. 
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In  1069  this  Council  dtfvuU'ii  i  nuioi  \>u\\\ot\  of 
its  Fourth  Annual  Ripon  u)  ihv  pjrthjpjtv.^n  ol 
no'.jpubliv  whoo\  children  iti  titk*  I  pr«'njm;i  "nit* 
tcptiM  hjgJilighttfd  several  pn-hlfnis  at  the  I' 
$\:ilc.  and  J'HjJ  k^ch  :r.^,\t,>  kc-uvj!  iptvifK 
tf..<>minLT.djtio/»s  would  insuif  thai  the  iiuiidatc 
foi  suth  pjiticipatiim  (section  I  U»  1*))  would  he 
adininislcfcj  to  aJfoid  e^ual  irppi'iiutntv  foi  pattici' 
pation  10  eligible  ctuldicn  cm  oiled  in  nonpuhlic 
schools. 

Ric  Council  rev,t>ed  this  rccubuon  and  itJ 
ad'.niniMtaUon  again  this  ycai.  consulting  cMcnsivcU 
with  public  and  nonpublic  schnol  oiricuis,  Jt  all 
levels.  On  the  bjsis  of  !h:s  rcneu.  the  Omncil  h;is 
concluded  that,  while  thcie  Jms  been  nuiked  im- 
pKuetnont  in  adiniiiisti-i'ioii  (»r  ihjw  pioHsiun  (.'f  iho 
bw  -CKpccully  at  the  Ted^rj)  level  iJic/e  /cnuj/i 
many  administiative  problems  jx  the  M;a  levi-!  ivhuh 
still  imj«cd'v'  piopei  Cuinphaiue  with  thv  lau .  and  in 
f.ict,  rediue  ih»'  ih.ir,ie».  .^\  p.nticip.itii)ii  toi  nm\\ 
clipble  chiidien.  solely  becjuM-  iliev  .mend  nim* 
public  sihools. 

The  Council  ejriph.iM/es  "jdmimstiatit;-  prob- 
lems" because  iheie  appe.iis  '..i  he  i  e  mark  able  con  >en 
SUN  that  the  coniL',fes>iuiial  tn.jnd:ite  in  the  l.iw  pvi's 
adequate  diiection  and  scope  ri>  .jdnunistr.ttors  M  al! 
levels  m  both  .sectors.  <md  th.il  -tn';  linutcd  ;!' irises, 
in  the  lepslation  itself  r^pecil^-d  befow  )  need  be 
recommended  in  crder  t<j  impiuvc  the  pariKipation 
of  nonptiblic  school  children. 

L^gislitise  Provisions 

While  tiiorc  is  evidence  improvemen:  in  nu»st 
Sta:es  in  the  jfjcc-ptance  and  implementation  ot  this 
provii.ion  by  t'le  public  education  j^'encie^  lepi!" 
responsible  to:  aditumstennc  it.  iheic  ncv eitheluss 
rem;un  rrmy  uisianies  m  whuh  paj'isions  (if  Stiiie 
constitutions  rr  admimsiran-.c  policres  of  State  or 
lijcjl  agencies  effectively  or  Coinplctelv  j^ievent  ei;t)!- 
tal'U*  paftii  ip.iti-»n  * 

In  view  a:  the  wule  di^p.tjitv  ;i!ti!^r  St.itc^  :{i  this 
fe|;drd  and  resulting  inefjuitics  m  off.oiiumty  and 
pjjlicipatiun  bv  itonpublk  VhoMl  it^^Ifcn,  the  r  r»i;M - 
ill   lecoiuniends  t\iat   vMiotv  143 .  <:f 'in!e  1  be 

'  •\.'*h(.<tf}:.'»  f/iv  iffcul.iii-'f;  j'.fi  rv  '  .  tfi;\i  p  If  (Kip-in;!  .o 
thtWicn  jttcndir^  'he  ■"rtii.itr  v  h  .  ..  "  '.'j  im  !!;«i-.;:fi':im.  il^- 
nm   Thf  ;i'JH)<  "pfr.jrf    :iiitl    -i  n;  .  Mn"  lu-  uwij  l;cfi;in  : 
inu-.wh-f.f:-Mn{> .  v  ith  The  pr-.  :«  jrr<j  yn.t^x  hi  i'i,;  '  pfn.ilc 


dtnijnded  to  mcorpoiate  a  "bypass"  mechanism, 
smnKir  to  title  111  I'SI  A,  section  ioi  f(|.2). 

{0  (t»  In  -itu  S;.ktc  wti.h  hs\  }  Slate  plan  ippto*c*t 
uiul.'t  H'.tt  V-  'os,^>  j^j  ,n  whui)  nu  Sljie  KPm}  if 
juth.'ii;»'d  }>,  \r*  1,1  pf.^*iJif.  Of  in  v  huh  thirr  is  t 
vut's!jniidl  Liiluff  1,1  pi,»»i«lif.  ii»r  cUnthc  pjtiicipjtiDn 
i«n  iin  ir\i»ni.ihli'  bdsiv  m  pr»)>:Tjnn  auihi«n/cd  by  thii  tiilc 
h)  ihildM'ii  i:nru|ii'd  m  aij>  one  or  mor?  ptiviiie  cic- 
nu'n'.j;.*^  I'l  w'x<'nJj!>  Sih»n)!»  i.f  su».h  SIjtc  in  the  aie4  nr 
dtiMS  ^i-ncd  hy  vush  pti'ittams.  the  0*niTn\M»^nct  shiU 
jrijTi^c  iDi  the  pf».»iMon.  i»n  an  cquiiJblc  bavn.  of  wih 
prn>-.ijnii  jnJ  vh.i(j  pjv  the  n«M  ihcfcof  foi  iny  fistaJ 
HMt  I'ut  I'l  ihjt  SuK'i  allotmcni  The  CommMjionri  msy 
.iiijive  f»'t  "'u*^  pfoj-umj  ihtounh  vontrj.n  \Mth  m«iiu- 
ii.»n»  »'f  fiiKhcr  i'Ju»4ti«'n,  ^if  uthct  »omi^tcnt  ni'nptotlt 

(Tl  In  JiMcinnnin^  the  amount  to  br  withheld  from 
duy  Stj'e  v  .iIl',M'ncj;r  ihr  pr<iviMon  I'l  »o*h  pio^irjrm. 
'he  ('.•nmuoionir        tjVi-  <he  number  ttt 

.liilJien  And  ti'.Kj:i:>  m  ;hi-  area  <>i  dtcj>  <u:r*cd  bv  juch 
pi'.'rtJiiu  wtit»  ate  intluijcd  ftom  r-»Mrcip,iiion  thcrnn 
jrjt*  A  ho.  c«ii  pf  i>f  va»  »i  i  \»  luvji»n.  tnit^hi  rcjvinjb!y 
h.iVf  t»»-en  i  spectt'd  i.»  p»?'!--ipdie 

llie  Council  h4%  studied  the  othci  bypass  provi- 
iDiiA  <ilrejdy  avuiUbk-  in  h'SllA  and  concuts  with 
piivate  swhoul  ptactitioneis  that  i)u»  i:i  liie  most 
inclusive  and  mi>st  s.«phistjcated  provision  foi  this 
pmpuic 

fLimiing  and  tvahiatiun 

III  Its  frurth  Annual  Rcpt-rt  (I960)  this  Council 
einph.isi/ed  the  n?ed  T'l  nonp-xblic  school  officials  to 
be  inv.jlvcd  ti:  tin-  phivminu  and  evaUution  oi  title  I 
proinams  designed  lo  serve  disadvantaged  child/en 
emt'lkd  in  nonpuljltc  sihools  The  Office  of  I'^duca- 
tiun  ie);i;lauons-  jic  now  more  e.xplicjf  in  requirm^ 
P'-ibiic  school  otfiv-rils  to  consult  *'with  peisons  ; 
knowledptable  ut  the  needs  of  (hese  piivale  school 
children  and  .issij:iied  a  consultative  role  to  private 
school  *aiit!n)ntici'  and  private  schoi^)  officials."  The 
Of  lite  ot  I'diiiMt  ion's  ifccnity  i  elea.se  d  handbook 
Pariu  fpaiitm of  VrixAiv  Schno!  ChiUrvn  include.s  a  \ 
>cctK»n  on  ihe  "Role  of  the  rnv,::e  .Sihool  Adminis-  '■ 
iiatoi "  whjiti  states,  in  p,irt- 

The  re^uilationi  lejiafd  consultation  with  private  :  '■ 
SihOi»l  representatives  as  son-ething  apart  from 
mcL'tings  wuh  advisory  committees  or  parent 
councils.  The  cimsultation  uiih  private',  school  ■ 
tepie.sentatn.es  would  hi-  of  a  detailed  and  teeh- 
iJical  n^iure.  i^eiiiMi^  intii  the  arejs  of  dni;r..r.i-,, 
needs  ass.'ssnient .  evaluation  desi^m,  etc;  llie 
K'sults  of  this  type  uf  consultation  would  be 
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brought  to  *an  adMso»y  nHiinuiiei*  ni  piroiit 
counctl.  consequently,  the  incl.isi.^n  ol  a  piivjit 
school  representative  on  an  iidvi«i(uy  i:»)niniiiifC  or 
a  ;pjreiil  aiuncil  does  not  .iiii»)nuiic;illy  insure 
compliince. 

This  stress  on  the  invoUenicnt  of  nonpublu'  u:)uh)\ 
officijls  in  pUnt^ing  k  Jn  excellent  aJditioo  to  the 
eilliei'  federal  guj.ichnes  hut  the  disje;:a:d  o\  these 
institutions  in  a  number  ot  States  leads  the  C'outtcil  to 
recommend  i  careful  check  on  c<»mphanee.  1(  is 
suggested  that  project  applicaiions  arid  MsliMual 
report  forms  be  revised  so  'ihat  the  local  education 
f$en<ies  tnusl  demonstiatc  the  mwMvenu'^it  \\i'pn\atT 
;  Khool  officials  in  (he  planning  (»f  prup  nns  to  serve 
:  disadvantiged  children  in  nonpublic  !.t*f(ii»iils  and  m 
.  the  collection  and  rep<Mtinp  (»l  data  f*n  evaluating 
j  programs.  It  is  also  icvomuicnded  that  the  ptojeei 
application  include  a  prmjiion  by  A-hich  des^puied 
:  nonpublic  school  j(ith:>nties  v^:U  vent)  and  cnn.'ur  »n 
'■  the  data  presented  and  (he  planntnc;  and  pfogtani 
ptOMsions  of  the  application,  llie  lequireniem  of  this 
"sitjioff*  proviMun  shoui,)  ^itcatly  inereai-eih*:  paMu'* 
ipaiUKi  o1  nonpuhhe  s».liool  oUVials  tn  plaimni;*,  and 
evaluation  ot"  projects. 

Die  Council  believes  that  :hc  j^arlidpalion  of 
nonpublic  school  children  w<.»ujd  be  jn^provcd  if  ihe 
legulalions  enetmriprd  oi  re.juifed  the  establishineni 
of  State  advisorv'  coiincih  on  which  tepresenlanves 
from  the  nonpublic  schools  would  he  tn^^luded 

A  further  lecommcndation  lot  impiovju^  State 
and  liJcal  compliance  with  the  ireyulauons  and  pitdc- 
lines  is  to  establish  appirpnaic  icview  iiiid  Cf'mplaint 
procedures  when  noncofnpliance  by  :i  S'atc  or  local 
eduCattoii  Agency  is  alle^-cd  Pievently.  there  is  no 
lecour^c  for  the  nonpuhlie  schonl  adnunistrati»ts  who 
allege  noncompliance. 

State  AUoimencs  ,\ind  Nonpublic  School  Eligible 
CliiUIrrn 

A  Stale  jcceives  its  title  I  JloiiTient  h-^ed  upon  the 

;  number  of  chddren  who  qualify  under  a  jdven 
legisJated  povcriy  hmmh.  At  this  point,  the  State 
education  agency  does  not  know  how  mativ  eligible 

■  children  attend  n.inpublic  schonk. 

.  After  receiving  its  allotment,  the  Siatc  must  then 

;distribut«;  the  funds  according  to  applicatitins  fi(im 
lea's  which  send  it  legal,  qu.tlifvinr  proposals.  It  is 
a',  rlJs  p'finr  rhat  a  dctcrnunadon  of  tbe  nunibct  of 

■nonpublic  i)chool  clipble  children  should  be  made. 

For  example,  in  New  York  Slate,  all  children  are 
tested  on  the  Pupil  Evaluation  Pioprani  (IT''!  testing 
instrument,  and  receive  a  staniiie  tating  in  ihj  .^d. 
6th.  and  0th  giadcs.  New  York  Sla'c  dctennincs  that 
anj  child  bJciw  the  4(h  staninc  is  educaf tonally 
diasdvantaged.'  Ten  to  14  peiccnt  <M  all  children  in 


.  *ThiJ  would  mean  lhat  ihe  chjlcJ  bt-hinfl  h«  claw  by 
I  i-^  ?'  >e*r:  in  jch.jvcn""'* 


l!itf  St  lie  rtho  tiave  diMennined  in  thi>;  manner 
t«i  be  disa  ls-int,n'tvi  .<M<-tui  n»mpuHi»:  schools. 

Hie  Auhdu»ee>e  ol  New  ^  t'lk  has  taken  litis  nne 
».tep  luiihei.  In  P)70  7|  they  sampled  ^5  percent  <»f 
the  LhiUlien  in  New  V«.:k  Citv  who  liw  m  the  shaiply 
delineated  poveity  aiea  i  il^sed  up. mi  the  I'l  T  test 
results.  7  7  ptfueni  nt  ihesr  hiluTni  atunded  the 
n»tiipijhlic  \.h.M.ls  ui  Ni%^  ^".uk  t'ltv  Aj;.»in  in 
1^71.72.  they  \uivrvcd  all  the  students  «i  the 
pnvcrty  aica  usinp  ihe  IM  V  icoro.  and  had  received' 
75  percent  response  rodate.  Aeam.  7.7  percent  lyf  the 
ehphic  ihildren  (ai\ordmjj  to  tlus  determination)  are 
enrolled  in  the  iionpuW.?.-  s,  ho<)ls. 

New  \\>A  Citv  j'jves  5  peiccnt  km  S7  rniUron  of 
service  to  the  nonpublic  schi»ol  eJipblv  children,  a  i\M 
J..^  itiillmn  less  th.m  7  7  peicent  nf  the  I'lty  fundinp 
all'Jtiiient  would  pio^ule  An  rnt tease  of  5(1  percent 
would  enhance  iinphMsiii!.'.ihlv  the  oppoituiiitv  foi 
ihe  nile  lilii'jhl,  iliiJdren  aiandinij  m?npuhlitr 
schools  »r  Nc'A  Vi  ik  (.Hv  Ilie  l.^s^wl  the  S.^  million 
fi»  the  city's  till-  1  budi'ei  would:  repieicnt  a  lusi  of 
?  !  {H'tocnt  and  uo'iM  h.n-e  an 'd feet,  but  tiot  as 
dramatic  an  elfevt  as  ihe  nonpublic  sihools  envision. 

7*/!C  S'ACi'DC  ri\  ont*u  ti,i%  that  ail  1 1' A 's  ih^nit/. 
it  thc:r  mr(Ji  Jyscx\f*i(fit.  ^vtvnnmv,  jco'rJm^  to  the 
pin'vrty  fonuuU  and  hmw  otfur  nhiratfonal  atanJ- 
jni,  the  iJucatvmjllv  JiSiuMmtavrJ  children  ax  tend- 
ifi^  their  ftorfUibUe  iihuyh. 

The  XACh't^C  recntumtuis  further  that  theu^ 
stctntK  s  Iff  I  ttt'Upuhlic  k/Mo/  enrollments  he  afiplicJ 
to  the  ih'tef!titfi3Tt<in  <»/  the  title  1  (t(*pl teat  ten  fnirn 
the  pubiie  ^iiuoi  J<striet,  .5<>  that  ninipublie  sihiHti 
children  rire{\  c  jn  eiiuitahle  share  <'/  icn  tccs  haicJ 
up<fn  the  prcportinn  of  m^npuNie  ir/ioo/  children  tt* 
[he  total  number  o//.'/f.i:i,')/t'  ehtldren  in  the  district. 

Irnpiiivmg  rractical  Opporruniry  for 
Tarticipation 

In  several  cncunistan^es,  it  is  difficult  if  not 
in«P'\ssible  tii  pmvjde  title  1  services  to  disadvantaged 
children  eniolled  in  nonpublic  scIhmOs  In  s<Mtie  cases, : 
the  tiinflemcnr  of  a  local  education  apency  is 
inadequate  ti»  iupp'.ut  a  substantial  pmgiain.  Also, 
ehgihlc  chihiren  aic  too  tew  m  nuniher  in  any  one 
school  site  lo  justify  a  suhstanti.il  "tar^^ct  Sihind"  , 
piopum  llivre  are  als<i  cases  m  whuh  a  sii:nilKant  ■ 
numhei  of  e'lgible  childicn  attetid  nonpuhli:  schools 
outside  ilie  l>oundaiies  of  the  local  education  agency, ; 

The  yAC^JK  rrc.vn i>n  »i</j  thai  DO!  tmpiermnt : 
an  cqidtahle  und  ^^.ttrf^ahle  vlutirn  ro  this  pri'Meni  to 
he  rf/jeti]T  at  the  start  oj  t'tseal  vear  /V7.^. 

In  the  Oniiicil  lepoittrd  iliat  "piivaie  Siho(»J 
iluUtLii  oitiii  paitu'ipate m  pio^raiua  only  a  few 
houts  each  iii'^nth.  and  in  pr(ip:in;s  not  devipied  for 
then  special  needs  '' |  The  nioic  comprehensive  and 
systematic  involvement  of  nonpublic  si-hov^rolPici-ils : 
as  rceiHnniendt'd  above  slioutd  greatly  impri^vc  this 
sitLijti'.n. 
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TV;  SACEDC  rcctmmu'nJs  Oui:  jmnri  fn 
disadvantaged  chiUrcn  cnnfllvJ  m  fumpuhUc  schthth 
be  provided  m  a  manner  and  loratim  most  appmpri- 
ate  to  the  nature  .»/  the  pn^i^ram  and  to  the 
popuktion  to  be  ten  ed. 

Wgpan'mf  anti  DiMemination 

As  pieviouily  nutcd.  ihc  Oflke  of  T'dUw-jtMrn  lias 
recently  published  a  handbn^k  for  Sljlc  atid  locul 
sch04)l  oJficuls  enliili'd  Partieipaticn  of  Prmtte 
SchfMil  Children.  This  is  .<  peal  Mcp  fi>iw~jrd  in 
followinjn  the  leconirmndjiion  of  Uns  Council  in 
19*i*J  that  "the  OJtice  of  I'dut'jiitMi  put  into  one 
updated  dtvunu'nt  rcguUlions  and  rcquircincnts  on 
the  participation  of  nonpubhc  whool  children  in  ihc 
t-arious  aspects  of  the  title  1  program." 

A  related  recommendation  in  the  1%'*  leport 
"that  the  OlTa*e  of  I'dui'ati»»n  disH'nuiiaU'  examples 
of  programs  ol  successful  patticipation  ot"  nonpublic 
school  pupils"  has  not  yet  heen  implemented.  The 
Council  considers  this  an  important  v*a\  to  focus 
attention  on  promising  piai'tices  rather  than  to 
restrict  concern  to  ihtr  formal  lequircriieiits  of  the 
law.  To  be  mmt  effective,  this  dls^eIIUf1atl.''^•  should 
include  seminars  and  v^otk>hopii  as  v*ell  js  written 
descnpuons  of  programs. 

This  wouW  overcome  the  persist  en  t  problem  fated 
by  public  Kh(H)l  admimstiators  btftled  b>  thetr 
inability  to  plan  useful  title  1  projects  for  disjdvan* 
taged  children  atteodinji  nonpublic  si'tit»ls.  Such 
inability  is  often  due  not  to  incompetetice.  hut  to 
confusion  about  the  network  of  laws,  and  legulalions 
governing  aid  to  childicn  enrolled  in  priv  jte  schools. 

As  the  preface  states  in  the  new  Oftwc  of 
Educatmn  handbook:  "The  prfiiisirn  of  services  for 
children  enrolled  m  pn^atcstluiols  Called  for  a  wh»>le 
new  set  of  relationships,  both  administrative  and 
programmatic,  to  be  established  and  maintained.  At 
the  outset,  no  one  really  knew  a  'best  way'  to  imple- 
ment the  law  as  it  affected  private  school  children." 

The  handbook  not  only  contains  a  compilation 
under  one  cover  of  the  excerpts  from  the  law  relevant 
to  servn.g  disadvantaged  children  cntoiled  in  nonpub> 
tic  sch'Hjls.  and  the  regulatitms  and  .i'.uidclmes  that 
pertain  to  (heit  participation  (with  a  hrief  cxplana^ 
tion  of  these  provisions),  but  also  <tiithnes  some  of 
the  problems  encountered  at  State  aim]  Incal  levels 
and  some  pov«ible  solutions  including  snjyxsled  pro* 
cedures  in  project  development  to  create  oppoitu. 
niiie:;  Uft  meaningful  particip.it]oii.  If  the  xiistributum 
of  this  helpful  handbook  can  be  ftulowed  by  semjnars 
and  vfc'otkshops.  the  Council  believes  ti<at  the  develop 
ment  of  meaningful  ptogrj<ins  for  nonpublic  school 
ihildteti  and  thcit ;  partu'ipatiou  :n  them  wilt  be 
greatly  impnived. 

Constitutionality  ; 

F:^;.  the  Council  would  like  to  bcgjn  this  section 
of  the  rcpuil  with  the  statement  that  at  no  time  \% 


title  1  money '  turned  over  to  nonpublic  school 
aditunistr^ftors.  Ilns  is  in  direct  observance  of  nu* 
mctous  laws,  including  the  constitutional  amendment 
g«5ver55mg  separati<m  ot  church  and  state. 

Tlie  Council  v^onld  like  to  point  out  that  manv  of, 
the  legal  and  eoiiMitutionat  obstacles  tn  State  admin- 
istration t»f  title  I  for  nonpublic  s*.'hool  children  hawe 
been  overct>nie.  M.iny  State  and  local  ediicath>n 
agencies  found  sie.vere  restnctions  v^ith  respect  to 
their  respective  State  c<mstitutions  and  statutes  and 
the  application  of  title  i  to  nonpublic  school  children. 
Note  that  while  State  constitutions  and  statutes 
restiict  the  options  a^^ailable  to  provide  services  to 
chphle  nonpublic  schtxil  children,  tins,  in  fact,  docs 
not  relieve  that  agency  of  its  lepl  responsibility  fo 
approve  title  I  applications  which  meet  requirenicnts 
^ct  foith  m  lederj]  law.  regulations,  atui  guide* 
lines. 

In  older  to  roeeive  title  I  funds,  the  State  Aitotney 
General  must  sign  an  assuiance  to  the  U.S.  Comnns* 
snmer  of  tducatnm  stating  that  alt  title  I  regulations 
Mill  be  observed,  even  if  they  conflict  with  .State  law. 
Yet  with  respect  to  three  States -Missouri.  Nebraska, 
and  Oklahoma -the  Office  of  iiuucalion  is  aware  of 
noncompliance  vMih  the  regulations,  section  llb.l'i. 
on  service  to  dnldren  enrolled  in  imnpublic  schools, 
and  no  enfoiccnient  action  has  been  initiated. 

The  Council  reammvnds  ttiat  anv  State  which  is 
not  in  ctwipliance  \\\th  section  Uf}.J^  he  tnjormed 
of  the  CommisiU*tu  r's  intention  to  enforce  the  4ih', 
bv  the  endi tf  fiscal y  ear  I*) 7 2. 


ConelusiiHi 

The  Council  believes  that  the  guidelines  and 
legulatitms  as  they  affect  the  nonpublic  school  child 
are  generally  wellMlefincd,  woikahle.and  meaningful. 
Ttie  breakdown  conies  in  the  intrtpteiation  and 
enfoicement  of  the  guidelines.  This  w  the  area 
nre(ung  inipioveincnt. 

The  maiii  put  pose  of  our  effort  is  to  develop 
itnptemetitation  at  thd  local  and  State  levels  m  order 
to  meet  the  lequiieiuents  of  the  law  and  to  en.ible  the 
cluldien  in  the  nonpublic  schools  to  pet  the  services 
that  Ih'f'y  need  and  that  ihry  arc  entitled  to  receive 
undc!  tuic  I. 

We  hope  that  tlu*  ahovc  icconnneiidations. 
aLhicved  in  concert  with  participatmn  cf  private 
school  praetitioncis  at  a  NACl  I.>C  conference  in 
Chicago  \i\  earl>  Jamiaiy  1*^72.  will  begjn  to  remedy 
an  ibvMous  weak  link  in  the  admtrJ:.tt<ition  of  title  I. 
Wc  .lUo  hrpe  thjt  participation  we  have  e^c^nlraped 
am  ing  lli:  pnvate  school  .idministrators  Mill  not 
coasc  with  the  llncago  ineetnig.  but  continue 
th:',.'Ughout  ilie  yeai,  s<i  that  it  ma>  illumuie  for  us 
the  difitlculi.ies  admml^ttators  fa^e  in  providing  day* 
to«day  services  to  disadvantaged  children  in  a  most 
dedicated  and  ;ipprccijted  way. 
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r.%Niit.!}*\rio>  OK  rifiumKx  i:>koij>:ii  i>  I'Mivin:  ^xiHioi^' 


The  Council  hiw  ron.stK^ntlr  fiuriMtrted  thf 
nwd  fur  Federal  financmt  supiM.rt  t«  the  edu- 
rational  r^'Pranw  of  dwadvanbiirvd  children. 
wher»'Ver  they  nttrnd  srhm>|.  Pa^  Council  re- 
jKirta  hav.?  r»-<-oinmended  that  j<]ivik!  afranp»-. 
menlf  ^i^'  niiivlp  :u  dfliver  rr«ie4iiil  j«frv')f<»«i  lu 
litle  I  elijriMv  t  hiMr-n  *  ho  attt'iul  the  nonpuhlu- 
si  hoiils.  Mi*  lunjr  a5  the  tw*»  loii^'ctiindtntr  Kuarun* 
tees  ure  ntfl'tifaint'd; 

1,  Thn:  sfr\K»'s  arp  fiiw^i  to  eduf  at  tonally 
dt^Klwd  .<hil>1r«*n  wh«»  ntiend  nonpublic 

:  jMhrH»lii  whii<^  ran  m<f  t  The  standards  cf 
the  Civil  Rjptitii  Alt.  Hud  which  are  not 
dpIiJw'ratelv  .sejrTef;a>d  jtradt'mtei;. 

2.  That  s#'r\  irfR  »;hj<  h  an-  M-cu^ar  and  sp»-- 
cifu  allv  d^sicn'-d  tn  rni-r  eduratinnal 
atlajnm.'V  of  the  edu-  ai  lonally  di5ddv.'in- 

>ri>aw    ••••1  -  •MMtfuMf  -  ••IT  .mmI  h»r«,«,  >nrWM'<«*«K(r.  oiffc 


tAped  children  are  pr<r\')ded  to  edu(V/<nn< 
ally  deprived  children  attendinir  nonViuVtlic 

«4"hui»|jt, 

Miwt  leaders  cf  the  n^tnpuHic  ech<Mit  !ty!;tem» 
are  v'»inn2ant  nf  thi'  ali«>ve  two  £uaran1«H's.  and 
Itave  ref'ervdly  drmon>trati'd  their  jft»od  fajth 
to  oltfene  thfse  qualifier!*.  Experience  han  dmi- 
onstral»'d  that  they  have  worked  well  within 
tlM'se  ifuidflineH.  and  that  many  outjstandin^' 
pro.io<'t.«:  hav«»  Urn  provided  Xn  (>durati(>niitly 
dtKadvantCfred  children  wh»i  attend  notix>u!)lic 
sclu»oln. 

The  ei-onomic  status  of  all  family  mcmlxTs. 
aire.H  IT.  Iiv  family  income  and  ra«v.  in  found 
in  tbe  tahlf  Im'Iow.  and  ap;H'ar5  in  Pi-nator 
Wa!UT  MondaW'x  5VJt\l  Tomrrtittw  on  F^ual 
J'dutath'tial  <>p|K»rtunity  final  rep«irt.V 

From  thef«o  fip-urvs  it  apftearn  that  one  <jut  of 
cMTv  nine  enildren  attends  school  in  a  nc«n- 
pllhl'.t*  school. 

The  impli«'atiofi)*  for  5C'rvinjr  elijfiljle  children 


T«h)«-  J  S...  fVonotiiM-  ttatun  wf  family  mrmhrr*.  tgm  t  17.  hy  family  inromr  and  *»rt ' 
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by  <'h}i'a{r»»       Tin'  j>uShc  st        <>>trn'-!«  fn- 

fondi'nt  «.)f  thp  A  rr*u!i. ♦►f  i'hwair^  «'iir»»l^ 

UitK  tilt'  pubhc:  nnd  min{<uMr|  scho"*!  systrm.*. 

The  t'ublic  !vh),H>I  R\«.t**in  estjtna<<'/*  that 
2r.*>.fWV».  or  ir»  i'*»rci'rit  of  thf»;r  nrr"llni''tit,  are 
ihif!-ir»»n  fron»  arens  nf  hiph  fi'm-i'titrationsi 

Th**  I'uMic  s»'h«"il«5  son-p  l7,2(Vi  rh\\Arrn  wjtli 
titl*  I  fun/is,  and  an  iidd;tiMn;il  l.X'Ht  »:{udrTit.< 
.•nmlM  in  thn  r»:hfhr  :u-»;.^»ls  f  .r  a  if-tal  nf 
:  k|'i»rnxmiat«'1>  <-h,;.TrIm». 

Thf*  T'Wi'lu'  srh«»*'!'!  an»  'mtmpr  what  they  run 
•!ul«T  tit  U»      ^Tm-tit  <'f  thc>r  ••liiM^ili*  ^■liiiii'iit 

i-rjvp*  ron  ir^'s  f<.r  Kt  V'T'-^nt  '^f  iUdr  I'i'ipihlr 

Thf»  r*i{h<'lu-  »v^«,.m  hr*«  a  V»V^1  'if  x  {vfn-»Mit 
ttf       -Mta)         I  vt)j<J,-n*>  V  hi»  ;ir**  <^n  *'d.  flfMl 

nvH!^-d  l>y  ^^  f'  a-'miHK*  rj»»'»rs  r.f  •-a.-h  sy  tt-n'  t^i 

it'.O'  niort-  rliil'iti'n  ri<!:.1tl  U-  <t>t  vi-(l  in  tinnj't^h 

thr  STrit«'  fn:iTtd;i«<-  of  ?l.'uM  jm--  rhtld.  and 

if  '^'r*".'!  raMt'"  ui-^r  ii;("d  Jitlm'a**'  s'TVirf^ 
ftjn<l.'d  hv  tjil.-  I.  KSKA.  '71  ii  I'V-nl  srht^tl 
di«5trtrt, 

Kiirthrr.  th**  city  ff  ("hirjicn  v-ns  'w-h»'ditl*-d 
tr,  r^vivf  fS*'.r»71'.C^.C  :n        I  fundi  for  fif;cal 

,  vnr  lid  Stij.v  'S'  r.'i'.lMdir  iv^iV'tn  has  1 1  i>'r- 
"OTi'  '<f  t!n*  «'iif'iMt-  ( hildrrn.  and  if  i\>f  juiVihr 
r-fbf'^I*  s^if  |>li»*d  "j^rvirps  frtr  II  i»T(<>i:t  of  *.hv 
folii*  I  :iiiti*;j.:»nf,<  in  ^ii'th  5!y.';*«'nJA,  s<i  that  11 

;  p<*rc«  nt  of  tho  partirjpants  wf-n-  nnnimSlir 
Kchmd  rlu!dr4*n.  ttiny  \vci>»ld  fnl  itl^'d  ti<  a  value 
ff       1.1.7 in  l>fi  in  *5rrvir,..-t. 

Tlir  >'\<  I.IM^  rrrfininifMitU.  ihi'rrforr.  ihiil 
r«|trrtan>   in  ii<-l«nn  Mfttint:".  iln*  I'fHli'riil- 

Mwl^^ifWMl  |mrtnt^"lii|i  •dif%itlil  d"  «'*»'Miliinc  l**- 
KbIK'  |M>M<>)t»lr  tfi  |irti%i(l«*  rrnit-diut  mt>r\irr*  In 

'.  ih»'-«-  «lit;ild«*  •luMn  u.  'v?  r  lln**  MHi-nd 

-ijimd. 

■  .Th**  NAt'Knr  slalfs  tha»  th»'  Tt'-ts  »::ivr 
d,'nvn..ti;*S'd  1h:»»  ]''ir?:>T'hi:>  l-d'At-f-n  hmti- 
|.y'dif  and  juiMir  sth'v»i  .u!nii?«i'^t  ra«,'»rs  *'an 

/  funr-tiMii  Vrtalty  and  M7«lt  thf>  t»|«  iT^mt''  1»  rii*{'r 


'^b*-  ^  ^iJldml  in  n***'-^.   IV>  N  \  M  IM'  furthrr  rrr- 

nil*^  ihr  |Mtrlnrr-li(p  ^H'tHifn  ihr  pidilir  anil 
n«»nptililir  <M  1hn%)«  in  ofr^inK  dj«ml«an1aerH  rhil^ 
Arm  l»%  ; 

•>~-ln« 4«)% inn  n<in|MihtM'  Nrltmd  QitminiMrBlnr* 
in  <ltr  <Miil  filHtifiiiii!  priM-rn*  f»it  rompffi. 
••iifMrtt  rilifrii1i4*n  |tr4i)iti«  (».<»..  dHrrniiniiii; 
vnrcrl  arra*.  idrn1if%in|*  larf:rt  |Mipiila1ii*n«. ' 
partiVipHlins  in  nmU  a*«r««imi*n1*.  m*Im^« 
inc  rlitfildr  i-hildrrn,  runntillins  ditrinft  ihr 
prwcram  dri»icn.  »nd  pttrliripattnit  »n 
Craitt  ri  Mliiiiti«in> ). 

— ~\  li»p»M  n»rrhMni»»m  l»r  providt^l  in  mn% 
rnm\*vt*»it\*^y  f^liimtiiin  lr|ti«liilMm  1o  ptn-. 
ftiil  llir  I  <  «mmi*"i»inrr  »»f  I'lditrnlion  1« 
rnMldr  MT»ir»^  |irii«i«litt|!  rffrp|i»r  parlirt> 
pHliiin  i*(  fliuildr  itnnpiildir  arhiinl  rlul< 
•Irm  Hhi'r«**rr  lliry  itt1i*nd  -rlHwd.  if  ^ln1«' 
Into*  rttnfliH  l-Vdi-ml  mnnditlc*.  nr  -it 

llirrr  )•  i>til»«1j]nlial  Cailtirr  In  priividr  row 
fiHritlil*'    i*rry  icr*    hy    n    I^iobI  f^lii«-nli«m 

~~-f>liililiohinK  M  |iii«itinii  in  llii>  II«-pNrtmr>ii( 
«f  II  i;^.  H\  \hr  \r\f  ]  «d  \Ur  S*>rt<lnr«  >*( 
111.^"*"  p«|iiini.  »»1iirh  i»  rnip«»n"ildr  1«  iIm* 
nnilMMNnmn  fnr  llir  tnillinti  n«<iipiililir 
tM'hmd  rlii'iil*. 
— -I*r««« itiini:  riiinjMruliiliU  u(  •MTvlrm.  ^Iirr« 

rtiT         Hllfnd  M-}iii«d. 
Th*'  Slat**  (»f  Mis-iMin.  whirh  wi-  n\f'n1i<«n»*d 
las*  yt'ar  tn  rcfi^H  t"  its  sjtryial  j.n'l>l<'n:«!  irr- 
I'lenjf'iilinj:  litl*-  I.  KSf'A.  ii.  iicam  havtnc  dif- 
tii  Mlr.*  .^  '•  '^  f'MiKrarn  f«.r  childrrn 

••nrolVrJ  in  \hr  nonpuliJi*'  s<'h*>t»Is. 

M)ss*»^in  Stat*'  law,  ;\n  im»'r]«n'».od  l»y  1h<* 
Sta!''  d<'i':,rtni<'nt  nf  *'du*jili*i!i.  j»r*»hdiit.s  1h*» 
cviH-ndttiiri'  j»til»lir  fnndK  f<n  srrvici^?  \<>  rhi!- 
di'^Ti  fnt'iDod  in  ^Hr  nonpwiilir  a-h'ifds.  ahh«'»ij!h 
It  d.w^  p»*rr!nl         pri^vifiion  <»f  -suppli^-s  and 

^'<HHIin'1»*Td.  ; 

A  r'»urt  r^:ill''nir*  hy  Mr*.  Ann:i  Ilnrrora  ^'f 
K.insas  M*>..  m  lH'h«lf  -'f  th«'  S!at«»*s  n*fn- 
ptiJ'h'-  fi(  huol  i'nrolir:i*'!it  t..is  di'rid«>d. 

I'icJi^h  (  irrili'  r^iiuH  r>f  Ap)>«\4l.«,  Kansas 

<*iM'.  .  (  liurjTf'd  ih''  fotlowitu*  in«''}utlM"'"  to 
dis;i.!v;n'atr<  'l  <)H!i!n*ii  »>tii"ll*'d  m  ih<«  n'>i»t'id<- 
li<'  in  lh«'  Stati-;  !  1 

I  Thiir  KSKA  iitl*'  I  law  ;ipd  P-;:n''»^»"n^ 
sp»«':ri.';illv  fimvi'li^  fi'V  t?i<«  rt.n'.jiaraljli* 
;^»<ivf(**."'  "f  «'Mrnp«'';ii'''.'  and 
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3. 


i. 


qualit:-.  f«»r  rhiMren  fTir<tl}«'<1  in  \Uf  tinn- 
l<utt|i<*  schools. 

That  the  <1**f«'mSant  (Xhr  J^Utt*  ju  h*H»l  nmi- 
miHMiiner  »ud  the  SUite  wh»«»t  \tiAM\  Are 
lit  it  »'xru}«ed  friim  fi»mi»hHn<'t'  \ty  r flying: 
\t\H\n  thi»ir  o«  Ti  int(Tprt«tatitm  nf  SU»tf  U«'. 
That  it  i*  liiw-ful  Hiui  |»r»»iNT  1»*  i-mviitr' 
thf.s«'  M'rvice*. 

That  Ihp  intfntitin  nf  Omprt's*  was  that 
thi*  l«M*al  t'HurutKm  a>r«'nc-ifs  fr^'vuit*  Ih^? 
I>r»»jrram  Hfsipn.  and  «»»t  th<'  f^XuXo  uj!<*ii»-y. 
!».  That  F.SKA  rt'quirfmentjs  arv  not  SMti«fV»t1 
in  thr  aft<'r  srh(M»l  and  KummMf  ]»r«prHmi» 
to  nunpiihlir  M*h«M»l  stnd»tits. 
fi.  Til  at  thorr  have  lMi>n  Jn»Ti<  «itii|»arj»Kl»'  rx- 
iN-ndttures  and  that  th<'  plaint ifTs  an*  <'n. 
titl»>d  t«i  rt'lirf. 
Thp  VAC  I  "DC  .'!iiiiin»rts  th<'  iMiMtion  «if  the 
drticf'  f>f  KduiatKMi  t«  5uhmit  an  nmtrnx  rw'ti*' 
hnef  »ti  an  instatice  lik*'  this.  Thr  cmirt'?*  <ipci- 
s'vni  was  in  favor  of  Anim  Han>T»,  and  al;«o 
that  |nilili«*  !»ch«»»»l  ti'jM'hrrs  ran  ti'a«'h  «»n  thr 
|»n'miM'>  nf  hi  ripn^iln*  !«'h«»«i|s,  rf  that  is  thr  i»nly 
way  <-nfnpaRihl-*  ^"••^■"•I's  can  tn-  |T<»v>dcd.  Th**rf 
will  U*  nn  retr«ai't»vi'  dama(r<'s  ««-ard«'d.  Thr 


tiwe>»«ity  of  this  stnt  CuuM  have  Urn  averted 
l»y  the  hy|ia>!s  m<'<  hanism  uhjch  was  offered  l»y 
the  <,'nuncil  in  tl»e  15*72  annual  re^irl  as  a  rec- 
omnjendation.  Th\>  NAt'KF^C  rer«immeiidetl  \ty. 
t>ftss  Ktat(>^: 

<f »  U  t  In  itny  SXmW  whi<-h  h»*  h  Sut<>  fiUn  •|i|>rm-«Hl 
ti(iil>-r  rrftiKtt  »  Hift  <n  M^^H.  h  n-<  FUtf  mfcuty  i* 

•  u*.f\t>t\.*tt\  \>\  j.rw.iK,  i»f  in  whirh  tlwrp  tt  « 

nulixlMntixI  failutc  iiTrrtuH.,  ft»r  rfftvtivr  p»rtipif«tinn 
rn  Nil  ptfuitnttW-  t)«i<tt«i  Ui  j.ri<KfNm«  authi>rii*'H  thin 
titlf  !•>'  i'J»ilitn'h  pnr«itW  ?n  a»ti>'  «>np  nr  muTf  |iriviitf  «»J«»- 
nM'frtarj-  t»i  M^Mndar)'  ttrhixls  «if  iurh  StAt**  in  th*  mr»>» 
(■r  Br***!*  iHTVfHl  by  »uih  rt'>rt«m».  thr  OrnimiimKwr 
>»haH  »rninK<'  for  th«*  pniviimm,  «in  sn  f^uitadl^  totiii.  ««f 
«urh  (•mKrarTtii  nrui  fhttU  |»«>  thf  poutii  thf-rt"*!?  fi»r  any 
fi*;>l  yi-nr  *«ut  i»f  55t«tf'ii  iillittrH'nt.  Thr  T^tmrnW' 
»iii»ii'r  pin\  itrtiirii:<'  f"f  "u<h  I'l^rnwii  thr>URh  mn- 
tiMrtu  with  inKtitut)>-r>i  tif  hiphrr  t<>(ui-»tinn.  i>r  r'Vr 
i>i>m|wti'tit  niitt)iriifit  itiNtttutinn*  nr  nriciintriitionR, 

i2»  In  ilrtt'rtiin»»t<»f  thr  iitn««unt  U-  withhf-W  fnvn 
an>  J^is»ti'«  ii!|i<^wfni  for  tV  tir»vi«iiin  of  iiurh  |«r«- 

nunt»'r  *ff  rhililivfi  urn!  t^'At'^i'T*  in  thr  nrr*  nr  «r<mi 

imtii'M  ThiT'-iti  Hiul  Hhi>,  p«rf|»t  for  nwh  p\rlu»H>n,  mighl 
rt<uM>)n;>ti|y  S'.amp  ♦•H»"n     iN'i'tr*!  t«i  |iHritPl|>Hli-.* 
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■   1  V  i;  y  %'\H*»<  II. 
-r  «  <t„,  1..  r..i '  c' 

'  1  .1111  wrillnj:  yi»u  in  ri-f t:nnj.c  i«  l?.ni8,  tin*  EliMiK-utary  School  Reiidinf. 

.  ,.N  w  ,  riii|>li.jf;ltj  Act  of  1471,  an.l  ol  S.7(v>y.  the  N.aion;il  Rt-adinn  Inproveroont  ' 

''  .•';■',.'■'"];'.,, Z -7'!,  '"^  "•'^  WV  wjf.li  to  in'.lic.ao  cHir  lull  ituppnrt  for  tlu*.  fundlnfi 

pjn^''.'^5uri'H  dfRCj  1  !».'tl  in  R.-n«tor  l^^i^'.Ur ton's  lilll,  Also,  we 

rt  A  wt.. wiTo  vrry  f;ivorijhly  iniprtsju'd  wirh  tin*  i;ijli»itanHvo  ctvucprs  advanced 
1^  V..;^^  i-r!,!  in  Si-n.itor  IU/iH'k  Mil.  S.IU8,  but  unfiMlunait-ly  c^iuici  f\lvc  our 

lull  fiiili'i  si'tnc'ut   to  K,nit<  until  tho  funuinR  ci'.'ch.:ui  Isma  have  been 


V»\'  with  Siiiiator  Bcall,  w>io  in  Ini  roluc  Inp,  8.1118,  expl  lcati?d 

tli«?  ncM  d  fttr  sui-h  I'u/u  tnu'nL: 

...some  million  udults  aio  fuiictJonal  Illiteratfs: 

,,.f.»iim.*  7  million  c-luw^ntary  and  secondary  cliil<3Tcn  nrc 

ill  fiovcic  nf?ci5  of  ii;pi>ci>il  reading;  asaJstancc; 
...in  Inrf.o  urbrtti  .iroas,  AO  to  'jO  I'lTccnt  of  its  thddrcu 

itrv  ic^idiuii  btilcrf  (;r«d»  level; 
,,,**0  pertirnt  of  ih*'  700,000  f.tudonts  who  drop  out  of  scliool 

annually  ar«=!  ctassifirtt  «rf  poor  readora. 

3,1318  is  an  imitrovomonr  uver  similfir  bills  which  have  been  Introduced 
sirict';iL  takes  an  innovative  appioach  to  fiolviiij;  a  critical  noe.d. 
The  emikhasis  of  the  bill  is  on  diaf.nostic  and  preventive  action  rather 
than  ou  remedial,  which  rerearch  clearly  indicates  has  not  done  the 
JoS,    In  short,  the  >i  1 1". ,  ,r,ecks  to  preveut  reading  j»roblcms  from 
dovelopiuK^  to  identify  tbnr.t  iiiLned  iat  el  y  wJieii  th-.'y  do,  and  to  provide 
for  prtunpL  ren«?dv.'it  ion  »tnce  nuL'h  prohli  c»s  are  id<L:u  t  i  H'*'!  ,** 

In  addition  tlio  bill  calls  not  only  for  llie  development  of  etirrlculum 

4t',u tiles,  but  for  tlie  pre-servite  and  in-service  training  of  teachers 

in  usint;  such  guides,     Heading  spcc:iali&lf  will  be  used  as  resource 

peoj'le  to  the  teachers  and  publ  ic  television  would  alf,o  be  iitilli'Vii 

ill  providing',  such  training.    The  development  of  curriculum  guides  ^ 
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witlumt  the  Incumbent  training  to  Vfilize  the  guides  Wimld  he  folly.  As  the 
bill  j^.H  formulated  it  is  cnir  opinion  that  it  is  more  effective  both  in  terms 
of  v^ucdllimal  results  and  cost  effectiveness  than   previous     remedial  endeavors. 

IHit  main  concern  in  reference  to  S.131B  deals  with  procedural  mechaniGins  in  getting 
the  ffiiiney  to  local  school  districts.    Lanj;u?^gc  in  reference  to  the  role  of  the 
stiit*;  educational  agency  in  the  funding  process  is  ambiguous  but  to  all  appearances 
one  coulx;}  assume  thdt  the  United  States  Office  of  Education  would  deal  directly 
with  local  education  agencies.    The  Council  ia  basically  opposed  to  such  a  concept 
and  feels  strongly  thjt  the  Office  of  Education  should  cooperate  in  an  advisory 
capacity  with  state  education  age(i(:^es  in  the  planning,  iruplemcntation,  and 
evaluation  of  the  various  state  plaW«.    Indeed,  leadership  in  this  area  shouH 
come  from  the  state  agency  and  not  USOC.    A  concerted  effort  should  be  made  to 
assure  redirection  of  funds  for  the  implementation  of  state  right- to-re«d  plans. 
Each  state  should  establish  a  "comparable  state  reading  center"  which  would 
enable  th^  U.S.  Office  of  Education  to  coordinate  state  and  federal  efforts. 
We  feci  strongly  that  the  state  agency  is  in  a  much  better  position  to  know 
the  needs  of  the  state  than  the  U,S.  Office  of  Education. 

Mow«-ver,  Senator  Eagleton's  bill,  S.2069,  dues  provide  the  necessary  funding 
proc4^dur««  which  would  provide  for  greater  state  invulvettient  in  the  implementation 
of  a  national  reading  program.    We  urge  a  consolidation  of  the  funding  mechanisms 
of  S.2069  with  the  progrnra  concepts  in  5.13^8,  which  would  result  in  c  state 
project  grant  program,  . : 

At  this  time  I  should  aXso  like  to  again  take  the  opportunity  to  cotnnend  your 
leadership  of  the  Senate  Education  Subcommittee.    Tlic  Council  of  Chief  State 
School  Officers  wishes  to  assist  your  Committee  in  every  way  as  you  deliberate 
on  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act. 


Sincerely^ 
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NATIONAL  COUNCIL  Of  ADMINIST«AT(V€  WOMEN  IN  EDUCATION 
1118  FORT  MYER  DRIVE  NORTH.  ARLINGTON.  VIRGINIA  22209 


Statement  in  support  of  S  1539 
submitted  to  the  Subconunittee  on  Education 
of  the 

Senate  Committee*  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
By  C,  Fern  Ritter,  President 
of  the 

National;  Council  of  Administrative  Women  in  Education 


The  National  Council  of  Administrative  Women  in  Education,  which  was 
organized  some  sixty  years  ago,  has  not  taken  ligislative  positions  until 
recently.  This  change  in  policy  has  come  about  because  we  believe  that 
in  these  times,  and  in  the  light  of  our  experience  as  Administrators  and 
as  women  we  must  accept  responsibility  for  making  ourselves  heard  on  mat- 
ters of  public  policy  in  areas  in  which  we  have  a  special  competence. 

As  women  whose  days  are  occupied  by  administrative  responsibilities  the 
members  of  the  NCAv;e  are  in  position  to  know  that  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  and  related  education  Acts,  have  con- 
tributed very  substantially  to  the  well-being  of  the  schools  of  the  United 
States. 

As  administrators  we  also  are  quite  aware  of  some  of  the  shortcomings  of  ' 
the  present  ESEA.  However  we  believe  uninterrupted  extension  — with  such 
modifications  as  are  necessary  and  easily  agreed  upon  -  -  of  the  programs 
authorized  under  the  ESEA  is  of  the  utmost  importance  not  only  to  edu- 
cation but  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  nation.  We  think  that  prolonged 
debate  in  the  next  session  of  the  93rd  Congress  over  Title  I  formulae, 
over  badly  needed ; simplification  of  present  procedures^  over  revenue 
sharing  versus  categorical  grants,  etc,  could  be  very  hejrmful  to  the 
Country's  overall  educational  system  if  permitted  to  continue  past  the 
period  when  schools  at  all  levels  must  go  into  their  planning  for  another 
bchool  year. 

Although  a  simple ; extension  now  is  the  considered  recommendation  of  the 
NCAWE  we  are  very  much  interested  in  proposals  of  both  the  bill  being 
drafted  in  the  House  Education  and  Labor  Committee  and  in  those  carried 
in  S  1539. 

Several  provisions  under  Tit.l^  IV  of  S  1539  are  particularly  interest- 
ing to  us.  We  recognize  tiidt  collection  of  statistical  data  on  a  national 
basis  is  woefully i  in  np^d  of  improvement.     Several  years  ago  a  Commissioner 
of  Education  used: to  say  the  Federal  Government  knew  more  about  the  pro-  : 
duction  and  marketing  of  pigs  than  it  did  about  education  of  its  children* 
Admitedly  progress  has  been  made! in  the  intervening  period  but  the  need  ; 
for  better  data  remaini>  urgent. 
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There  is  some  question  in  our  ^.ninds  about  the  separation  of  functions 
in  an  Education  Division  within  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  between  the  three  agencies  that  would  be  set  up  under  Sec.  401 
(b)  of  S  1539.     Unless  the  functions  1)  of  the  Office  of  Education  2) 
the  National  Institute  of  Education  and  3)  the  new  National  Center  for 
Education  Statistics  arc  very  cle.irly  delineated  we  can  see  a  danger  of 
overlapping  functions,  considerable  duplication  of  paper  work,  and  a  ; 
substantial  confusion  at  the  operaitional  icvcl  of  the  schools.    Not  to 
mention  a  breakdown  in  communicai-imc  at  all  levels. 

Since  we  believe  education  is  not  oKly  the  biggest,  but  the  most  import-  i 
ant  business  of  the  nation  we  in  NCAI*^  believe  in  the  need  for  an  ad- 
visory group  which  could  study  and  makt?  recommendations  on  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  the  nation  -  -  much  as  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisors 
has  functioned  in  relation  to  the  economy.     It  is  our  belief  that  such 
a  Commission  or  Council  should  represent  all  segments  of  American  Society, 
e.  <?.  cultural,  business,  industry,  v^cience,  the  arts,  the  humanities 
and  the  educational  community. 

We  also  can  see  a  role  for/^oint  House-Senate  Committee,  whic^i  could 
function  in  the  manner  of  other  Joint  Congressional  Committees,  to  take 
testimony  on  national  educational  needs;  to  assess  current  progress  and 
make  recommendations  on  the  coordination  into  a  meaningful  whole  of  the 
diverse  and  separate  educational  programs  of  various  Federal  Agencies. 
It  is  not  clear  to  us  from  S  1539  whether  these  are  the  purposes  of  tjie 
National  Conunission  on  Education    Policy  Planning  and  Evaluation  proposed 
in  S  1539. 

We  are  delighted  to  hear  that  the  goals  of  the  Women's  Equity  Act  have 
been  incorporated  into  the  draft  bill  S  1539.  We  earnestly  hope  these 
provisions  will  be  included  in  the  final  version  of  the  bill  enacted  by 
the  Congress. 

In  conclusion  we  wish  to  compliment  the  Chairman  Senator  Pell/  and 
members  of  this  Committee  upon  opening  up  these  problems  for  discussion 
and  solution  and  we  urge  you  to  continue  your  deliberations  in  depth 
after  a  simple  extension  of  the  ESEA  has  been  effected.  For  we  in  NCAWE 
believe  that  in  these  days  of  mobile  population,  and  rapidly  shifting 
social  and  economic  patterna^nd  in  the  interest  of  equalization  of  edu- 
cational opportunity  for  all,  the  Federal  Government's  share  of  the 
cost  of  maintaining  the  nation's  educational  efforts  will  inevitably 
have  to  be  raised  in  some  fashion,  e.g.  revenue  sharing  or  grants-in-aid. 
As  we  all  know  the  individuals'  need  for  more  information  and  more 
education  has  increased  dramatically  in  recent  years  and  there  are  no 
signs  of  abatement  in  the  demand  for  new  knowledge. 


WASHINGTON  RESITARCH  PROJECT  ACTION  COUNCIL 
1763  R  STREET.  N.  W. 
WASHINGTON.  D.  C.  20009 
,    1202)  483.1479  , 
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Tlie  Honorublu  Claiboniu  Tell 
Chairman,  Suht^ommitiuu  on  Eduoati uii 
Committuc  on  Labor  and  Public  Wult'aru 
United  States  Suiiatu 
Washington,  I>,C,  20510 

Dvur  Mr.  dial rnian: 

As  an  organization  concernud  with  equal  educational  opportunity 
and  with  the  implementation  of  federal  programs  desigtied  to  promote 
that  objective,   the  Washington  Heseareh  Project  Actioti  Council  appre- 
ciates ttiis  opportunity  to  provide  yon  and  the  members  of  the 
Subcommittee  with  our  views  on  penditig  legislation  to  extend  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Aot«    We  strongly  support  the 
extension  of  Title  I  with  its  unique  and  indispensible  requirements 
for  parent  participation,  non-supplanting,  comparability,  and  con- 
centration.   However,  we  are  deeply  disturbed  by  proposals  which 
would  shift  the  basis  for  determining  educational  disadvantage  and 
distributing  Title  I  funds  from  Income  criteria  to  performance  of 
students  as  determined  by  test  scores.     Such  proposals:  represent  a 
fundamental  alteration  of  Title  I  which  would  subvert  the  purposes 
of  th^  program  and  accelerate  already  dangerous  trends  in  the  public 
schov;ls  to  label  and  classify  children  in  a  manner  that  denies  them 
equal  educational  opportunity  and  virtually  assures  their  failure. 

The  use  of  testing  as  the  basis  for  distributing  Title  I  funds 
raises  a  number  of  problems,  among  them  the  following: 

1,  )     It  would  dilute  the  impact  of  Ti tie  I  funds  by  spreading 

ttiem  broadly  instead  of  focusing  them,  as  they  are  now, 
on  schools  with  ihigh  concentrations  of  educational  «iis- 
■  advantage, 

2,  )     It  would  utilize  an  unreliable  method  of  measuring  educa- 

tioiial  disadvantage,  :  There  is  no  agreement  within  the 
education  community  on  the  validity  of  testing  as  a  means 
of  measuring  actual  achievement. 
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■  3.)     It  could  uot.  as  11  (iisiiiceiit  ive  to  (iihicjatioiml  progress 
by  l  ewuriljng  schools  lor  poor  performuiioo |  us  du terminetl 
by  low  test  scores. 

Wliilc  thesu  prot)lonis  alone  s!iuu]il  provhic  sul'l'lcient  reason 
Tor  rejotttiiii;  Ihn  testing  pi'oposals,  ntir  prinuiiHil  (M)ne(jrn  is  the 
adverse  educutioimi  and  sooiul  ei'leets  011  the  children  who  would  be 
luholed  and  catcgorlzod  by  any  testing  system. ,  Our  investigations 
of  schools  around  the  country  dramatically  suggest  that  the  stigma 
attached  to  a  child  !)y  low  test  scores  and  the  use  of  those  scores 
as  the  sole  justil'icalion  for  placing  students  in  special  classes 
would  subvert  whatever  additional  margin  of  funds  might  !»e  brought 
into  his  or  her  school  as  a  result  of  that  testing. 

The  evidence  which  has  heon  presented  in  a  number  oV  court 
cases  dealing  with  educational   fitian^.c  und  school  desegregation  has 
documented  t  h«»  extent  to  which  low  performance  on  tests  is  a  factor 
of  a  student's  being  black,  poor,  non-English  speaking,  or  other- 
^     wise  culturally  different,  and  not  a  measure  of  his  or  her  alulity 
to  learn.     Tests  and  the  scores  which  result  from  them  may  seem  to 
offer  a  deceptively  simple  assessment  of  a  child's  capacity,  but 
they  are  totally  unreliable.     At  best,   they  measure  only  a  very 
narrow  set  of  Information  and  skills  and  are  valid  only  for  a  very 
,yj»*wifie  and  homogenous  group  of  children.     A  test  which  is  developed 
to  eempare  the  performance  of  a  group  of  children  cannot  diagnose 
the  capacity  of  an  individual  chi Id.    And  neither  criterion-referenced 
tests  iior  standardized  tests  f'an  reflect  the  affective  styles  and 
adaptive  behavior  which  may  be  Just  as  important  to  educational 
uchievcmetit  as  basic  reading  and  math  skills. 

Given  these  limitations  on  tests,  it  is  therefore  inexcusable 
that  they  be  used  to  stiiTnatize  children  in  a  manner  that  affects 
their  perceptions  of  themselves  and  the  perceptions  efoUiers  about 
them,  and  that  unjustifiably  limi ts  their  educational  opportunities. 

Test  scores  place  labels  on  children  which  become  extremely 
difficult  to  shed.     Teachers  readily  latch  onto  such  labels  and 
translate  them  into  expectations  for  low  perfonnance.     Studies  have 
shown  tl'iat  teachors'  attitudes  toward  their  students*  capacities  to 
perform  directly  affect  the  actual  performance  of  these  students  in 
the  classroom.     Such  stigmatization  of  the  child,  often  wrongly  and 
unnecessarily  applied,  has  a  damaging  psychological  impact  on  that 
:  :    :^^illd  that  interferes  with  his  or  her  sel  f-concepts,  motivation,  and 
atti tude  :  toward  school , 

Once  a  label  is  atta.died  to  a  child,  for  whatever  reason,  it 
becomes  almost  impossible  to  remove,  regardless  c5  any  attempts  to 
validate  the  inaccuracv  of  the  label  in  the  first  place  or  to  deaon- 
strate  the  progress  oT  /.he  child  which  should  warrant  the  elimination 
of  the  label.    With  the  advent  of  computerized  record  keeping,  ; 
especially  in  large  scViool  systems,  it  will  become  increasingly 
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dil'licult   to  romovo  the  label  onco  il  is  nuitle  a  part        tho  cliild^s 
rooonl.     Ami  without  aUoquato  safoguar<ls  to  as.suro  oorapicto  ooiifi- 
tloiu'o  lor  thi»  stmloiit,  alroady  quostiotiablo  tost  data  may  ho  usoci 
lor  jturposos  hi^yoiul  th<*  odiK^a  t  i  otui  1  systom, 

Jt  has  h<»on  contomiod  that  sonn!  local  tMhicatioii  a^^oinMos 
alroady  distrihute  thoir  Titltr  I   I'lmds  on  tlio  hasis  oi  tost  soorus. 
One  call  qiiostioii  whotlior  that  is  valid  uiulor  tho  oiuroiit  law,  but 
It  is  oritical  to  noto  that,   in  suoh  situations,  tost  sooros  aro 
bolng  usod  to  oomparo  and  idoiitil'y  sohools,  not  to  oat,ogt)ri/<i  ^*l»il- 
(Iroji  within  schools, 

.     Uy  basi  ng  di s  t  ri l)u t i  on  of  Ti  tlo  I  lands  among  s tatos,  wi  tliiii  i 
statos,  and  within  sohooj  distriots  oif  inoomo  lactor.s,  Coiigross  has 
ostabl  i shivl  i\  tnoohanism  l  or  »'h;in!nVi  ing  todoral  ocJiDpeiisatory  oduea- 
tion  raonoy  to  tho  oduoa  t  i  onal  1  y  disadvantaged  witlunit  ininooossary  ; : 
and  harnil'iil  sti  ji^njati/.at  ion  ot  ohi  Idron,     Tho  unrol  i  abi  1  i  ty  of 
testing,   tho  potcMitial  dilution  ol  funds,   tho  tlisinoonti  vo  to  oduoa- 
tional  pi'ogross,  and  a!)Ovo  all,   tho  damago  to  ohildron  arguo  against 
any  shirt  to  tosting  as  a  niotliod  lor  allooatiiig  funds.    Wo  urgo  you 
ti)  rw.ioot  any  sut^h  tosting  pj  optjsals  that  would  al  toi*  tho  tliriist  of 
tho  Titio  I  program  and  injure  tho  oliildron  it  was  dosignod  to  assist. 


SinooroJy, 


Marian  Wright  {Cdoiman 
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r-r-t  rr.r-  i2R»  F 


LR<)^^KD  I  tiKLAVO 
s*w  Mf«  11.11  HKiMTiniamtKnt 

••f  IMdtli  ln«trui-tl»n 
Kr«l  fi. »  rri>«l<lrnt 

wlu,t^s^  J  s^^m•Ks 

(■ii»it»H  'i.  u(  r'nMnii**!'!!!!*! 


:  MAHTIN  «V  lifiHIA 
.  *  niitiiit  tiwitsciion 


rHHO  C.  HL'HKK 
Kh>H4*  I«l««>i1  Cnmmtooipnai 


»  c  M  o  , 
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«il  Public  1ii«truc(tiin 

UAtX  l»  P^RSEU. 
Orr«Mii  imimfinH'ittlBm 
nl  ruhll).  In«inu.ii»« 


()l  Piittlu.  Iii«(rui:li<in 


W'UdllHDW  W  Wll.lkKRHON 
fit ,  ihlic  ln*irurii>n: 
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Honorable  Claiborne  Pell 

323  Old  Sctnate  Office  Building 

tfa.liirt-sfiton,  D,C. 

Dear  Mr,  Chairman: 

1  would  like  to  express  the  views  of  the  Council  with  regard 
to  recunt  proposals  in  federal  legislation  to  impl-ement  a  program 
of  testing  students  to  determine  educational  needs,  the  test  results 
to  be  used  as  a  substitute  Cor  the  present  poverty  criteria  In 
r^deral  legislation  to  aid  educationally  discdvcnLaged  children. 
Ue  would  oppose  the  implementation  of  any  student  testing  program 
as  a  criteria  for  granting  federal  aid  except  in  specifically 
delimited  expei imcutal  programs. 

Ue  wotjld  note  first  that  Title  T  nf  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  specifically  declares  it  to  be  the  pol'^cy  of  the 
United  States  that  children  oi  low  income  families  have  8p4^clal 
educational  needs;  to  substitute  any  other  criteria  to  replace 
low  income  would  be  a  basic  change  In  the  p^irpose  of  Titl«  1. 

Secondly,  we  believe  that  there  is  no  need  to  substitute  other 
criteria  since  the  best  available  research  known  to  us  specifically 
links  low  income  with  educational  disadvantage. 

It  Ih  very  clearly  our  understanding  that  no  adequate  tests  are 
in  existence  which  could  serve  the  purposes  of  a  national  measureacnt 
of  educational  need..     In  addition/  the  present  state  o£  art  in 
the  administration  of  educational  tests  (if  such  tests  exist) 
'.  is  not  adequate  for  the  equitable  implementation  of  a  federal 
''program.  ■  '     |  ■:   .  ■ 


While  there  are  obviotL<^ly  severe  le 
of  a  distribution  foriaula  of  Title 
we  believe  thet  these  probleius  are 
to  mea&ure  Revels  of  ircoaie.  Analy 
tho  r^pprt  of  the  Select  Covittee 
indeed  show  that  Title  I  ESEA  funds 
Tlhd  dilenana  facing  the  Congress  is 
requests  and  appropriations  to  aaai 
which  can  be  ider.tlfied  Ir.  th.^  vari 


gislative  problems  in  th?  design  : 
I  ESEA  based  on  income  criteria,  '; 
not  the  rciwlt  of  inability  ' 
sea  by  the  Congress  such  as 
em  Equal  Educational  Opportunity 

are  reaching  poor  children, 
based  upon  inadequate  budget 
St  all  of  rhe  low  incoae  students 
ous  states*    A  substitution 
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ot  new  criteria  for  the  ;  select  Ion  of  tlie  tiir^^t  school  jHjpulatlon  can  only 
result  in  «  dilution  i-fifunds  away  from  t!n)»e  educationally  disadvantaged 
children  ri'cciving  benetiti. 

For  these  reasons^  wo  urf.e  that  the  Congress  go  no  further  with  testing 
Uropucalf*  as  criteria  fur  TUKi  t  than  a  limUed  pilot  study. 


Sincerely 


^2rA4         BEST  COPir  AWILABU 


CONrCMENCE 
ON 

Cl%/lk  niOHTE 


IP 


MNMlt  MIMIM,  S*cr«l»fy 

•  AvaaO  •UITIM,  tiFCiftive  CommittM  Chaifmaii 
CL*«CMCI  •»  MlTCMCLL.  Lrttttlat'vr  C^A'fman 
JAMCS  H*«m.TON.  Cnmpl.inrr  A  I  nfo»».en»«»nt 

MMVW  CAfLM.  OueOoi  ws»hif>(tt>n  Ofticr 
J.  P«MCIS  rot«LH«US.  S|>;kC>si  Consultant 
VVOHliC  P«ICC,  Caecut-v*  A*»>sfan1 


October  30,  1973 


Ilonorablu  Claiborne  Pell 

Chairman,  Subcomn»ittee  on  Education 

Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 

4230  DJrkson  Senate  Office  Building  ;  i 

Washington,  D,C,  20510 

Dear  ClaIk»ome: 

As  you  know,  the  Loaderf?hIp  Conference  on  Civil  Rights  and  its  132  affil- 
iated organizations  have  been  strong  supporters  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
E(Jucatlon  Act  of  1965  and  the  programs  It  authorizes,  partIcuJ-5riy  Title  I  to  help 
meet  the  special  educational  needs  of  children  from  low  Incorr.B  iamllles.  We  are 
therefore  very  Interested  In  the  current  deliberations  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Education 
on  legislation  to  extend  this  vital  education  program  which  means  so  much  to  the 
children  of  America, 

We  have  followed  the  markup  of  H,R.  69  In  the  House  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  with  considerable  apprehension.  In  our  judgment,  the  future  of 
federal  compensatory  education  activities  under  Title  I  could  be  jeopardized  If 
certain  provisions  of  the  bill,  as  reported  by  the  General  Subcommittee  on  Education, 
were  enacted  Into  law.  We  have  been  In  touch  with  members  of  the  House  Subcommittee 
to  express  our  deep  concern  about  proposals  to  permit  the  use  of  testing,  with  all 
the  uncertainties  and  questions  that  raises,  to  be  used  as  the  basis  for  determining 
Title  I  eligibility.  We  hope  those  provisions  will  be  stricken  from  the  House  bill, 
and  we  urge  that  you  oppose  any  effort  to  Incorporate  similar  provisions  Into  the  j 
bin  reported  by  your  Subcommittee,  I  ; 


There  are  several  reasons  for  our  strong  opposition  to  the  testing  provlslotis 
of  the  bill  before  cne  Education  and  Labor  Committee,  inciuamg  these: 


(1)  Distribution  of  Title  I  funds  on  the  basis  of  tests. 
Instead  of  poverty,  would  divert  assistance  away 
from  schools  with  high  concentrations  of  children 
from  low  income  families,  ; 


ERIC 


(2)  Unlik.c»  usin^j  poverty  criteria  for  dtnermlnlng  Title  I  . 
eligibility  /  the  use  of  tests  could  iresult  in  labeling 
a  child  so  as  to  Inhibit  his  future  academic  develop- 
ment. 

(3)  Distribution  of  did  on  the  basir,  of  poor  test  scores 
could  serve  as  a  disincentive  to  encouragement  of 
educational  gains  among  children. 

(4)  Testing  Is  an  unreliable  method  of  measuring  educa- 
tional disadvantage,  especially  among  children  from 
low  Income  families. 


There  arc  other  questions  which  cculd  be  raised  against  the  use  of  testing  ;  . 
as  a  substitute  for  poverty  criteria  in  dctej^-tinlng  Title  I  eligibility,  but  these 
should  be  sufficient  to  indicate  our  serious  concern.  We  hope  you  will  ayree  , 
with  our  position  on  this  Important  issue  and  oppose  any  efforts  in  your  sub-  ; 
committee  to  change  the  basis  for  determining  Title  I  ellgibUity.  Economic  : 
criteria  should  continue      be  used  as  the  basis  for  distribution  of  Title  I  funds*. 

On  behalf  of  the  Leadership  Conference  on  Civil  Rights,  we  wish  to  thank 
you  sincerely  for  your  support  on  so  many  occasions  in  the  past.  We  look  forward 
to  working  with  you  It;  the  future.  We  request  that  this  communication  be  made  a 
part  of  your  hearing  record  on  elementary  and  secondary  education. 


Sincerely, 


Clarence  M,  Mitchell 
Legislative  Chairman 


Joi^eph  L/  Rauh,  Jr. 
doJnsel 


CMM/JLR 
cd 


rtcm  FtiJeraiion  of  State.  Cwwjr  &  Miinicipjit  Lnploftts,  AFL-CJO 

•365-BROAD«AY      NEl^  YORK^  N.Y,  10013      i^Orth  4-8700  ; 


4f«tri€t  €«llflcH 

November  7,  197  3 


VICTOR  GOtMUH 


J«r«SCO«ftETt 


0«ca<  MOTttt 


Honorable  Claiborne  Pell,  Chairman  : 
Senate  Subcommittee;  on  location 
tiew  Senate  Office  Building 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Pellj 

As  Executive  Director  of  District  Council  37,  AFSCME, 
AFK,*-C10,  whicn  includes  2000  Family  Paraprof essionals  in 
York  City  schools  among  our  niembership  of  .\00,000,  I 
would  like  to  record  the  Xollowing  comments  apropos  of 
your  committee's  deliberations  on  Title  1  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act. 

Recently  in  a  ptiblic  meeting  at  tJic  Board  of  EtSuca- 
tiori  in  New  York  City,  John  House,  New  York  State  Director 
of  Urban  Education,  stated  that  to  his  knowledge  there  has 
never  been  a  successful  special  reading  and  math  program 
without  supportive  services  included. 

In  New  York  State,  Commissioner  of  Education  Ewald 
.Vyquist  recently  advised  all  local  school  boards  that 
Title  I  funds  would  be  directed  only  to  in-school  reading 
and  math  programs.     He  subsequently  recognized  ^he  irre- 
placeable value  of  the  out-of-class  work  <tf   Family  Para- 
proff».ssionals  and  their  importance  to  the  communities  they 
serve  ^nd  rescinded  his  initial  directive. 


However,  we  in  New  York  were  given  dramatic  evidence 
that  the  need  for  the  inclusion  of  supportive  services  must 
be  mandated  by  your  committee  in  its  description  of  the 
intent  and  ma'^"«?»':  in  which  Titl»  1  runds  are  to  be  «sea 
■ Icr-lly.  ■ 

fs  no  longer  possible  to  separate  the  physical, 
emotional  and  social  well-belngf  of  a  child  from  his  or  her 
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abilitjf  to  learn.     1/  the  special  i*ducation  needs  of 
childr«m  from  ^ow- income  families  are  to  be  aided  by 
Title  1  funZ->V  <.hese  funds  must  be  clearly  earmarked  to 
take  cognizance  of  the  needs  of  the  whole  child. 

once  this  principle  is  established  it  would  seem 
logical  that  the  local  district  have  the  ability  to  deter- 
mine what  proportion  of  Title  i  funds  should  be  devoted 
to  supportive  services.    The  needs  of  local  districts  will, 
of  course^  vary  depending  on  the  degree  of  local  conditions 
affecting  their  children. 

Th.ink  you  for  your  consideration  of  these  points.  I 
have  taken  the  liberty  of  enclosing  a  brochure  which  gives 
some  indication  of  the  wide  range  of  vital  supportive  ser- 
vices (ter  formed  by  Family  t*arapro£essioDa Is. 


Sincerely, 


Executive  Director 


VG:sm 
Enclosure 


•Jo  IS 


j£ST  COPY  WftiU^ 


RMd  thM«  •xccrptt  from  l«lt«rt  by  afMl  about  family  parat: 


.  I  '*■**•  mtj'^fi*  M«  A  liff(*on  bHtMHftn  friv  i-riii|jf«ri 

iind  vA'Kiu^  public  iigi*ncn«>  %ut*>  Drpartiitrnt 
4i»  Mri'lh  etc 

<  »>a*»»  n!>iimii*<l  th*"  cMd'iw  B^d  t'*"  tiimn»H!i 
^prC^*l  p'OMnmft  in  ••WO'i'^V  KwO»  in 
r>ou«ing  iiHumv  f>«a'tn  jind  nducatiun 

i  »av*  <:«)n%u<tDd  *'t*t  Aiim>ni«ti  «'iv«>S  «nd 
l<•4l-^l••%  11^ me  Binii«>i«  <fi  iti«*M?  itpoKiiii  ^»onb*r>H 

1  ftmre  0>«»nei|  artivHie*  li>f  p«'i>fllh  »»,rft  ii« 
•KwriiHi  i  -'«»>en.  knilliitg  tlas-tf*  etr;  •l^ll  n  <,ej< 
^elp  pffenu  U<  ^••tp  "v^ni^ttiw^  and  ||)r>i(  i-hir 
llien 

t  hM««i  4s«iMi«i|  ine  iwefuil'nwirt  jnd  »«»o»m 
ItitlNtn  i;f  chiidfffn 

.  I  '•a»e  erw  nur«g<'(l  ti*'*»*^  *o  P*tif  tpafe  m 
•cnoot 

J  htye  made  home  vt^is  ••H»n  twM  eaiia'v 
the  Family  Ast«KtaM« 

I  ha«*>  ait'tted  m  (tie  pit-pa'tttxifi  ot  <T>att»ii4«9 
lo»  iM»*st|.He«»  ffom  tthoOt* 

1  ha««  t'elrt  *o«*»'>»>p*  <oi  pa»»»i>1»  m  leaiJinQ 
afi^l  maitwmatrc*  m  otOtti  to  ^eip  inem  to  'Wp 
.U<«if  childtvn 

K4in<ii>i/.  M  (.iW.  Tjifiit  l't»iiirfiit  ^%<itil  lilt 


li-ii 


fot  ttw  paM  v>w«ral  »ear>  P  !>  ?A  has  e<tti>%mi 
me  ti*!n»^..i;r*rr  •0"i  p»»»l£»'ineU  lit  tht)%4-  (MIA 
ptn^fitaonniT,  <-mp(o-,XI  an  P«>en|  Prneram  Ai 
■■>tanf«.  f^mtf^  ASftVanM,  ^amir^  <i««i»r:itfl*s. 
and  'iimiiv  iAo>4et!i 

:  Aitnouq't  we  hauM  ogl  kevt  pi«iciM>  stAlittlics 
t  cahiHii  c<tnct)t«f<t  (i<  operating  a  tf>iibio  ftcltuoi 
ptogtam  »*ttti)dt  tri«>5«  evMfntiai  »ervi''H«  At  « 
crvKtf'wative  e!ttir>4le,  not  only  *«;ie  fno'tf  than 
300  h(ffn««  ro'^lartb  »ucr«>»tul>v  r<ade.  but  nvA*y 
one  :}l  wn'heis  was  r<ilt«'d  uPon  to  aMist  m 
Iftff  clii^biooms  df'nfiai»y  d4  •»'!»  as  to  *.oHi  with 
tfldiwrtuai  c^il'J'en  the  *iome  conijcts  made  by 
ih*  *iiftier«  |htar<rihiy  Aid<>d  the  li-ai  t'ers  •««  tn«if 
m^ltucliur'ai  pir^iamh  thus  i«n>ne.tsufat>>y  abSmt 
■tt|)  ear.tt  cti<i<i  s  p'o^iens 

It  •%  imiMttaiwf  tt«at  thime  pvuhunt  not  t>-  di«- 
cunt)nu«d 


I.i-ttrr  (nil.,  M„ilw  Kii-*vi  IJ   !•  ^niifv  ^«iil..«it 

'  n«(ihawi  tame  to  u!i  and  was  astiameil  lo  «prak  . 
•n  cia4«  tierause  **>f  couia  nnt  f^ad  He  hitd  an 
aci  ent  »nd  tne  lejchet  cuu*4  hot  undo'ntand 
'  ^l(n  1  A.^rhMi)  A'lh  '<im  lifr  one  nvtn'h  uMng  the 
«i>un(}  tit '  r(.n^onant«  and  voweii  and  Me* nl 
«««(je?<  )  Hash  ca»as  etc  and  now  ne  haa  li* 
ronwi  fxtie  a  pari  o<  th«  ciaM 


Kiiitti  a  p*f»*»  ♦'ihfliitted  \*v  HtHWVa  i^ti4v. 
r:4mitiMtt>t1v  S»-|iMKrtfHiie»it.  Dt^rtin-t  #2 
Pte|Vi(e(l  t>%  Mrs  l.ii/ ^Mir  <  .eiHf  ^oM^t.ifl 
till*  UrfS  *ri.l  ti,  (  It,,  V.,te  R  NM<1»1 

In  ^tM-Hra  ak  fepnnad  m  it*  «(«w  vor* 
T»mn.  m«r«  watfl  mora  tf.an  a  000  P  :  N  S  iPer 
«on»  m  Um<i  Of  Swparv««iof«)  casm  procmiwd 
thiougt)  thff  Haw  vat^  Cdy  Cowrn  Owing  itva 
«ame  year  tno««  than  &000  Jw»ani»A  Daunquenry 
petitiona  wer«  lited  with  t»»«r  Cowrl*  t»  rt  not 
wiaar  to  spend  l^e  moniet  eartiar  m  ttte  tormati<« 
year^  *o  t^e  rhild'en  Can  ion*  foni^Brd  to  ■ 
i>ea^>«tr  •ortHjty'' 

The  rrtemoe'a  o*  n^a  Family  Coniportent  m  the 
•Pi*lic  Srhootii  pertorm  a  vital  »o*   They  bnng 

■  «chnnl  and  t^e  home  ctiHier  logethwr  They 
act  as  iiBi»on  tJwtwere  n^«  Ttortw  the  achoot  ^na 

■■  the  comniiinily  They  he»p  the  pa>erti  and  ott»er 
iMimtier*  u*  the  'amiiy  witn  ptoOiem«  related  to 
fK)uStr«g  werta-e  r»ea'th.  nytiiiMm  i^uuyeiHi^ 
BfH»pp"'g  ^d^l<'at^on,  and  ampiiiyment  t>v  reVr 
ting  and  ar<'«wpanying  them  to  the  propet 
agency 

Thiough  worothopt  and  t*ip».  planned  and 
organized  under  the  teader^nip  o<  ti>e  FamiKi 
C«impiti>ent  pai«>nt»  H-am  aboul  ^Vi>  ^Choot 
theii  commiKn^y  a-td  «•«•  M»y  tn  whic*!  they  MK 
Tu  make  •!  p04>Bitjie  l(W  the  moltier*  to  atterid 
Ingmh  cir  H-gh  School  Iquivaienry  ciaiiM>« 
babyftilting  l«  piovtded  m  ttte  school  <»u>l(fir>B  by 
iTie  f'amily  Compuftent  Paients  aie  vncuuragrHl 
in  )o»n  and  participate  act>«ftiy  m  tne*»  Khtwi 
parents  a»onation  V§''y  paicnia  have  txrctwie 
teaderi  in  thwir  whoois  and  cnmmurtitie*  thfOugh 
their  invnUement  tn  Pie-Ktndeigarlen  " 

■Alt  Hi  uti  who  work  and  cate  about  rhildf*r* 
are  iipsf^  wh*fn  we  leam  that  A<tanv  la  eitmmat- 
ipg  the  Family  CoitrfNinont  posiliorra  The 
rompari  flt  tti»  tnani»J!,'3  w«M  wweiet^  cnanfte 
*r^at  «  a  gtXHl  ir'ationH'ip  between  the  home 
anil  the  art  ool  These  (KHiitmna  nave  itt^in  ma* 
ing  |hr  dollar  gn  tuMher  bn  helping  the  family  to 
h^lp  itsell  Our  f  htldien  have  eveiv  right  to  qiow 
up  iri  a  hef'thiei  and  happiei  ftome  afhooi  en 
«iionmrt^  Ae  canrwrt  stTpa'ate  the  vchooi  ttom 
lhe  Imiwt  Pteaw  help  i,s  sane  fhe  fcwty  Cnm 


Htm  mm  York  City  Mari  •(  CimaHvn, 
Commi«slon«r  MyaMM  iCtapa^lfiianl  at 
education,  ^m»m)  *^  9^  State  ani 
CHy  t««Malef«. 

TCI  I         voun  tcHO&cs  mm 


lU-tn  i.i|itiii  hjiiiilt  As%rst^iit.  I'S  101 

family  Aavatantft  aie  people  who  earn  They 
am  cMi'n  called  to  viart  pooi  tamtiwft  m  the  dead 
<i(  wintei  th«ty  ai«  ahor-hed  to  fmd  naned  child'en 
left  in  the  house  an  alone  >—  no  heat  «to  ho* 
nate'  ~  Clothing  all  wet  Thsy  tie  the  p<Ki(<*e  «tm 
eicort  emergency  cases  to  (tie  hospital  There 
they  Ml  comtorling  a  sobtiing  chiid.  wotrymg 
whether  their  aeweied  tinger  will  need  an  opera- 
tion 


tV-niHf  )iaM<s- i-'aniiU  Assi«4Ht 
i:o!U  tfr  lUmnii  rtuttiani 
]..hii  li.m,K  Mii:liS.li.«<l 

Ai,  a  >*^n  III  Out  wo  Ik  tt^e  tamity  ■ihOk.n  leia 
tatfift  ha«e  improved  to  tt««  e*li>nt  lhal  f>ai«nia 
feel  liee  to  tortftult  with  ui  about  Iheit  Childtan  . 
and  tt^eii  progiesi  tluctentt  feel  that  we  toaily 
miate  to  tnem  and  attendance  hat  conaide'Mly 
improved "  , 

"Hume  vitita  re»eel  a  great  Ocai  Sometimes 
painnts,  overwhelmed  <*ilh  nutneious  probtetns. 
eniKvatasticaity  wetcoma  us  as  though  they  were 
ttMtrw^  waiting  to  unburden  Ittemselves  to  a  ««n- 
ii«^n».f  t«>c4<jse  he  tenia  he  ra^hrjl  Tpe  with 
the  le»Viiii4  Atluation  Again,  a  child  isliequenily 
absent  Of  lifttiess  because  the  tamiiy  srtuation  » 
SMCh  tt«t  he  must  wois  tout  oi  li«e  days  a  ««rh 
after  atihoot  to  help  meet  theit  rteeds, 

"Sort  ikin^wB  eH.4ime  m  so  tow.  even  though 
menttiv^  of  The  tamity  »orli.  that  Ittey  need  help 
in  ot^taMwg  1tto<t  Stamps  and  medtcani  m  CaHOt 
where  a  paieni  has  been  disabled  tor  some  time, 
we  may  have  to  accompany  him  to  the  fware«1 
social  security  office  loi  disatiilrty  iwnetits 

'Wr>vr«  tioustng  «  a  p'Obtem.  we  try  get 
t-v  <»ii**«i«  <n  motion  so  fh<!  family  may  oblatn 
e'i|h4*i  pubttc  OI  prk  «)le  housing  tM<;ote  the  sifua 
t'on  becomes  m  to  It- able.*' 


l^  tkMiil  Viistjiit  t>riiNi|ML  IMS  r«2 

Dear  Mis  litgiam. 

II  gives  me  gieat  pieaiure  to  wnle  this  f^>le 
Ihanning  you  lor  y<*ur  eamesl  and  dedicated  con- 
liibulKm  to  oxr  sctHwil  this  yeai  I  personalty 
have  depended  on  youi  assiitance  iujg^Shons 
and  dedication 

Vou  have  wo*«ed  haid  in  the  classroom  at- 
siilinQ  l^iss  HaiTKis  sroM  have  sistted  homes  and 
taken  no»ne  Scnres  of  S«ch  and  needy  chitdien 
W<)«t  important  nf  ati.  you  have  been  a  most 
jwsilfve  budge  helwoen  the  school  and  commun- 
•ly  At  every  opportunity  you  have  atiempled  to 
place  tr>e  school  and  the  staff  as  a  positive  image 
IT  ti>e  mtndt  ot  botti  parents  and  children 


"i  work  rtoseiy  with  children  who  tath  conii- 
duf^Ce  in  inemselves  helping  Ihcm  to  realize  mey 
can  achieve  I  also  devemp  a  good  relationship 
niAt)  the  chiidten  so  tnpy  can  leel  Uee  to  talk  out 
with  me  any  p'obiem  that  eiists   .  " 


hSii-n  S,-m.  t,iiaii.  IVimiiwI  rs  IMM  ■■ 

This  IS  lo  inform  yOu  that  MiS  TuChRr  and 
Mrs  Santiago.  Family  Assistants  at  PS  I63M 
tiave  servir.ed  this  schuo*  throughout  try!  y«ar  in 
many  ways  They  have  n\adn  home  visits  m  cases 
where  file  paients  tiave  '/>e«n  unablt*  lo  co»ne  lo 
nchwil  Thiiy  have  ollwi  gone  on  these  vJsits 
Heigie  or  after  ri<guiai  schoiil  fwrns  m  order  to 
acctimmodule  working  patents  (n  addition  la 
fkorhing  as  liaison  with  |t>e  commuflity.  ttxiy  have, 
assisted  children  direcHy  on  a  ona  to-oite  t»a«is  : 
and  m  small  grouPS 

As  a  le^utt  of  their  having  worked  with  parents 
ahd  cntldien  to  inY/rove  home  and  sctwol  ad- 
lustnwnt.  the  chiidien  mvolved  nave  shown  sig- 
niticant  impfovemeni  in  reading  and  dihet  aub- 
H»ct  ateas 

W<e  convdnt  thvit  services  to  tw  an  essA<iti«l 
ingredient  in  the  education  of  ttte  Childien  in 
(his  achodl 


Aftliiir  (.\i<lil]ft.  Kaiiiilv  Assistaiil,  l)isicH-t  \U 

"MVmioul  famify  4ssislant«.  leacheis  m  Itw  . 
school  wiH  teach  tjr  beioav  70%  o(  pieseni  at- 
tendance, since  fh«r«  «fli  nol  t>e  a  sfimitlu*  out- 
aide  fti6  Mhool. ..." 


COALITION  Til  SAVK  F«iivr        rz;mKm¥»'ii  j-akas 

36S  rnzziivuy         flea  Y^rh.N.V*  Uwn.  Ac»«nc  Chalnsan:  SnB  l»r»itht 
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«t>QUt 

J  —  n,t  mMttHiiy  to  ao        ct*ft»Minni  «ot» 
%l   tHiXTWd  IQ  morw  probwnik  *l  Hijrti^ 

than  nft  dttf  «t  vcfwoi 
nut  <tt«t 

j  ^  %i  «■»  i«n  in  in«  c«<«  Ql  'tn  a'ao*"  t>'oin«' 

■nd  hit  6tf>  B'ttW  StVler  «na  Mfrm«(I  to  tw 

n-K  wry  (MC*  lo  W 
3  —  M  «•!  tmn  owl  tb^  hmSr'U  weiy  tale  if 


*tif>r  k<««n<ng  tfm%n  UcH  t        up  *n  *ppu«Pitnt«Hif 
V  *  mutfHH  (•"^r'l        not  vahyt 

^rrm  p)Qtnt«ion«.  ti«<ip  'i"  *f  ■  '"«t  ti>»»  t 
kpcrtH  «ith  h4*r  but  t<r<ai(y  my  cvinffUM  ••x<t>  persu* 

<       up  •pptuntwfti  *ff»  P«'WT  .utrf  CkitrfafH:* 

At  «  «eKu(i  %i  t  tain'Mtt  ha«  tNMrn  i()dube<l  um 
tidD'Abiy  hHi  apptoach  tu  cimtntoom  mai*  end 
(t  tMtginning  to  taar  tm  «  oi/fop* 

M  drtinit«iv  ne«d!»  «  lot  m\iif>  n«ip  ihar  tnuuid 
r«  ccntmu»d  in  tn»  S«pienit>f»r  tsrjjwne  1974 
•^N>ol  imat  \  am  ««ry  pi««t«d  tti«t  I  mn  apt*  tu  ^elp 
Ikl  p«rtiap«  in  a  >matt  way,  but.  W  it  only  on* 
•ft  many  I  ^topc  Mrwicat  to  M  and  ottwr*  nvt  tMi 
abandrtnMl  by  budyol  cuts. 

Mr»  Aida  <:<j»jMlla.  FaitiiK  A«iiti»iit,  P.S  47 


Whcl  4mt  J  FafuMr  Pyaprtlniwwl     in       ▼•fH  CNr  tcfMltT 


II  lakes  a  whole  child. 


All  «i-C09n,/«*t}  opmitrn  v)g'«>«>«  th.tr  Jt  cH«m  > 
r.ipilbihlt  lu  irj'n  bM\,c  tkilK  Cjrlnol  !>»•  t>0 

t;»ii'd  tfotn  me  (•mo'ton.ti  jnd  ply>iCJ<  mpii  tK-in^ 
hiid 

Mj(h  >ind   «r^d<ng  Cifinut   l>r  dupi»-ti 
b4nd  >fid«  lu  itmibied  cniiai«>n 

In  NcM  VotB  C<ly    ii«  mN'***    mi-  h<«*f 

ir>irnfd  thjii  t>iit(i(«mt  »  1rKfw*i  m*^  ni-vii'  <»0»? 

into  tHi'  cl.)>«roum  ana  uot'ot  Ih*> 
m)ii-(ili.«l  (it  ,«  rhtid 
itly  P,ti.ipi(H»».*rfin,iU  ,ift  iMt  d'H*tt 
rti^ponHc      •tuC'*  problfm^ 

p(iv<-*ty  pgii"  fiju»>nc)  unch-fr-niptot 
ni4«nl  .ind  unt^mpluymt-nl  msip  snd  r*U>l>  th<* 

In  hnffif^  Mhc'<>  l.im«iic»  dip  drtonur^lt-d  Jn«t 
nii(  Irnqui%t«t*d 

mjf  br  i>>friuuiied  Jmd  U>i-nu  unnmirt^u 

ItNf  (  iifTiilf  Cv»< rtpiU^ft^ioniiU  p«ov>tlt>  (tvi' 
.idrtUionjI  .iim  to  pil«>nd  bptwf»«n  t»»f  ^rhonl 
tnc  home  '  rhi-  r^'ld  Ihp  n(-<ghI)(iihiiod  l^** 
n>r.),il  jna  ^nm^nmrnt  ,ici>'ni:i><«  fh.it  ^t-ivi'  uW 

pUiltil.lt'0<1 

N'>M  EMjid  Myduii 
Bi«f  i»u«->'  loo  rti.in, 


(  ^mrl 


4nd  MiM)^l)U'l><t^d  r.li  <' 
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W  \MM\i .  tM\.  I)  i  ^t(«r» 


}  hu  Milt  s  Kii  n  M 
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October  Jl»  1973 


Honorai-le  Claiborne  Pell 
United  Scales  Senate 
tfasliington»  0.  C.  20510 

Dear  Senator  Tell: 

Our  Council  is  the  only  advisory  body  concerned  with  higher 
ci>ntlnuing  education.     In  addition  to  our  concern  with  the  whole 
range  of  over  two  hundred  separate  programs  of  higher  continuing 
education^  funded  at  over  two  billion  dollars  a  year*  we  are  cur- 
rently Involved  In  a  Congressionally  mandated  study  of  the  rffect- 
iveness  of  Title  1  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965*  as  amended. 

Under  the  t>rovlslons  of  Section  lA  of  the  Federal  Advisory 
Committee  Act  (PL  ^'2-463)  our  Counci l--to  remain  In  existence-- 
must  be  reauthorized  by  law  for  a  stipulated  period  of  time.  1 
understand  that  you  and  your  committee  are  currently  considering 
.  the  matter  of  reauthorization  of  those  Advisory  Councils  wlilch 
;;  you  believe  should  continue  to  exist  beyond  the  automatic  termlna- 
;  tion  provisions  of  SsVctlon  lA  of  the  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act. 

I  With  the  unanimous  support  of  our  Council,  at  Its  meeting  on 

October  26th,  1  am  taking  this  opportunity  to  respectfully  urge  you 
;  to  extend  the  existence  of  this  Council  beyond  the  date  of  Its 
I  automatic  expiration.     In  this  regard*  1  would  hope  that  our  Council 
could  continue  in  operation  at  least  until  the  Congress  can  consider 
and  decide  on  action  needed  to  reauthorize  the  Higher  Education  Act* 
At  that  time,  1  believe  it  would  be  timely  and  appropriate  to  con- 
sider the  role  and  future  of  this  Council  within  the  context  of  the 
statute  under  which  it  was  created, 

ii  If  it  would  be  helpful  to  elaborate  further  on  this  request* 
please  let  rae  know  and  we  shall  respond  accordingly. 


Sincerely, 


Kuth  0.  Crassweller 
Chairman 


■■  i 
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School  District  No.  2  of  Richland  County 


C■lltM•^a,  Siitflli  Ov«4i«i  292U§ 

October  11,  1973. 


Tlie  HonorJblt2  Ernest  Hollxngs 
:  i       U.  S.  Senate 

437  Old  Senate  Office  l^uildtng 
Washington,  D.  C.  20510 

Dear  Senator  Hoi lings: 

This  school  district  is  presently  undertaking  the  challenge  of  fulfilling 
our  obligation  to  identified  talented  and  gifted  students.     In  this 
changing  world,  with  changing  values  and  social  structures,  educational 
institutions  have  been  forced  to  constantly  reassess  student  needs,  and 
make  adjustnients  accordingly.    Recently,  a  groat  deal  of  effort  has  been 
exerted  in  behalf  of  the  handicapped  child  and  the  slow  learner.  In 
fact,  as  you  know,  the  state  of  South  Carolina  now  has  legislation  which 
ruandates  a  state-wide  program  for  the  handicapped.     For  this,  we  are 
grateful.    We  think  we  are  making  groat  strides  in  this, area. 

However^  our  student  needs  assessment  is  calling  for  attention  at' the 
other  end  of  the  spectrum.    Talented  and  gifted  students  are  often  not 
identified  until  high  school,  and  by  that  time^  their  creativity  and 
giftedness  can  be  stifled.     It  has  been  our  regrettable  experience  to   ;  , 
'    discover  that  many  of  these  students  have  even  dropped  out  of  school  be-  ; 
■cairfV  of  an  atmosphere  that  h  )lds  them  back.    We  cannot  take  these  stu- 
dents for  granted  and  say,  "they  vill  get  it  on  their  own".    They  are 

■        inot  greatly  different  from  other  children  in  their  need  to  be  encouraged, 
rotivated,  and  directed.  :  Progressive  educators  must  stop  the  practice 

p         of  sb-ooting  for  the  middle  and  ignoring  the  fringed.    A  democratic  edu- 
cational system  will  take  care  of  the  fringes  also. 

Ri'.hland  County  School  District  Uo.  Two  is  presently  cngaged  in  devel- 
oping a  program  to  be  implemented  during  1974-75  for  talented  and  i 
gifted  students.    We  are  able  to  do  this  with  the  assistance iof  a  plan- 
ning grant  «-^T>/.nah  T;Mp  ftt  nf  p    T- -  f^0-in  {^?^  noci).    A  coordinator 
!,         has  been  hired,,  and  programs  around  the  country  nrtTT^oTng  investigated 

and  applied  to  our  needs.    We  believe  that  such  federal  assistance  is 
i  the  incentive  we  need  to  develop  an  ercemplary  program,  which  might  in-  : 

1  fluence  other  school  districts  to  da  the  same.  ;   By  plowing  this  new  ^ 

ground  in  South  Carol  in^i,  we  are  certain  we  can  encourage  ocher  school 
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Senator  liolHngs  ^  October:  11.  1973  f 

districts  to  jump  on  tha  b.indvn^on  with  us.    Tlio  ultitnate  long-ranye 
i;oal  woiilii  be  to  havcv  a  sc.V.  e-furtdcHl  ;>rof;r,un  sinilar  to  Lliat  in  C.'eorsia'  ■ 
and  Florida* 

This  backj^rour.d  infomat ion  w i  1 1  Iielp  you  undorstand  our  distJess  upon 
learning  that  Senator  Claiborne  Pell's  bill  does  not  t»armark  any  money 
for;  talented  and  gifted  pro*;rrims,  as  opposed  to  Senator  Jacob  K,  Javits's 
bill.    Ve  strongly  believe  that  thi^;  educational  movenient  has  great 
ncrit  ,  and  federal  nssiiitance  has  its  greatest  innact  wlien  used  in  the  , 
development  of  modi?i.  proyrans.     We  strongly  uri;e  your  support  for  inclu- 
sion of  these  nonies .  .  ' 

Your  assistance  in  expressing  our  point  of  view  to  your  congressional 
colleagues  would  be  greatly  appreciated.    Any  information  you  could 
provide  us  concerning  tlie  status  of  this  legislation  would  likewise 
benefit  our  irf fort. 

We  extend  to  you  a  cordial  invitation  to  visit  our  school  district  and 
see  our  programs.    We  believe  that  we  ire  utilizing  federal  monies  to 
the  maxiniyn  advantage  of  students  in  our  coimunity.     Th.e  honor  of  having 
you  share  this  pride  would  be  of  inestuuable  value  to  us. 

We  anxiously  anticipate  your  response. 

Sincerely,  ; 


1 


Herbert  Tyler,  Ph.  D.  ") 
Assistant  Super Interdent^  , 

S  i'Jney  W.  Hopkins  ,  Coord  inator 
Talented/Gifted  Project  ,  : 


F{EC:HBT:SV/li/lv/ 


National  Capital  Personnel  ; 
Guidance  Association 
1607  New  Hampshire  Avenue »  N.  W, 
Washington,  D,  C, 


October  30,  1973 


Senator  Claiborne  Pell 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee 
United  States  Senate 
Washington,  D,  C,  20210 

Dear  Senator  Pell: 

Tlie  District  of  Columbia  Personnel  and  Guidance  Association  is  an  organization 
of  over  500  suldance  counselors- in  area  schools,  government  and  private 
social  agencies.    We  .are  writing  to  yo'i  at  this  time  in  support  of  categorical 
aid  funding  for  guidance  and  counseling.    We  believe  that  the  interest  of  all 
students  are  best  protected  by  such  funding  rather  than  general  revenue  sharing 
or  consolidated  grants. 

We  urge  your  comittce  to  support  categorical  funding  for  Guidance  under  Title 
III  of  the  Elementary  Secondary  Education  Act. 

i  Sincerely, 


Robert  Humbles,  Jr. 
president 


Evelyn  M.  Murray 
Legislative  Chalnnan 


RH:krk 
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INDtPENDCNT  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  NO.  625 

THE  SAINT  PAUL  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


,»*IST  MAUL,  MISSEJOT*  ftfllOr 


HLCA9e  A(30RCSS  «»t»»LV  T0| 

cous9CLOf«s'  orr»CE 

MONROE  JUSlOp-SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

etO  PALACE  AVCNue 

ST.  »'*UL.  MINNESOTA  99I0a 

222-0731 


October  22,  1973 


Tb*  Honorable  Claiborne  P«ll 
United  States  Senator 
32^  Old  Senate  Office  Building 
Waablngton,  D.C.  20^10 

Deer  Senator  Pell: 

km  a  bigb  acbool  coonaelor  in  St*  Paul,  Minnesota,  and  aa  a 
■eaber  of  tbe  Aaerican  Peraonnel  aad  Quidance  Auoclation, 
I  have  read  vitb  interest  and  real  roncera  tbe  teatiaoajr  oa 
behalf  of  the  APGA  on  Elementary  mad  Secoadary  Act  Ssteaalon 
before  the  Unitad  Statea  Seaate  SubeooBittae  oa  Education. 

I  atroB^lj  aupport  the  APGA*a  poaition:    that  our  desiraa 
io  the  fcra  of  federal  aupport  lie  in  a  categorical  fuadiog 
package  deaigned>a  eas  fti'PEA  Title  V»A,  with  autoaoajr  and 
apecified  fuada  over  a  loag-range  period,  to  be  uaed  bjr  each 
State  according  to  its  apeeific  needa  and  plana*  Barring 
tbia  poaaibilitjr,  ve  advocate  the  continaed  categorical 
funding  aa  a  apecial  section  of  ESEA  Title  III,  and  cannot 
•apport  an/  connolidated  package  vhich  doea  aot  provide  for 
•pecific  funda  allocated  to  guidance  and  counseling* 

I  urge  yonr  careful  conai deration  of  thia  natter  vhich  bear* 
direct!/  upon  tbe  velfare  of  /outh*  . 


Sincerel<^  /oura. 


Nar/  C.  Pabnt 
Conanelor 

WMm^  JVIfI0P-S||l20B  llOi  SCHOOL 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  I  I  S  S  4  8 
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Kansas  School  Counselor 
Association 


A  Divi&ion  of  the 

Kansas  PerMmiicI  and  Guidance  AsmrialicNi 

and  the 

Ainerican  Schfifii  Couaifclor  Asaocialion 

^i^J  S>4^  Se.,^ 
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A  CR2TI0UC  or  rOUi^TEEN  VIIARS  OF  rCDERAL  FUNDlN^G  TOR  ELEMENTARY  AND 
SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  AND  A  PROPOSAL  FOR  AN  IMPROVED  METHOD  OF  FUXDING  \ 

The  title  of  this  piece  and  what  follows  should  not  be  interpreted  as  a 
diatribe  against  Federal  funding.   I  believe  in  Federal  funding  al  a  much  larger  : 
scale  than  is  now,  or  has  been,  practiced;  but  I  also  believe  the  thrust  of 
Federal  funding  needs  to  be  altered  drastically  to  be  effective, 

I  wish  In  no  way  to  detract  from  the  many  fine  Federally  funded  projects 
that  have  bven  executed,  but  it  is  Important  to  remember  that  the  resulti  of  th«M 
projects  ^ave  not  entered  the  educational  mainstream. 

Since  1959  the  Federal  government  has  helped  fund  elemenUfy  end  mcovMry 
education. 

A.  Because  of  certain  historic  events,  leglslatlcrfi  was  enacted  to  improve 
i  the  teaching  of  science,  mathematics,  and  modern  foreign  Iangua9*>« 

B.  Later  legislation  was  enacted  to  provide  funds  for  teaching  "dlMd- 
vantaged*  children, both  those  in  school  and  those  not  yet  of  traditional  ; 
school  age.  ; '    ;  '    ■   :  , ' 

:  C»    Funds  were  made  available  to  improve  librarief^  and  classrooni  materlele  i 

and  equipment  in  certain  academic  areas. 
;D,    More  funding  was  made  available  for  "innovats^e"  projects  and  to 
i     -   help  State  Departments  of  Education  hire  additional  staff  to  provide 

:     more  "service»*  and  to  help  decide  which  "Innovative"  propoieU  to  ;|, 
;i       i      [  fund,' '  ;, ,  .  ■  ■  -I;: 

E.    i4ore  recently,  the  Congress  has  provided  funds  for  such  divert*  ^reas  ai: 

."l,  iGuldence'  ' .  ■'■'■■^y 

;       2.    Handicapped  ■ 
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3.  Career  educaiion 

4.  Drug  education 

5.  Hurnantlies 

6.  Etc.,  etc. 

WHAT  HAVE  THESE  FUNDINGS  ACCOMPLISHED? 

Do  research  data  exist  that  demonstrate  on  a  lar9e  scale: 

A.  Improved  teaching? 

B.  Improved  learning?  . 

C.  A  mor«  Intelligent,  humane,  and  informed  citizenry?  * 

D.  More  interest  and  higher  achievement  in  science^  mathematics,  or 

■  ■  ■  ■  ,:  ■  :  .  •      •    '     •  I  , 

foreign  languages?  i 

E.  More  "innovative"  approaches  to  teaching  and  learning  throughout 
the  U.S.?    :    ■      .  1    .■  ^  ■. 

i         More  attention  to  individual  differ^iice^,  especially  to  very  talented/ 
highly  motivatedy  and  extremely  intelligent  young  people? 
G,    A  shift  in  teacher  orientation  from  a  "teaching"  role  toward  a  ■  [ 

"management"  and/or  "facilitator"  role. 
What  improvements  have  been  generated  by  fourteen  years  of  accelerated 
federal  funding?  What  changes  are  evident?   If  1,000  randomly  selected  teachers 
in'  1959  had  been  carefully  observed  for  a  period  of  one  week  and  then  observed 
a(;aln  in  1973,  is  anyone  willing  to  argue  that  the  19?3  reports  would  show 
significant  improvements  of  the  1959  reports? 

There  have  been  changes  during  the  past  fourteen  years  that  are  observable, 
measureable,  and  widespread:  ; 

A*    Ther??  is  an  increase  of  audio- VI sua i  m.iterla Is  and  equipraef\t. 

\  ■  .   '■■       .  i  ■.    ■  ■  ■  •       :■    '■  •  ■  ■■'  i  ■     ■.■  ^: .    :,  ■,.  ;  ■ 


1      B.    There  are  more  books  In  libraries, 

C*    There  are  more  and  updated  maps  and  globes. 

D.    There  Is  more  science  equipment  and  furniture. 

C.    There  are  more  language  laboratories  and  accompanying  soft  waro« 

F.  There  are  many  schools  wUh  fewer  walls  and  more  carpet* 

G.  More  teachers  have  MasW^vrs  degrees  and  Masters  pl^s  SO.  •ip«cUUy 
In  science,  mathematics,  and  foreign  languages* 

H.  Mor«  unlverilty  and  colleg*  professors  r«c«iv«  a  portion  of  th«lr 
salaries  from  Federal  funds,  especially  thos«  in  BCimnc;  MChMMt&c«» 
and  foreign  languA9*s- 

I.  Many  new  jobs  ha v«  b««n  generated: 

1.  In  H.£,W/  ,  '         ■      ■  ■ 
,      2«    In  regional  offices 

3.    In  State  Departments  of  Education 
!      4«    In  universities  and  colleges. 
!;  .    5.    In  school  districts 

These  new  jobs  usually  cluster  around  three  major  thfusts:  • 

1*    Writing  proposals  :  i 

2.  :   Reading  proposals  .  i  ; 

3.  Evaluating  proposals  ; 

J.    There  are  more  ^raprofesslonals  (aides). 
:  K,    There  are  more  guidance  counselors. 
; .  1  WHO  HAS  BENEFITTED  FROM  FEDERAL  FUNDING  DURING  THl!  ^AST  rOURTCCN  YUltS? 
A»    Science  and  language  laboratory  furniture  companies. 
B.     Science  equipment  companies* 


e 
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C.  Audio-Visual  compcinitis,  in  both  hurd  and  soft  ware. 

D.  Map  anij  globe  compdnies, 

E.  Book  publishers 

r.    Teachers  who  received  subsidized  education. 

G.  Those  who  were  added  to  the  payrolls  of  H.E.W. ,  universities  and 
colleges/ and  school  systems  to  write,  review,  and  evaluate  proposals. 

H.  Those  who  were  added  to  payrolls  of  school  districts  as  aides,  extra 
teachers/  clerks,  and  those  who  worked  on  summer  projects  generated  : 
by  Federal  funds. 

I.  Even  though  schools  are  in  existence  for  one  purpose — to  educate 
young  people  to  the  limit  of  their  potentials,  one  is  hard  pressed 
(some  say  it  is  Impossible)  to  demonstrate  any  lasting  benefits  to 
students  becau&t:  of  Federal  funding  of  elementary  and  secondary  education. 

:VHERE  DID  WE  GO  WRONG? 

A.  Nothing  has  been  done  to  radically  change  the  curriculuxnl   The  same 
'  '   basic  content  is  taught  in  J973  that  was  taught  in  1959  (or  perhaps  v 

1949,  or  oven  1939). 

B.  The  "teaching*'  process  is  basically  unchanged  from  1959? 

C.  Pre-sen/ice  teacher  education,  for  the  most  part,  still  operates  in 
the  isolation  of  departments  of  education. 

D.  A  secondary  school  student  still  chooses  from  a  "menu"  of  from  between 
:  :     60*400  courses,  depending  on  the  size  of  his  school.    His  education 

'  ' is  fragmented.  '  ;  ,  i".  i;;':'.        ■  ! 

E.  For  the  most  part  the  student  is  forced  Into  a  "book"  oriented  process 
and  an  atmosphere  of  "middle  class"  values. 


r.    Foreign  language  enrollments  are  dropping. 

G.    Fewer  students  choose  science  electlves  than  In  1959.  > 
I  submit  we  went  wrong  when  the  assumption  w«;is  mcido  that  more  books,  more 
hardware,  more  soft  ware,  and  more  semester  hours  for  teachers  would  Improve 
education, 

WHAT  PO  WE  DO  NOW? 

A.  We  look  for  a  successful  management  model. 

B.  W*  kMp  in  mind  that  whai  trantplr*!  In  •  ichool  b*tw©«n  etudant  and  ^ 

te«cher,  student  and  student,  teacher  and.  teacher,  and  what  admin U- 
tration  does  Is  far  more  Important  than  furniture,  books,  and  •quipmenc 
and  the  number  of  semester  huars  a  teacher  ha»  earned, 

C.  -We  develop  a  new  approach  to  pre-servlce  and  in-service  education, 

so  that  results  of  research  and  successful  experimental  programs  will  : 
exert  a  total  and  continuing  effect  on  elementary  and  secondary  education. 
A  PROPOSAL  TO  HVIPROVE  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  BY: 
I  A,  Esubllshmeni  of  university  and  college  based 

1.  Research  and  development  centers 

2.  Experimental  elemente^ry  and  secondary  schools 

3.  Extension  aervices  to  schools  not  included  in  A(2) 
B.    Establishment  of 

1.'  Pre-servlc«  teacher  education  teams  Involving  arts  and  science 
.  faculty  members,  education  departments,  and  fine  arts  faculty 
members,  and  selected  personnel  from  related  elementary  and 
secondary  experimental  schools 
i  2/   Pre-seivice  teacher  education  centers  In  experimental  schools 
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C.  Establishment  of  lines  of  communication  and  operational  procedures 
iimong  R  and  D  centers,  experimental  schools,  and  extension  service 

■     schools.  ■        .  :  : 

D.  The  existing  model  for  such  an  organization,  including  Federal 
involvement,  already  exists  in  the  land  grant  colleges  (R  and  D), 
experimental  stations,  and  extension  service  to  the  ultimate  user 
(the  fann  family). 

In  thla  propoied  model  for  Improvement  of  elementary  end  ■eco'ndary 
education  a  unlveraity  (R  and  D  center)  could  be  named  to  cover  reglona  . 
/   on  a  student  population  basis.   South  Dakota,  for  example*  might  have 
one  R  and  D  center,  while  California  or  New  York  might  have  many  such 
centers. 

These  R  and  D  centers  would  work  with  aU  other  teacher  training 
Initltutlona  in  the  region. 

One  rather  large  public  school  system  per  region  would  be  an 
.   experimental  school  and  teacher  training  center.   Under  this  model  ■ 
pre- service  and  Ir  ^-service  education  %rould  take  place  in  the  experimental 
system.    Selected  university  and  college  personnel  would  spend  a  laroe 
portion  of  their  time  in  the  experimental  system.  Also  selected  experi- 
mental school  teachers  would  have  half  (or  more  or  less)  time  duties 
for  pre- service  end  in-service  education,  i 

All  other  schools  in  the  region  will  receive  "extension  service"  ; 
attention.  Teachers  will  be  able  to  come  to  the  experlmenfyl  school, 
while  student  teachers  and  (in  some  cases)  experimental  school  staff  i 
I    members  will  assume  short-time  duties  In  these  schools. 


E.    This  model  has  the  following  advantages: 

1.  Teacher  training  lakes  place  In  a  school  setting  rather  than  In 
the  Isolation  of  an  "education  dcparlmonl.*' 

2.  The  R  and  D  centers  and  affiliated  colleges  win  be  able  to  develop  ■ 
cross  discipline  teams  and  to  work  closely  with  ongoing  projects 

In  the  experjfjnental  school  and  bo  Involved  with  all  school i  In 
tfie  region. 

3.  Innovations,  lmprov#m«ntt/#nd  oth«r  •iip«rlm«nUl  fSiuiU  l««ch 
the  entir*  field  in  a  short  time, 

4.  The  model  effordi  an  ongoing  In-servlce  program. 

5.  The  model  affords  opportunity  fox  "master"  teacheri  to  exert 
leadership  and  be  paid  accordingly,  as  they  accept  duei  responslblUtlts 

with  university  and  college  faculties. 
WHERE  DOES  FEDERAL  FUNDING  ENTER  THIS  MODEL? 

A.  This  would  d»p#nd  on  planning,  congwaalonal  hMrings^  and  ivglonal 
I  ..  .  '  '■  [    needs,  j  " 

B.  Experimental  sct»ools  will  need  additional  building,  fumiturv,  •qu&pniMit, 

and  supplies  to  house  and  operate  pro- service  centers. 

C.  Funding  will  tm  needed  for  extensive  travel  between  R  and  D  centers, 
experimental  schools,  and  all  other  ,^(;hools  in  the  region. 

^        D.    Computer  centers  should  be  set  up  for  management  and  instftiction.:  i 

;    E.    Funds  will  be  needed  for  travel  to  national  centers  and  to  bring  "eKperts" 
Into  the  regional  network  for  advice  and  in-service  activities. 
F.    Tteasare  only  examples.  Funding  should  be  based  largely  on  (A)  above.    ;  , 
In  conclusion  we  have  here  a  proposaithat  has  the  potential  for  a    lid  le volution 
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in  use  of  Federal  funding,  teacher  education,  In-sexvico  actlvltis'>s,  and  immediate 
implementation  of  experimental  results,  mis  will  place  emphasis  on  curriculum, 
methods,  and  quick  implementation  of  research  results.  The  overall  effect  will 
;     be  to  reach  students  with  an  Improved  educational  experience  instead  of  adding 
bookt,  hardware,  aftd  materials  and  continuing  the  same  curriculum  and  melhodt. 


f1Moi>t.*('.  pt-Am^m  ^,l•lp(•f(,)« 


School  OMct  Sm.  1 
Sim         ft.  O.  t/tm 


SCHOOL  DISTRICT  193 

Phone  20t  M7-44««  P.  0.  Sox  NO 
WOUWTAIW   MOWC   IDAHO  UMT 

»)ctohor  ?9,  1971  i 

Hon.  Frank  Church 
United  Sutcs  S<*njilor 
Senate  Otflce  Building 

Room  245  ■ 

Washington,  D.  C,  20510 
Dear  Senator  Church: 

1  am  concerned  about  the  following  amt-ndnk-nts  adopted  by  the  House  Education  Committee: 

\,    Kfduced  ImpaCi  author lzatli»«i  to  two  yvnrs 

2.    On  pa^e  67,  Insert  botwecn  lines  9  and  I U: 

K«?lmbur5cmcni  of  Commissioner  of  Education  for  Expenses 
Incurred  from  Activities  of  the  Department  of  Defeniie 

St'c.  310,  The  Act  of  September  30,  1950.  (Public  Law  87A, 
EljtJity- first  Congress)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  tht  end  of 
Sec,  302  the  following  new  subsection*, 

(c')     for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Comrai  as  loner  to  make  a 
I  pnyment  under  Title  I  of  the  Act  In  respect  of  a  child  of 

a  parent  (1)  who  is  a  member  of  the  armed  forces,  as  de- 
fined In  ^0  U,S,C.  101(A),  or  (2)  Is  an  officer  or  employee 
of  the  Do^rtment  of  Defense  or  a  military  department,  as 
,  defined  In  10  \3,S,C,  101  (5>,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  pay  to  the  Cotinulsslonet ,  In  srivance  or  by  way  of  re- 
imbursement, and  upon  such  other  terms  and  conditions  as  the  I 
;    Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  may  prescribe, 
for  crrdit  to  tho  applicable  appropriation  and  maintenance 
as  •  fund  without  fiscal  year  llmlutlon,  such  amounts  as 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  may  determine 
that  the  Commissioner  requires  for  that  purpose. 

Also,  the  House  Committee  has  agreed  to  consider  an  equalization  amendment. 

To  date  I  hav«  not  received  Information  on  proposals  under  consideration  by  the 
Senate  Sub- Commit tee  on  Education.    What  amendments  are  they  considering? 

i  In  the  event  the  Senate  Education  CommiCtee  Is  considering  similar  amendments  or  In  a 
'■•  Senate-House  Conference  Committee,  I  solicit  your  opposition  to  them  and  seek  your 

support  for  a. uniform  authorization  period  (suggest  5  years)  for  all  «duc6tlon  programs, 
i  In  my  opinion  to  provide : vary Ing  periods  of  authorization  will  weaken  the  structure  of 
]  all  programs.    Isolation  of  programs  will  result  In  greater  confusion  and  ptuTorg  de- 
■  clslons.    Effective  legislation  dictates  that  education  programs  be  reviewed  at  the 
;■  same  time ,  .  ■     i!    ,  i   ■  '  ■ '  .  : 
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Hon*  Frank  Church 
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With  reU'rence  to  an  equ«iHzacl';)n  amendment  tn  P.I..  874;  1  n«k  your  opposition  to  an 
amendment  ot  this  '^y^^.    Wu'n  '/n  WaRhin^t.m,  P.  C.  durin^i  t!u'  ••ally  part  of  October,  i 
asked  for  statitttlcti  on  the  effect  this  amendment,  under  consideration  by  the  Houfc 
Education  Committi'e,  would  ^tav6  on  a  State  by  Sf^te  basid  and  on  a  district  by  district  :  . 
basis  ulthm  each  State.     I  was  Informed  this  infornwtion  was  not  available  -   it  had 
not  been  compiled.    Hence,  m>'  next  inquiry  was;  why  not?     In  this  age  of  computers 
and  data  processing  it  would  be  a  irouclne  task  to  obtain  print-outs  of  the  data.  At 
this  point,  1  was  advised  that  th  iv«  inforraotion  could  not  be  obtained  because  the  ; 
Secretary,  Health  Education  and  Welfare  and  the  Commissioner  of  Education  would  be  ; 
deleiyited  the  authority  and  responsibility  to  develop  the  governlnR  rules  and  regulations. 
Uie  opernting  rules  and  regulations  are  not  part  of  the  Irgislation;  therefore,  it  would 
be  left  to  the  discretion  of  ihe  Secretary  and  the  Commissioner. 

During;  the  discussion  I'was  repeatedly  assured  and  reassured  tho  proposed  amendment  would 
not  have  this  affect  and  we  would  not  lose  funds;  objective  evidence  (data  processing 
print-outs)  were  not  available  to  back  up  this  assurance.  i. 

After  the  above  discussion  with  Mr.  Cross,  Minority  Consul,  House  Education  Committee,  1 
learned  tliat  the  previous  day  the  Senate  had  amended  the  School  Lunch  Bill  to  suspend 
certain  sections  ot  P.L,  874  in  order  to  rescue  eligible  P.L.  874  school  districts  in 
Kansas  and  North  Dakota.    Eligible  P-.L.  874  school  districts.  In  these  states,  were  facing 
bankruptcy  due  to  restrictive  state  stattitcs  that  had  the  same  effect,  in  my  opinion,  that 
an  amendment  of  this  type  will  have  on  this  district  and  many  other  districts.     My  opinion 
is  not  based  on  objective  evidence  either  because  there  arc  no  guidelines  to  follow  in 
making  computations. 

I  object  to  entrusting  this  vital  issue  to  the  discretion  of  the  Secretat^  of  Health 
Education  and  Welfare  and  the  Conaniss loner  of  Education.    My  objections  are  based  on  the 
interpretations  of  0MB,  the  Secretary  of  HEW  and  Commissioner  of  Education  on  such  i' 
matters  as  the  FY73  Continuing  Resolution;  and  decisions  like,  no  entitlement  for  3b  I 
students  (incidently,  I  have  been  advised  by  the  USOE  that  preliminary  payments  for 
FY74  will  not  include  entitlement  for  3b  students        who's  decision  is  this?) 

.  I,  believe  you  share,  my  vCOncern  In  this  matter,  therefore,  1  would  be  grateful  if  your 
offi>ie  would  request  statistics  on  what  the  effect  of  an  amendment  of  this  type  would 
have  on  each  State  and  on  individual  districts  within  each  state.  I  am  curious  about 
the  availability  of ,  such  data!  '  .  , 

I  am  aware  that  Congress  must  review  and  analyze  all  aspects  of  the  "equalization  Issue".  , 
However,  from  the  viewpoint  of  ori?  'ooklng  down  the  barrel  of  the  gun,  1  trust  that 
Congress  will  not  act  impulsivffly  and  pass  an  amendment  in  haste  which  will  create 
financial  havoc  for  partlci,?;At*:ng  districts. 

Caution  and  careful  study  are  needed  prior  to  en;ictment  of  legislation  of  Che  type  under  ■ 
construction  by  the  House  Education  Conmittee.    It  is  my  firm  belief  that  PUBLIC  SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATORS  should  be  involved- in  any  study  concerning  an  equalization  factor  and/or 
other  amendments.;   I  would  welcome  the  opportunity  for  face  to  face  input  in  developing 
recommendations:  In  1  ieu  of  or  in  addition  to  testimony  at  a  hearing. 
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In  my  opinion  any  tfqtLalizatUm  factor  .should  accur/? to ly  document  tl<e  over-all  effect 
and  th..«  offcct  on  Individual  districts;  sucti  ri'si-arch  must  ho  prior  to  iMWctment.  'flic 
proposal  should  provide  for  a  gradual  phase-in  or  phaau-out- factor.    Kor  uxamplc  tlie 
;tlaK»  span  should  prcitcct  the  fiscal  Integrity  of  each  school  district  by  allowing  ample 
time  for  fiscal  adJittStmonts :  such  ns  107,  a  year  for  sevon  (7)  yuars.    Tliis  brings  up 
another  consiJera t i<^it ;  thu  total  entitlemtinC  should  not  be  subject  to  equalization.  The 
additional  financial  burden  imposed  by  the  Federal  activity  should  be  identified  and 
'these  costs  should  not  be  subject  to  equalization:   they  should  be  outside  the  equalized 
portion. 

Ttie  Congressional  Education  CotmnittBes  are  confronted  with  the  problem  of  imposing'  : 
financial  hardships  on  school  districts  as  a  result  of  using  the  1970  Census  Data  in 
the  distribution  of  ESIiA-Tltle  1  funds.  Several  "save  harmless"  formulas  have  been  i 
presenti'd  85Z,  90X,  etc.  and  HO,  115,  etc.,  (on  the  other  end  of  the  scale). 

.Resolving  this  problem  will  not  be  easy.     Regardless,  I'm  certain  that  Congress,  in. 
its  wisdom,  will  not  penalize  school  districts  at  this  date  in  the  fiscal  7U  school 
year.    Contract  obligations  encumbered  last  spring  cannot  be  aincelled  because  of 
population  shifts,  botli  intra  and  Inter  state  and  due  to  legal  requirements  governing 
contracts. 


Since  school  districts  start  budget  preparation,  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  during 
December  oi  the  precceding  school  year,  they  should  be  advised  on  the  ESEA-Title  1 
distribution  formula  for  FY75  at  the  earliest  possible  date, 

Ejrly  notification  is  important  tn  authorization  and  appropriations  legislation  for  all 
federal  education  programs;  suth  notification  is  not  restricted  to  ESEA-Title  I.  Forward 
funding  of  appropriations  would  be  a  more  suitable  solution  for  local  budget  development' 
a n«i  financial  planning.  ' 

'  .  .  'i  ,         .■  ' 

1  will  deeply  appreciate  your  office  keeping  roe  up-to-date  on  developments  related  to 
federal  education  programs;  both  authorization  and  appropriations  legislation. 

In  closing  1  wish  CO  extend  my  Khanks  and  appreciation  to  your  office  staff  for  the  Mny . 
courtesies  extended  on  my  beha li'i  during  my  recent  visit  to  Washington,    They  were  very 
gracious  and  volunteered  their  services  in  any  way  they  could  to  be  of  help,  ; 

Best  wishes  and  kindest  regards. ^  i 


!  ;  Sincerely, 

^  ■  Jack  E.  Jones, 

Superintendent  .     ■    ■  ■ 

■JEJ:gs- 
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Soiiator  I'lio,  siilHoniinilkMv  will  ixjccss  until  10  o'clock  tomor- 

row when  we  will  have  a  lieat  iii<;  on  the  iiiipk'iiientatioii  of  tlic  basic 


[W!icren|K)ii  at.  12:02  a.m.,  tlic  hearing  was  ivcessctl,  to  reconvene 
Thui-stla>',OctolK»r  n,  ll)7:i,at  1^^ 
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